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THE LIFE OF 
FREDERICK THE GREAT 


BOOK ONE 


THE UGLY DUCKLING 


Impressions which one receives in childhood cannot be erased 
from the soul, 
FREDERICK THE GREAT 


CHAPTER ONE 
Tre King Is Arrar To Dre 
I 


Le ROI-SOLEIL, magnificent Louis XIV, radiated insouciance 
and elegance in his Arcadian retreat at neo-Greek Ver- 
sailles. And his splendor flamed like the sun at noonday over 
all of Europe so that the learned said the Golden Age had come 
again, But nowhere was it more dazzlingly reflected than at 
the court of Frederick I of Prussia during the opening years of 
the eighteenth century. There the noblesse, both young and old, 
charmed away their affected, empty lives with the gay frivolities 
of a perpetual féte galante. They sang and danced the live- 
long day to the stately measures of Lully, Couperin and de 
Lalande and reénacted the erotic delights of Daphnis and Chloé 
in pastoral idylls a la Correggio in the garden recesses of the 
Berlin palace. The plump Prussian Valkyries with talons 
rouges, gilded crooks and hoop skirts of rustling silks and satins 
gamboled about in their heavy German fashion, play acting as 
the arch and demure shepherdesses Amaryllis, Phyllis and 
Chloé. With wistful, far-off voices and simulating the swooning 
expression that was then de rigueur in Versailles, they caroled 
those haunting petites chansons tendres, in which Love, with 
pagan relish, was ecstatically acclaimed as “the greatest of the 
gods”: 
Mortels, que L'Amour vous entraine, 
Cédez a ses douces ardeurs: 


Ou'tl vous blesse, qu'il vous enchaine, 
Ou'il régne a jamais dans vos cours. 


As with the ancient Greeks in their decadence, pleasure was 
their sole goal, the pleasure of a surfeited ruling class, secking 
in an age of bitter skepticism to forget its poverty of spirit and 
lack of faith—in lascivious delights. It had grown bored and 
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weary with its meaningless, wasted existence and fled for dis- 
traction and escape from its fear of nothingness to the pagan 
raptures of the fleshly sensual. A song, popular among the 
gilded youth of that day, exhorted: 


Let us make sweet use of our beautiful days, 
A thousand pleasures beckon to our wishes. 


It was a highly perfumed, ingratiating sensuality that ruled 
at Versailles and Berlin. But underneath all the romantic he- 
donism and refined sophistication there tore at its leash a re- 
pressed, latent savagery and corruption of heart. Sooner or 
later the spirit of the jungle would break loose. Sooner or 
later it would engulf the world. The mills of the gods grind 
slowly but steadily. ... 

The chief actor in this diverting féte galante at Berlin was 
good King Frederick himself. He too danced the sarabande, 
the passe-pied and the minuet with his pufly white hand on his 
heart. He too sang petits airs tendres in a weak, croaking voice. 
With a delicately suggestive simper prescribed by the social 
convention of his day, he whispered honeyed gallantries to some 
“shepherdess complaisant” in a sylvan grove in the palace park. 
Scrupulously he emulated Louis XTV in everything that he 
did, for Le Grand Monargue was the world arbiter elegan- 
tiarum. His authority in matters of love, pleasure and etiquette 
was as ultramontane and canonical as that of the Pope in Rome 
over questions of Catholic theology and ritual. The French 
pontiff of love, pleasure and well-bred raillery found an ardent 
imitator in the first king of Prussia, 

But when King Frederick felt that the years of his life were 
drawing rapidly to an end because of his infirmities, he became 
mortally afraid. The chimera of death loomed large and fear- 
some before his eyes. Hushed for him became the rich mellow 
throbbing of the viola d’amour and the song of youth and 
pleasure. The joyous, carefree strains of che sarabande, passe- 
pied and the minuet receded before his inner hearing. What 
he now heard was but a sepulchral dance of death. 

Like countless others before him he must have asked himself 
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unavailingly: “What profit hath a man of all his labor which 
he maketh under the sun? One generation passeth away and 
another generation cometh: but the earth abideth forever.” 

Throughout the eleven glorious years of his kingship he had 
basked expansively in the sun of his royal dignity. Every morn- 
ing, with exultation in his heart, he arose before dawn so that 
the day of his conscious pleasure as a king might be extended. 
He sat on his throne, radiant in the panoply of his despotic 
power. The cherubic smile of a happy, dreaming child lingered 
perpetually on his pallid, sickly face. Yes, life was good to him. 
So he trod with solemn majesty among his people in a blaze 
of glory, glittering with gold and iridescent jewels, resplendent 
with the sheen of brocades and silks. 

The King commanded that the people adore him. Ostenta- 
tiously the people genuflected and adored. Who could gainsay 
a king? What if the long-suffering heart was poisoned by bit- 
terness and their fear of him flowed into a sullen, abysmal 
hatred! Was it their prerogative to question his right of lording 
it over them? The feudal system in Prussia burst forth into 
a new efflorescence. It left the people supine, inert and cowed. 
The King felt a parching thirst for their homage, involuntary 
though it was. Securely he harnessed them under the villein’s 
yoke, pocketed their hard-carned money and waved his royal 
scepter to them with benign condescension. 

It was good to be a king, King Frederick must have thought 
with pleasure. 

And now it came about that the fear of death overtook this 
happy monarch and froze the sunny smile on his lips, But are 
not all men afraid to die? Do not all men yearn for the pale 
solace of immortality to overcome their dread of the grave? 
Only with King Frederick this fear and this yearning had 
wound themselves about his soul like a winding sheet. He 
could not free himself from their blight, even as King Khufu 
the Egyptian, 4,600 years before him. So he fled for sanctuary 
to the protesque self-deception that he could establish his undy- 
ing individuality in the endless perpetuation of his power 
through his son and the son of his son ad infinitum. Also that 
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his power would abide with them forever. This vagary he 
nourished with a frenzied endeavor at conviction the better to 
drown out his disturbing doubts about the afterlife. But doubts 
are persistent mocking birds. It is difficult to silence their acrid 
music of disenchantment.... 

Of course the King had a married son and heir, the Crown 
Prince Frederick William! Why the great alarm, then? But 
the King’s febrile imagination became inflamed by his fear. 
He saw the line of his succession in danger of coming to an 
abrupt end. What, Gott bewahre! if the Crown Prince should 
remain childless or no son be born to succeed him? Then the 
House of Brandenburg would end and his kingly power, 
achieved only after so much labor and struggle, would vanish 
like thin mist. It would fall into the hands of strangers and 
enemies. Could a greater calamity be imagined? 

Therefore King Frederick was afraid of death and his fear 
haunted him both night and day. 


iH 


Always it had been his dream to sit in the sun that all men 
might see him in a burst of glory and admire him as they did 
Louis XIV. What! Did they not think him as great and 
charming a mapnf Wretches! Imbeciles! Idiots] Just wait, 
he would show them some day! 

And he did.... 

Perhaps it all began with a malheyr in his infancy when his 
poor back had been almost broken in two because of the care- 
lessness of his nurse. He remained a weak, ailing cripple ever 
after and continuously grieved and brooded over his deformity. 
The envy and hatred which the crooked feel for the straight, 
the ugly for the beautiful and the weak for the strong is abysmal 
and overwhelming; forevermore the envied ones stalk before 
their tormented eyes as thorny reminders of their own frus- 
trated lives, This darkly surging passion in Frederick’s bruised 
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soul made him will mightily to overcome the sense of physical 
inferiority inflicted upon him by his misfortune. So he nour- 
ished his sick mind and broken body with an insatiable hunger 
for glory and the admiration of men. 

Ever since he succeeded his father, the Great Elector, as ruling 
prince of the Mark of Brandenburg, he had toiled and moiled 
to achieve power and renown. What sacrifices had he not made 
to attain them? He had trampled upon his own best feelings, 
allowed himself to be humiliated outrageously. Nothing was 
too mean or debasing for him to stoop to as a means to his 
cherished end. He forced himself to lie with a straight face, 
to betray without conscience, to cajole, to flatter and to grovel 
like a lackey before those whose favor and assistance he sought. 
Had he not paid well for all that he received? Decidedly—he 
and the world were quits! 

For years, as Elector of Brandenburg, he had watched with 
envious, aching heart, the meteoric rise of some of the opportu- 
nistic princelings of Europe to kingly power. William of 
Orange, that hateful Dutchman, had maneuvered himself most 
skillfully onto the English throne. George I, his own brother- 
in-law, whose sister Sophie Charlotte he had married, had suc- 
cessfully intrigued to have the margravate of Hanover elevated 
to an electorate, so thar he and his heirs might become kings 
of England. The worst blow to Frederick’s pride came when 
that licentious Jady-killer Augustus the Strong, Elector of Sax- 
ony, mounted with great pomp to the Polish throne. That was 
the last straw! Frederick resolved that come what may he too 
must become a king! 

How was he to achieve this cherished goal? By passing first 
through the fires of more than one hell. There was no other 
way of doing it. Frederick knew that only too well. It embit- 
tered his existence. He stood helpless and frantic before a 
superior power. For the Emperor Leopold sat, like God the 
Father, in dazzling splendor on his golden throne in Vienna, 
dispensing kingships with magnificent aplomb to those he found 
it worth his while to bribe with the dignified gewgaws of 
royalty. Would it be worth his while to bribe the Elector of 
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Brandenburg with a kingship? Perhaps not. Frederick must 
have trembled with anxiety and apprehension. 

The Elector’s chances, if any, for wearing a crown, seemed 
very slight. His claims to kingship were obscure and not very 
prepossessing. Furthermore, his position in the hierarchy of 
the princes of the Empire was not of the most illustrious. The 
Hohenzollerns of Brandenburg were ever regarded as parvenus. 
The most exalted honor their reigning princes had thus far 
attained to was officiating as cupbearers to the Emperor at 
Vienna on great state occasions--to say the least, a very doubtful 
honor for a prince who aspired to become the equal of all the 
great monarchs of Europe. 

But Frederick’s will to the royal dignity had to be appeased. 
All the German princes laughed. They sneered contemptuously: 
“That insignificant little upstart!” Yet there was no way of 
stopping him. The will of the “little upstart” was a Jugger- 
naut. It successfully rede down all opposition. He met with 
every kind of obstacle and discouragement. It was enough to 
break the heart of any man. But once rebuffed Frederick never 
took No for an answer. With a furtive, dogged persistence he 
continued to provel before the imperial power. He tormented 
Leopold with a ceaseless flow of piteous, flattering petitions. 
Constantly he was thwarted by the firm opposition of Prince 
Eugene of Savoy. The imperial chancellor, with farsighted 
statesmanship, perceived that to advance the political ambitions 
of the Hohenzollerns of Brandenburg meant only to sow the 
seed of future trouble in that quarter for the Emperor. 

Leopold, on the other hand, was much amused and in secret 
probably not a little flattered by the Elector’s absurd antics of 
seli-debasement before him. He was inclined to humor his 
request if for no better reason than that he wished to secure 
for himself an additional vote at the next imperial election of 
the Diet. He countered Prince Eugene's objections by pointing 
out to him how thoroughly insignificant was the new title for 
which the Elector of Brandenburg was caterwauling beneath 
his imperial window. It would bring with it but little actual 
power. After all, might it not prove profitable in these uncer- 
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tain times, with Austria contending for the balance of power 
in Europe with England and France, to purchase with the tin- 
seled trappings of a stage king a friend and ally, unimportant 
as he may be, but one who could nevertheless be counted on 
when trouble brewed. 

Prince Eugene remained unconvinced. Stubbornly he con- 
tinued his opposition. The grizzled old war hound knew the 
ways of men better than did his master. But the latter, wearied 
to death by the whole sordid business, capitulated to the Elector 
Frederick’s clamoring one fine day. Prince Eugene and the 
princes of the Empire were indescribably chagrined. The rest 
of the world gasped its astonishment. Heavens! Was it still 
the age of miracles? 


« J 


On November 16, 1700, Frederick's envoy arrived from Vienna 
with the glad tidings. ‘Ihe Elector was jubilant. He was almost 
prostrated for joy. How indescribably wonderful it all was 
going to be—just like in the story books! Henceforth he could 
wear a golden crown on top of his modish French periwig. The 
magnificence of his new title took his breath away. Just think 
of it! Frederick the First, King of Prussia, Elector of Branden- 
burg, etc. etc. True enough this title granted him only a 
nominal equality with the other kings of Europe and merely 
a ceremonial precedence over the other princes of the Empire. 
But in the first intoxication of his joy Frederick cared but 
little. He had got what he wanted. Nothing else mattered. 

In return for all these high-sounding honors the Elector 
pledged himself solemnly to support the candidate put forward 
by the House of Hapsburg at the imperial elections, to furnish 
the Emperor with 8,o00 soldiers in time of war and to renew 
the treaty entered into by the Great Elector with the Court of 
Vienna in which he had renounced all claims to the Silesian 
duchies, 
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Frderick must have signed the convention with an eager, 
trembling hand for he seemed not to have lost a single, precious 
moment. He immediately began the hectic preparations for 
his coronation. 

His journey from Berlin to Kénigsberg in East Prussia, where 
with great pomp and circumstance he was crowned King on 
January 18, 1701, was one seemingly endless coronation march. 
And what if the march was to the pretty tune of 6,000,000 
thalers, when the entire annual income of the already despoiled 
and impoverished country was only 7,400,000? The expense 
was worth every bit of it! Frederick enjoyed himself hugely. 
He simply melted with delight! 

The King wore his magnificent coronation robes constantly. 
He begrudged taking them off at night when he went to bed. 
His new-found joy wreathed his sallow face in the cherubic 
smile of a happy child. —_ 

“How good it is to be a king!” he must have thought. 

The journey to Kénigsberg was carried out with incomparable 
grandeur. King Frederick traveled at a slow, stately pace so 
that the homaging of his sullen, starving subjects might last 
the longer. An impressive line of richly appointed coaches 
followed in his train. When he had to journey by water he 
rode in a fabulously outfitted gondola. 

With majestic tread went Frederick to his coronation, All 
along the line of his march his subjects flocked to greet him. 
They were dehumanized, emaciated wretches, feudaj serfs with 
the haunted look of hunger and the fear of the bailiff’s lash 
in their eyes. They had been brutalized and driven savage by 
poverty, ignorance and oppression. But they deafened the air 
with their hoarse plaudits. It was sweet music to Frederick's 
ears, 

“Long live our good King Frederick!” the chroniclers of the 
day report them as having shouted with terrible, joyless voices 
until they were hoarse with screaming. Perhaps it was with 
the same raucous voices, ninety-six years later, that the starving 
masses of France thundered the ¢a ira of revolution against 
their oppressors. Only by temperament the Prussians were ever 
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much more phlegmatic, more submissive than the French. They 
chose instead to drown their misery and discontent in the turbid 
sentimentalism lying at the bottom of the beer mug of the 
Fatherland: 


Vivat Germania Teutscher Nation! 


IV 


The business of being king was very hard and strenuous in- 
deed, but Frederick found it an endless delight. He never 
seemed to grow weary of it. With solemn majesty he officiated 
at the council table over the affairs of state, at the dazzling court 
receptions, balls and fétes, at the dinner table, in the smoking 
room and in Queen Sophie Charlotte’s apartments among the 
charming ladies. He referred to himself and the Queen in 
terms of extravagant politeness and reverence, employing fan- 
tastic superlatives in allusion to their most precious persons, 
thus: “Her Most Virtuousest, Most Graciousest Dilection, the 
Queen,” etc. 

With majesty—cverything had to be done with majesty, 
esprit and elegance. 

The King danced a minuet with as much style and grace as 
the best of his gilded young courtiers. And what if his poor 
back was humped and twisted? He nevertheless displayed a 
neat and fetching ankle. 

With dignity and chic—everything had to be done with dig- 
nity and chi¢ along the well-known lines of stilted refinement 
and puerile sophistication prescribed by the divine Louis-le- 
Grand. 

Then again the King would not suffer any man to outdo him 
in gallantry. He displayed a most touching romantic ardor 
for the Jadies, publicly, of course. He even kept a beautiful 
mistress, not so much out of lecherousness or passion, but to 
pamper his parvenu vanity with a Prussian counterpart of the 
celestial Madame de Montespan. 

Chic, trés chil 
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Little did King Frederick dream that the historian of his 
reign who would assume the stern rdle of Nemesis, who would 
castigate him mercilessly before posterity, would be none other 
than the dear apple of his eye, the most illustrious preserver of 
his precious power, his own beloved grandson Frederick the 
Second, better known as The Great. ‘Thirty-eight years after 
his grandfather’s death, Frederick the historian, like an aveng- 
ing angel, arraigns his ancestor before the tribunal of the uni- 
versal conscience in his Mémoires de Brandenbourg. He 
proves a brutal, unfeeling prosecutor. His indictment reads: 


Frederick the First was attracted by the pomp surrounding roy- 
alty. He was actuated by vanity and self-love. He liked to exalt 
himself above others. His acquisition of the royal crown was 
caused by a common and childish vanity. In the end it proved a 
political master-stroke, for the royal dignity delivered the House 
of Brandenburg from the yoke of the House of Austria. The crown 
became a spur and a challenge to his posterity; and he seemed to 
urge his heirs: “I have acquired for you a great title. Make your- 
self worthy of it. I have laid the foundation of your greatness, 
It is your duty to accomplish the work which I have begun... .” 

The armies marching through Prussia in the time of Frederick 
the First had spread disease throughout the country and famine 
had increased the effect of the pestilence. The King abandoned his 
people in their misfortune, and, while his revenues did not suffice 
for the magnificence of his expenditure on vain pomp, he saw in 
cold blood more than 200,000 of his subjects perish whose lives 
he could have saved by timely action.... 

To obtain the royal crown he sacrificed the lives of 30,000 of his 
subjects in wars made in behalf of the Emperor. The royal dignity 
appealed only to his vanity and his love of dissipation, He was 
open-handed and generous but bought his pleasures at a terrible 
cost. He sold his subjects as soldiers to England and Holland like 
cattle to the butcher. 

He wasted the wealth of the nation in prodigal and vain dissipa- 
tion, His court was one of the most magnificent in Europe. His 
favorites received large pensions, Nothing could equal the mag- 
nificence of his palaces. His fétes were superb. His stables were 
filled with horses, his kitchens with cooks, and his cellars with wine. 
He gave an estate worth 40,000 thalers to a servant for shooting a 
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large stag. He intended to pawn his domains at Halberstadt in 
order to buy the Pitt diamond which ultimately was bought by 
Louis XIV.... His favorites were overwhelmed with gifts; and 
while his eastern provinces perished through famine and pestilence, 
he did not lift a finger to help them. 


The King liked French perukes. He ordered them from 
Paris..... The buttons on his garments were of gold. ‘They 
were studded with diamonds as big as pebbles. Like his perukes 
they were ordered from Paris jewelers. But for how long can 
a man, even a king, flash diamond buttons in gold settings and 
wear perukes, elegant French perukes, for all that? King Fred- 
erick knew the answer to this far too well for his peace of mind. 
Therefore he trembled and lay in bed awake night after night, 
worrying himself to death how best to secure the line of his 
succession until the end of days, so that he and his power might 
be preserved forever. 


V 


One after another the King had watched his hopes for im- 
mortality blossom quickly—and still more quickly wither. As 
he had expected, the Crown Princess Sophie Dorothea proved 
herself a good enough daughter-in-law. Now it remained to 
be seen what kind of breeder of children she would make. Pre- 
cisely nine months after her marriage to his son Frederick Wil- 
liam, she gave birth to a son. The King was delirious with joy, 
Now his succession would be secured for two generations! But 
his happiness was short-lived. Who could have foreseen such 
a calamity? The infant fell sick of imperfect teething. It died 
after a short illness. 

The King was disconsolate but had he not long been schooled 
in bitter adversity? Nol He would not despair! There was 
a God in heaven who watched over the righteous. Surely he 
would not abandon him now in his misfortune and condemn 


him to vanish from the face of the earth without leaving a 
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tangible token of his being behind him! Despite his coquetting 
with paganism the King was at bottora a devout, God-fearing 
Christian, believing in the Second Coming, hell and eternal 
damnation. 

Again the inexorable forces of nature were set to work. Gloria 
in excelsis Deo! Once more a son was born to the Princess 
Royal. The King was enchanted. He ordered the Te Deum to 
be sung in all the churches in his domains. Salvos were fired; 
the iron bells in the belfry towers crashed out their fullthroated 
jubilation. God had heard his tearful prayer again. And then, 
as if the Devil himself had a hand in the sinister business, this 
infant, too, fell iff during teething time and died.... 

Grandfather was stunned. He was frozen with grief. It was 
no small matter, to be sure. Then the undying hope: Why not 
try again? Perhaps better luck next time. Where is the man 
who can fathom the designs of Providence? With a prayerful 
heart he set himself to await the outcome of the Crown Prin- 
cess’ new contest with fate. And when it came on July 3, 1709, 
the King almost had an apoplectic stroke. 

Sophie Dorothea had given birth to a girl! 

King Frederick, now fully disillusioned, realized the futility 
of all his efforts to tempt fate through the agency of his son 
and his daughter-in-law. He was painfully conscious that life 
was fast slipping away from him. There was no more time to 
be lost. Something had to be done—something immediate, 
drastic and final. He became frantic. He ijost his head com- 
pletely. For the chird time he married.... 

She was Princess Sophie Louisa of Mecklenburg-Schwerin. 
She was only twenty-five years old and they gave her to him 
because she was occasionally addicted to maniacal fits.... He 
had married her because she was young, good looking and ap- 
peared to be healthy. The King perhaps thought: She surely 
must be a good breeder! 

With mingled feelings of anxiety and amusement the scandal- 
mongering, intriguing courts of Europe breathlessly awaited the 
biological fruits of this happy marriage. They waited in vain. 
Nothing happened,... To say the least, the situation became 
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painful for King Frederick. He almost tore his hair in chagrin 
and shame. Wags winked their eyes knowingly and made 
obscene physiological innuendoes. ... ‘The whole world tittered: 
“Good heavens! At his age tocol Serves him right, the old 
fool!” 

But while the King’s enemics rejoiced at his humiliation, and 
he himself was making bitter lamentation over it, an inscrutable 
Destiny relented at Jast. On January 24, 1712, the happy news 
was brought to King Frederick that a male child was born to 
the Crown Prince and Princess. 

Grandfather crowed with delight. He wept for joy.... 

He had been delivered from a horrible fate] Now he could 
die at last in peace.... 


CHAPTER TWO 
Tre BartisM oF 4 TERo 


J 


Tuer was a great surge of music in the air. It swelled 
like a sea of light in ascending waves of rapture over the city 
of Berlin. 

Precisely at four o’clock this day, January 31, 1712, the infant 
son and heir of the Crown Prince Frederick William was being 
baptized in the court chapel. Fierce therefore was the pzan 
of the church bells in their clamor of thanksgiving. Thrice 
roared the cannon in a salvo of homage. Thrice thundered the 
roll of the kettledrums. ‘Thrice shrilled the fanfaronade of 
brazen trumpets. Every organ pealed solemnly and every knee 
was bending low. Deep German voices, running husky and 
dark with feeling, boomed forth their praise to the Lord God 
Sabaoth in a sonorous chorale: 


Te Deum laudamus! Te Dominum confitemurl 
Onmnis terra te veneratur. 


Since early morning, the capital had been aflutter with the 
imminence of a great public celebration. The thrifty, hard- 
working people groaned: Another holiday in a seemingly end- 
less cycle of holidays—another day of enforced idleness adding 
further to their already insufferable burden of poverty and 
wretchedness! Reluctantly the artisans put away their tools; 
the stolid burghers, with impassive faces, drew the shutters over 
their shop windows. Was there any use in grumbling? The 
fussy little King, drunk with joy over the providential birth of 
a son and heir to the succession, had commanded by royal decree 
that this day be universally devoted by his subjects to solemn 
prayer and thanksgiving. Brightly arrayed in festive garh, they 
therefore milled in throngs through the narrow cobblestoned 
streets, flowing in noisy streams by all approaches to the Royal 
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Palace. All the churches and public houses in the city resounded 
with their alternating prayers, drunken laughter and ribaldry. 
Lusty Bacchic rites enlivened an otherwise dull day of pious 
church hymnaing. 

The King had commanded to rejoice. What could one do? 

In the palace courtyard reigned pandemonium. Illustrious 
puests from every part of the Empire were hastily arriving in 
magnificent equipages covered with the dust of distant roads, 
to participate in the ceremony at the baptismal font. The royal 
apartments also seethed with a feverish activity. Everyone, in- 
cluding the King and the royal family, the court chamberlains, 
the ladies- and gentlemen-in-waiting and a whole army of 
palace flunkeys, seemed to have gone frantic with the excite- 
ment of preparing for the momentous event. A heightened 
feeling of expectancy was in the air. 

At a slow and stately pace the baptismal cortége proceeded to 
the court chapel, Files of Swiss Guards, their brightly burnished 
steel cuirasses and halberds making a brave display in the bright 
afternoon sun, lined both sides of the way. The organ in the 
chapel throbbed with bursting sound, the choir chanted solemnly 
and the great concourse of people massed in front of the palace 
gates coared their hurrahs with exemplary loyalty. 

The royal chapel was bathed in brilliant candlelight. Hun- 
dreds of wax tapers sputtered festively from the great candelabra 
and the sconces on the walls. Dazzling appeared the elegant 
company of cavaliers and ladies richly attired in satins, silks 
and velvets of al] the colors of the rainbow. Also there was no 
dearth of royal godfathers and godmothers present. For in 
strict conformity with the court etiquette of the period, all of 
the friendly ruling princes and princesses of Europe officiated 
in this capacity through proxies. Ac the christening were thus 
represented the Emperor Karl, Tsar Peter the Great, the States- 
General, the Republic of Switzerland, the Elector, the Electress 
and the Electress-mother of Hanover, the Duchess of Brunswick, 
and the Dowager Duchess of Mecklenburg. All of these poten- 
tates, in the extravagant spirit that characterized that flamboyant 
age, had sent lavish and costly gifts. Only the States-General, 
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with traditional Dutch practicality and sobriety of taste, had pre- 
sented an exquisitely figured gold box which contained a deed 
of anguity worth 4,000 florins. . 

The King was enthusiastic over all these truly royal gifts. 
He beamed his gratitude on every side and returned to the 
donors gifts of even greater splendor. Also he heaped many 
honors on all those present at the baptism. His joy was great— 
let the whole world know it! . 

With great pomp, the procession swept into the chapel girt 
with sound. By express order of the King a little silver crown 
had been perched on the infant’s tiny head. He was dressed in 
a glittering robe of silver brocade studded with diamonds. Six 
youthful countesses, famed for their beauty and especially picked 
for the occasion by the King, charming ladies’ man that he 
was, with the meticulous care of a Paris, held up the child’s 
long train. He was carried into the chapel under a canopy of 
rich stuffs that was supported by a princess and two princes 
of the blood. Then the precious little fellow was placed on a 
cushion under a gleaming gold-embroidered baldachin whose 
four golden posts were held by four magnificent Knights of 
the Order of the Black Eagle. 

King Frederick's heart overflowed with pride and happiness. 
He had lived long enough to see his fondest wish fulfilled. 
His enemies would now be confounded. Loudly he boasted 
before all his assembled guests that his little grandson was born 
to a glorious destiny. All omens presaged it, Did they need 
better proof for this than the fact that he was born in January, 
the month of his own coronation? Inspired by this happy 
portent he had accordingly hastened the day of the baptism so 
that it might cake place before the end of the “month of corona- 
sion.” This was just for good iuck, he had explained apolo- 
getically, Also he commanded that the child be named Fred- 
erick. Without a doubt it was the most appropriate name for 
him-—one that had brought countless blessings on the House 
of Brandenburg, generation upon generation, since Frederick 
of Hohenzollern became the first overlord of the Mark in 1415. 

The baptismal service drew to an end. King Frederick, heap- 
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ing caresses with rude ardor on his little grandson, bestowed on 
him the titles Prince of Prussia and of Orange. And as if these 
honors were not quite enough for an infant of seven days, he 
inducted him with great ceremony into the Order of the Black 
Eagle. In later years, Frederick the Great grew very mirthful 
over this. He facetiously remarked that thus from his very 
baptism he had been destined to glory.... 

Once more the baptismal cortége formed and as the chapel 
rocked with the recessional, it reéntered in state the royal apart- 
ments. The King was flushed with an inner peace. Slowly, 
and beaming happily, he hobbled back into the palace on his 
weak little legs. 


YJ 


The Prussian Court awaited with apprehension the time when 
the infant Frederick would begin his teething, The sad fate 
of his wo little brothers before him only served as an ominous 
reminder of what might befall him as well. No one displayed 
more concern and anxiety than grandfather, the King. He 
worked himself into a perpetual cold sweat over it. And finally, 
when at the end of six months there was no sign of developing 
trouble, for lithe Frederick's teeth had come casily and quickly, 
the King once more began to breathe freely. He even waxed 
pious, in his own egocentric way: 

“One can see in this a kind of predestination. May God pre- 
serve him to us a long time yet!” 

Then be sank back into a peaceful lethargy and awaited 
death’s coming with resignation. 

The end of the happy sovereign came on February 27, 1713, 
only thirteen months after Frederick’s birth. Jt came with 
startling suddenness and accompanied by tragic circumstances. 

One day as King Frederick sat in his apartments, decrepit, 
feeble and prematurely old, his twenty-nine year old queen, 
Sophie Louisa, whom he had married with one foot already in 
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the prave, rushed in screaming mad, ‘The poor King’s blood 
froze in his veins as he regarded her. She was stark naked. 
Her hair streamed wildly behind her. A glitter of fiendish 
hatred flamed in her eyes. The King trembled like an aspen 
leaf. Was it that he suddenly became aware of the great crime 
which he, a broken, sickly gargoyle, had committed against her, 
a young, healthy, beautiful woman, by marrying her and thus 
condemning her to the barren joys of fruit tasting bitter? For 
in his eyes now she must have suddenly taken on the guise ot 
an avenging angel, terrible in her wrath, invincible in her 
righteousness. Swiftly she advanced upon him, with the fierce 
inevitability of destiny, She paralyzed him with the fury of 
her insane hate. 

Crash! Crash] With her bare fists she shattered her way 
through the glass door separating him from her vengeance. He 
saw her approaching nearer and nearer, her hands cut and bleed- 
ing, and with convulsive violence reaching out for his throat. 
He screamed in terror. Then his senses whirled and all went 
black before him.... 

servants arrived in the nick of time. They dragged the 
struggling, shrieking madwoman away. Then they laid the 
King in his bed in a dead faint. He never regained conscious- 
ness. 


CHAPTER THREE 
A Bot in a Cutna Sop 


I 


On CE again a magnificent cortége wends its stately way 
across the palace courtyard to the royal chapel. Once 
more the organ throbs its solomn measures and the choir chants 
sonorously, but this time, instead of joyous baptismal music it 
is the dirgeful requiem mass for the dead. “In the meantime 
Frederick I died, and he and his false grandeur were buried 
together, grandeur which only consisted in vain pomp and a 
fastidious display of frivolous ceremonies.”* 

This vain pomp and false grandeur continued for a long time 
after the King’s death. Frederick William, his successor, 
prompted more by the dictates of a rigid court etiquette than 
by a deep feeling of personal bereavement, with dismal resigna- 
tion set himself to mourn fer two whole, seemingly intermin- 
able months. The ritual of his public mourning took on the 
stupendous dimensions and elaborateness of the death cult of 
Osiris. 

For eight days the body of the deceased monarch rested in 
stale in a room that was heavily draped in violet velvet and 
somberly illuminated by hundreds of flickering candles, dripping 
wax. It lay upon a bed flaming with a cover of scarlet velvet 
embroidered with numerous crowns and golden eagles, set off 
exquisitcly by pearls. On the dead King’s head rested the golden 
crown, and his regal mantle of purple and ermine wrapped him 
about. The Grand Cordon and the Order of the Black Eagle 
blazed Itke a sunburst on his little chest, shrunken in death. 
To the right of him his diamond-hilted sword, to the left of 
him his golden scepter—both symbols of the power and author- 
ity that he had struggled so bitterly to achieve and preserve, 
but which was his no longer. 

* Letter from Frederick che Great to Voltaire, July 27, 1739. 
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Again, on March 6, the body was undressed and reclothed in 
new and still more dazzling attire—this time in the very finest 
cloth of gold, studded with precious gems. It was then placed 
in a coffin. 

The final obsequies took place on May 2, in the royal chapel 
now transformed into a castrum doloris. Almost the entire 
Prussian army was assembled on the parade ground in the 
palace square to do the dead King the final honors. Between 
lines of Swiss Guards, drawn up at rigid attention, the funeral 
cortége proceeded to the royal chapel. 

With touching, filial piety, Frederick William, the new king, 
knelt before the catafalque in deep prayer throughout the long, 
solemn service for the departed dead. Apparently he was over- 
come by grief. Young as he was, he had already learned how 
to dissimuiate well. In fact, if the truth must be told, there had 
never been any too preat love lost between him and his father. 
But what was there to be done about it now? It was required 
of him to mourn and shed tears. So he mourned and shed tears. 
Perhaps he overdid it somewhat. This became patently clear 
to the canny court ladies and gentlemen, who for the greater 
part were unscrupulous adventurers, intriguers, and spies in 
the secret employ of foreign powers. Lynx-eyed, they regarded 
his tearful histrionics with cynical amusement. 

No sooner was the service ended when the young King re- 
entered his apartments. His relief doubtlessly was great. The 
messy business was over at last! The prolonged mourning had 
proven fatiguing even for his iron nerves. Now he bethought 
himself with his characteristic sobriety of the duties of king- 
ship. He had ever been a hard-headed realist. It was not for 
nothing that the political guide tor the monarchs of that age 
was Macchiavelli’s If Principe. Frederick William’s milieu of 
political morality was one in which Cardinal Fleury, Alberoni 
and Walpole played an immaculate game of political chess, 
never fearing to stoop to the most reprehensible petty trickery 
and chicanery to gain an advaniage over a hated opponent. With 
a businesslike dispatch and a display of energy that had here- 
tofore been unknown among the ruling heads of the House 
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of Brandenburg, the new King turned only a few minutes 
after the funeral to the affairs of state. 

Then ali of Europe suddenly sat bolt upright and rubbed 
its cynical eyes with astonishment. Here was no minuetting, 
pirouetting king—that much was certain. This was no feeble 
Frederick the First who out of ennui and weariness signed 
blank forms to be filled in by his ministers with whatever laws, 
orders and decrees their hearts pleased. The new monarch 
swept into his office like a hurricane or a tidal wave. All! the 
incompetents, grafters, sycophants, parasites and adventurers 
scurried to safety before the avalanche of his fury. His eye 
was baleful but how discerning! 

They knew when to be discreet, For the King always carried 
with him an immense bamboo cudgel. Upon the slightest 
provocation or suspicion he laid on with such gusto that a 
broken skull or a few battered ribs was but a resulting com- 
monplace. In the matter of the cudgel Frederick William 
showed himself to be broadminded and a democrat. It was all 
alike to hirn whether the man he beat was a prince or a chimney 
sweep. He struck right heartily and he enjoyed himself. 

The bon vivants grew melancholy. The effeminate, pleasure- 
ioving régime had almost overnight been banished by this 
brutish, foul-mouthed bear of a King. A drab, hard-working, 
practical, everyday spirit had entered. 

The age of gallantry was no more.... 


I} 


Barely had the old King’sighed his last when Frederick Wil- 
liam arose brusquely from beside the corpse and hastily elbowed 
his way through the crowd of cavaliers, court chamberlains and 
pages, who in demonstratively loud voices were wailing bitterly 
over their loss. Subsequent events fully justified their lamenta- 
tion, even if it was only mock turtle. 

When the new King reached his own apartments he shut 
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himself up and forbade anyone to come near him, He wished 
to be left alone and undisturbed so that he might be able to 
think quietly and formulate his plan of action for the future. 
He was well aware of the fact that the court was infested with 
dangerous intriguers and adventurers and that they wished him 
no good. Naturally he feared them and desired to get rid of 
them at the earliest opportunity. 

Only a half hour after he had entered his apartments he hur- 
riedly summoned before him the Grand Marshal von Printzen 
whom he bade bring the court register. Scowling furiously, he 
scanned the list of all the court dignitaries, officials, servants and 
pensioners. Then to the utter horror of his much peruked grand 
marshal, he seized a quill, dipped it in ink, and drew a heavy, 
murderous line across the list from top to bottom. Also he 
very calmly informed von Printzen that the end of the seven 
fat years had arrived for the parasitical courtiers, that those 
who would not work would not eat, and that henceforth they 
would have to shift for themselves. However, to observe the 
proprieties, he would magnanimously tolerate their annoying 
presence until after the funeral. After that: double quick march! 

Deathly pale and frightened as a rabbit, the Grand Marshal 
emerged from the interview. In the antechamber he was sur- 
rounded by the crowd of cavaliers clamoring for information. 
His power of speech seemed to have left him. He stood dazed 
and tight lipped. All the urging from the apprehensive cour- 
tiers to speak proved unavailing, Finally, losing patience, one 
bolder than the rest, Lieutenant von Tettau, a court chamber- 
lain and chief of the King’s bodyguard, tore the court register 
from von Printzen’s trembling hands. He saw the fatal line 
and understood. Then turning to the anxious cavaliers about 
him, he announced drily: “Gentlemen, the King our good 
master is dead, and the new King sends us to the Devil!” 

Frederick William was as good as his word. Immediately 
after the funeral he seized hold of an unoffending mattre de la 
cour by the scruff of his neck and the satin seat of his breeches 
and, with a well-aimed kick from his royal boot, catapulted 
him down the stairs where the cavaliers picked up his ruffled 
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remains. He then sent most of the dignitaries, chamberlains 
and pages packing. They left cursing under their breath. The 
King also dismissed the master of ceremonies, the herald-at-arms, 
the twenty-six drummers and trumpeters who ran before him 
announcing all his movements, the Swiss Guards who were 
always magnificently dressed in silks, velvets and gold and, 
lastly, the musicians of the court chapel. Regarding the last, 
Frederick William felt that he could easily do without them. 
His musical tastes were simple. They never went beyond Mar- 
tin Luther’s hymn “Ein’ feste Burg ist unser Gott,” and for that, 
he said, one did not need fol-le-rol musicians in rich liveries 
but voices such as God gave and good, honest German hearts 
overflowing with love of Him. 

In this berserker manner he struck from his list three-fourths 
of the pensioners and the remainder had to rest content with 
inconsequential pittances. It was a veritable Slaughter of the 
Innocents. 

His father had populated his stables with 1,000 saddle-horses 
of the finest breeds, Without any loss of time, Frederick Wil- 
liam sold g7o of these horses, keeping only 30 for his own use. 
On how many horses can one ride at the same time? he had 
mockingly asked his master of horse, who, almost shocked 
out of his wits at such unheard-of miserliness, had feebly but 
inefiectually remonstrated with the King. With the large sum 
of money derived from the sale of the horses as well as of the 
almost incredible number of pearls, precious stones and dia- 
monds the late King had acquired he paid off, in part at least, 
some of the latter’s staggering personal debts. 

Now that he was King and free to do as he pleased, Frederick 
William first began to assert himself, All his life he had been 
held under the thumb of his capricious, unreasonable father, 
had been forced to ape his tastes, to echo his ideas, to pursue 
the same meaningless, vapid existence, Stolid and secretive, he 
had nursed his resentment in silence. Doggedly he had set him- 
self to wait for the day of his deliverance. It would have to come 
some day, he knew. Dutiful and respectful to his father he had 
ever been. He too, like the rest, had contented himself with 
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sitting in his shadow and adoring with hypocritical ostentation. 
But was there any need for it now that the old reprobate was 
dead? 

A child who hates his father is painfully anxious to be as 
dissimilar to him as possible in every way. Frederick William’s 
father had wished to out-French the Frenchmen; Frederick 
William, with a mighty beer jug brimming over with spirituous 
love for the Fatherland, now roared: Vivat Teutscher Nation! 
His father had loved extravagance and luxury; Frederick Wil- 
liam now became miserly and lived as frugally as the commonest 
clod in his kingdom. His father had loved the ladies and 
French cooking; Frederick William despised the former and 
abominated the latter. Immediately upon his ascension he issued 
an interdict against everything French—French cooking, French 
dancing, French etiquette, French wigs and French gallantry 
were all banished forever from the kingdom. Frederick Wil- 
liam wished to bury together with his father’s bones all hateful 
reminders of him. How ill he succeeded in this we shail dis- 
cover in subsequent chapters. For there are alarming ghosts 
that always come back to haunt and sometimes even to mock 
men... 

“Logical consistency rests only with the angels in heaven,” 
Thomas Aquinas is reputed to have ruefully admitted once to 
a railing heretic who had by dialectical ingenuity tripped him 
up on a fine point in theology. This no doubt explains why 
Frederick William’s character was marked by the most gro- 
tesque inconsistencies and contradictions. He surely was no 
angel of heaven. But warped as his ungovernable, passionate 
Mature certainly was, he wished to live hike an upright man 
and a “believing Christian.” He never did anything but in 
extremes. By turns he was a snarling, conscienceless savage, a 
sentimental beer-guzzling German, a sadistic brute, a simple, 
penitent sinner, a carousing, vulgar lout and a man walking 
humbly with his God. True enough, his was the Old Testa- 
ment God, the God of lex talionis, Jahweh Sabaoth Lord of 
Hosts, from whose iron nostrils leaped destroying flames of 
vengeance. Like the overgrown child he was, he could be cal- 
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culatingly vicious as well as disarmingly ingratiating, cunning 
as a serpent, and yet fantastically naive, so that he invariably 
walked unsuspectingly into the traps which his enemies and 
those who wished to exploit him wilily had laid for him, Com- 
ically enough, he prided himself unduly on an uncanny ability 
to read through the designs of all evil plotters. Oh, indeed! 
Just let someone try to fool this old fox! He was too sly for 
all of them! 

Frederick William wished to start his reign with hands 
washed clean of his father’s profligacy and corruption. If his 
life and actions subsequently appeared contrary to this wish 1 
was because of his insane temperament that wrought the bizarre 
contradictions in his character, as well as the blind force of 
circumstance against which he battled with the effectiveness of 
a stuffed puppet. 

Thrift and economy were now the order of the day for Fred- 
erick William, Every morning he painstakingly went over the 
cook’s account of his expenses for the kitchen. He wrangled 
with him incessantly, abused him to his heart’s content and he 
beat him nearly to a pulp with his bamboo cudgel, that inde- 
structible, and indispensable instrument of justice, which had 
been especially imported for him so that he might mete out 
direct and effective punishment upon all malefactors and knaves. 

With this same meticulous care he studied the itemized ac- 
counts of his various governmental bureaus, thaler by thaler and 
pfennig by pfenaig. By merciless weeding out of all that was 
not practical and useful, he succeeded in reducing the annual 
expenses Lo one fifth of what they formerly were, from 276,000 
to 55,000 thalers. For the rest, he pared every item of expendi- 
ture down to the very bone. 

The civil list as well he cut down to a minimum. Disap- 
pointed were ail the curled officials and dignitaries who had 
lulled themselves into a sweet inactivity with the belief that they 
had been retained for merely ornamental and stage-parade pur- 
poses. Most of them discovered their dilemma too late, much 
to their grief. The King swept them out of office with a speed 
and a thoroughness that was breathtaking. 
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Gone were the good old days of feasting and merrymaking 
and worshiping the gods Priapus and Bacchus with strong 
spirits and grape leaves in their hair. The seven lean years 
had set in at last—for the sycophants, parasites and idlers. Now 
that disturbing question propounded in “Piers Plowman” would 
receive adequate answer: 


If Adam delved and Eve span, 
Who was then the gentleman? 


Everyone would be obliged to work, from the King down to 
the most lowly chimney sweep in his domains. For so the King 
had commanded and as he himself had so quaintly expressed it: 
“For We are the Lord and King and We can do what We 
please.” Now go and gainsay such a King! 


Tht 


The entire elepant world stood aghast, “What a miser!” they 
mocked with almost righteous indignation. Who had ever 
heard of a self-respecting king who was content to be a miser? 
It is the very nature of kings to squander gold by the barrel. 
The late lamented Frederick the First had been an illustrious 
example of this beau ideal of a king. Therefore they loved 
him, In truth, he was a great king! But this coarse boor—a 
king indeed] What a scandal his coronation had caused! It 
had set all the court ladies’ tongues aclucking presto furioso 
from Versailles to St. Petersburg. The stingy lout had expended 
for his enthronement exactly the sum of 2,574 thalers and 9 
plennigs. The memory of his sainted father’s burning up 
thalers, six whole millions of them on his coronation, caused 
many sighs of regret. Evil days had descended upon Prussia, 

The King’s miserliness was at least consistent. It even pursued 
him into the affairs of his own household. 

“His table was served with frugality; it never exceeded neces- 
saries,” testified dourly his daughter Wilhelmine in her Mém- 
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He personally dished out the victuals at table to make sure 
that there would be no unnecessary waste. He jealously guarded 
the butter platter against any possible depredations by his hungry 
guests. Anyone who dared complain of his parsimoniousness, 
even members of his own household, would be ungloriously 
knighted with a resounding thwack over the head from his 
bamboo. 

Frederick William’s extreme miserliness had manifested itself 
even in his boyhood. His highly cultivated mother, Sophie 
Charlotte, who despite her philosophical pretensions and her 
friendship with Leibnitz, was not altogether disdainful of the 
inane luxuries of a luxury-loving age, had once, when he was 
still a boy, withered him with the rebuke: “Miser! and at so 
tender an agel” 

What had called forth her indignation was her little son’s 
unaccountable flair for thrift. He had decided to keep a regis- 
ter of ali the money he received and all that he spent. His 
account was exact and painstakingly neat. On the first page 
he had carefully written: “Account of my ducats.” 

It was probably true that he loved money for its own sake 
and that his practice of strict economy in the running of the 
government as well as of his own household was but a pretext 
to indulge his miserly weakness. Even Wilhelmine is almost 
eager to indict her father with this charge: “His excessive love 
of money has made him pass for an avaricious man.” 

It is certain, however, that his tightening of the governmental 
purse strings and his establishment of a compact, efficient ad- 
ministrative machine, unencumbered by bureaucratic red tape 
and incompetents, helped to energize the sluggish flow of his 
country’s economic life. By his own tireless industry he set an 
example to all his officials. He infused into the affairs of gov- 
ernment a vigor and a pulsating tempo which it had never 
before experienced. Very few rulers had ever labored as hard 
and indefatiguably as Frederick William, although he worked 
to further no one’s ends but his own. 

With a suspicious sanctimony, reinforced by a well-calculated 
shrewdness, Frederick William ever sought to establish a moral 
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sanction for his absolutism and his economic exploitation of the 
people. Ingeniously he attempted to impress upon the public 
mind that its conception of Frederick William and the King of 
Prussia as being one and the same person was utterly erroncous. 
According to him Frederick William was an entity distinctly 
apart from that of the King of Prussia notwithstanding that 
both were irrevocably united. His heavy-footed dialectics, unbe- 
known to him, went the way of the neoplatonist Christian 
theologians when they atrempted to explain the relationship 
between Father, Son and Holy Ghost. Shall we say, then, that 
the King of Prussia was the Father and Frederick William the 
Holy Ghost, but a very tangible, plump, apopleptic and unholy 
ghost at that? His argument was simple. The King of Prussia 
was holy and infallible. By the grace of God, he, Frederick 
William had been placed in the divine King of Prussia’s employ. 
Paraphrasing this in simpler terms: Frederick William regarded 
himself as the devoted manager of the King of Prussia’s estate. 
For him, therefore, he was prepared to toil ceaselessly both night 
and day and bring no matter what sacrifice that would be 
required of him. This moral responsibility teward the King of 
Prussia he also wished to impress upon all of his subjects. ‘Those 
of them who proved impervious to his preaching he, following 
Mohammed’s able example, more successfully indoctrinated into 
his belief with his invincible bamboo cudgel and the lesser 
cudgels of his bailiffs and his gens d’ armes. To the all-powerful 
commander of the Prussian army under his father’s régime, “old 
Dessauer,” the grizzled Prince of Anhalt, he immediately upon 
his ascension sent a curt notification that sounded very much 
like a threat and an order of demotion: “Tell the Prince of 
Anhalt that I am the Finance Minister and the Field Marshal 
of the King of Prussia. This will uphold the King of Prussia 
as he should be upheld.” Let that iron ramrod of an “old Des- 
sauer” know his place then for henceforth the King will com- 
mand his army in person, actively as well as titularly! 
Whether Frederick William was sincerely inspired in apothe- 
osizing the office of the King of Prussia because of his exalted 
conception of the duties of a sovereign toward his state or 
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whether he was merely mountebanking with a charlatan’s sub- 
tlety and cunning, one thing is certain: His contempt for the 
people was wilting. He always treated them as if they were 
mere cattle or so many stocks and chattels whose one apparent 
use was to be ruthlessly exploited for his own material profit 
and aggrandizement. 

Unlike the other German princes who at least made a pretense 
of democratic leanings with their Landstaénde or Councils of 
Nobles, the new King of Prussia very bluntly proclaimed him- 
self an absolute monarch as his father had been. The nature of 
his intentions regarding his rule he clearly defined at the very 
outset. He peremptorily let it be known that he would brook 
no disobedience or insubordination on the part of any of his 
subjects. Indeed, he wished all rebellious knaves and evildoers 
to know that his royal will was like “a rock of bronze,” and let 
no one dare stand in its way at the peril of his life! 

Needless to say, no one but heroes, madmen and congenital 
idiots were witless enough to stand in his way. “It must be 
owned,” primly remarked Voltaire, “Turkey is a republic in 
comparison to the despotism exercised by Frederick William.” 


IV 


Already at a very early age, Frederick William had been 
marked out by Fate for the lite of a hero. His will to power 
first began showing its face when he was but four years old. 
One morning, while being dressed by his nurse, he clutched at 
a faroe silver buckle on one of his shoes with a strong, pudgy 
little hand, tore it off and then surreptitiously shoved it in his 
mouth. Suddenly he began to gag. The buckle stuck fast in 
his throat and would not come out. The nurse became hysterical 
and calied for help. Soon the entire court was about the little 
precious, some thumping him vigorously on his back and others 
babbling incoherent advice which no one either seemed to hear 
or cared to take. Buc the solution to the problem was finally 
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offered by the principal protagonist of the drama himself. He 
unexpectedly gulped painfully and with feelings of relief mingled 
with dismay, the courtiers saw a large lump, like the coiling 
movement of a snake, undulate down his little gullet. His 
delicate father, who always had been a victim of weak nerves, 
nearly went mad. A bottle of smelling salts was pushed under 
his nose to keep him from fainting, His mother uttered pierc- 
ing cries, which, in the quaint language of an early chronicler, 
were heartrending enough to have “melted rocks.” The doctors 
gave him a powerful purgative . . . the little prince was none 
the worse for his experience. The fuss made over him inflated 
his feeling of self-importance. He must have enjoyed the novel 
sensation of his newly discovered power over others. 

Years later this buckle was placed on public exhibition in a 
glass case at the Hohenzollern Museum in Berlin so that all 
patriotic Prussians might with their own eyes see the heartening 
proof of the indestructibility of the royal Hohenzollern diges- 
tive tract. 

Frederick William’s heroic cravings and will to power took on 
a much clearer form when he reached boyhood. He then began 
to show unmistakable sadistic tendencies. At first he delighted 
in torturing cats and dogs and other harmless animals. Then he 
developed a decided taste for malicious pranks in which the bod- 
ily injury of other children played an importance part. His 
brutality knew no bounds. At the slightest provocation he would 
beat and maul up boys younger or weaker than he. One of the 
victims of his bullying was his younger cousin who in time 
became George II of England, He pummeled him about so 
systematicaliy and with such good effect that his grandparents 
whom he was visiting at that time in Hanover bundled him 
unceremoniously back to Berlin. The profound political resulis 
of the beatings he gratuitously bestowed on poor George as a 
boy became first manifest many years later. The latter always 
bore a rankling grudge against him. He never quite forgave 
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V 

At the time of his coronation Frederick William was only 
twenty-five. He probably looked very much like one of those 
inimitable portraits by Frans Hals of the roisterous, brutish, 
wine-bibbing gentry of a former period. He was thickset, and 
very robust, jovial and wrathful by turns, doing everything with 
the blustering, eruptive force of a volcano in action. His com- 
plexion was florid, and if we are to take Pesne’s portraits of him 
for a guide, he even greatly resembled an English country squire 
whose chops had grown ruddy and full from much ale swilling 
and mutton eating. 

He had thick, flaxen hair which he wore tied in clubs, in 
conformity with the prevailing military fashion, After a num- 
ber of years he decided to do away with it entirely and had it 
cropped off. He then elected for his headdress a brown wig 
which jater was displaced by a round, white one. His one re- 
deeming physical charm lay in his eyes, these little, devilishly 
twinkling Frans Hals eyes about which his crony in the cups, 
Baron von Péilnitz, had remarked, that they sparkled “naturally, 
with a kind of laugh in them.” At most times this jovial 
laughter was superinduced by much beering, for Frederick Wil- 
liam, like his contemporaries, Tsar Peter the Great and Augustus 
the Strong, was a great tippler. At other times this laughter 
turned sardonic and cruel when provoked by a sadistic delight 
in playing obscene and invariably painful jokes of a physical 
and humiliating nature on those of whom he wished to make 
sport. 

His manner of speaking was slovenly and unpleasant, giving 
to those who came in contact with him the impression of snuf- 
fling. He spoke amazingly through his nose in a harsh, metallic 
voice. This little nasal trait of his afforded infinite amusement 
to his small children, including Frederick. They betimes learned 
to fear and even to hate him. Behind his back they entertained 
themselves royally with snuffling burlesques of his speech. 

No less distinguished were his table manners. He found it 
annoying to eat with a knife, fork and spoon. Instead he piled 
chunks of food down his gullet with his chubby, grease-dripping 
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fingers. He sent away his father’s French cooks. He just 
could not suffer French cooking) It was too effeminate for him. 
It nauseated him. It turned in his stomach, he compiained. 
He preferred virile man’s fare. He was ravenously fond of 
bacon and pigs’ knuckles served with sauerkraut, When he 
ate he grunted, chortled and devoured his food with destructive 
violence. It called forth the greatest astonishment and disgust 
in those who were eating with him. His hunger once appeased, 
he beamed sluggish benevolence like a fully fed animal. Then 
he properly relaxed and belched contentedly, completely disre- 
gardful of those present. The King had a strong character. He 
let no one interfere with his personal freedom, 

Similarly unorthodox was his attire. The last time he had 
worn a grand French peruke and the much befrilled Parisian 
clothes had been at his father’s funeral. Immediately after the 
coronation he appeared in common burgher’s clothes of a sober 
pattern and hue which created a furore at court. One could 
well understand a barbarian and madman like Peter the Tsar 
perversely wearing well-worn workingman’s clothes at grand 
court functions, but a civilized Protestant prince, a sober, self- 
respecting Prussian king at that! Simply scandalous! 

It has been pointed out as significant that often miserly people 
are correspondingly afflicted with a morbid passion for cieanli- 
ness. Frederick William certainly was badly smitten with it. 
He thoroughly washed his whole person at least five tumes daily. 
He trembled over his wardrobe with almost human solicitude.. 
Woe betide the lackey who permitted a fleck of dust to settle 
on his precious clothes! ‘Thwack descended the serviceable bam- 
boo with a resounding thud on the poor miscreant’s skull. The 
King’s fear of dust never gave him any rest. It was the bane 
of his existence. He even ordered removed all his silk- and 
cloth-upholstered furniture, sold ail his carpets and, in their 
stead, substituted furniture made entirely of wood. Perhaps his 
never slumbering thriftiness had something to do with the 
choice. At any rate, wooden furniture was cheaper. 

A vulgarian, a bully and a martinet, Frederick William 
nevertheless was possessed of a simple and open-hearted nature. 
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There were times when his offensiveness and brutality took on 
the form of a rugged honesty and a childlike trustfulness which 
made it comparatively easy for the unscrupulous adventurers, 
spies and seli-seekers by whom he was constantly surrounded, 
like buzzards around carrion, to exploit him for their own ends. 
He himself was disturbingly aware of this weakness on his part. 
Naively he tried to offset it on one occasion in the remarkable 
instruction he sent to the General Directorate shortly after he 
became King: 


We do not wish in any way to be treated with flattery. We wish 
always to hear the clear truth. Nothing must be hidden from Us, 
and no falsehood must be put before Us, for We are the Lord and 
King and can do what We like. 


Tt is very likely that Frederick William’s horror of flattery 
grew upon him through the years in a court that was permeated 
by artificiality, hypocrisy, double dealing, a correding cynicism 
and illimirable self-seeking. To be able to flatter with éclat and 
distinction was a necessary part of every young gentleman’s 
worldly education. In fact, flattery was thought of as a fine 
art, as frés gentil. For one not to display this ability was taken 
as a sign of a bad upbringing. Everybody knew that everybody 
else was a flatierer and a liar, but nobody cared a straw. More- 
over, it was expected of one. Even such enlightened cynics as 
Voltaire and Frederick the Great were maestri in the art. Com- 
pletely aware of each other’s shamming and duplicity they never- 
theless laid on the flattery to cach other, almost literally with a 
trowel. Their voluminous correspondence fairly reeks with it. 

Perhaps a certain casual incident which occurred during Fred- 
erick William’s childhood might have left its indelible marks 
on his impressionable mind and in later years served him as 
food for deep thought on the confusing ways of men. 

One day in 1695, when little Frederick William reached his 
seventh birthday, his father, the King, officially installed Count 
Dohna as his tutor. In honor of the great event the court gath- 
ered to listen to an address by Fuchs, the minister of state. 
Warming up to the occasion, the wily minister, obviously wish- 
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ing to flatter the senile King, pointed dramatically to the 
keenly observant boy and then burst into a torrent of eloquence: 

“These sparkling eyes, full of fire, this majestic and graceful 
bearing, do they not tell us in advance that a body so well formed 
must be animated by a mind better still? This union of body 
and mind will combine in this Prince, some day, the valor of a 
David, the wisdom of a Solomon, the clemency of an Augustus, 
the complaisance of a Titus, so that he may be, in his turn, the 
delight of mankind.” 

Frederick I, the doting father, must have believed every blessed 
word of it. Level-headed and shrewd Frederick William most 
likely did not—at least in later years. 

That “We the Lord and King did what We liked” goes 
without saying. He bullied the entire state bureaucracy into 
servile acquiescence so that it became a pliant tool to do his 
will. He personally directed the entire machinery of govern- 
ment administration, keeping himself thoroughly informed of 
even the most insignificant piece of departmental business. 
Nothing could be decided on without his order, written in his 
own precious hand. The King knew what he wanted and he 
saw to it that everybody else agreed with him on that. Wrong 
doing, insubordination, inefficiency or accepting bribes by his 
officials was punished with almost oriental severity. Often, im- 
patient of delay and unable to restrain his choleric temper, he 
decided to take the punitive instruments of justice into his own 
hands. So he laid on the culprit with his stout bamboo cudgel 
with such good moral effect that hardly one whole bone would 
remain in his body. 

The King was a surpassing virtuoso at cudgeling; his experi- 
ence in this was extensive. 

To protect himself against any possible abuses or dishonesty 
by his officials, Frederick William established an ingenious sys- 
tem of espionage. He named it the Fiscal. In his instructions 
to its director general von Kattsch, he bluntly gave warning to 
all concerned: 

“Von Kattsch shall not spare anyone, whoever it may be, even 
if it be my own brother. He must, of course, carefully look out 
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for thieves of every kind. He must watch all and spare none 
and he may be assured that I shall support him with energy 
against all as long as I live.” 

Frederick William always kept his word in such matters, 
The mere thought of him had a reforming effect on even the 
most corrupt of his officials. As he himself once expressed it 
with a pious euphemism, he had succeeded in putting “the fear 
of God into their heathen hearts.” 

Having regulated the economic life of the country so that 
he could count on a surplus—etn Plus machen—he now turned 
all his energies to the building up of a pertect military machitg. 
He entertained sober ideas about kingship and also about the 
means with which to saieguard it: “A king needs to be strong; 
in order to be strong he must have a good army; in order to 
maintain a good army he must pay it; in order to pay it he must 
raise the money.” 

His grandfather, the Great Elector, with keen foresight that 
was actuated by a stern realistm, had been the first ruler of mod- 
ern times to establish and maintain a large standing army. It 
was Frederick William's greatest ambition, and one that was 
almost an obsession with him, to create a perfect military ma- 
chine so that hy a display of great strength he might frighten 
off the other rapacious rulers of Europe who, like scavengers, 
were lying in wait for some convenient pretext or other to swoop 
down on him unexpectediy and carve up his domains between 
them. He knew their sly ways well enough. It was a game 
of hide-and-seek and its ethics was catch-as<atch-can. God 
for everybody, everybody for himself and the Devil take 
the hindmost. Yet the principal motive behind his martial 
dream was his craving to become strong enough some day to 
throw off the yoke of the accursed House of Hapsburg. He 
chafed under its many restraints and humiliations, although 
necessity compelled him to play the hypocritical rdle of a de- 
voted-unto-death vassal to che Emperor at Vienna, In the mean- 
while Frederick William bided his time and hopefully waited 
for a day of reckoning. He fully realized that money alone 
would furnish the sinews of war. 
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“Whoever has the disposal of ready cash commands both the 
civil and military service and by augmentation gains the respect 
and the admiration of the world.” But how could money be 
raised except by taxation? Therefore, in order to obtain taxes 
and still more taxes, it was first necessary to have something 
that was inexhaustibly taxable. For this end it was imperative 
to increase the prosperity of the land. In this instance the King’s 
right hand knew well enough what the left hand was doing. 
He lavishly gave to the people with one hand only that he might 
take it back again in a much increased form with the other, To 
employ a Biblical metaphor, he strewed his crumbs upon the 
waters; it was returned to him a thousandfold. The King was 
an excellent business man. 

He now threw himself with unbounded enthusiasm into the 
task of bringing prosperity to his people. His efficiency knew 
no bounds. He even forbade the apple women in the market- 
place to sit idle “without knitting.” He worked hard to improve 
agriculture. He ardered new roads built, canals dug and swamps 
drained. He encouraged commerce and industry. He made 
alluring offers to the land-hungry peasants in other countries to 
settle in his domains. They came in swarms into Prussia seek- 
ing a place they could call their own. The King settled them 
by the thousands on the wastelands, which by dint of hard 
iabor they soon transformed into blossoming fields and pleasant 
habitations. 

When on June 3, 1713, barely three months after the death of 
his father, he ordered that all his army supplies be purchased 
in Prussia so that it might increase commerce in the country, 
he discovered for the first time, to his dismay, the lamentable 
condition in which the Prussian industries were. Filled with 
rape the King immediately issued a decree prohibiting the in- 
vestment of Prussian capital abroad, a practice which had re- 
sulted in the languishing of home industries. His strenuous 
efforts quickly began to bear fruit. An industrial revival began. 
The wealth of the country increased as did the taxes, yet the 
people seemed to be no berter off now in their prosperity than 
they were before. However, this was no concern of the King’s. 
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Having trebled his revenues he was content to leave well enough 
alone. 

With canny foresight he continued to Jay by a great war fund 
and vast stores of war materials for a future emergency. The 
standing army of 30,c00 men which he had inherited from his 
father he rapidly increased until it numbered 90,000. It was 
a splendidly drilled, highly organized machine, working with 
the mechanical precision of a ramrod, an unheard-of phenom- 
enon in that day. When one considers that the entire popu- 
lation of Prussia was then only 2,250,000, the disproportionate 
size of Frederick William’s army is nothing less than astonish- 
ing. From his contemporaries it earned for him the reputation 
of a madman, which some modern psychiatrists insist he was. 

The King was happy. He had unwittingly laid the founda- 
tion for what was destined to become the much dreaded Prussian 
military power. 

In his essay, Des Meeurs, des Coutumes, de l'industrie, Fred- 
erick the Great characterized his father’s unorthodox reign with 
evident approbation: 


Under Frederick the First, Berlin had been the Athens of the 
North. Under Frederick William the First, it became its Sparta. 
Its enttre government was militarized. The capital became the 
strongheld of Mars. All the industries which serve the needs of 
armies prospered. In Berlin were established powder mills and 
cannon foundries, rifle factories, etc. 

Frederick William the First strove less to create new industries 
than to abolish useless expenditures. Formerly, mourning had been 
ruinously expensive. Funerals were accompanied by extremely 
costly festivities. These abuses were abolished. Houses and car- 
rlages were no longer allowed to be draped in black, nor were black 
liveries given to servants. Henceforth people died cheaply. The 
military character of the Government affected both customs and 
fashions. Society took a military turn. No one used more than 
three ells of cloth for a coat. The age of gallantry passed away. 
Ladies fled the society of men and the latter compensated them- 
selves with carousals, tobacco and buffoonery. 


CHAPTER FOUR 
Freperick Looxs wire WuIstFuL EYEs 


I 


Cripren are born—pursued by their fate. They come 
into the world without a will of their own. Willy-nilly 
their young lives are pounded cut on the anvils of a passionless 
causality. The stern realities of an implacable existence clamor 
for recognition. The crushing superimposition of the imperious 
wills of others already enfold the tender young soul with pre- 
monitions of distant sorrows. Then begins the phantom play 
of shadows over the mirrored surface of the quiet pool wrapped 
in dreams. Storm clouds brood ominously upon the horizon. 

Frederick the Great’s infancy and childhood were marred by 
frequent illnesses of a serious nature. There had been times 
when all hope was abandoned for his recovery. No reliance 
could be placed on his life, his sister Wilhelmine sadly remi- 
nisces: “Meanwhile my brother was of a very weak constitu- 
tion; his silent disposition and his want of vivacity caused well- 
grounded alarms for his life.” 

With the passing of time, however, the littke prince grew 
somewhat stronger, but he nevertheless remained puny, frail 
and sickly. The melancholy disposition of bis later years thus 
had its roots in the sickroom of his childhood. It lingered dis- 
turbingly in his large gray eyes which, enveloped in a perpetual 
mist of sadness, looked still larger and sadder because of his 
transparent little face, The harp vibrates most sensitively to 
the merest touch of the harpist’s fingers. Frederick’s organism, 
made morbidly sensitive by much illness, was like a harp, high- 
strung and nervous. The barest contact with reality made him 
react most acutely. The shadowy recollection of a dream seen 
in sleep, of an image half apprehended in the ebb and flow of 
his unawakened consciousness, of a verdant landscape hastily 
glanced in passing, of the snatch of a woman's song heard in 
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the quiet of evening, all these minutiz of experience made an 
indelible impression upon him. They became a part of his 
being. 

He was slow in thinking and still slower in answering. Chil- 
dren of a brooding disposition are immersed in daydreams. 
The words and thoughts of others cannot reach them. Their 
world is a dream play peopled with strange visions. Gently 
their troubled little souls are rocked to peace in the cradle 
of a perpetual revery whose overtones are like those of the 
brooding sea. It reverberates softly with grave, soothing music. 
Wilhelmine in her recollections ruminates: 


His understanding was good, but his disposition gloomy. He 
was long considering before he returned an answer: but then his 
answers were correct. He had great difficulty in learning and it 
was expected that in time he would be more remarkable for good 
sense than for wit. 


Little Frederick was reticent and shy, almost painfully self- 
conscious. He had to be spoken to twice before he fully under- 
stood what was asked of him. He drew more and more into 
himself and into his protective shell of dreams, like the mimosa 
pudica when it comes into the slightest contact with a hostile 
reality. His nature was too fragile to withstand its harsh im- 
pact. The rough-and-tumble world into which it was his great 
misfortune to be born was entirely unsuited to his temperament. 
It overwhelmed his child’s resistance and unconcernedly rode 
iron shod over his wounded, throbbing sensibilities. 

All children crave love and understanding. They cannot 
develop into normal and well-integrated beings except in a 
friendly environment in which all the warmest human affections 
are brought into play. Jt was only a forbidding hostility or at 
best a blighting indifference that Frederick met with in his 
early years. As happens in all families where there is little love 
or affection to harmonize its various members, Frederick, more 
from necessity than from choice, learned early in life how to 
discipline and conceal his true feelings. It was imposed upon 
him by the bitter need of acquiring virtuosity in survival. Dis- 
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simulation was logically the next art for him to cultivate. His 
mother, whom he needed most during this trying period, turned 
coldly away. She remained always inaccessible to him. 

It could hardly have been otherwise. Sophie Dorothea was 
an extremely unhappy and repressed woman. Her sordid and 
embattled married life had turned her into a hard, selfish neuro- 
tic. Many sorrows and grievances preyed upon her mind. They 
absorbed her completely and gave her no rest. Suffering creates 
a close bond between the unhappy; it also divides. It proved 
an insurmountable barrier between the Queen and her offspring. 
it kept them forever apart. 

What a dubious love Frederick and Wilhelmine bore for her! 
The latter, with an unforgiving resentment unsoftened even by 
maturer years, much suffering and a genuinely enlightened in- 
telligence, etched her mother’s character portrait with a quill 
dipped in vinegar: 


No one is without faults: the Queen has hers. All the pride and 
haughtiness of the House of Hanover are concentrated in her per- 
son, Her ambition is unbounded; she is excessively jealous, of a 
suspicious and vindictive temper and never forgives those by whom 
she fancies she has been offended. 


Sophie Dorothea left Frederick’s upbringing entirely to his 
governesses, Mesdames de Kamecke and de Roucoulles. She 
had neither the inclination, the time nor the energy to bring 
him up herself. Life had dealt none toa kindly with her. In 
the course of the years, because of her accumulating misery, her 
heart had become calloused and atrophied. The wounds in- 
fiicted upon her unforgiving nature by the brutal, cynical world 
in which she lived showed their scars but too plainly, Her 
disposition, originally sweet and gracious, had turned dour and 
unsympathetic” “Dealt with anjesdy by others, she developed 
certain malicious and spiteful traits. She became self-willed and 
petulant and an adept at all the arts of duplicity to a nicety. 
To reach her ends, most often but very impractical and petty 
ends that brought neither her nor those near her any profit, 
glory or happiness but incessant strife, wretchedness and quar- 
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reling, she would employ the most questionable means. From 
those who had victimized her she had Jearned her lesson in 
survival only too well. Cunningly she fought her conscience- 
less world back with its own unfair weapons of deceit and 
double-dealing. In time, her flair for intrigue became as com- 
pulsive in her as it was in Richelieu and in Kaunitz, Maria 
Theresa’s subtle chancelior. Needless to say, this proclivity of 
hers brought no end of trouble upon herself, her contrary, 
despotic husband, her unoffending children Frederick and Wil- 
helmine, and half of the rulers and chancelleries of Europe as 
well. 

Thus the milieu from which Frederick the Great drew his 
first spiritual sustenance was one in which many wills clashed 
for supremacy, in which the plan of battle was interwoven with 
the ultrafine threads of intrigue and counterintrigue. Were it 
not for their tragic consequences to a cowed and oppressed 
humanity, these diverting machinations might have most closely 
resembled one of those gay, intricate farces of Moliére or Gol- 
doni. But the historical current in its implications runs deeper 
than its surface theatricalism would warrant. 

Frederick William had no smail share in the deadening of 
his wife's finer impulses. Unimaginative and pig-headed, his 
range of vision and interest took in nothing but himself. The 
dominating emotions of his life devolved from an insane desire 
to bend other people to his wiil and the satisfaction of his gross 
appetites and Falstafhan humors. Toward his wife he was 
ever ruled by contrary feelings, vaulting from one mad extreme 
to another, from a torrid, sheepish love to an implacable arctic 
hatred. Between these hot and cold applications of his love, 
Sophie Dorothea’s heart took cold and turned into what Hein- 
rich Heine, speaking of Georges Sand, had characterized: “A 
Chinese ice which is warm in the mouth but which freezes in 
the stomach.” Sophie Dorothea on special dress occasions could 
wear in public the sweetest, the most ingratiating smile, bur to 
those who knew her well she revealed qualities that were far 
from amiable. 

“Fiechen|” grunted Frederick William affectionately whenever 
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he warmed to his wife. This was the pet name he provided for 
her in his weaker moments. Then he became lavishly demon- 
strative and playful in his fierce, bearish fashion. He pinched 
her fat, sallow cheeks lovingly and lavished rude caresses on her 
in the manner of a man little used to lovemaking. But these 
softer moments of his came rarely. Most of the time he and his 
Fiechen were quarreling fiercely and snarling at each other like 
two wildcats. These conjugal skirmishes proved very enliv- 
ening to the Berlin Court, which had become insufferably color- 
less and dull as a result of the King’s decree against luxury and 
idjeness. 

Frederick William, ike many other men of his psychological 
type, proved an unreasonably jealous husband. He made 
wretched Sophie Dorothea’s existence with his ceaseless nagging, 
incriminations and unfounded suspicions, The adventurers and 
Spies at court were anything but slow in fastening upon this 
mania of the King. Like the astute Romans, they believed in 
the effectiveness of “divide and rule.” By artful cale-mongering 
and corridor muttering they succeeded beyond their wildest 
hopes in increasing the dissension between the royal pair. 

The courtier who distinguished himself mast in this kind of 
strategy was the very capable minister of state, Count von 
Grumbkow. This charming man, having a discerning eye for 
business and never averse toward carning an honest thaler, 
placed himself in the secret pay first of Louis XV and after- 
wards of the Emperor Leopold. With a loyalty that must not 
be too closely questioned he served the latter as his confidential 
informer regarding Prussian state affairs as well as his deus ex 
machina in influencing the King’s governmental policies. The 
preat measure of success with which his efforts in this direction 
were blessed made him cynically boast in private that he pos- 
sessed a conscience as slippery as glass and the agility of a cat 
in extricating himself from the tight corners into which his 
labyrinthine intrigues invariably led him. In addition to all 
these superior talents of getting on in the world he displayed 
considerable erudition, charming manners, a satirical bent of 
mind and the most disarming way in which he said extremely 
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offensive things. In toto: He was a cynic par excellence to those 
he wished to wound. 

When his opponents stormed and raged Grumbkow only 
purred mollifyingly. They spat their hatred at him. He, in 
turn, gushed at them soothing syrup flavored with subtle venom. 
Because they were less witty and intellectually less adroit than 
he, they stood in mortal fear of his serpent’s tongue. Frederick 
the Great, who had been the deliberate victim of much of his 
unscrupulous scheming, characterized Grumbkow as an inde- 
fatigable and at the same time “the greatest intriguer of his 
day,” a by no means mean distinction for the eighteenth cen- 
tury which marked the apogee of this diverting art. 

Sly Grumbkow found it therefore to his great advantage to 
work the game at both ends. With affecting tears in his eyes 
he would swear undying loyalty to the King and promise to 
support him against the Queen and her intrigues. Frederick 
William was moved. He felt grateful. Then, with no lesser 
ardor and sincerity, Grumbkow proceeded to declare to the 
Queen, holding God as his witness, that he was eager to work, 
in secret of course, for her interests against those of the King. 
Sophie Dorothea equally expressed touching gratitude. In this 
manner the minister curried favor with both of the royal pair. 
He became the indispensable consoler and adviser to each and 
against the other. Obviously it was a perilous course to pursue, 
but Grumbkow had always dazzled the world with the pyro- 
technics of his Macchiavellian tight-rope virtuosity. Therefore 
it was often comparatively easy for him to mold the King’s 
state policies according to his own and the Emperor’s inclina- 
tions. 

Wilhelmine, with a keen psychological insight into the char- 
acters of those with whom she came in contact, dispatches the 
minister of state neatly with her caustic poniard: 


M. de Grumbkow may pass for one of the ablest ministers that 
have appeared for a great length of time. He 1s uncommonly polite, 
his conversation 1s both easy and witty. Though possessed of a 
cultivated, pliant and insinuating mind, he chiefly pleases by that 
talent for satire, which is so prevalent in our times. He knows 
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how to blend the serious with the agreeable; but this brilliant ex- 
terior conceals a depraved, selfish and perfidious heart. Nothing 
equals the licentiousness of his conduct; his character is a compound 
of vices which render him abhorrent to the virtuous. 


Crombkow was a man of classical tastes. He delighted in 
playing the agent-provocateur Iago to the clumsily blundering, 
blind elephant thundering Othello of Frederick W iliiam. It 
served his intrigues well io keep the King’s conjugal kettle 
always boiling. 

One day, while the King was away on one of his periodic 
tours of inspection of his domains, Minister Grumbkow, with 
surpassing Old Testament devotion to the chastity of the royal 


marriage bed, sent posthaste Aying a swift courier alter his 
master, informing him with pious horror that the Queen in his 
absence was playing the wanton. 


After a fortnight [writes Wilhelmine] the King returned to 
Berlin in a great rage. He received his children very well, but 
would not see the Queen. He went across her bedroom to the 
supper room without saying a word. This behavior filled the Queen 
and us with cruel anxieties. She at length spoke te him and ex- 
pressed in the most tender terms the sorrows she felt at this treat- 
ment. He answered her with reproaches, upbraiding her with her 
pretended :nfidelity; and had not Madame de Kamecke prevailed 
with him to withdraw, his rage might have led him to fatal violence. 


The follawing day, Frederick William, with true oriental cir- 
curnspection that will overlook nothing in such a sacred matter 
as protecting his conjugal property rights, assembled ail the 
physicians in Berlin to act as a sort of Sanhedrin of chastity, 
Then he commanded Holizendorf, the surgeon of his own regi- 
ment, and Madame de Kamecke, his old nurse, to examine the 
Queen. His old nurse he trusted implicitly. She was a woman 
possessed of the ancient virtues, of great sobriety of mind and 
steadfastness of character—one of those solid, noble dames Rem- 
brandt would have loved to paint. Of her alone in all the 
world the King stood in awe and trembling. Was it perhaps 
because of his childhood recollections of her as the all-powerful, 
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punitive agent? For it was she alone who stood as a protecting 
bulwark between his terrorized family and his sadistic wrath. 
Many the time that her intercession averted the crushing blow 
of his heavy, oxlike fist as it was about to descend upon his 
wretched little son Frederick. She was a gallant old lady and 
her young charge to his dying day had a warm spot reserved for 
hee in his cold, cotd heart. 

The verdict of the chastity experts proved contrary to Grumb- 
kow's expectations. The suave minister was so shocked that it 
was remarked he even registered dismay on his otherwise coolly 
composed face. 


They all warmly espoused the part of Her Majesty. Madame de 
Kamecke even treated the King with great severity and declared 
to him the injustice of his suspicions... . 


The King acted now with his characteristic contrariness. With 
the same impetuosity with which he had previously flung him- 
self into a jealous fit, he now curned into a bleating little lamb, 
penitent and contrite of heart: “The King gave way to reflec- 
tion. He implored the Queen’s pardon with a flood of tears 
which showed the goodness of his heart, and peace was restored.” 

Once more he blurted out her pet name Fiechen and chucked 
her lovingly under the chin. But after a little while he would 
again fall into his old errors and make the Qucen’s life unbear- 
able with his suspicions. It was therefore for a very good reason 
that “The Queen always was plunged into a dreadful melan- 
cholia.... The sad life which she led occasioned it.” 

If the theory of the so-called “battle of the sexes” needs validity, 
the relationship between Frederick the Great's father and mother 
furnishes distressing proof: 


His tutor had sedulously inspired him with contempt for the 
female sex. His opinion of women was so bad that his prejudice 
caused many vexations ta the Princess [Sophie Dorothea] of whom 
he was jealous to an excess, 


Jealousy begets the greatest cunning and the most ferocious 
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cruelty. Frederick William finally hit upon an ingenious plan 
which many jealous husbands before and after him seem to 
have arrived at independently in an unaccountable burst of in- 
spiration. He determined to break Sophie Dorothea’s will and 
drive the carnal demons from her by reducing her to a mere 
breeding machine. Somehow he managed to keep her con- 
stantly pregnant. She bore him fourteen children in all, of 
whom four died in their infancy. When Frederick William saw 
her preoccupied with an unending cycle of pregnancies, lacteal 
periods and looking after her “little regiment” of incessantly 
ailing children, his jealousy abated somewhat. He was certain 
that her active and ceaseless fecundity made her sexually unat- 
tractive to other men. How he must have chuckled to himself 
at the apparent success of his diabolical calculations! It never- 
theless appears from Wilhelmine’s description of her mother 
that despite these great hardships worked upon her body, she 
managed to preserve what appears to be an impressive and even 
attractive exterior: 


The Queen never was handsome. Her features are strongly 
marked, and none of them fine. Her complexion is pale; her hair 
a dark brown; her shape has been one of the handsomest in the 
world; her noble and majestic gait inspires all who behold her with 
respect; a perfect acquaintance with the world and a brilliant under- 
standing seem to promise more solidity than she is possessed of. 


Engulied by her troubles and hedged in by the weaknesses andl 
limitations of her character, Sophie Dorothea never could rouse 
herself sufnciently, no matter how sincerely or how hard she 
may have tried, from her spiritual torpor, to lavish even the 
most perfunctory love or sympathy upon the child Frederick. 
Yet he, more than all her other children, had an inordinate 
craving for tenderness and affection. His unuttered call to her 
mother’s heart, insistent in its very inarticulateness, remained 
unanswered. ‘The unappeased hunger for love in emotional 
children’s hearts festers there. Jt leit an unhealing wound in 
Frederick’s heart. Also it helped warp his otherwise rich and 
generous nature. Children are like that. 
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II 

Frederick suddenly found a staunch ally and a valiant pro- 
tector im am unexpected quarter. It was in Wilhelmine, his 
delicate and exquisitely formed sister, who was three years his 
senior. Her reflective child’s mind had grown surpassingly 
wise and her sensibilities had become tender and painfully sensi- 
tized like the tips of bruised fingers because of the suffering 
which had been inflicted upon her prematurely. Maladjustment 
to her environment helped give her an uncanny insight into the 
lives of the people about her. Sometimes, in later years, when 
she wrote about them in her letters and Ménzoires, it was with 
the poignancy and forlornness alloyed with the brittle cynicism 
of the wounded and disiilusioned seeker after truth and the 
ideal. Were it not for her, Frederick’s early years would have 
remained chill and barren and unrelieved in their gloom by any 
ray of light or hope or beauty, the spiritual elements which, 
like dew and sunshine upon plants, make children’s hearts to 
blossom and bear fruit. 

Wilhelmine had come unwanted into the world. Her aware- 
ness of this superfluity had left an indelible mark on her con- 
sciousness. It changed the tenor of her entire lite which the 
invisible Music Master had written in the melancholy minor 
mode. With none too great finesse her parents had made her 
feel the guilt of her prenatal crime im having been born a 
woman. That had begun as long ago as she could remember. 
Of course her choleric father in time seemed to become particu- 
larly fond of her but that not so much out of love as our of 
sheer perverseness. The more he came to dislike little Fred- 
erick the more he showered attentions on Wilhelmine. But 
that was because she appeared to him outwardly the direct 
antithesis of what his son was. Wilhelmine writes: 


My vivacity on the contrary was very great. I was prompt at 
repartee and my memory was excellent. The King was passion- 
ately fond of me: he never paid so much attention to any of his 
children as to me, 


Despite this mark of her royal father’s fayor she looked upon 
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herself as one who is discriminated against and rejected. A 
slight tinge of self-pity and the barest shadow of bitterness 
creeps into her account of her unwelcome nativity: 


On July 3, 1709, the Crown Princess presented her royal husband 
with a daughter who was very unfavorably received because the 
ardent wishes of all had been for a prince. I was the child, who 
met with that ungracious reception. 


It is true of course that at birth Frederick, unlike his elder 
sister, had been welcomed into the world amidst blaring trum- 
pets and rude transports of joy from his grandfather and parents. 
Nevertheless, the course of his demonic life led him into the 
very maze of sorrows that held Wilhelmine in its toils, Both 
were overtaken by the selfsame destiny. Too young to under- 
stand this at that time, brother and sister instinctively drew 
closer and closer to each other for mutual warmth. Their need 
for each other’s understanding, consolation and pity lashed 
them irrevocably together to the same cross of frustration which 
they were destined to drag through their lives. 

Thus children are born—pursued by their fate. 

Whenever his father beat him or Madame de Roucoulles, his 
French sous-gouvernante, scolded him for being inattentive at 
his lessons, Frederick ran weeping for sanctuary to Wilhelmine. 
With the protective motherliness of her seven or eight years, 
Wilhelmine would then enfold the trembling child to her heart. 
She cried with him and over him, murmured endearing words, 
and kissed his tears away. 

What an extraordinary alliance for two mere infants to have 
made against father and mother, governesses and courtiers! 
They stood alone against an entire hostile world, resisting with 
all their puny strength the encroachments of the hateful but 
more potent wills of their elders. 

Although the alder they grew Wilhelmine and Frederick be- 
gan to resemble each other most remarkably, temperamentally 
as well as intellectually, their dissimilarity in this respect during 
their early years was very striking. Little Frederick seemed to 
be chronically moody, taciturn, hysterical and impulsive. Wil- 
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helmine, on the other hand, was unusually self-controlled for a 
child. She was quick-witted, vivacious, resourceful, self-reliant 
and precociously worldly-wise. In time of trouble Frederick 
always lost his head. It was therefore to her that he rushed in 
panic for counsel, for consolation, for protection. It was she 
who helped him out of his difficulties with surprisingly sage 
advice. Often she even took all the blame on herself for any 
of his alleged wrongdoing so that she might shield him against 
her father’s brutal punishment. When the latter, insistent in 
his sadistic vengeance, laid violent hands on her frail little 
brother, it was she who prostrated herself before the Lord of 
Judgment, embraced his fat knees with her tiny child’s hands 
and with tears streaming from her eyes piteously besought 
mercy. 

Thus prematurely did Frederick and Wilhelmine writhe under 
the bludgeon of the world’s injustice and heartlessness. Fortu- 
nately for them they found refuge, fragile as it may have been, 
in the great love that they bore for one another. This love was 
ever to remain a sustaining force for both of them in their 
unhappiness. “My only recreation was to see my brother,” 
writes Wilhelmine with wistful Yonging looking back upon that 
unhappy period of their lives when she was eight and Frederick 
only five years old. “Never was there love equal to ours.” 

Unhappiness, too, has its merits, 


CHAPTER FIVE 
A Curp Wereps 


I 


A CHILD weeps in the dark. It is Frederick. His sobbing 
sounds low and subdued. It is muffled by his fear of an 
invisible enemy, yet insistent in its woe. His father has beaten 
him so that he moistens his pillow with his tears. How hard 
he struggles to suppress his sobs! This makes them only the 
more convulsive. He cannot stop. He cannot fall asleep. The 
course of a child’s tears is never run even after they have ceased 
flowing. 

A tiny figure suddenly disengages itself from among the 
shadows in the room. Noiselessly it glides across the floor with 
bare feet. It is Wilhelmine, the little princess. When ail are 
fast asleep and the silence falls heavily over the palace she hastens 
to mingle her tears with those of her unfortunate brother. Her 
father had sternly commanded that no one should speak to the 
miscreant. She well knows that she may have to run the 
gauntlet of the King’s full wrath by defying his will in this 
surreptitious manner. But how can she resist the insistent call 
of the well-beloved brother’s pain? It robs her of all fear. 

Wilhelmine wears nothing but her little white shift. Her 
hair falls in a golden torrent over her oeck and shoulders. The 
pallor on her small, delicate face is further accentuated by her 
eyes that are abnormally dilated and darkened by fear and pity. 
Impetuously she draws the weeping three year old boy into her 
arms. Huis body is feverish and trembles violently. She presses 
her cool face to his moist, burning cheek and whispers healing 
words of consclation and endearment. Gently she sways to and 
fro in the undulating rhythm of the eternal mother, rocking the 
weeping child in her arms. 

“Hush! don’t cry!” she implores him with all the maternal 
vehemence of her six years. 
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But the child cannot be consoled. His pride has been hurt 
grievously. His sense of justice has been outraged. Why had 
his father beaten him so? What wrong had he done? Bitterly, 
amidst a renewed flood of weeping, he breaks forth into a dis- 
jointed recital of his woes. 

“Hush, Fritz! Papa will hear us!” murmurs Wilhelmine in 
alarm. 

Then, too, one must not ask so many questions, she chides 
him. Papa is the king. He can do whatever he pleases. A 
king is always right, particularly if he is one’s papa. Did not his 
sous-gouvernante Madame de Roucoulles tell him that? 

Hot tears of indignation now well from Wilhelmine’s eyes_ 
She too has come in for more than her share of maltreatment 
from her father, but what does that matter as compared to his 
brutality toward the little brother she loves with such ardor? 
She now becomes imbued with that matchless chivalry of which 
only children seem to be capable, the same impulsion to the 
Vicarious sacrifice that Christ made for the humanity he loved 
so well. Ah, rather that her father had beaten and abused her 
than dear little Frederick! 

A flaming resentment is now born in her heart against her 
father. It shall never die. If only she could foresee the future! 
What ravening sorrows are yet to be hers because of this resent- 
ment! What unremitting vigils of soul-destroying anguish that 
are to bring her to an early grave unwept except by that dz- 
monic, well-beloved brother of hers! 

The first sorrow comes to children not with the fierce, searing 
pain that their elders experience but with the quivering in- 
choateness of a nightmare half remembered, of a terror distorted 
and magnified by the shadows it casts before it. Unconsolable 
is this first sorrow. Only apparently is it forgotten, Children 
weep and when their tears are shed they smile once more in the 
radiance of their blossoming freshoess. Childhood is indomit- 
ably hopeful, defiantly self-renewing. Yet the wounds inflicted 
on the child’s being by his elders remain concealed from the 
prying eyes of others, protected by a pride that is at once noble 
and yet bitterly poignant. The pride of children is fathomless. 
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That is perhaps why their wounds never heal and they grow up 
with ugly, raw scars to warp their natures. 

To Frederick this first sorrow had come almost with the dawn 
of consciousness. And it was his father who was the béte-noire 
—who had inflicted it upon him. Of this Wilhelmine says: 
“But my brother was odious to him and never appeared before 
him but to be maltreated by him. This filled Frederick with a 
fear of his father that became an obsession and continued with 
him even to his maturity.” 

What was the child’s transgression that made him fall from 
parental favor? Are not all children loved by their parents? 
After all, « is buc the compulsion of a biologic law. Children 
are loved for the ample reason that chey are children and be- 
cause children are fragrant and beautiful and full of the untold 
possibilities of becoming. In them their parents see their dead 
hopes and blighted dreams spring to life again. They offer the 
promise of attaining what their elders in their blundering, back- 
sliding, misfortune and frustration had failed to achieve with 
their lives. Children therefore are the living ideal of a race 
fallen from grace, of a misspent life force longing for redemp- 
tion, of a humbled humanity straining to a higher plane of 
existence, seeking a spiritual immortality that shali be rhythmic 
in eternal growth. 

When Frederick was born his father burst into tears of joy. 
Yet nothing in his demonstrations of delight can suggest the 
slightest personal or even human regard for his offspring. He 
rejoiced primarily because a male heir had been born to per- 
petuate his dynasty. He gave little, if any, thought to the child 
in his son, to the fragile, sensitive flesh-and-blood creature that 
was impulse with a thousand consuming hungers for love and 
understanding and the impelling need of giving himself unre- 
servediy to others. The pleasure that Frederick's existence ex- 
cited in his father’s heart was only to the extent that his physical 
growth and character development showed promise of fulfilling 
the parental ideal of what a future king of Prussia should be 
like, From these narrow and arbitrary standards of the King 
sprang up all the causes for the unremitting conflict which 
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began even before Frederick learned how to walk and continued 
almost unabatingly until the day of his father’s death. 
And this is how it all came about. 


II 


Frederick was born sickly, puny and frail, When his father 
first looked upon him his leonine heart sank deep within his 
heroic breast. With what a red herring had his wife presented 
him! But the wish being father to the thought, Frederick 
William found a dubious kind of consolation in the hope that 
with the passing of time his son and heir would grow more 
robust. In this expectation, however, he was to meet with rude 
disappointment. The weeks sped by and finally the months 
ripened into years but the prayerfully wished for transformation 
never came over the child. Frederick now began to look more 
girl than boy, always keeping silent and still as a mouse. He 
gazed at one with those large, frightened eyes of his in such 
a manner as to induce in one a feeling of vague distress and 
melancholy. 

But whenever Frederick William looked at his son he invari- 
ably saw red. Then he raged and stormed and drove himseif 
apoplectic. What! This mute, sickly little rabbit sprung forth 
from his manly loins! How could thac be? Was this then to 
be the consummation of his dream for which he had been 
waiting through all the trying years of his married life? Was 
this wretched litele abortion to inherit his cherished domains 
for which he had hungered so long, whose wealth and power 
he was struggling so hard to aggrandize, guarding them with 
flerce possessiveness against all those greedy, rapscallion rulers 
of Europe? 

Perhaps at this terrible thought the King’s veteran jealousy 
mania took on a new lease of life and the dark suspicion of 
Sophie Dorothea's infidelity again tormented him. Of all ab- 
surdities! Could any sane person be expected to believe that 
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he, virile Frederick William, was the natural father of this 
effeminate, shrinking little worm? 

The King’s first reaction of bewilderment and dismay soon 
gave way to a fierce and implacable hatred of little Frederick. 
He could be a good and passionate hater at all times. He now 
persecuted his son with systematic ruthlessness, He beat him 
on all occasions and on a vast array of pretexts. li he met the 
wretched child in the palace corridors, in the Queen’s apart- 
ments of in the nursery, he would lay his heavy hands on him 
and shake him until his littke bones fairly rattled, or else he 
kicked him contemptuously aside with his boot. Should his 
eye, by sheer chance, alight on him at table it served as sufficient 
provocation to blaze inte wrath. He then drove him from his 
presence without permitting him to finish the meal. However, 
before letting him depart he was sure to give him a merciless 
caning. For this sadistic diversion he was more than amply 


prepared: 


He had cabinets furnished with large sticks, placed at certain 
distances one from the other, to be more convenient, according to 
where he happened to be, so as to apply blows to those who ap- 
proached him and did not gratify his fancy. [Wilhelmine writes in 
a woeful tone. ] 


The strange conduct of his son drove Frederick William into 
a state of exasperation. Donnmerwetter! All that the little rascal 
would do was to cry, cry endlessly when beaten, and never a 
blessed word from him in protest. This angered the King the 
more. If only he would say something, show temper, bite or 
scratch, he would feel less wrathful, would at least know that 
there was a spark of manliness in him. But of this virtue, unfor- 
tunately, he perceived nothing in the boy. If he abused him 
Frederick would look at him with those frightened, sad eyes of 
his in such a manner as to make his blood boil. How the King 
hated that cringing tearful gaze of his boy, voicelessly pleading 
for mercy! Even his sturdy conscience became troubled. At 
such times to drown out its muttering he took it out on Fred- 
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erick with increased blows. His curses grew louder and more 
blasphemous. 


Ii] 


The milieu into which Frederick was born, the very air which 
he breathed, was saturated with the virus of militarism that his 
father had introduced into Prussia. From morning till night 
the vast stone courtyard of the Berlin Palace resounded with 
the even tread of innumerable feet marching to the rhythm of 
brazen trumpets and the military drums. Wave after wave they 
came, regiment upon regiment of erenadiers, lifeguards and 
mounted hussars. The King himself, snorting joyously like a 
warhorse in action, roared out the commands at all the parades, 
grand reviews and drills. He was a capable drill sergeant. 

Frederick William never spared himself in his military labors, 
for did he not regard himself as the inspector-general of the 
King of Prussia’s army? Alike with the commonest soldier he 
submitted to the military regulations of his own authorship. 
One day, while he was ill, one of his colonels reported to him: 
“Tomorrow is the day that all the colonels on leave of absence 
must rejoin their regiments.” 

Now the King, being the colonel of the Giant Grenadier 
Guards, insisted the following day, despite the protests of his 
physicians, upon rejoining his regiment. That day an aston- 
ished Berlin populace saw their sovereign, bundled up like a 
mummy with a nightcap on his head, passing through the city 
in a chaise, reclining on a mattress. He was on his way to 
Potsdam. 

Although the King’s grandfather, the Great Elector, was the 
first ruler of modern times to establish a standing army, it was 
Frederick William’s energetic efforts which turned it into an 
effective war engine. The business of the day was mainly con- 
cerned with recruiting, mustering and mock-war maneuvering. 

The King delighted to play the military man. But none af 
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your dainty, beribboned and belaced papier-maché warriors, “a 
la mode frans,” fluttering effeminately their perfumed handker- 
chiefs to their fastidious noses. Was it not bad enough that his 
father had to be such a one? ‘Thank you, nol This role was 
decidedly not for him. He would rather be a fighting man 
cut out after the ancient pattern of the sturdy robber barons of 
the Middle Ages, Accordingly, he fele more at home among his 
boon companions swilling beer than dallying elegantly among 
the seductive ladies. Perhaps he missed but little through this 
excessively masculine taste, His opinion of women was none too 
flattering. 

“The loss of a woman,” jeered he with lofty cynicism, “Is 
not more than the loss of a hollow tooth which pains one while 
it is being pulled but which one is delighted to be rid of the 
moment after.” 

Frederick William preferred the beer-soaked atmosphere of 
his smoking den, the Tabagie, to the vapid elegances of the grand 
ballroom. Mockingly he asked: 

“Of what use is so much ceremony?” 

Was not salted pork more appetizing than the beastly French 
ragout? “A glass of beer ought to be just as acceptable as a 
glass of wine.” Similarly he preferred latrine jokes to poetry, 
coarse buffoonery to good music and sleeping on a truss of 
fresh-mown hay to sleeping under silken coverlets, 

In perfect keeping with this rdle he affected the blusterer, He 
swaggered and he roared and he swore like one of his own 
dragoons or perhaps even better than one of his dragoons, much 
to the pious dismay of his chroniclers, wao squeamishly refrained 
from giving well-deserved immortality to his Rabelaisian and 
malodorous swearing. 

As a youth of seventeen, the King had fought in the Nether- 
lands, where, testified Marlborough, “great men are formed and 
where princes are valued according to their bravery and skill.” 
It was during the course of this campaigning that the purely 
swashbuckling and theatrical aspects of the military life first 
began to attract him. It was also as a youth, while spending 
the hunting season with his father at Wusterhausen, that he con- 
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ceived a sudden inspiration which in time was to grow into the 
melodramatic dimensions of a maniacal grotesquerie. He col- 
lected the tallest youths in the district and marched them up 
and down the countryside, to the complete amazement of the 
farmer folk, drilling them in rigid military fashion. How he 
loved to shout to his company of lanky stalwarts in his metallic, 
thundering voice: 

“Company, form fours; form two deep!” He never grew 
tired of this monotonous business of platoon formation and re- 
formation and marching his bewildered men up and down until 
they were ready to drop from fatigue. 

When Frederick I heard of the Crown Prince’s eccentric hobby 
he was aghast. What was the young scamp up to, anyway? 
What! Was this a proper pastime for a prince of the blood and 
a future king of Prussia? He peremptorily put thumbs down 
on the drilling and ordered the loutish company disbanded. The 
Crown Prince was left heartbroken and for a long time went 
about sulking and disconsolate. 

But no sooner had he ascended the throne and “We can do 
what We like” became his counterpart of Louis XIV's cynical 
credo “T'état—c’est mot,’ when Frederick William hastened to 
fulfjl the one great suppressed desire of his youth. He began 
recruiting a regiment of giants. Unfortunately, he could not 
find enough of these human rarities, Probably because the great 
brutes, terrified out of their wits by the monstrosity of the 
King’s plan and not relishing the military life in any way, hid 
themselves securely from his recruiting agents. This sudden 
scarcity of giants in his kingdom only whetted Frederick Wil- 
liam’s appetite the more. So he instituted a merciless man hunt, 
His agents scoured every town, village and hamlet in the coun- 
try for men of great size. Not being satished with the results 
of these local efforts, the King ordered a painstaking search 
in the four continents of Europe, Africa, Asia and North 
America and offered munificent rewards for the capture of a 
Goliath. These recruiting raids often resulted in serious com- 
plications with indignant powers; at one time even Hanover 
was on the verge of declaring war against Prussia. 
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Once Frederick William confided to La Chétardie, the French 
ambassador at his court: “To win the most beautiful girl or 
woman in the world would be a matter of indifference to me} 
but I have one weak point, a mania for big soldiers, and in 
gratifying it one can lead me wherever one willis.” 

Wilhelmine also confirms this somewhat crisply: “This regi- 
ment might justly be styled ‘the channel to royal favor,’ for 
to give or to procure tall men for the King was sufficient to 
obtain anything from him.” 

The foreign ambassadors and arch-conspirators in Berlin 
played upon the King’s mania to the utmost. It was Frederick 
the Great, who in later years, musing sardonically on the vaga- 
ries of rulers, ascribed his father’s loyalty to the Emperor to 
the fact that the latter cannily saw fit to unload on him wagon 
loads of the weirdest giants at crucial intervals. The psycho- 
pathic aspects of the King’s love for giants made one ambas- 
sador write to his chancellery about his bafflement. He saw it 
as a mania “which cannot be solved except by some future 
anatomy.” 

In the majority of cases the giant recruits for the King’s 
freak regiment were purchased like so many steers, at tempting 
prices to those miserable wretches who were not strong enough 
to resist the lure of gold. Twelve million thalers were spent 
in this fashion. The prices that some of these sons of Gog and 
Magog fetched were comparable only to those of old masters 
in our time. The Irishman James Kirkman, doubtless a master- 
piece of flesh and bone, sold himself for / 1,200 sterling, a sub- 
stantial fortune in those days. Hohmann, a Prussian, was bribed 
with a sum of money fit for a king’s ransom, He was of such 
fantastic height that Augustus the Strong, a giant himself, 
could not touch his crown with the up of his hand. It was he 
who led the file on parade and was the King’s petted darling. 

How the King loved his giants! How he fondled and pam- 
pered them! Pathologicaily stingy on everything else, he never- 
theless poured, with almost profligate abandonment, an endless 
stream of gold on his tall men. Of course, he had favorites. 
There was the celebrated “Jonas the Norwegian,” who led the 
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file before Hohmann; “Redwanoff from Moscow” and Macdoll 
the red-headed Irishman. If they caught cold or sprained an 
ankle the King was distraught. He lavished his concern on 
them with the warmth of a loving father, sent to them his own 
physicians, even attending them himself with a rude tender- 
ness. Love must come out of 2 man somehow.... 

Hiding in the hayloft did not always spell security for the 
unfortunate giants who would not be soldiers. Violence was 
resorted to freely, not even the sanctity of the religious service 
could stop a thorough search for their victims by the recruiting 
agents. Kidnapping or a persuasive blow over the head was 
found very expedient in procuring bewitching big fellows who 
showed excessive coyness. The States-General felt outraged 
at those nolens volens proceedings. George I protested, Han- 
over threatened and Saxony grumbled. Frederick William 
apologized profusely, then winked to his agents waggishly and 
ordered them to carry on. 

The Jiilich escapade is typical of his recruiting methods. One 
day Baron vom Hompesch, one of his agents, espied in a car- 
penter’s shop in the town of Jilich a young Hercules of great 
girth of body and knotted cords of muscle. His eyes gitnted 
with the true art connoisseur’s delight over his rare find. With 
great dignity the Baron entered the shop and said: 

“I want a stout chest with a lock on it, six feet six inches in 
length, and a little longer than yourself.” 

On the day the chest is to have been finished the Baron non- 
chalantly strolls into the carpenter’s shop. He examines the 
chest. Ah! He might have expected that! 

“Too short,” he complains angrily. 

“No, it isn’t!” stoutly insists the guileless carpenter. 

“It was to be longer than yourself.” 

“Well, it is.” 

“No, it isn’t.” 

“T'll get into the chest and prove it to you,” retorts the honest 
fellow, eager to prove his reliability. 

But no sooner has he stretched his full length in the chest 
when the crafty Baron slams the lid over him and turns the 
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key in the lock. Trapped! The Baron gives a loud whistle. 
Three strong men enter the shop and leisurely carry the chest 
away, 

When the chest was later opened they found that the car- 
penter had suffocated because of lack of air. 

Many are the weird tales which to this very day are circu- 
lating as folk anecdotes among the peasants of Prussia about 
good King Frederick William and his giants. For instance, 
there is the fine story of how one day, while riding in his coach 
from Potsdam to Berlin, he met with a remarkably good-looking 
young giantess. The King took in her magnificent proportions 
with kindling eyes. He was lost in deep thought for a moment 
Then with disarming innocence: 

“Are you married, Madchen?” 

“No, gracious Majesty,” she answers curtseying deeply. 

“Then take this letter to the commandant at Potsdam. I 
will give you a thaler for your trouble. Here it is, in your 
hand, Madchen.” 

The Madchen takes the letter and the thaler, and the King, 
chuckting to himself, pursues his journey to Berlin. Now the 
Madchen, marvelous to relate, could read. When she had 
perused the King’s letter her eyes were ready to pop out of her 
head. Then her lips must have puckered into an impish smile 
and her slow brain begun plotting. At last by the wayside she 
met an old toothless hag: 

“Here is a thaler,” said she philanthropically to her, “and 
carry this letter immediately to the commandant at Potsdam.” 

The old woman, showering blessings on her young benefac- 
tress, hobbled off in haste to Potsdam. 

When the commandant read the letter he was struck dumb 
with amazement. Was he dreaming? Could it be possible? 
The letter read: 

“Marry bearer to Macdoll immediately.” 

The red-headed Irishman tore his hair, sobbed piteously and 
pleaded for mercy. Orders were orders, barked the commandant 
at him with soldierly probity. And so married they were. 
Whether this union resulted in the birth of a future candidate 
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for the regiment of giants, which the King, with an eye for 
economy, so earnestly desired, che folklorist fails to tell us. 

But doting over his regiment of giants did not prevent the 
King from gathering and training a huge army. Recruiting 
methods were infamous. They instituted a veritable reign of 
terror. The corporals executed the royal orders “by arresting 
by main force in the streets and houses, wherever they could 
be found, even children of six years, whom the officers forced 
the families to ransom.” The burgomasters of small towns, as 
well as rich merchants, were carried off by main force so that 
they might later buy their freedom. ‘The King always had a 
sharp eye for earning an honest thaler. 

Despite all his drilling and martial display the King was loath 
to go to war whatever the provocation. The mere thought that 
one of his beloved giants might receive an injury in battle 
transformed him into a meek Christian, He was now even 
ready to turn the other cheek. Fight? Not he! What for? 

“The Prussians won't shoot so quickly as all that!” people 
laughed derisively. 

Peter the Great, with the homely wisdom of a muzhik, ex- 
pressed it quaintly: “He likes to fish well enough, but without 
wetting his feet.” 

At times his patience was sorely tried by the bellicosity of 
some of his neighbors. He then stood badly in need of putting 
on a bold front before his enemies even though he did not mean 
it. On one such occasion he swaggered heroically across the 
world stage addressing the tollowing manly words to his 
subjects: 

“Let us grease our boots. I am persuaded that there is no 
other means to end all this but to give them a good whipping.” 

Yet despite his secret timidity, Frederick William went to 
war on two occasions, once against Sweden and the other time 
against France during the War of the Polish Succession. Each 
time the conflict was brief and his martial ardor was only luke- 
warm. He tried hard to get out of the messy business as soon 
as he could. The French ambassador at Berlin, much amused, 
wrote home: 
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The insatiable desire that he has for soldiery will make him 
always keep up a large army; but his timidity will constantly oppose 
the execution of all engagements that he could undertake to put 
this army into action. These are two principles upon which one 
can rely... . He will be brave enough up to holding a sword. 


But, thought the ambassador, what effectively restrained the 
Prussian King from going to war was “the love which he has 
for his big men, that are only for parades, and whom he will 
never expose to danger.” 

Poor Frederick William, for all the thundering he did at 
home he was only a meek little lamb in the political counsels 
abroad. Choleric and impulsive, he was incapable of calm judp- 
ment. As a diplomat and statesmen he was therefore only a 
babe in the woods. No sooner had he entered into some political 
alliance into which he had been inveigled by some agile plotier 
whom he blindly trusted, when he began to regret it bitterly 
and was already squirming to wriggle out of it. Constantly he 
was terrified by the thought that he would be betrayed by his 
allies. At one time, the fear that his allies, France and England, 
would abandon him almost drove him frantic. He wailed: 

“,...upon my head alone will fall the wrath of the Emperor 
and the Empire and destroy me and my family!” 

Frederick William, despite his bravado, knew the value of 
caution well. When he was about to attack Hanover at one 
time he suddenly discovered to his dismay that the enemy was 
well fortified. Despite his heroic swagger he hesitated and to 
cover up his humiliation and cowardice went off on a prolonged 
drinking spree with his officers, from which he returned iil 
and broken. 

Often the King’s greed made him coquette with various 
groups among the European nations. He would have greatly 
liked to increase his power and possessions provided, of course, 
that he would not have to pay too dearly for them nor run any 
too great risks. Being a very devout Protestant prince he sought 
divine sanction to his compulsive hunger for other rulers’ terri- 
tory. When his son Frederick was ten years old he pompously 
orated before him tn his attempt to implant within him a simi- 
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lar hunger and better yet, a moral reconciliation of this hunger 
with the will of God. He said: 


The Elector Frederick William gave to our House development 
and prosperity. My father acquired royal dignity. I] have made a 
state of the army and country. Upon you, my successor, devolves 
the maintenance of what there is and the gaining of those countries 
which belong to us through God and our right. 


When he was asked to join the Hanoverian League against 
the Hapsburgs, Frederick William hedged with objections about 
the difficulties that might arise in the division of the possible 
spoils should the war end in the allies’ favor: 


But to whom will fall, in the division, the provinces taken from 
the Emperor? ... If J make conquests will I retain them, or will 
it be necessary to give them all up? And if I give them up who 
will pay my war expenses? I mean to know all the secrets as well 
as the Very Christian King and the King of Great Britain, and to 
regulate with all of them whatever comes up, as an equal partner, 
not as a subaltern and an inferior... . If I am going to accede to 
this Hanover Alliance, I will not enter into it as an errand boy. 


Most assuredly, he was not going to risk his neck fighting 
other people's battles! Rather, he decided thar it would be more 
profitable for him to draw in on his reins while all the other 
powers fought like tigers with one another. “I will not enter 
into war for the benefit of the Hollanders, so that they may be 
able to sel] at a higher price tea, coffee, cheese and china!” 

If there was any fighting to be done by him the stakes must 
be sufhciently alluring, otherwise: “I will not give myself for 
pears and apples.” 

Moreover, if he could get something for nothing he was ready 
to melt with unalloyed joy. When Versailles offered to bribe 
him with the Elbing territory, provided he would publicly recog- 
nize its protege, Stanislas Lecszinsky, as king of Poland, he 
scrawled on the margin of the written proposal: 

“Finally I will say, like the late Queen Anne of Austria: 
‘Cardinal, you are so persuasive that I am obliged to succumb 
to your wishes.’ ” 
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How he hated the great powers! How he feared them! Par- 
ticularly Austria, France. England and Holland “the quadrille 
dancers,” as he sarcastically called them because of their common 
rapactty and unscrupulousness. Not that he was any better, 


but it is easier to distinguish, and with less charity, the mote in 
other people’s cyes than in our own, Yet in a moment off 
guard he had foolishly drunk at dinner one day to the toast 
“To the approaching confusion of all Europe!” La Chétardie 
notified Versailles immediately, as did ali the other foreign 
ambassadors their chancelleries. 

Frederick William knew his worth fully. He never chose 
to disguise it. It made him exult to see the Great Powers vying 
with one another to win his support. He would fool them all 
though, listen to them graciously, yet keep his own counsel. 
With his tongue in his cheek: 


All the most imposing powers seek me and emulate each other 
in fondling me as they would a bride.... They will always be 
obliged to seek a prince who has a hundred thousand men ready for 
action and twenty-five million crowns to sustain them. 


And what if he did have to play the hypocrite when occasion 
demanded it? Were they not all doing it? Could he possibly 
act otherwise? He no doubt must have felt that it was the 
height of prudence for him to slobber over the Emperor with a 
counterfeit sentiment of devotion for him: 


All of the German Princes must be of the canaille if they do not 
profess good sentiments toward the Emperor and the Empire. I 
would be of the canatile myself if I did not. We must have an 
emperor. Let us then be faithful to the House of Austria. It is the 
duty of every honest German, 


The King fairly groveled tn his pretended adoration before 
the Emperor. But he bungited matters frequently by laying it 
on with a trowel, as it were, all to the secret delight of his 
enemies who were praying for his downfall. 


For His Imperial Majesty {chanted Frederick William with unc- 
tion], for His House and for His interest, ] would sacrifice with 
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pleasure my blood, my possessions, my country. Before I sever my 
connection with the Emperor, he must repulse me with his foot. 


It is with a glaring incongruity therefore that when in a more 
independent mood he begins to brag of his proud, free nature: 


I would rather eat bread and cheese all my life than to suffer 
them to impose upon me the law of talking, when I do not wish 
to do so. 


He did eat, though, much bread and cheese all his life, but 
that was not in the cause of his free spirit, but because of an 
abnormal stinginess, 


WV 


“I will place pistols and swords in the cradles of my children,” 
barked the King with a metaphorical rattle of his saber. His 
deep disappointment in Frederick caused him much secret as 
well as public grief. Yet he refused to surrender to the inev- 
itable, Emphatically nol He was not going to fold his hands 
resignedly watching his son and heir grow into a ninny. The 
succession must be safeguarded. He must strain every effort 
to mold Frederick into a virile, soldierly man— if necessary 
even. going to the extent of pounding manhood into him by 
sheer violence. 

With this end in view he organized on September 1, 1719, 
a miniature soldier corps of 300 boys of his son’s own age. Fred- 
erick was in his sixth year then. This Lilliputian outfit received 
the high sounding tithe of “Company of the Crown Prince’s 
Cadets.” It was commanded by a veteran liceutenant-colonel. 
A smart seventeen year old youth by the name of Rentsel was 
designated drill sergeant. It was this very same lovable Rentsel 
who was subsequently to exercise such a preat influence on 
Frederick’s musical tastes. He had a great passion for music, 
played the flute with moderate ability and by his enthusiasm 
for that instrument caused Frederick to emulate him. 
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When the King’s tailors came to dress Frederick in his mili- 
tary uniform of a corporal, consisting of a tight blue coat and 
a cocked hat such as the King wore, he burst into tears. It 
frightened him so! How he hated the rough, loutish soldiers 
and soldiering, and now by his father’s command he was to 
become one himself! The comparative security of the nursery 
was to be his no longer and he was to be bundled off willy- 
nilly inte the hateful rough-and-tumble life of the outside world. 
Being the child that he was he was quickly bribed into qui- 
escence when a pretty little drum with drumsticks was given 
him. He struck the drum. Astonishingly it gave out such a 
pleasant, titillating sound! A radiant smile wreathed the sad, 
tearful face. 

The Kings’ servants were so pleased with him that they led 
the happy child before his father. Frederick, in the meantime, 
was all absorbed with his new discovery of evoking sound from 
atympanum. When the King beheld his child in the attractive 
garb of a soldier, led by Wilhelmine and marching erect to the 
rhythmic beating of his drum, he exclaimed for joy at the 
ravishing sight. Was this really the effeminate Frederick, the 
cause of so much of his grief and disappointment, or was it, 
instead, the infant god of war, Mars, beating a stirring call to 
arms? 

The King created a commotion. His cries of joy brought 
the whole palace population to behold the wondrous miracle. 
He clamored for Pesne, his French court painter, who was 
hastily summoned. With an air of supreme importance, as if 
it were a matter of the greatest historic significance, Frederick 
Wiiliam commanded him to commemorate the event on canvas 
just as he saw it enacted before him. 

And Pesne painted the best picture of his minor career while 
the King hovered over him, crowing with delight. It came so 
spontaneously! ‘This canvas reveals Frederick wearing petti- 
coats of dark blue velvet and with a raven’s feather stuck pertly 
in his hat. With one dimpled little hand he grasps his drum 
and drumstick, and Wilhelmine, bearing two tiny baskets of 
flowers, restrains her impetuous brother from marching off 
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without her in his boisterous glee. Making due allowances for 
the usual flattering idealizations by eighteenth century portrait 
painters of their royal sitters, the two children evoke a haunting 
charm and beauty. Theirs is perhaps the incomparable attrac- 
tivencss of sensitive, sweet child natures all but revealing their 
latent artistic temperaments, that were to ripen fully in coming 
years, Perhaps the greatest charm of the picture lies in its subtle 
apprehension of the deep attachment that united brother and 
sister, Wilhelmine’s loving solicitude for her eager, impulsive 
little brother as she tries to restrain him is a fitting indication 
and a symbol of the function she was destined to perform for 
him during his childhood, boyhood and youth. 

Unfortunately for the King, he had erred in judgment. Little 
Frederick’s natural virtuosity with the drumsticks was more an 
indication of his innate sense of rhythm than an inclination for 
soldiering, The future composer of music was then born. 


CHAPTER SIX 
THe Cunpcr as Exorcist 


I 


| EFT, right; left, right,” three hundred pairs of childish 
feet patter wearily in time to that capable drill master 
Rentsel’s staccato commands, Up and down the palace court- 
yard he parades them in strict military fashion, while papa, the 
King, stands moodily watching his five year old son and heir 
at the head of his file. Frederick marches listlessly, with unsee- 
ing eyes and dragging feet. A short wooden sword is strapped 
to his side and a toy musket much too big for him wobbles 
insecurely on his weak little shoulder. 

“Corporal Frederick!” shrills Lieutenant Rentsel, feeling the 
wrathful eye of the King upon him, “you are marching out of 
step!” 

“Corporal” Frederick trembles and grows hot with shame. He 
loses himself utterly in his confusion and as a result he causes 
a snarl in the lines. More rebukes, more threats, and after 
parade he is summoned before the King. The painful scene 
that has so frequently taken place between him and his father 
is enacted once more. Frederick William is beside himself 
with rage. He is hoarse with pain. His words leap at Fred- 
erick like flails. ‘The terrified child wilts under their fury. 

The King is stricken with grief. And when the King prieves 
he rages and he beats and he curses until he foams at the mouth 
and staggers into a chair where he remains in a stupor for a 
long while. His sorrow is not the melancholy, even dripping 
of quiet rain but the turbulent anguish of Vesuvius shrieking 
its flaming passion to the impassive sky. It is clear to him that 
nothing good can ever come of the little scamp. He is defi- 
nitely determined that a contrary spirit has entered into him. 
This contrary spirit must be driven out by force. All concilia- 
tory and persuasive means have failed to infuse into him a 
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modicum of manliness. ‘The cudgel, in Frederick William's 
experience, was the only potent exorcist of contrariness. 

The child’s piercing wail now awakens dismal echoes through 
the palace. The servants and the ladies- and gentlemen-in- 
waiting smile bemused: “Ah! The King is at it again!” Only 
Sophie Dorothea’s lips twitch tremulously wich a secret dis- 
quietude and little Wilhelmine hides her head in her hands and 
weeps bitterly. 


Il 


Frederick is driven frantic by the persecution from his father. 
In his bewilderment he cannot understand wherein he is to 
blame. No matter what he does or how hard he tries to please 
he is always charged with some crime or other of commission 
ot omission and punished severely for it. A wave of self-pity 
sweeps over him. He feels alone and mistreated and finds in 
the fairy tales chat are read or recounted to him analogies to his 
own Cinderella existence. 

“Never perhaps in alj the world,” notes Voltaire, with aston- 
ishment, “have a father and a son ever existed who were quite 
so unlike.” 

Other people are sorry for Frederick. They wish to avert the 
impending tragedy which they foresee will arise from his falling 
from parental grace. Therefore, at various times, when a crisis 
is reached in his relations with his father, more cunning wills 
guide his small hand in the writing of excessively respectful 
and submissive letters to His Dilection, the King. The farst of 
these curious, placatory epistles he scrawled in his childish pen- 
manship during his sixth year. 


Brr.in, JULY 27, 1717. 
My pEAREST BELOVED Papa: 


I thank you most submissively for having appointed an officer of 
such great merits as Major Fink to be lieutenant-colonel of my regi- 
ment. I also will seek at all time to satisfy my dearest beloved papa 
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in everything because I know very well that all my happiness on 
this earth depends on your mercy, Also J will aim to attest in 
every way my most submissive devotion to you. If only I could 
have the happiness of waiting upon you in Wusterhausen! All my 
life I will remain my dearest beloved papa’s 


Most submissive servant 
FREDERICK. 


Although there is no record extant testifying as to the manner 
in which the King received this cringing offer of complete sub- 
mission from his son, all indications point to a continuous state 
of irritability and barely suppressed fury on his part toward him. 
There is lithe doubt that the conjugal incompatibility between 
him and the Queen was a contributing factor, Of this state of 
affairs both Wilhelmine and Frederick must have been aware 
at a remarkably early age. Wilhelmine, notwithstanding that 
she was only eight years old at the time, was sharply observant 
of the fact which she stored away in her mind for future record- 
ing, that her father had extramarital relations: “Grumbkow was 
quite agreed that my father should have mistresses but he 
wanted to be the one to arrange these affairs... .” 

Both Wilhelmine and Frederick, whenever they were alone 
together, with unquenchable curiosity, discussed and marveled 
over everything they saw and heard. And there was much to 
see and hear at the Berlin Court, particularly about sexual mat- 
ters! For the women of his sphere, in Frederick's later estima- 
tion, were insufferably lewd, “as intelligent as cabbages” and 
“rempli de malice.” 

It is not at all unlikely that the children were spectators to 
many revolting scenes which destructively influenced their in- 
dividual and social attitudes toward the more serious problems 
of life, Perhaps while loitering on the palace staircases and 
corridors they unexpectedly were confronted with the following 
divertissement subsequently recorded by an eyewitness: 

The King meets one of the Queen’s ladies-in-waiting on the 
staircase. She is young and good looking. Under the King’s 
boldly appraising eye she flushes and curtseying deeply stands 
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aside to let him pass. But Frederick William has hot blood. 
He cannot content himself with patient and elaborate courting. 
So satyr-like he seizes the ravishing nymph in his arms and 
begins pawing her in his unabashed, rude manner. 

“Let me go!” pleads the nymph pantingly. 

The royal satyr gurgles deep in his throat like the villain of 
the conventional melodrama. Then the virtuous one admin- 
isters a resounding slap on his fat, peaches-and-cream jowl. 

The King taken aback releases her. 

“Ohl the wicked little devill” he cries, nursing his tingling 
cheek, 

Then spying the tense little faces of Frederick and Wilhel- 
mine, watching him with eyes wide apen with astonishment and 
curiosity, he bellows like a maddened bull and makes a wild 
dash at them with his bamboo. Like frightened mice, they 
scurry away to safety. 

A constant source of information on the forbidden subject of 
sex must have been Wilhelmine’s companion-governess Letti, 
who was possessed of a seductive Latin temperament and the 
spying propensities of a Mata Hari. She was one of those 
worldly-wise, keen-witted women who know that the royal 
road to state secrets leads through the bedrooms of those men 
who jealously guard over them, Wilhelmine describes her: 


A true Italian m heart and mind, she was as remarkable for 
vivacity, pliancy and depravity as for selfishness, haughtiness and 
violence. Her morals were in unison with her origin. Her coquetry 
gained her a crowd of admirers whom she did not suffer to pine 
in long expectation. ... 


Sexual promiscuity was general at court. Not possessing the 
affected refinements and good taste as observed in Versailles, 
the Prussian philanderers exhibited all the unlovely, vulgar 
traits of Hogarthian lovers. 

Another intimate of the royal family and a favorite lady-in- 
waiting to the Queen, Madame de Wagnitz, was a notorious 
siren of easy virtue. She, like Letti, was a skillful spy. To 
reach her ends, sneers the somewhat priggish Wilhelmine, 
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“eaused her to prostitute herself and her daughters to the favor- 
ites of the King. Thus she learned state secrets which she sold 
to the French ambassador.” 

At one time, when Madame de Wagnitz succeeded in becom- 
ing the mistress of Herr Kreutz, one of the King’s favorites, 
thus being in a position to influence state policies, Grumbkow, 
who was then in the secret employ of Austria, became uneasy. 
To give the whole affair a ridiculous ending, he turned farceur 
and stage director. Accordingly, he dressed up a kitchen boy 
in a white shroud and when ali were asleep late at night made 
him career madly through the corridors. The superstitious 
soldiers on guard in the palace, “half dead with fright,” raised 
an unearthly howl, All sleepers in alarm rushed from their 
bedrooms into the corridors to ascertain the cause for the com- 
motion. Thus the clandestine amour between Kreutz and 
Madame de Wagnitz was discovered, much to Grumbkow’s 
glee and the lovers’ discomfiture. 

There are even strong suspicions that the Queen herself was 
not irreproachable in her virtue. At one time Grumbkow re- 
ceived three anonymous letters to the effect that “the Queen 
was untrue to her husband.” The minister oi state, delighted 
with the prospect of stirring up more dissension between the 
royal pair, literaily few to the King with them, Frederick Wil- 
liam, speechless with rage and regarding himself as the hapless 
cuckold, dramatically faced her with them. She had to pass 
through a sizzling ordeal before she half succeeded in clearing 
herself. 

Of all these happenings, Wilhelmine and Frederick were fully 
informed and, as a result, quite naturally developed a precocious 
levity toward all matters relating to sex, love and marriage. 


Hi 


The world begins to unfold for little Frederick in all its 
whirling kaleidoscope of images half perceived, of rich har- 
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monies dimly heard, of disturbing scents, colors and sensations 
elusive in their baflement. He already reads and writes flu- 
ently in French and in German. Despite his six or seven years, 
he has learned considerably from Madame de Roucoulles, his 
sous-gouvernanie. Because of this he remains ever devoted to 
her and when she dies he gratefully has her portrait hung in 
his bedroom in the city palace at Potsdam. 

Fis first musical experience when he struck his toy drum and 
found the sound pleasing now has extended to listening to that 
dear fellow Rentse] play with such affecting passion on his flute. 
How he would like to play the flute also! But Papa, the King, 
won't hear of such nonsense. 

“You may study the harpsichord with Heine,” Frederick 
William gruoffly relents in one of his weaker moments, thinking, 
no doubt, of his own great admiration for Handel’s prodigious 
virtuosity on that pleasantly tinkling instrument. After all, 
such diversion moderately indulged in cannot do much harm, 
provided that ic is limited to psalm tunes. 

So Herr Heine, organist at the Berlin Cathedral, instructs 
Frederick in the rudiments of harpsichord technique. For 
Christmas eve, 1717, the King presents his son with the Berlin 
edition of Jablonski’s hymn book. The boy learns to play the 
tunes on the harpsichord with surprising ease. Encouraged by 
the musical aptitude of his royal pupil, the enthusiastic organist 
drills him next in thorough bass. Years after, Frederick the 
Great told the flutist composer Quantz, his music master, amidst 
much hilarity: 

“The ordinary thorough bass I could understand well enough, 
but those plaguy modes plagued me terribly.” 

To which pleasantry, Quantz added his own pun: 

“They are not the mode now.” 


IV 


The liquid voices of many hautbois mingle their declamatory 
music in a pensive but noble outpouring of a Handel aria, The 
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long hall in which the musicians are playing is strangely de- 
serted. At one end, by the light of flickering wax candles, the 
members of the “Chapelle des Hautbois” of the Giant Grenadier 
Guards are playing. At the other end, almost remote in its 
distance, sits the King in a great armchair, alone. His part of 
the hall is almost completely enveloped in shadow. With his 
head bowed moodily over his breast he listens to the music. 
No one can observe him now nor flatter and importunate him 
with their self-seeking. A heavy, oppressive melancholy falls 
on him. Is it perhaps the primordial feeling of devouring lone- 
liness which at Wines oveawheliay ait Geateres? Te it perhaps 
his realization that all the world, including the members of 
his family, hate him and pray for his speedy death? Do the 
faces of those of his fellow creatures whom he has treated un- 
justly and cruelly arise now to taunt him with their searing 
reproaches? The King is devout and fears the Day of Judg- 
ment, In the terrible silence of his warped soul he weeps for- 
lornly. The man in him is alone with himself as within a 
tomb. 

What a strange and inarticulate soul, this Frederick Wiliam! 
He was lamentably unmusical yet fierce and arbitrary in his 
musical prejudices. True enough he had organized the Chapelle 
des Hautbois. But this was intended less as a votive offering to 
Polyhymnia than to the magnificence of the military parade. 

When fits of depression attacked him on an evening he would 
summon his band of obcists and have them play for him the 
principal airs of two of his favorite Handel operas, Curiously 
enough, like Samuel Butler, he too was afflicted with Handel- 
phobia and all other music was just so much ear-racking noise. 
He knew these Handelian choruses and airs as a good Catholic 
does his catechism, having heard them hundreds of times. 

Sometimes, as he listened to the playing, he would become 
involved in his dark thoughts and then drowse off into a sickly 
slumber. Should perchance the nimbie-witted conductor, bored 
to tears with the eternally selfsame music, choose to skip a few 
innocent-looking measures in order to get over with the dis- 
agreeable business the more quickly, the King would suddenly 
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wake and cock a baleful eye at him. Angrily he would snap: 
Da Capo! 

‘The conductor would groan and fume inwardly but with a 
servile, smiling face, repeat the accursed number. Frederick 
William slept like a Cyclops, always with one eye wide open 
and with one ear as well. 

Yet it need not be inferred by this that Frederick Wilham 
was all the time down in the mouth at his solitary musicales. 
Like the soul-sick Slav, he leaped from one emotional extreme 
to another. His conductor, a man distinguished more for mas- 
tering the art of getting on in the world than that of music, 
surprised him one day with “a pig sextette” of his own fanciful 
cooking. In this bizarre anticipation of modern program music, 
the instruments imitated the squealing and grunting of pigs. 
Frederick William was ecstatic. He slapped his thighs and 
doubled up with laughter until the tears ran down his cheeks. 
So much did he relish the composition that he made the now 
conscience-stricken composer repeat the Schwetnenmustk no less 
than twenty times that evening. 

It is therefore quite apparent that the genesis of little Fred- 
erick’s passion for music must not be traced to his father but 
to his own innate love for it. The development of his musical 
talents was achieved solely through his own arduous efforts, 
against numerous and heartbreaking obstacles. 

For a time Frederick received instruction in drawing and 
painting as well, for which he displayed considerable aptitude 
and sensitive feeling. A self-portrait hangs to this day in the 
Berlin Palace as a mute bur eloquent testimony of his artistic 
talent. This talent, strange as it may seem, he undoubtedly in- 
herited from his father, who was a draughtsman and painter of 
mo mean parts. Whenever Frederick William was forced to 
take to his bed because of gout, from which he now began 
to suffer severely, he turned for consolation and distraction to 
his artist’s palette. 

The King painted caricatures of people, droll monsters and 
mischievous bears and monkeys. The monkeys he made look 
like people he knew; the people he knew he gave the semblance 
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of monkeys. But in pathetic contradiction to this boisterous 
fun he signed his drawings: In tormentis pinxit. F. W. 
Surprisingly, he too knew how to laugh when it hurt him! 
Despite this dabbling of the King, the arts had fallen into 
great disrepute at the Berlin Court. Frederick the Great re- 
marked that the young nobles during his father’s reign pre- 
ferred soldiering to learning: 


They regarded ignorance as a title of merit and knowledge as 
an absurd pedantry. For this reason the liberal arts fell into decay; 
the Academy of Painters broke up, and Pesne who was its director, 
gave up painting composition for portraits. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


CABALS 


I 


Pp EOPLE grow wise in adversity. What has heretofore been 
concealed from their understanding by the narrow interests 
of their lives becomes revealed in a sudden flash of intuition 
which for only a single instant lights up the dark phantasma- 
goria of their existence, and then—again nothing remains but 
the inky blackness. This momentary flash of vision came to 
Sophie Dorothea once as she was speaking to Grumbkow, that 
cynical scavenger who battened on blighted lives. She remarked 
bitterly: “When you have a contented spirit and everything is 
bright around you, your ideas are very different from those 
you have when you are always under oppression.” 

This oppression cannot be reasoned against. It holds its vic- 
tim helpless in its deadly grip. Hating life, distrusting all 
people, yet eager to nestle up to some sympathetic fellow crea- 
ture for greater warmth, the Queen committed an unpardonable 
crime when she made Wilhelmine and Frederick her confidants 
in every sordid court cabal and scandal at an age when they 
should have been playing with their toys and laughing in the 
sun. She sowed in their childish hearts a deep distrust of people 
and their motives and daily preached to them on the protective 
necessity of secretiveness and dissimulation. Everywhere about 
her, she whispered in her paranoiacal fright, were enemies, 
enemies, enemies! One must always be on guard against them. 

These enemies whom the Queen mentioned were so numer- 
ous, laughs Wilhelmine in recollection, that they included 
“three-fourths of Berlin.” 

The court was infested with spies and intriguers. The ro- 
mantic ingenuity and boldness of their plots kept Wilhelmine 
and Frederick constantly on edge with excitement. Little being 
hidden from their voracious childish curiosity and nimble- 
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wittedness, is it any wonder that they developed into surpassing 
worldlings and diplomats at an age when other children are 
still absorbed in Mother Goose innocuities? 

Of course, there was a basis in reality for Sophie Dorothea’s 
excessive suspiciousness. The cumulative psychological effect of 
plot and counterplot was enough to make one suspect his own 
shadow. Things had come to such a pass that even the members 
of the royal family began to look uneasily at one another. That 
each was convinced of the other’s raguery and cunning goes 
without saying. For self-protection, accordingly, each tried to 
outdo the other in the very same roguery and cunning of which 
he stood so greatly in fear. This tended to complicate matters 
fantastically. The struggle for survival thus became very bitter 
and yery general at court. 


Il 


About this time, on April 18, 1720, there took place in Berlin 
the denouement to the cause~<élébre of the century—‘the affair 
of Clement.” Wilhelmine and Frederick had been spellbound 
by the dramatic unfolding of its tragedy. The ethical and uni- 
versal implications it undoubtedly suggested to their young, 
probing minds, clumaxed by a terrible ending that was crowned 
with the aura of a noble fatalism, definitely set the tone to the 
demonic urging of their future lives. 

Clement, a Hungarian nobleman of magnetic personality and 
striking intellectual attainments, had by some mysterious, de- 
structive urging drifted into the life of an international spy and 
adventurer, | 


He may be ranked among men of great genius. [Such is the 
honest tribute which Wilhelmine bestows on his dishonored mem- 
ory.] His erudition was very extensive. He spoke several languages 
and delighted his hearers with his eloquence which he had an op- 
portunity to display in addressing the people [at the scaffold]. 
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In 1717 he had come to Berlin and so dazzled the King with 
his gracious presence, charming manners and supple wit that 
even Grumbkow became uneasy over his influence. Ar all 
costs, the Hungarian enchanter must be put out of the way, 
decided the ever alert minister of state. Without any further 
loss of time he set in motion a cabal against Clement. His 
object was to expose him as a dangerous spy. But before he 
could achieve this desired end, it would be first necessary to 
instill a healthy fear in the heart of the King. So, lowering his 
voice, he whispered in the traditional blood-curdling manner 
of eighteenth century melodrama: 

“Your Majesty is to be snapped up some day by hired rufhans 
and spirited away.” 

Poor Frederick William lost his appetite. He had night- 
mares, Clement became his bete noire. He fell into the deepest 
melancholy: 

“He never lay down without having near his bed his sword 
and a pair of loaded pistois,” narrates his shrewdly observant 
daughter, 

Then Clement, realizing his danger, prudently made his exit 
into Holland. But Grumbkow was thorough in everything 
he set out to do, even in the nourishment of his hatreds. Per- 
haps he thirsted for revenge on the man who humbled him in 
rapier-like repartee, the mastery of which intellectual art was 
probably the single but deadly vanity of the otherwise sensible 
and humorous minister. Upon his battering-ram urging, Fred- 
erick William consented to send a decoy to The Hague in 
order that he might lure Ciement back into Germany. This 
Judas task was assigned to Gablonski, a prominent Calvinist 
clergyman who had been a fellow student with the Hungarian 
at the university. For the proverbial thirty pieces of silver this 
pious wretch drew his unsuspecting, grateful friend into Ger- 
many upon the false promise that the King of Prussia had 
forgiven him and was ready to welcome him back with open 
arms. No sooner had Clement crossed the border at Cleves 
than he was seized, put into irons and conveyed to the fortress 
of Spandau, where he was cast into a slimy dungeon. 
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As a last effort to save himself from the gallows which he 
knew with certainty was awaiting him, Clement accused 
Grumbkow before the King of carrying on subversive intrigues 
against Prussia with foreign powers. So convincing were his 
arguments that the inveterately suspicious Frederick William 
almost came to believe in his minister’s guilt. Grumbkow’s 
political ruin seemed certain. Unfortunately for Clement, he 
failed to produce certain incriminating letters of whose existence 
he had hinted. These letters, strangely enough, are available 
to the modern historian. The unsubstantiated charges ended 
in a half-hearted vindication of Grumbkow. But Clement, after 
rotting for seventeen months in his foul dungeon, was con- 
demned to be pinched three times with red-hot pincers and then 
hanged on the gallows. 

“His fortitude did not fail him to the end,” remarks Wilhel- 
mine, worshipfully sad. 

When sentence was pronounced on him before the scaffold 
he turned to the bloodthirsty populace who had come to see 
him swing, and in a loud, ringing voice he uttered his mocking 
retort in farewell to a bewilderingly absurd and topsy-turvy 
world: 

“T have not deserved death. I have but done what the King’s 
ministers are doing every day. They endeavor to cheat and 
to deceive those of other powers and are but Aonest spies at 
foreign courts. Had I my credentials [ambassadorial] like them, 
I should perhaps now be at the pinnacle of glory, instead of 
being lodged at the top of the gallows.” 

It is not to be wondered at that Frederick and Wilhelmine 
thrilled at the condemned man's quiet pride and heroism. Per- 
haps, like the sentimental children they were, they wept in 
secret over his tragic end and recognized in his death the heavy 
hand of the same cruelty, injustice and vengeance which they, 
although yet so young, had been already made to feel. 

Oddly enough, the contemporary records reveal that together 
with Clement was punished for lése-majesté an eccentric noble- 
man, von Hisdekamm. His crime consisted in marching up 
and down the country with an evangelical fervor like that of 
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St. John the Baptist and bellowing at the top of his voice: “The 
King is a bastard! The King is a bastard!” 

Berlin impolite society in secret rocked with merriment but 
the King could not see the joke of it. Although he himself 
was in the habit of calling everybody else by that offensive 
appellation, he regarded it as his royal prerogative. Just let one 
of those bastards try to call him by that name again} An 
example must be made with that Hisdekamm fellow! Apoplec- 
tic with rage, Frederick William ordered him publicly whipped 
by the hangman on the same day that Clement was to swing. 

Despite his being already half dead with pain and writhing 
under the merciless whip of the hangman, von Hisdekamm 
nevertheless, with a holy obstinacy, spat out between his clenched 
teeth and lips grown purple his maniacal accusation: “The King 
is a bastard! The King is a bastard!” 

“Throw the bastard into a dungeon and let him remain there 
for the rest of his life until he rots away!” roared the King, 
foaming at the mouth. 

And thus it was done to Hisdekamm as the King had com- 
manded. 


Il 


Lives are hopelessly enmeshed. Wills continually clash, The 
air is rent with the hatred of embittered combatants. Yet mar- 
velous to relate, the harassed, blundering Frederick William 
ever strives to create some order out of the chaos into which 
he is flung, to justify even if by half-sincere sophistries his tragi- 
cally absurd antics. Is it the stirring of an awakening con- 
science! 


Preprrick WituAM [fo Pastor Francke]: What is the duty of 
a pastor? 

Pastor FranckzE [pompously]: To awaken clear ideas in the 
understanding and to incline the will to do right. 

Freperick WILLIAM [indignantly]: You need not teach me that 
if one gives me a blow on one cheek I must present the other too! 
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Pastor Francxe [sanctimoniously]: The words of Christ are 
there and cannot be changed. 

Freperrck Wiiuam [with bitterness]: Yes, we are in a ter- 
rible position. If we wish to let everything pass, we are taken for 
good-for-nothings and cowards. If we wish to avenge ourselves, 
we run the risk of losing our souls or the souls of others, The ques- 
tion is what to do? 

Pastor Francxe [with Christian meekness]): I know very well 
what I would do. 

Freperick Wi.uiam [mimics the pastor ironically]: So do I. 
You would say to one who attacked you: “My dear friend, I am 
pained to see you sin in this way. May God pardon you!” 

Pastor Francxe [striking a heroie attitude): Exactly, and what 
T could do others could do too. 

Frepertcxk Wiiiiast [drily] Not I, that does not apply to me! 


And with this satanic retort, Frederick William angrily stalks 
from the room. He rejoins his boon companions in the beer- 
drenched atmosphere of the Tabagie, where the distressing prob- 
lems of the spirit go up in alcoholic vapor and where folly and 
wisdom, good and evil, time, space and eternity appear absurdly 
alike in their meaninglessness. 


Iv 


Every action of the human being is a link in an endless cycle 
of consequences, that thunders down into eternity with the 
cumulative force of an avalanche. 

The King suffered a deep spiritual upheaval as a result of 
the Clement nightmare. Because of this, during one of his 
tours of inspection in Brandenburg, he was suddenly taken ill. 
Believing himself about to die, he sent a frenzied call for his 
“Fiechen.” He then made a will, designating her as regent 
should he not recover. Of course, he recovered, having the con- 
stitution of a bashi-bazouk. 

Now when Grumbkow and “Gunpowder Dessauer,” the 


Prince of Anhalt, heard of this will, they shuddered unpleas- 
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antly. If anybody was to become regent, they decided it was 
not to be the Queen but “old Dessauer.” So they plotted against 
her and caused her all manner of tribulation. Then they en- 
gineered, according to Wilhelmine, a monstrous plot to assas- 
sinate both the King and little Frederick by one master stroke. 
This would effectively solve the problem of a regency. 


There had been for some time a company of rope dancers at 
Berlin, who performed German plays on a pretty stage erected in 
the New Market. The King was highly entertained with them 
and never omitted to attend the performances. This spot was 
selected by the conspirators for the scene of their detestable tragedy. 
They wished my brother to be also present, that they might at once 
immolate the two victims to their abominable ambition. The palace 
and stage were to be set on fire at the same moment to avert all 
suspicion from them, and the King and my brother were to be 
strangled during the confusion which the conflagration would inev- 
itably cause, as it was only a wooden barrack with very narrow 
entrances and always excessively crowded, which must have facui- 
tated the attempt.... 

...Grumbkow urged the King to take my brother te the play, 
under the pretense that he ought to dissipate his gloom and enliven 
him by cheerful diversion. This was on a Wednesday: the Friday 
following was fixed upon for the execution of their plan. The 
King, having nothing ta oppose to such arguments, assented. 
Madame de Blaspil who was present and knew their design, shud- 
dered with horror.... 


This self-appointed guardian angel of little Frederick intimi- 
dated Sophie Dorothea into trying to prevent at all costs that 
the boy accompany his father to the theater. But the reason for 
it she refused to divulge, as she stood in fear of the powerful 
conspirators’ vengeance, 


The Queen, knowing my brother's timid disposition, inspired 
him with such a dread of the theater, that he cried whenever it 
was mentioned. Friday at length arrived. The Queen, after having 
lavished many endearments upon me, ordered me to amuse the 
King so as to make him forget the plan, adding: that if I could 
not otherwise succeed, and that the King still persisted in wishing 
to take my brother with him, 1 was to moan, weep, and use every 
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effort to detain him. To impress it more strongly upon my mind, 
she told me that my life and my brother's were at stake. I acted 
my part so well, that it was half-past six before the King was aware 
of it. When rising all at once and walking towards the door, lead- 
ing his son by the hand, the latter began to struggle and utter 
piercing cries, The King, surprised, attempted to comfort him by 
gentle means, but seeing that his efforts were unavailing and that 
the poor boy would not follow him, he was going to strike him. 
The Queen opposed it: but the King, taking the boy in his arms, 
strove to carry him away by main force. 


Wilhelmine, like a well-trained tragedienne, now takes her 
cue from her stage-director mother and breaks forth into the 
most astonishing histrionics for a child of her meager years! 


I then threw myself at his feet which I embraced and bedewed 
with my tears. The Queen placed herself against the door, entreat- 
ing the King to stay that day in the palace. The monarch, aston- 
ished at this strange behavior, demanded an explanation. 

The Queen did not know what to reply: but the King, naturally 
suspicious, conjectured that there was some conspiracy against him. 


The King faced Grumbkow with Madame de Blaspil. But 
the superior Grumbkow not only extricated himself cleverly 
from the charges but induced the easily influenced King to con- 
fine Madame de Blaspil in a Spandau dungeon. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 
ConDEMNED To Bz Epucatep 


I 


Nicur so schmutzig! bellows His Prussian Majesty with 
disgust whenever his dyspeptic eye falls on his blissfully 
unwashed heir. C'est un esprit angélique! chants in fugal dis- 
sonance Madame de Roucoulles, generously ignoring her young 
charge’s valiant determination to resist ail her pedagogic efforts 
to indoctrinate his ears with soap and water. Angelic spirits 
of lofty thoughts and lily-white purity are frequently disdainful 
of such material frivolities as soap and water. The King grows 
sad over Frederick’s dirt-begrimed ears. It is the contrary 
spirit of the scamp, no doubt, that makes him be so slovenly 
and dirty, he muses. But Herr von Loen, a contemporary his- 
torian of greater fame than talents, thinks otherwise—most re- 
specttully yet resolutely otherwise!) When he is privileged to 
view with his own mortal eyes this esprit angéligue in the flesh, 
he strikes a dithyrambic lyre: 


The Crown Prince manifests at this tender age [seven years} an 
uncommon capacity; nay, we may say, something quite extraordi- 
nary. He is a most alert and vivacious prince. He has fine and 
sprightly manners and shows a certain kindly soctability and so 
affectionate a disposition that all things may be hoped of him.... 
He takes up and learns whatever ts put before him with the greatest 
facility. 


“Liars! flatterers!” thinks the King, grimly cursing under his 
breath as he listens to the rapturous testimonials to Frederick’s 
virtues by his court flunkeys. Of course, he knows better than 
to be taken in by their insincere chatter) 

The time has come for him to act. To leave Frederick any 
longer in the hands of those idiotic females would permanently 
ruin him for the male sex, he thinks. So Frederick William 
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makes a great decision. He decrees a new régime for his son's 
education, one that is to be quite the antithesis of the old one— 
precisely: a military régime. 

Accordingly, he appoints three tutors. There is the sixty 
year old veteran general Count Fink von Finkenstein. He 
has in the long ago been Frederick William’s head tutor. Then 
there is the youthful and dashing Lieutenant-Colonel Kalkstein, 
a Swedish adventurer and favorite of the King. Both of these 
gentlemen are to have charge of Frederick’s military education. 
Duhan de Jandun, ‘a young Frenchman, threadbare in his 
gentility, who had first come under the King’s favorable scrutiny 
while fighting in the trenches at Strastund with the brainless 
recklessness that characterizes most military heroes, is installed 
as his mentor in book learning. 

“It is rare,” Frederick marveled later, “that one takes a tutor 
from a trench.” 

Frederick William always was original. He liked to do 
things in his own perverse way. 

Von Fink, the head tutor, was a pruff but honest martinet 
of the old swaggering military school. He performed his 
tutorial duties with unimpeachable punctiliousness. But Kalk- 
stein was of a different cut, if we wish to accept Wilhelmine’s 
frankly acidulous description of him: 


M. de Kalkstein is of an intriguing disposition: he had been 
educated in a convent of Jesuits and profited by their lessons. He 
affects much devotion and even bigotry: he always speaks of his 
probity and has induced many to think him an honest man. His 
mind is subtle and insinuating: bur, under all this fair, outward 
appearance, he conceals the blackest soul. By his daily and sinister 
reports of the most innocent actions of his royai pupil, he soured 
the disposition of the King, and excited his displeasure against my 
brother. 


The explicit duty of both Fink and Kalkstein was to instill 
some degree of manliness into the little Crown Prince. The 
King solemnly instructed them: 


Have both of you, in the highest measure, to make it your care 
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to infuse into my son a true love for the soldier business and to 
impress on him that, as there is nothing in the world which can 
bring a Prince renown and honor like the sword, so he would be 
a despised creature before all men, if he did not Jove it and seek 
his whole glory therein. 


The “manliness project” might have amply succeeded under 
the direction of two such fire-eating militarists as Fink and 
Kalkstein, had it not been for the fatal blunder which Fred- 
erick William made in choosing Duhan for his son’s intellectual 
guidance. 

As we have previously noted, the young Frenchman had in- 
gratiated himself into the King’s esteem by his dashing and 
gallant conduct on the battleheld. Frederick William found 
the simple fact that Duhan had been tutor to Count Dohna’s 
children, a sufficient indication of his fitness to take over the edu- 
cation of the Crown Prince. Therefore, without troubling to 
ask any further questions, he inducted Duhan into his new 
post. With such a brave, manly fellow to guide him, who knew 
but that Frederick might not one fine day grow into a virile, 
soldierly person, thought the King ence again wistfully hopeful. 

But what Frederick William, to his great misfortune, had 
overlooked was the fact that Duhan had a mind which cut 
even sharper than his sword. His ideas were bolder and, what 
was subsequently to be proved by their influence, deadlier than 
his swordsmanship on the battlefield. Keen witted, widely read, 
a devout disciple of the advanced school of French thought, 
half struggling between a skeptical materialism and a passion- 
ate hunger for social justice, he was the very type of teacher 
that to Frederick William, with his narrow, medieval mind, 
should have been anathema. But as the ancients said: Whom 
the gods wish to destroy they first make blind. Who can fathom 
the unfathomable? 

Duhan knew his extraordinary good fortune when he saw it. 
Probably never since the days when Aristotle labored to mold 
the mind of Alexander in greatness had such a glorious oppor- 
tunity fallen to the lot of a free, strong spirit. With a quiet 
determination and the selfless devotion of the true teacher, 
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Duhan strove to duplicate Aristotle’s labors upon his royal pupil. 
Although infinitely less endowed intellectually “than the master 
of those who know,” he somehow seems to have cast a greater 
spell over Frederick than the Stagirite sage over the Macedonian 
prince. 

Craftily he probed his way into the boy’s ardent mind, astir 
with the intellectual disquietude of the severely unhappy. He 
taught him bold heresies, such as had only the King known of 
them, he would have, like Rumpelstilchen, torn himself limb 
from limb out of vexation. These heresies took deep root in 
the sensitive boy’s mind. They successfully counteracted his 
indoctrination with all the conventional, puerile ideas of the 
period by his father, his military tutors, the reverend clergymen 
and the vicious court circle. 

Duhan, from the very outset, exalted before him the sacred 
right of the mind and spirit to be free in their quest for a better 
life. On the one hand he mercifully sought to adjust the boy 
to his father’s vagaries by encouraging him to a tongue-in-the- 
cheek variety of submission. On the other hand, he under- 
mined Frederick’s faith in the current spiritual values. This 
kindled in him the fierce spark that was soon to blaze forth in 
open revolt against the powers that be and bring the wrathful 
heavens tumbling down over his ears. 


II 


Frederick is seated at a table writing a letter. He will soon 
be nine, and so with the decorum appropriately called for by 
his advanced age and the stern discipline instituted by that 
military duet, Fink and Kalkstein, he sits erect and drawn up 
stiffly in his tight military uniform. Sullenly, with a slight 
trembling of the underlip, he dips his goose quill in the sculp- 
tured silver écritoire and writes to the dictation of Kalkstein, 
the wily one. 

The Colonel is poised and deliberate. He dictates in a calm, 
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matter-of-fact voice as if he were merely rendering a report to 
the quartermaster-general regarding the new consignment of 
breeches for his regiment. Despite his urbane manner there is 
discernible a slightly amused and irenic note in his voice. He 
dictates in French: 


October 4, 1720, 


The Way the Prince of a Great House Should Live. 

He must be noble-hearted, belong to the Reformed Religion, fear 
God in a certain way, not like people who do it for money, or for 
the world. He must love his father and mother. He must be 


grateful. 
He must love God with all his heart, for, when one loves Him, 
one does everything to please Him.... He must not make long 


prayers like the Pharisees but (an petit) a littl one. He must 
thank Jesus Christ for His kindness in crucifying Himself for us, 
poor sinners. He must never renounce the Reformed Religion and 
in his illnesses consider that God has sent them to us to remind 
us that we are sinners. And we must not think: I am not sick— 
I can vanquish God, for it is necessary always to think: I am a 
simner, He must not love a thing too much. He must be obliging, 
civil, speak with all men. When one knows how to do weil and 
does not do so, this 1s a sin. He must act as it is written in the 
Ten Commandments, not to steal, to keep oneself pure, and to 
think always: all that I do well comes from God. He must never 
think evil. Al- evil that comes into the mind comes from the Devil. 
Fle must think of that passage of scripture which says: 

Be sober, be vigilant, because your adversary the Devil, as a 
roaring lion walketh about, seeking whom he may devour. Resist 


him steadfast in the Faith, 
FREDERICK. 


Then Kalkstein takes the quill from Frederick’s trembling 
hands and, with a sardonic leer no doubt, writes his addendum: 


May God confirm him in these pious sentiments, that are truly 
beyond his age.... 

Note well that H.R.H. the Crown Prince of Prussia, wrote this 
on the morning of October 4, according to his own impulse and 
without having communicated this design to anyone whomsoever, 
at the age of eight years, cight months and eleven days. 
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In this manner was Frederick trained in dissimulation. At 
first, his delicate, reflective nature struggled fiercely against the 
imposition by others of untruth and hypocrisy upon his soul. 
But the child is only modeling wax in the hands of his elders. 
Around Frederick, pressing irresistibly closer and closer, were 
the superior adult wills of the cunning and the worldly. He 
was snatched up by them like a leaf in a ground whirl and 
whisked away unresistingly along alien paths. 


Iii 


The King was no Hegelian, but in a practical sense he seems 
to have anticipated the later-day Jena philosopher in his law of 
paradoxes which recognized that beneath the vital antagonism 
of opposites lies a perfect unity. In his pantheon, Jesus Christ 
and Mars cuddled up to each other like the lamb and the lion 
of the prophet’s metaphor. This made it easy for him, together 
with “old Dessauer,” to call Luther’s stirring hymn “Ein’ feste 
Burg ist unser Gott” by the still quainter military tithe “The 
March of the Dragoons of Gur Lord” and made his soldiers sing 
it on the march. With chis same paradoxical polarity of ideas 
he now elaborated, after long and fatiguing reflection, a fan- 
tastic pattern of contradictions upon which the education of 
his som was to be based. In this pattern, the pious incense of 
the church and the belligerent stink of the barracks were deli- 
cately blended together, so that one could not tell where the one 
began or the other ended. Clearly, it was his intention to drill 
Frederick, by a severe educational discipline, into “a dragoon 
of Our Lord.” 

This discipline, which in effect was more like an expiatory 
prison sentence than an education, was first inflicted on Fred- 
erick on September 3, 1721. Fink was designated as chief 
jailer, with the clever Kalkstein and the luckless Duhan as the 
assisting educational turnkeys. The crio were to see to it that 
the Prince “be instructed from childhood in the calling of a 
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general.” Now Frederick William was a very literal-minded 
soul. The idea of a mere boy of nine immediately beginning 
with the rank of general struck him as too preposterous. So 
he ponderously amended this instruction to read: “...in the 
calling of an officer and general.” 

The instructions were comprehensive. In the most excru- 
ciating detail they dwelt upon Frederick’s moral and religious 
education, the nature of the intellectual guidance to be offered 
him, his deportment, physical training and the duties and author- 
ity of his tutors. 

“See that my son has good morals, befitting deportment, and 
agreeable manners but no pedantry,” the King warned. 

Of course, he wished him to possess all the social graces 
requisite for his future exalted calling. It would indeed be nice 
if he could fluently and extempore fling off a gratulatio, be a 
good conversationalist, a clever debater in council, a wise judge 
in matters of Jaw and, not the least, inspiringly eloquent in 
addressing an army before battle. Also his tutors must “ac- 
custom the Prince to right management, economy, modesty, and 
have a care that he shall become a good economist, and learn 
by degrees ali that is necessary in order to become s0.” 

Frederick William's instructions fairly bristle with stern 
admonitions that his son be overwhelmed with “a holy fear 
and veneration for his Creator,” with the recognition upon 
bended knees that Christ died for all men, that God’s justice 
is eternal and above all, that he must have “true love and perfect 
confidence” toward his father. He wants to see him submissive 
to his will but not servile. Ir is almost timidly, therefore, that 
he suggests that he does not want to be loved by Frederick 
merely because he is his father. He looks forward for “fraternal 
love” from him. He wants to be regarded as his friend. Ah, 
it is but too true, and he is fully aware of it, that his son stands 
in fear of him! That must not be: “Make him fear his mother 
but not me.” 

Poor Frederick William so wanted to be loved! But that is 
just the one thing one cannot ask for if it is not given of its 


own free wil. This forlorn ache of his for the affections of 
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his fellow creatures is no more poignantly expressed than in 
the following tragi-comic incident: 

The King’s inveterate sadism, which made him cudgel the 
honest burghers of Berlin without mercy whenever they dis- 
pleased him, made them scamper to safety upon the mere sight 
of him. 

One day, as he passes through the streets, he espies a man, 
obviously terrified, running away from him as fast as his legs 
can carry him. 

“Catch him!” rears Frederick William apoplectic with rage. 

Soon the wretch stands shaking before the King. 

“Why are you running?” 

“Because I am afraid!” 

What? Afraid! Frederick William’s heart almost bursts with 
bitterness and grief. Was he then a loathsome pariah, a thing 
unclean, that ali men must hate and run from in terror at the 
mere sight of him? Once more the manic-depressive despair 
of the King enguifs him. He almost screams his pain into the 
face of his cowering subject: 

“You must not fear me! You must love mel” 

And to ease his unbearable burden of grief he raises his cudgel 
and savagely chwacks away at the whimpering burgher. 

Frederick William’s voice sounds agonized and demoniac as 
he still beats his victim. A streak of foam oozes from his 
trembling lips. At this moment he is no longer the omnipotent 
King but only a supplicating spiritual beggar hungry for human 
love and knocking vainly for admittance upon the portals of 
the reluctant heart of a despised fellow creature. 

“You must not fear me! You must love me!” idiotically he 
keeps reiterating with an almost insane frenzy. 


IV 


Frederick William prescribed that his son be taught the fas 
Naturale and the Jus Gentium, arithmetic, mathematics, geogra- 
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phy and artillery in the most thoroughgoing fashion. Ancient 
history he despised. 

“«. The history of the Greeks and the Romans must be 
abolished. They serve no purpose.” 

But as a practical man of the world he was very keen that 
Frederick learn assiduously European history of the preceding 
150 years, with special emphasis on the history of Brandenburg 
and the Prussian domains. But all these studies, as the years 
go on, must progressively be subordinated to the “soldier busi- 
ness... fortification, the formation of a camp and the other war 
sciences.” 

The King’s aversion for the cut-and-dried classical education 
reached an alarmingly modern note when he wrote with def- 
ance: “As for the Latin language, my son shall not learn it!” 

In those days such a stand against the deified classics was 
tantamount to a wicked heresy. Frederick William anticipated 
the tutors’ scandalized objections. What! The Prince not study 
the sacred Latin tongue! With the petulancy of a child he there- 
fore made haste to add sternly: “I forbid anyone whomsoever 
to make remarks upon this subject!” 

The tutors groaned and sank into a slough of bitter reflection. 
The classical tradition had been grievously violated, 

The Prince’s morals and deportment also received their due 
share of attention in the King’s outline for the edification of 
the tutors. The latter were commanded to imbue him “with 
the greatest possible disgust” for laziness, “one of the worst 
of ali vices.” They were also to combat in him all inclination 
to pride, arrogance and flattery “by every imaginable means.” 
All the vain extravagances of pleasure-loving youth, such as 
operas, comedies, balls, must be discouraged: “... Give him 
a distaste for them.” 

When Frederick William turns to a discussion of the boy's 
morals he becomes downright menacing: “Have a care]” he 
warns significantly the startled Fink and Kalkstein, “for ] make 
you both responsible with your heads.” 

The tutors knew the King to be in earnest. They trembled 
with apprehension. This guardianship was no easy task. To 
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exclude all possibility of the boy’s straying from the path of 
virtue they were obliged to keep their eyes steadfastly fixed upon 
him every minute of the day and night. Almost literally, they 
lived now with their hearts in their mouths, 


V 


Frederick William wished to impress upon his son that life 
was 2 very serious business and not just something to be trifled 
away with empty daydreaming and idle pastimes. He there- 
fore instructed the boy’s tutors to keep him employed every 
minute of his waking hours with useful and sober occupation. 
There was not to be a single moment’s waste of time. Every- 
thing was to be managed with speed, efficiency and clocklike 
precision, 


On Monday, as on all week days, he is to be waked at 6; and 
as soon as he is waked, he is to rise. You are to stand near him 
and see that he does not loiter or turn in bed, but briskly and at 
once, gets up and says his prayers. 


These prayers he was to say with proper decorum: 


As soon as he has his slippers on, he shall kneel down at his 
bedside and pray to God, so that all in the room may hear it, in 
these words: 

Lerd God, blessed Father, I thank Thee from my heart that Thou 
hast so generously preserved me through this night. Make me ft 
to do Thy holy will and grant that I do nothing all the days of 
my life which can separate me from Thee. For the sake of the 
Lord Jesus, my Redeemer, Amen! 


Then he was to recite the Lord’s Prayer. The word of God 
having purified his heart, he was next 


...a8 rapidly as possible, to get on his shees and gaiters; also 
wash his face and hands, but not with soap. Then he shall put 
on his cassaquin, have his hair combed out and queued, but not 
powdered, While getting combed and queued, he shal) at the same 
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trme have his breakfast of tea so that both jobs go on at once. And 
all this shall be ended before half-past 6. 


The King had the ardent soul of a fireman, for he laid special 
emphasis on the break-neck speed with which the boy was to 
tumble out of bed and into his clothes, and vice versa: 


In undressing and dressing, you must accustom him to get out 
of and into his clothes as fast as is humanly possible. 


Immediately after, Duhan and all the domestics attached to 
the Prince enter and engage in solemn worship until seven: 


Prayer on their knees, Duhan besides to read a chapter of the 
Bible and sing some proper psalm or hymn. 


From seven till nine Duhan instructs Frederick in history. 
At nine and lasting until ten forty-five, Noltenius, a Berlin 
clergyman and author of a widely used catechism, drills him 
in the Christian religion. 

Once more, and with the greatest rapidity, Frederick washes 
his face with water, but his hands, which have a mysterious 
way of keeping perpetually dirty, suffer the additional affliction 
of soap. The King’s impatient prayer: If only he can be made 
“clean and neat and not so dirty!” Then the Prince puts on 
a clean shirt and his coat, powders his pert little queue and at 
eleven joins the King and remains with him uaril two. 


Directly at 2 he goes back to his room. Duhan is there, ready, 
and teaches hiin the maps and geography. From 2 to 3 he gives 
him an account of all the European kingdoms, their strength and 
weakness, size, riches and poverty of their towns. From 3 to 4 
Duhan iectures on morality. From 4 to 5, Duhan shali write Ger- 
man letters with him and see that he develops a good style. About 
5 Fritz shall wash his hands and go to the King, ride out, divert 
himself in the air and not in his room and do what he likes, pro- 
vided it is not against God. 


Besides the godly influence of the Reverend Noltenius, there 
came every Tuesday morning a clergyman from Berlin, Pastor 
Francke, who for the space of one hour and a haif thundered 
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at him in a sermon peppered with fiery utterances about heaven, 
hell and eternal damnation. 

On Wednesday at nine-hirty, after having learned “...somte- 
thing by heart to strengthen his memory, Fritz shall rapidly 
dress himself and come to the King and the rest of the day 
belongs to little Fritz.” 

On Saturday forenoon, with Fink and Kalkstein, attending 
as ah august commission of educational experts, Fritz was to 
undergo a thorough examination of ali that he had learned 
during the week in history, writing, arithmetic and morality. 

If Fritz has profited, the afternoon shall be his own. If he has 


not profited, he shall from 2 to 6 repeat and learn rightly what he 
has forgotten on the past days. 


On Sunday only was there to be some relief from the drudgery 
of an education. Frederick then arose at seven instead of six 
and after a considerable display of piety when “Duhan now 
reads with my son the Gospel of the Sunday, expounds it a 
little, adducing the main points of Christianity, questioning from 
Noltenius’ Catechism,” he accompanies his father to church at 
nine, and after dinner “the rest of the day is then his own.” 

Then comes night, and 


..+Duhan says a prayer on his knees and sings a hymn; all the 
servants being again there, Instantly after which, my son shall 
get into bed; shall be :# bed at half-past ten. 


A by no means insignificant part of the day's program was 
assigned to practical military training. Frederick, under the 
supervision of Fink and Kalkstein, was to continue his stage- 
parade drilis with his Lilliputian regiment in the capacity of a 
subordinate officer but in time was to assume chief command 
of it. The Orange Hall of the palace was now by the King’s 
command converted into an arsenal. Major von Senning, pic- 
turesque with a cork leg as a consequence of heroism displayed 
in the Marlborough campaigns, taught him how to mount bat- 
teries and fire a small brass cannon with a great deal of com- 
motion. Riding, fencing and swimming masters also took 
charge of him and gave him no rest. 
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Ground down in mind and body by excessive and strenuous 
exertion, Frederick developed fever and tossed sleeplessiy about 
on his bed at night. His appetite was poor and he shrank into 
a mere shadow of himself. The doctors protested. After all, 
he was but a child! The régime His Majesty had prescribed 
was too rigorous for him, they argued. It was clear to them 
that he stood in need of more rest and sleep than he was getting. 

To all this delicate squeamishness the King snorted with 
supreme and manly disdain: “Too much sleep makes a fellow 
stupid!” 


CHAPTER NINE 
Tre ScHoo. For CyYNIcIsM 


I 


Wuen Frederick William is high in his cups like Ahasu- 
erus, king of the Persians and the Medes, he grows merry and 
royally expansive and commands that little Prince Frederick 
be brought before him into the hall of the Tabaks Kollegium. 
This “Tobacco Council” is composed of his motley confraternity 
of loutish mummers, senile roisterers, gourmandizing priests, 
dissolute scholars, ambassadorial souses and buffooning adven- 
turers. Virtuous Queen Vashti would have come no more re- 
juctantly unveiled into the drinking hall of her royal spouse 
than does Frederick into his father’s stifling den, foul with alco- 
helic breath and tobacco smoke and reeking with the stench 
of beer and latrine jokes. 

The room is dense with smoke. It is caused by smoldering 
peat braziers and the smoke from a score of smelly clay pipes, 
which puff like so many chimneys. Frederick finds it hard at 
first to discern clearly the faces or the forms of those present. 
Little by little, as his smarting eyes become accustomed to the 
thick atmosphere, there emerges before his startled gaze a 
frightening array of faces made fantastic by the blurring distor- 
tions effected in the heavy cloud of smoke. These faces are 
gross and puffy like those of the tipsy brawlers by Frans Hals, 
Breughel and Jordaens. They leer at him with undisguised 
malice. His ears are offended by their drunken laughter. A 
violent nausea seizes him. He is stifled. He would like to run 
away. But his feet feel like lead. He cannot lift them from 
the floor. For the King is glaring at him fixedly with his Little 
twinkling eyes. 

“Too young!” Grumbkow had mildly complained at the 
King’s queer notion of bringing the little Prince into the blessed 
inner circle of the Tabaks Kollegium. Even his athletic con- 
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science became uneasy at the thought that the sensitive child 
was to be flung ito this depraved bawdy-house atmosphere. 

“Why not?” countered Frederick William uncomprehending. 
What was wrong with the atmosphere of the Tabagie anyway? 
Of course, it was no place for weak stomachs and squeamish 
prudes. But to his way of thinking, it would be just the proper 
manly antidote for his frenchified son’s effeminacy and weak 
nerves. Herr Gott von Mannheim! Was he not seeing ghosts? 
Frederick was beginning to resemble more and more his sainted 
grandfather in his spinelessness and artificiality. May the Lord 
forgive him, Frederick William, and not punish him for such 
an evil thought about the departed! 

Frederick is now seated on a long bare bench alongside of a 
large pine-wood table in the center of the room. ‘The smokers 
around him are making a violent din. They talk, shout and 
sing all at once. It is impossible to hear one’s own voice. All 
puff at long Dutch clay pipes, punctuating this pleasant labor 
with deep draughts of thin, bitter beer from coarse, earthen jugs. 
Frederick is forced by the King to drink the beer. His delicate 
stomach revolts. The King prudently desists for the time being 
from indoctrinating him further with his beery ideal of manli- 
ness. For the first session it will suffice, he believes. 

Frederick William's bulk overflows a rude, unupholstered arm- 
chair at the head of the table. Opposite, at the other end, is 
another chair bearing a strange device on its back. It is a 
pair of hare’s ears, the ancient symbol of clownishness and 
ribaldry. This chair is reserved for the Kollege who mast dis- 
tinguishes himself in buffoonery and asininity. Formerly, it 
had been occupied by an absurdly grave, unfrocked priest whom 
the King out of malice had nicknamed “Graben zum Stein.” 
This worthy was cadaverous looking, learned and ascetic. De- 
spite his saintly expression of zealotism, he was oppressed by 
a mania for cruel and lewd practical joking. 

At the present time the fool’s throne is occupied by Jakob 
Paul von Grundiing. He leers tipsily across the table at Fred- 
erick, who shrinks from him. Ceaselessly he guzzles from his 
beer jug. All treat him with an exaggerated mock reverence 
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as if he were the Emperor Charles himself. With great dignity 
and condescension he acknowledges their homage. With lesser 
dignity he submits to their cruel banter and coarse pranks on 
his person. 

The King, in a spirit of levity one day, and to demonstrate 
clearly before the world his contempt for the higher learning, 
had with great pomp inducted Grundling into the office of 
President of the Academy of Sciences which the immortal Leib- 
nitz had founded some years before. The presidency of this 
iilustrious body of savants had been recently left vacant when 
Frederick William drove Wolff, the founder's distinguished dis- 
ciple, into exile. Wolff’s bigoted enemies at the University of 
Halle had instituted a cabal against him in which they accused 
him, just as Socrates had been accused, of undermining the 
morals of the nation’s youth and the simple minded. They 
cunningly charged that his teaching of Leibnitz’s doctrine of 
preéstablished harmony would give every grenaclier of the King’s 
giant regiment the moral sanction to desert, since, according to 
that philosopher, his inclination to desert was present in him 
even before birth. The mere possibility, remote as it might ap- 
pear, of losing any of his precious giants made the King turn 
panicky, So he issued a decree that inasmuch as “.. . che letters 
and lessons of Professor Wolff were contrary to the religion re- 
vealed by the word of God” he bade this heretic to be gone from 
his kingdom within forty-eight hours “under penalty of strangu- 
fanon.” Wolff swallowed his philosophic pride and fled igno- 
miniously, leaving the field free for the clownish, half-baked 
Grundling. 

“No wind manufacturing!” Frederick William warned his 
new appointee. “None of those lying dreams in which so many 
worthy men lose themselves!” 

Grundling genuflected and looked humble. 

Now President Grundiing of the Academy of Sciences is 
seated on his fool’s throne, the uproarious center of the general 
hilarity. Fle is dressed in a bizarre attire which the King in 
a contemptuous spirit has forced upon him. He wears a flaming 
scarlet coat with black velvet facings, gold buttonholes and gaudy 
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embroidery, straw-colored breeches, red silk stockings and red 
heels on different-colored shoes. To crown his splendor is a 
monumental periwig made of white goat's hair. Like all pedan- 
tically solemn men, Grundling is distressingly vain and wears 
the gold key of a royal chamberlain like a blaze of glory on his 
narrow, intellectual chest. 

Then to little Frederick’s astonishment a monkey is brought 
in by the servants, dressed in exact replica of Grundling. A 
great uproar follows. The monkey is placed beside the wretched 
Herr President. 

“Embrace your natural son!” commands Frederick William 
sternly. 

“Embrace your natural son!” echoes the Tabaks Kollegium 
with one voice. 

Grundiing turns deathly pale. The spark of manhood, long 
subdued in him, blazes up anew. He is dehant! 

Frederick looks on bewildered. His heart beats violently. 
Does he perhaps think now of his beloved Duhan’s teachings: 
that man is made in the image of God and therefore holy, that 
the spirit of man must be free and that che greatest good lies in 
ennobling man? 

“Embrace your natural son!” thunders Frederick William, 
growing angry at Grundling’s sullen defiance. 

“Embrace your natural son!” howls the Tabaks Kollegium 
like a pack of hyenas. 

The King now forces the trembling Grundling to embrace 
the monkey. 

“Father and son aré united at last in family love,” chants the 
Tabaks Kollegium in chorus with unction. 

The merriment increases. The drunken orgy continues fran- 
tically. Frederick cannot contain his feelings any longer. He 
hides his face in his hands and weeps. 

The pure altar of a child’s faith in the good in man has been 
polluted by coarse reality. 
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Frederick was privileged to witness during all his boyhood 
years similar painful scenes in which Grundling figured as 
principal, much to the entertainment of his father and to his 
own wretchedness. The manner by which the King acquired 
this treasure of a buffoon is indeed curious. 

One day, in the year 1718, the eternally alert Grumbkow, 
while stopping at the KallCow Tavern in Leipzig, overheard 
Grundling holding forth over his cups to the huge delight of 
some gentlemen from Berlin who were paying for his drinks. 
He displayed such an extraordinary hodgepodge of learning and 
looked so side-splittingly solemn and pedantic that the King’s 
minister immediately espied in him a possible and useful tool 
for his own dark plottings. So he introduced him to the King 
and from that moment Grundling remained the latter’s favorite 
fool. 

Grumbkow, not overlooking his own affairs when he becarne 
a secret agent of the Emperor’s, by bribing the learned clown 
with a gold chain worth some hundred florins and to which a 
medal of flatcering dimension was attached, won him over to 
engage the King at every opportunity in conversations “of an 
imperial matter” and in this subtle way “insinuated false prin- 
ciples in his master.” 

Because of his excessive passion for food and drink, Grundling 
laid himself open as an easy target for all manner of extravagant 
persecutions on the part of the King and the Tabagie. 

Once while he was sprawling dead drunk in a ditch, two of 
the King’s cronies who found him there mischievously cut off 
his chamberlain’s key and secretly gave it to Frederick William, 
who was much delighted with it. Here was an opportunity for 
some more horseplay. 

When Grundling next appears in the Tabagie, the King 
growls angrily at him: 

“Where's your key?” 

Grundling looks uncomprehending innocence. 

“What key?” he asks weakly. 
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“Your chamberlain’s key!” eagerly comes the Tabaks Kol- 
legium to the assistance of his failing memory. 

Grundling hangs his head in guilt. 

The Kollegium next goes into solemn judgment upon what 
they call his criminal negligence. Decidedly, his losing the key 
is an affront to His Majesty who had been gracious enough to 
confer it upon him as a mark of signal honor. The King, as 
president of the tribunal, sentences him to wear publicly around 
his neck a “wooden gilt key about an ell long” until the time 
when His Majesty should see fit to relent and restore him to 
favor. When his gold key was finally returned to Grundling, 
“he goes to a smith and has it fixed in with wire.” 

At another time Frederick William, accompanied by the Kol- 
legium, catching sight of Grundling staggering tipsily across a 
bridge on the Wusterhausen palace grounds, prompts the sen- 
tries to stop him and arrest him on some trumped-up charge. 
Grundling protests fercely but is rudely bundied off and driven 
into a bear’s den, under the pretense that ic is the lockup. Bruin, 
overjoyed at the sight of a visitor, gives the learned man a 
loving hug almost crushing in his ribs. More dead than alive, 
Grundling is rescued from the eager arms of the bear but only 
to be laid horizontally across two ropes and dangled to and 
fro over a frozen ditch. The inevitable happens. One rope 
breaks. Grundling falls into the ditch, buttocks first, and 
crashing through the ice almost succeeds in drowning himself. 

lf the wretch ever tries co run from his royal tormentor and 
hide himself in his room he is smoked out of it, by a discharge 
of firecrackers, rockets and stink bombs. The Kollegium wants 
its fun and it gets it when it wants it. 

Grundling had one formidable enemy and rival in the Tab- 
apie. It was Fassmmann, the historian, and he too wished to be 
king of the fools, because of the material advantages accruing 
from this office. He never tired in teasing and intriguing against 
Grundling. One day he was particularly provoking in his 
$arcasms so that poor Grundling, trembling with rage, lost com- 
plete control of himself. He seized a red-hot brazier with peat 
and charcoal ashes and dashed it fully in his tormentor’s face. 
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This was just what the King and his merry company were 
waiting for, 

“Fight!” bellowed the King provokingly. 

“Fight!” echoed the Kollegium fiercely. 

“Fight!” bristled Fassmann with injured pride, knowing full 
well that he was much the stronger of the two. 

“Fight] What for?” asked the quaking Grundling with 
feigned astonishment. 

He could not quite see the need for such a barbarism. He 
wished them all to know that he was a scholar, a philosopher 
and a follower of the meek Saviour and not a brawler and an 
African Bushman. 

But Fassmann was not just then in a mood for philosophic 
hair splitting. So he seized hold of the cowering President of 
the Academy of Sciences by the scruff of his neck and, drawing 
him across his knees, pulled off the old fellow’s straw-colored 
breeches and lambasted into his bare buttocks with the flat of 
the red-hot pan. 

Grundling whimpered and squealed like a pig in pain. The 
King and the Kollegium split their sides laughing. Then His 
Majesty affects an outraged expression: 

“Gentlemen, gentlemen! This is a most unseemly way for 
gentlemen to settle their differences. The only honorable thing 
left for both of you to do is to fight a duel,” 

“A duel! A duel!” urges che Kollegium with vigor and 
enthusiasm. 

Fassmann, as the injured party of the first part, issues the chal- 
lenge. Grundling looks jaundiced. He is reluctant to accept. 
Really, they will have to excuse him. He does not know the 
least thing about such fool matters. Yet there seems to be no 
other way out of the messy business. He is forced to save his 
face. So he accepts with a forlorn attempt at bravado. 

But as Grundling stands facing his enemy with a pistol in 
hand, like Arjuna, the pacifist hero of the Bhagavad Gita, he 
refuses to kill or permit himself co be killed. What for? He 
would like them to know that he has just begun a new his- 
torical work on the Brandenburg electors and he has set his 
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heart upon completing it first. Fassmann, unfortunately, is in a 
berserker rage. Besides, being an historian himself, he quite 
naturally does not think very much of Grundling as historian. 
In fact, he is of the opinion that if he succeeds in killing off his 
rival he will do a great service to future students of history. 
Previously instructed, he fires point-blank into his rival’s gigan- 
tic periwig of goat’s hair. The wig catches fire and blazes 
merrily. This frightens Grundling very much. His face turns 
a sickly yellow. Believing himself now to be mortally wounded, 
he casts himself with a great moan upon the ground and loses 
consciousness. : 

The King roars with laughter. He is bent double. Tears 
run from his eyes. He empties a bucket of cold water over the 
still form of the Herr President until he comes to life again 
with a look of painful bewilderment creeping into his flabby, 
ashen face. 

The Tabagie served for Frederick as his first school for cyni- 
cism. It was here where under the liberating influence of alcohol 
men discarded the masks which they were forced to wear in 
their sober outside lives that he learned most about the baflling 
contradictions in the human character and that virtue was 
primarily an affectation of the unscrupulous. 


CHAPTER TEN 


Storm Croups GATHER 


I 


NEceEssIvy made Duhan resourceful and wily. Nom de 
Dieu! he was not going to fold his hands idly while Fred- 
erick grew up in ignorance of classical antiquity, merely because 
his royal father was pig headed! It was with the blandest inno- 
cence therefore that he secretly utilized the history periods as 
well as the daily fifteen minutes which the King alloted from 
6:45 to 7 p. M. for discussion upon “important problems of Chris- 
tianity” to teach Frederick Latin and read with him from Greek 
and Latin authors in their French translation. This contraband 
knowledge he smuggled in by an ingenious ruse. 

As heir to the throne of Prussia it was obligatory upon Fred- 
erick to acquaint himself thoroughly with the bewildering mazes 
of court etiquette and regulations which the Emperor Charles IV 
had codified in his Golden Bull—the Aurea Bulla—350 years 
before. This ancient handbook treated of the rights and duties 
of electors in the Empire, of court formalities, of the functions 
and ceremonial order of precedence of the princes according to 
their hierarchal standing at imperial assemblies, corteges and 
elections. Next to Holy Scriptures, the King held this docu- 
ment in the very greatest veneration. Because it was written in 
Latin, Duhan, in order properly to explain ics contents to his 
pupil, resorted to strategy. He now possessed a reasonable pre- 
text to teach Frederick that royally anathematized tongue of the 
ancients. Gradually and almost imperceptibly, he surrounded 
the study of this magnificent work with Latin grammars and 
dictionaries. He even assigned a special Latin teacher for Fred- 
erick, When Frederick William discovered his ruse he ranted 
like a madman. 

One day he had unexpectedly burst into the room where 
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Frederick and his Latin teacher were up to their ears in the 
syntax of the Latin text of the Golden Bull. 


Freperick Witiiam [feriously|:What is this? What are you 
doing here? 

Latin Teacher [angeltcaily innocent]: Your majesty, [ am ex- 
plaining Aurea Bulla to the Prince. 

FrepertcK WILLIAM [raises his cudgel]: Wretch! I would like 
to be-auream-bullam you! 


Terrified, the tutor made an undignified exit. 

Nevertheless, the dark conspiracy of the Greek and Latin 
authors, adroitly engineered by Duhan, continued with hardly 
an interruption. ‘The tutor had been farsighted and pedagogic 
in the technique which he employed in introducing Frederick 
to the classical spirit. He had him read first the French writers 
who he thought were most steeped in the spirie of antiquity. 
Two such works which seemed to have made a very deep im- 
pression upon the boy were Fénelon’s Télémache and the ro- 
mance Pierre de Provence. 

About the latter work, Frederick in the days of his maturity 
remarked with reminiscing impishness to his reader Catt: 


I obtained “Pierre de Provence.” They would never have per- 
mitted me to read it. I hid the book and when my tutor, General 
Fink, and my valet slept, I went into another room where I found 
a lamp in the chimney. I crouched down and read. 


Forbidden fruit somehow always tastes the sweetest. 

But even sweeter delights than reading classical French ro- 
mances awaited Frederick. Duhan, with the encyclopedic accom- 
plishments of the French illuminati of his day, also found the 
opportunity to impart to the boy his considerable knowledge 
of music. Because of the King’s stern prohibition against all 
music except the dismally solemn psalm tunes, these music les- 
sons were held sub rosa and consequently conducted with the 
ineflable enthusiasm which the illicit always arouses. Duhan 
played the flute with sentiment and taught Frederick all he 
knew about the bucolic instrument. He presented the latter 
with a flute out of his own meager earnings. Frederick was so 
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taken by it that he called it his princess— mia principessa. And 
with the overflowing devotion that children can so often feel 
more than their elders for ideal beauty, he vowed that he would 
“never love any other princess.” 

Was it perhaps that Leibnitz’s impious theory of preéstab- 
lished harmony found vindication in the case of Frederick? 
Strange as it may appear, he kept his vow with his “princi- 
pessa.” He never really loved another—not even one of flesh 


and blood. 


II 


The King goes on his periodic tours of inspection through his 
domains, from the Russian border town Memel to Wesel on 
the Rhine, through every town, village and hamlet in the king- 
dom. He reviews every garrison, makes them go through their 
complicated paces, commanding them in his nasal, metallic 
thunder. Then he visits every chamber of administration, puts 
on an apron and paper cuffs in order not to soil his uniform 
and, puffing much hecause he is so fat, goes over the accounts 
with excruciating care. The officials stand by and shake as with 
palsy. They know that if he finds only one single error, no 
matter how trifling, he will take it out on them with his unfail- 
ing bamboo cudgel. 

From a very early age the King takes Frederick along with 
him on these inspections. He wishes to accustom him to the 
complicated business of governing. He also wishes to show 
him by personal example how to mete out justice to the desery- 
ing as well as punishment to the guilty. 

His judicial philosophy is primitive and sirmple. It resembles 
that of Saint Louis, the pious, who on the steps of Sainte-Cha- 
pelle in Paris and under the gnarled oak at Vincennes listened 
to disputes and rendered his homely decisions. Only in addi- 
tion, Frederick William has a wholesome contempt for magis- 
trates and tries hard to implant a similar sentiment in his son. 
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Once even Frederick is diverted by an astonishing sight. Enter- 
ing a courtroom while sentence is being read, the King, dis- 
satisfied with the verdict which he regards as too lenient, and 
without any previous warning, flies at the presiding magistrates 
with his cudgel. He reins blows indiscriminately on their faces 
and shoulders until they all but collapse under his attack. 

“I will beat you and make an example of you Russian fash- 
ion!” he shouts. 

This contempt takes on a keenly humorous aspect when the 
King, in writing to an oficial about employing a certain young 
man, remarks: 


If he has intelligence and a good head, put him in the Chamber 


of Administration. If he is an imbecile, make a magistrate of him. 


When the hunting season was on at Wusterhausen, Frederick 
was obliged to accompany his father in the chase after bears, 
foxes, wolves, stags and partridges. The blood-curdling yells 
which his father raised during che pursuit and the bloody 
slaughter of the baited wild animals afterward made the boy's 
stomach turn with disgust. How he hated this senseless busi- 
ness of slaughter that seemed to satisty only a degenerate and 
atavistic lust for shedding blood and destruction! He could 
find no satisfaction in baiting animals “with such an expendi- 
ture of industry” and, in the case of the force hunt when the 
woods were beaten and the animals driven into traps, with “such 
damage to the seed-fields.” 

This effeminate squeamishness on the part of his son made 
the King unhappy. He was rent with an impotent rage. Had 
he not been doing everything humanly possible to make a man 
of Frederick? But all to no avail! 

It was the contrary spirit in him, to be sure. And once more 
the King redoubled his cruelty and lashed himself into an im- 
placable hatred for his son. If he was to fail in cudgeling 
manliness into hirn he would rather see him dead and rotting 
in an early gravel 

Perhaps Frederick William wept in secret? His tragedy was 
palpable, real and without pretense. He could find no consola- 
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tion, no hope. And so he grew more savage from day to day 
and gnashed his teeth like a wild animal whenever Frederick 
blundered into his line of vision. 


III 


Frederick William thinks, again with pathetic hopefulness: 
Perhaps if my son is placed among my valiant giants he will 
become more manly! Who knows? So, on May 3, 1725, when 
the boy was thirteen years old, he was formally commissioned 
as captain of the Giant Grenadier Guards in Potsdam. His 
tiny figure, perched on a horse to give him a more commanding 
appearance, must have looked fantastic as he preceded his files 
of 2,400 Goliaths on parade. 

Nevertheless, Frederick continued in his old ways. The King 
became firmer in his conviction that he was incorrigibly worth- 
less. His tastes were abominable. He was delicate and mawk- 
ish and displayed ali the irritating earmarks of a French fop 
and ninny. 

His father once caught Frederick eating with a French silver 
fork that had three prongs. Blasphemy! Did the wretch not 
know that only two-pronged steel forks were permitted at the 
palace? He then beat him mercilessly. At another time, on a 
bitterly cold morning at Wusterhausen during the hunt, Fred- 
erick William noticed that his son wore gloves, just like a hateful 
Frenchman. What? Does the creature think he is at a ball? 
A painful scene took place. It culminated in Frederick’s nurs- 
ing his bruises and weeping bitterly. 

The King’s crueity reached such proportions chat it began to 
be remarked by the foreign ambassadors at the court. They 
were not blind to the incalculable political possibilities this dis- 
agreement between father and son offered to them provided 
they knew how to exploit the situation to the fullest. A very 
spirited correspondence with the home chancelleries was now set 
in motion by them. 
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Von Suhm, the scholarly Saxon ambassador, wrote in his 
secret dispatches on March, 1724, about a curious conversation 
which took place between Frederick William and his son at a 
féte given by Grumbkow. The King had suddenly noticed his 
sad-eyed, twelve year old boy looking at him, and he was filled 
with a2 great uneasiness, Addressing himself to those near him, 
he remarked moodily: 


“IT should like to know what is passing in this little head. I 
know his ideas are not the same as my own. There are people who 
teach him other sentiments than mine and excite him to blame me 
for everything, They are rascals! Rascalsl 

“Fritz, listen to what I am going to say to you. Always keep a 
good large army. You cannot have a better friend, and without this 
friend you will not be able to sustain yourself. Our neighbors want 
nothing better than to make us turn a somersault. I know their 
intentions. You too will learn to know them. Believe me, do not 
trust in vanity. Attach yourself to the genuine.” 


And what was this “genuine” in Frederick William’s estima- 
ion? “Have a good army and money. In these consist the 
glory and the security of a prince,” 

Thereupon, as he was saying chese last words, the King tat- 
tooed on Frederick’s cheek light little taps which, as he pro- 
ceeded, grew louder and iouder in a crescendo of temper until 
they became resounding slaps. 

Also, the foreign agents reported that on a certain day, as the 
King and his party were about to set out for the hunt, the former 
chose a horse for the young Prince to ride. His chief equerry 
protested. The horse was too hard mouthed, he said. The 
King became furious. He pushed him roughly away. Who 
had asked him for his advice? he growled. 

As the hunting party left Potsdam, a sudden puff of wind 
carried off the King’s hat. Ac this, Frederick’s mount became 
frightened and galloped off, a runaway. Luckily, the boy col- 
lected his senses in time. He removed his feet from the stirrups 
and leaped to the ground. He was badly injured, for as he fell 
his side struck the guard of his sword. He spat blood. Also 
his knees, hip and neck were bruised and lacerated. 
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When he was brought home in a fainting condition, Sophie 
Dorothea’s maternal instinct suddenly flared up. She wrung 
her hands fitfully and paced up and down the room uttering 
heartrending groans and sobs. Possibly she upbraided her hus- 
band for being 2 cruel and unfeeling father, an accusation which 
must have only exasperated the King the more. Why this 
hullabaloo? The scamp had only scratched himself. It was 
only too true, and he had often said it, that those idiotic women 
had much to do with his son’s undoing! 

The next day Frederick was ordered by his father to go on 
guard duty. ‘The Queen’s tearful lamentations proved of no 
avail. Her son went on parade unable to keep his arm in the 
sleeve of his jacket. 

These ructions between husband and wife were not conducive 
to the preservation of conjugal peace. Sophie Dorothea’s bit- 
terness toward her husband welled deep. The woman’s unhap- 
piness began to react on her children with disastrous effect. 
They found it hard to sympathize with her. Her jealous, spite- 
ful nature, charges Wilhelmine, was the principal cause for it 


all, 


The narrow mind of the Queen, my mother, inclines her to 
jcalousy. The great distinction with which I was honored by the 
King excited her displeasure against me. ... Every day I was il 
used and the Queen constantly upbraided me for the kind attentions 
which the King showed me. I no longer dared to caress him with- 
out trembling and in fear of being harshly dealt with. 


It is here curious to note that despite her deep hatred for 
her father, lictle Wilhelmine nevertheless saw fit “to caress him.” 
She was fast learning the fine art of getting on in the world. 
In fact, she learned it so well, and there is little doubt that her 
clever little brother learned it too, that in time she began to see 
the practical value of being able to simulate perfectly a fainting 
spell. This she practiced so assiduously that she developed a 
virtuoso technique ali of her own. Whenever there was a 
point to be gained by fainting, she let go her histrionics. She 
would fall back in her chair, moaning piteously: “I am dying!” 
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She could keep up the comedy and lie unconscious for at 
least one hour. If she heard the doctor being called, she was 
prudent enough to come to life again before his arrival and have 
herself removed to bed. Underneath her pillow she had before- 
hand prepared herself with an ample supply of heated lumps of 
turpentine which she rubbed between her hands. In later years, 
she confessed that her burning red hands made everyone believe 
that she had “a high fever and hot flushes.” 

Wilhelmine also puts the blame on her mother for being the 
cause of much of the dissension between Frederick and their 
father: 


The same was the case with my brother. It was enough rhat the 
King ordered one thing for the Queen to forbid it. Sometimes we 
were absolutely at a loss to know what to do; but as we both felt 
more affection for the Queen, we agreed to obey her commands, 
This was the source of all our misfortunes, as will be seen by the 
sequel of these memoirs. 


IV 


Ic is at about this time that the Austrian general Count von 
Seckendorff appears actively upon the scene. In 1709, Frederick 
William had fought in the Netherlands beside him and again 
in 1715 in Pomerania, during the war with Sweden. There 
seemed to have been some afhnity between the two, for the 
King had a deep affection for him. At first, Seckencorff came 
on frequent visits to Berlin. The King was delighted with him 
and they caroused together until they fell unconscious from 
fatigue and drink. Later, the Austrian settled permanently at 
the Berlin Court and became the inseparable crony ot His Prus- 
sian Majesty. The latter even appointed him to the official 
post of master of ordinance and showered additional honors 
upon him, honors, incidentally, that cost the King net a pfennig. 

Short and siocky, with a pair of broad shoulders and steel- 
gray hai, Seckendorff represented the latest cut in military 
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gentlemen. The disreputable scholar Pollnitz, his bitter enemy, 
said of him with a vituperative sneer: 


He affected German downrightness, to which he was a stranger 
and followed, under a deceitful show of piety, all the principles of 
Macchiavelli. With the most sordid love of money he combined 
boorish manners. Lies had so become a habit with him, that he 
had altogether lose notion of employing truth in speech. It was the 
soul of a usurer, inhabiting now the body of a war captain, now 
transmigrating into that of a huckster, False oaths and the most 
abominable baseness cost him nothing so that his object might be 
reached. He was miserly with his own but lavish with his mas- 
ter’s money. He daily gave most striking proofs of both these 
habitudes. And this was the man whom we saw for a time at the 
head of the Emperor’s army and at the helm of state of the Empire. 


In secret Seckendorff was an Austrian agent. Under the pre- 
tense of strong personal friendship, he succeeded in entwining 
himself around the naive King’s soul. He flattered and wheedled 
and went to great lengths to please him. He possessed a miracu- 
lous talent, like the genii of the Arabian Nights stories, in pro- 
ducing giants for the grenadier regiment, much to the King’s 
rapture. He never let Frederick William out of his sight but 
watched him like a lynx and wove an inextricably skillful web 
of intrigue about him, 

At one time the King was engaged in some political negotia- 
tion. Seckeadorff cleverly managed to stay beside him all day 
long until after midnight for the purpose, as he later wrote to 
Prince Eugene of Savoy, the imperial chancellor, “so as not to 
lose an opportunity to insinuate something useful.” 

Whenever the King went on his tours of inspection and prom- 
enades, Seckendorff was sure to accompany him, trundling 
along beside him in his military, staccato manner. His grand- 
nephew later estimated that during the seven years he lived with 
the King, he rode with him on horseback in excess of 25,000 
miles, 

This worshipful grandnephew, however, fails to enlighten us 
on the vast number of bribes Seckendorfi paid to those near 
to the King. The imperial agent worked on the very realistic 
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and unsentimental hypothesis: that every man can be bought 
with money, that all one has to do is to ascertain his price. 
Unfortunately, the other secret agents and foreign ambassadors 
in Berlin had, by the same process of reasoning, reached an 
identical conclusion. Practically everybody of any account at 
court was already bribed by one or the other of the rival agents. 
But Seckendorff did not despair. He was too shrewd a busi- 
nessman to let someone else bag his prey. By cunning and 
tact he informed himself of the amount of the bribes that had 
been offered by the other agents and by increasing his own offer 
he managed to carry off the coveted prize. The defeated agents 
gnashed their teeth. Seckendorff answered them with a horse 
laugh of triumph. 

Seckendorff’s secret correspondence with Prince Eugene often 
reads like the ledger of some coffee merchant. It overflows with 
figures and sums of money handed out as bribes. In other 
respects, too, the very capable Austrian agent is thoroughgoing. 
He observes the most insignificant occurrence with the detached, 
probing eye of a Balzac, On June 27, 1725, for instance, he 
reports to Prince Eugene how Frederick is being ground down 
by his overrigorous training: 


The Crown Prince, although he is only in his fourteenth year, 
must accommodate himself to this way of lite, and although the King 
Joves him tenderly, fatizues himself with early rising and similar 
hardships all day long, so that already in his young years he looks 
old and stiff and walks as if he had gone through many campaigns, 

The expectation of the King is that the Prince should by his own 
inclinations prefer the soldier's career to all scientific accomplish- 
ments, that he should acquire thrift and frugality, and should enjoy 
no ease or pleasure except what the King himself appreciates. It is, 
however, quite noticeable that this way of life is againse the Crown 
Prince’s inclinations and consequently will in time produce just the 
contrary effect, 


Outwardly, the Crown Prince did “accommodate himself” to 


the King’s way of living but behind his back he burned incense 
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to alien gods. Philosophy, French poetry and music took pre- 
cedence in his heart and mind over every other human interest. 

He now embarked on a new and illicit adventure—book col- 
lecting. The King despised books. He had even transferred the 
1,000 thalers fund assigned for the use of the royal library into 
the pocket of a favorite general. It was consequently with the 
greatest secrecy that the royal bibliophile becan to gather the 
books for his library. Duhan was the prime mover in these 
dark doings. As a matter of caution a house was rented near 
the palace and the books deposited there in closets the keys of 
which Duhan watched over with jealous care. 

It is surprising to find that in the catalogue, carefully compiled 
by Duhan, there were listed upward of 3,000 volumes. There 
were the great works of antiquity in French, English and Italian 
translations; the works of the leading Italian writers; all of Vol- 
iaire’s publisned writings; the outstanding French authors since 
Rabelais; books on travel, music and art; histories of Greece, 
European countries, religion, churches; political treatises; Mac- 
chiavelli’s Jf Principe; The Eternal Peace by the Abbé de 
Saint-Pierre; Bodin’s Kepudlic; Sir Thomas More's Utopia; 
philosophical works of the Greeks, Descartes, Bayle and Locke; 
Mumerous periodicais in English and French; an English ency- 
clopedia and manuals, dictionarics, grammars and bibliographies 
in a variety of languages. 

The catholicity of Frederick's intellectual tastes as attested by 
the mere choice of these books is a silent tribute of Duhan’s 
accomplishments and the excellent performance of his task as 
a teacher and guide. 

In this manner Frederick outgrew intellectually and spiritually 
his narrow, provincial milicu. The deeper his incursions into 
the liberating realms of knowledge and understanding, spiritual 
perception and the ideal beauty the more odious to him grew 
his surroundings. The grossness, ignorance, ugliness and tutil 
ity of the life about him by very contrast pointed dramatically 
to the desirability of the ideal path he had chosen to follow. 
The purposelessness of other people’s lives added luster to and 
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deepened his thirst for the fuifllment of his own. At the age 
of fourteen he is already an accomplished skeptic and a con- 
vinced cosmopolite and, because of his immaturity and impatient 
youth, laughs to scorn what he regards as the barbarous beliefs 
of those in the King’s circle. 

Toward the end of his stay in Wusterhausen in the year 1726, 
Frederick deliberately designed to show his open contempt for 
Pastor Francke, who was universally admired for his piety and 
learning, by ignoring him with a vengeance. 

The saintly man felt piqued. “One would think that he was 
angry about something,” he recorded in his journal. 

Francke, like the good Christian he meant ta be, decided 
with Saint Paul “to give unto God what is due unto Ged and 
unto Cesar what is due unto Cesar.” After all, Frederick was 
io be a power to be reckoned with on some future day! So he 
swallowed his injured pride and placatingly sent peace offerings, 
that is, his dull, sermenizing tracts and homilies. Frederick 
must have been irritated by them, tor he did not even deign to 
acknowledge their receipt personally but instead assigned 
this unpleasant duty to the scrupulously polite Duhan. To 
scorn a writer's creations is to invite his eternal enmity, how- 
ever. 

Next day, the King is gone from the palace. The company 
siis at clinner, The pastor with great conviction and authority 
holds forth about apparitions. The company is deeply impressed. 
But Francke becomes suddenly aware that the litle Crown 
Prince iooks with undisguised mockery at him. He can hardly 
believe his own eyes. As he rises from the table he hears Fred- 
erick remark spitefully: “There gocs one who believes in ghosts!” 

A little later Francke discovers that on the previous evening 
Frederick had met the Casteilan of Wusterhausen carrying a 
lighted lantern. 


Freperick [curiously]: Where are you going with that lantern? 

Tue Casrextan | piousty|: To Professor Francke, Your Highness. 

Freperick [contemptuousty|: ‘Then it is a pharisee going to a 
pharisee, for he is one as well as you. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


Freperick Maxes His Désur as IntRIicuER 


I 


SopHIE DOROTHEA’S ambition to realize the double mar- 
riage with England for her children, dated back to the time 
of Wilhelmine’s birth. As the years rolled by it took on the 
fierce hunger of a fixation. Her daughter makes note of the 
fact that “The alliance which she had projected with England 
through the marriage of her children was the most ardent wish 
of her heart.” 

During her first visit to Hanover, years before, the Queen had 
talked her sister-in-law, Princess Caroline, later Queen of Eng- 
land, into acquiescing to her proposal. Subsequently, she car- 
ried on an active correspondence with her about it. The King, 
never forgetting his boyhood dislike of “my dear brother the 
red cabbage,” meaning naturally the Prince of Wales, the future 
George J], was none toa enthusiastic about the marriage alli- 
ance with him. The Queen, however, was not to be put off so 
easily, states Wilhelmine: “She flattered herself that she would 
gradually succeed in governing the King.” 

But the King was as movable as the Rock of Gibraltar, He 
remembered the thrashings he used to give his whimpering 
cousin: “Marry Frederick and Wilhelmine to the children of 
my dear brother the comedian!” 

‘Ehat, never! 

There was lithe use in arguing with him. He could not be 
convinced. The bitter line about Sophie Doruthea’s mouth only 
deepened the more. Just the same, she went about pretending 
that the double marriage was fait accompli. She encouraged 
Frederick and Wilhelmine to carry on a regular correspondence 
with their English cousins and to send them frequent gifts. 
Wilhelmine she tirelessly kept on reminding that she was bring- 
ing her up “to wear a crown.” In anticipation of her daughter’s 
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residence in London as Queen of England she had her taught 
English until she spoke it like a native. Should the tempera- 
mental little girl forget to act with proper decorum at any time 
she was sure to hear the following scathing reprimand from her 
prim mother: “Those are manners of which my nephew would 
not approve. You must act according to Azs tastes,” 

Frederick William’s capricious opposition to the match was 
completely dissolved on the memorable occasion when his father- 
in-law, George I of England, paid his daughter a flying visit 
in Berlin on October 12, 1723. The English King was fully 
aware of the precarious position in which his electorate of Han- 
over found itself because of its complete isolation now that his 
interests and seat of power had shifted to such a far-removed 
place as London. The neighboring German states as well as 
Russia, Austria, and France had for a long time been casting 
coquettishly imperialistic glances at Hanover. With a son-in- 
Jaw as King of Prussia, possessing one of the most effective 
armies in Lurope, it was evident to him that his electorate would 
be amply protected against any aggression. No doubt blood ties 
also counted considerably in the decision which the English 
sovereign reached. 

He and Frederick William hereupon made a verbal agree- 
ment, mellifluously known as the “Treaty of Hanover,” sanc- 
tioning the double marringe. George deeply regretted that he 
could not give him any writiet assurances, as the scheme needed 
the ratification of his parliament first. But he promised to 
press the matter at the variiest possible moment on his return 
home. In the meantime, as far as his own mind was concerned, 
the business was all settle. Before his departure he foretold a 
new era of greatness for the combined Houses of Hanover and 
Brandenburg. 


Ih 


But the consummation of this marriage scheme was not to 
come aboul so easily as all that, at deast if Seckendorit was to 
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Dessauer was waging a losing fight. He knew it. All the 
odds were against him. He bowed to the inevitable. Yet it 
was not in his nature gracefully to accept defeat. Forced by 
the King’s orders to abandon the political battlefield to his 
enemies, he wished the Queen farewell with the following pep- 
pery fusillade: “We are bound for Halle, Madame, where our 
regiment is. We want to serve His Majesty there, since we 
cannot here.” 

The lion-hearted Seckendorff, hero of so many sanguinary ¢n- 
counters of wits, was not the man to lose heart so easily. He 
knew how to play the game of patience with consummate skill. 
With the Prince of Anhalt banished to Halle he had to bestir 
himself quickly in angling for other influential allies. He had 
kept his eye on Grumbkow for a long time already and had 
learned to esteem him for his virtuosity as a political tight-rope 
dancer. 

After cautious and lengthy negotiations, Seckendorff finally 
induced Grumbkow to accept, only as a modest beginning, “a 
little token of esteem” amounting to 1,000 thalers annually, pro- 
vided, of course, that His Excellency would agree to turn his 
back on the Treaty of Hanover. Later, if the minister’s codpera- 
tion would produce the results desired by the Emperor, the 
“little token of esteem” would be increased considerably. 

The delicacy and euphemism with which the foreign ambas- 
sadors in Berlin referred to their bribing activities sounded 
charmingly refreshing and ingenuous. The French envoy, like 
a truly gailant Parisian, touched upon them with a disarming 
sentimentality and graciousness as “a token of sentiment and 
essential proofs of gratitude.” 

It goes without saying that Grumbkow deserved every pfennig 
“of esteem” which he received from Vienna. He made himself 
entirely indispensable to Seckendorff, who on August 13, 1726, 
was installed officially as Austrian ambassador in order that he 
might become more effective in his work for the Emperor. He 
revealed to him at the right time ali the family and state secrets 
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of the King. Zealously he worked in his subtle and insinuating 
fashion to wean his master from the double-marriage project 
with England. To keep him from knowing anything except 
what he wished him to know Grumbkew ordered the Prussian 
ambassador in London to write his dispatches in cipher. 

Seckendorff was filled with unending admiration for this tal- 
ented man. With glecful enthusiasm he intormed his chan- 
cellery of the extraordinary ability Grumbxow possessed to pre- 
sent matters to the King of Prussia in such a light as to be 
found “pleasing to him.” 

Little gifis now began to pour with increasing frequency into 
Grumbkow’s pockets. At one time “a lite gift” amounted to 
40,000 florins. He deserved every bit of the money, warmly 
attested Seckendorff: “Fer Grumbkow serves us loyally... . Tf 
anybody deserves favor it is this gentleman.” 


IV 


When de Bourgay and Rottenburg, the English and French 
ambassadors respectively, pot wind of Seckendorff’s doings they 
ynashed their teeth literally and metaphorically and cursed him 
with all the curses on the obscene calendar. There now ensued 
a mad scramble by all the foreign diplomats in Kerlin to win 
“friends” ever to their cause. Because of the keen competition 
among the bidders, the price of the “token of esteem” went sky 
rocketing. The Berlin Court now resolved itself inio a bourse 
for bribes. A stream of foreign gold flowed ceasclessly into the 
pockets of the ladies and genulemen close to the royal family. 
No one was too insignificant or too illustrious ta be overlooked 
in this vigorous campaign of corruption. No, not even Fred- 
erick William himself was to be spared. The assault upon him 
had to be engineered with supreme delicacy and cunning so as 
not to arouse his natural suspicicusness nor give him cause for 
an outbreak of his choler. 

His dear crony, good old Seckendorfl, made the fizst advances. 
He understood the King’s vulnerabilities as no one else did. 
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Georve, At the mere mention of his relative’s name the King 

Aree te at ATONE OF DPC He ODS cyt DDS dunia Hat 
was now full co overflowing, Bue when Rottenburg mentioned 
something about “a written promise” Frederick William swiftly 
guiped down his last flaming curse and, lifting his wig the 
better to hear him, anxiously urged: “Repeat! Repeat!” 

Seckendorff all this time stood with Olympian calm behind 
the batile lines, the supreme deus ex machina of this entertaining 
opéra bouffe. It was but natural that he should occasionally 
skirmish with the enemy. Baron Pollnitz relates that one day 
at table Seckendorff, in his rumbling, caustic manner, was 
making sport of the House of Hanover. Sophie Dorothea 
bristled with anger at the slight cast upon her family escutcheon. 
With ineffable hauteur she retaliated with the remark that only 
scoundrels can entertain such base thoughts about kings and 
gentiemen. Even the thick-skinned Seckendorff blanched at 
this insult. He lost his ambassadorial suavity and became 
threatening: “Your Majesty,” said he, “that is what no one else 
thinks of me. That is a name I have never permitted anyone 
to call me with impunity.” 

It was not long before Seckendorf# could make good his 
threat. By undermining the King’s patience, piaying on his 
excessive vanity, and feeding his suspicions, Grumbkow and 
their allies brought him to a position where he was ready ta 
listen to their reason. In addition, they tempted his cupidity with 
an offer irom the Emperor that if he agreed to abandon the 
English marriages, his succession to the duchy of Julich-Berg 
would receive the imperial guarantee. 

The disastrous marriage imbroglio into which he had entered 
with the King of England had been a sore trial for Frederick 
William. The very fact that it was the family of “my brother 
the red cabbage” which now put on an air of cold disdain and 
haughty superiority and made him cool his royal heels while 
waiting in vain for the promised declaration added the insuf- 
ferable sting to his humiliation. It was with this rankling 
thought in mind no doubt, and knowing in advance that his 
words would soon reach the ears of the London Court, that he 
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snuffed sotto voce to the effect that if the King of England 
was so hard to please We shall “find another husband for Wil- 
helmine.” With the disdainful bravado of the fox forced to 
declare the unreachable grapes sour, the King affected a sub- 
lime indifference to the whole matter: “All things considered, 
I am indifferent as to whether or not she [Wilhelmine] will 
be cailed Queen. This title will add nothing to the luster and 
power of my House.” 

On October 12, 1726, Frederick William, amidst the greatest 
possible secrecy, solemnly entered into a convention with the 
Emperor known as the “Treaty of Wusterhausen” in which he 
repudiated] with bell, book and candle his erstwhile intention 
to join his children in marriage with the House of Hanover. 
Perish the evil thought! 

Seckendorff now held full sway over the King, as he grimly 
informed Prince Eugene, and never again, he promises him, 
will he permit him avs den Handen gehen lassen. 


‘Through all these hectic proceedings of the plotters, acting 
an reacting upon each other like so many opposing and neutral- 
izing chemical agents, Frederick and Wilhelmine played no 
inconsiderable part. Wilhelmine as the elder of the two and the 
frst on the eligibility list for marriage was made to feel the 
full brunt of the conflict even before the Crown Prince. 

One day, at the time when “old Dessauer” was still stewing 
his plots, Sophie Dorothea, with an air of great secretiveness, 
took her daughter aside and anxiously asked her whether her 
governess Mademoiselle Letti did not oblige her io tel] ber every- 
thing that was going on in her apartments as well as in the 
King’s. ‘To this Wilhelmine replied that such was che case. 
The Queen looked grim: 

“If she |Leui| asks you any questions concerning what has 
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happened, tell her you paid no attention to it. Do you under- 
stand me? Will you promise me to do so?” 

Frightened out of her wits and intrigued no doubt at the 
same time by the interesting situation in which she found her- 
self, Wilhelmine promised with great vehemence not to breathe 
to Mademoiselle a single word of anything she might hear or 
see. 

“In that case,” said the Queen to her, “J shall confide in you; 
but you must be discreet and promise to attach yourself exclu- 
sively to me.” 

With the solemnity and breathless eagerness of a newly 
initiated archplotter, Wilhelmine again gave her promise to the 
Queen, who then related to her all the intrigues engineered by 
the Prince of Anhalt, also her plan to marry her to the Prince 
of Wales. And about Letti’s motives in questioning her so 
closely her mother said: “She has been bribed by Prince Anhalt.” 

Poor Wilhelmine: “I dreaded Miss Letti extremely, for she 
frequently used to beat me and treated me very harshly.” 

No sooner had Wilhelmine returned to her room after this 
interview with her mother than Letti inquired as usual for the 
news of the day. Because Wilhelmine kept stubbornly tongue- 
tied, the clever Mademoiselle rightly inferred that she had been 
instructed by some one to do so. Thereupon she became sac- 
charine sweet and “javished upon me every species ot endear- 
ment.” Her intention was clearly to ferret ow from the girl 
the identity of her informer. “But when she saw that she ob- 
tained nothing by gentle mcans, she put herself into a horrible 
passion, gave me many blows on the arm and threw me down 
the steps. My agility saved me from a broken arm or leg and 
I escaped with a few contusions.” 

But Letti having gone that far was not minded to retrace 
her steps. She resumed her questioning of Wilhelmine with 
increased violence. Obtaining the same stubborn silence, “ 
she threw a candlestick at my head, which had well-nigh killed 
me. My face was all covered with blood.” 

Wilhelmine raised piercing cries. A servant was attracted 
to the scene and discovered Letti clawing the face of the Prin- 
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cess with her sharp nails. Indignant, she upbraided the gov- 
erness and threatened to go to the King immediately and inform 
him of the incident. It was now Letti’s turn to be frightened, 
for Wilhelmine’s face was lacerated and smeared with blood. 
Mademoiselle was now all concern and repentance. This 
must have mollified Wilhelmine: “Throughout the night she 
[Letti] applied a quantity of cephalic water to my poor head 
and the next day I made the Queen believe that I had met with 


a fall.” 


VI 


Frederick at this time, according to the adulatory testimony 
of his sister, “was the most charming prince one could possibly 
imagine, beautiful to look upen and well built, with intelligence 
far beyond his years and endowed with every gift which makes 
the perfect ruler.” 

When Sophie Dorothea got wind of the Treaty of Wuster- 
hausen she was driven into a Medean frenzy. Never would she 
permit her enemies to defeat her life’s greatest ambition! There 
was not one moment’s time to be lost. She called de Bourgay 
and Rottenbury to her and told them of her intention to form 
an underground organization te be known as “the Party of 
the Crown Prince.” She wished to assure herself first of the 
kind foreign gentlemen’s willingness to help. 

At first Rottenburg and de Bourgay hemmed and hawed. 
They knew what an impulsive and unreasonable creature the 
Queen was, and to ally themselves with her in such a dangerous 
political venture meant to run the risk of being hopelessly com- 
promised if discovered. The whole business smelled of high 
treason, they told her with uneasiness, and they could not find 
sufficient words in urging on her extreme caution. 

Finally she broke down Rottenburg’s resistance which, sus- 
piciously enough, seemed to have been very well calculated and 
deliberaic. She made him her confidant and sought his advice 
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on how to combat Grumbkow’s ingenious machinations. To- 
gether they evolved a plan for carrying on “a secret correspond- 
ence” without fear of its ever being discovered. When a pro- 
Austrian candidate for a minister’s portfolio was being groomed 
by Grumbkow, she and the French ambassador leit no stone 
unturned to defeat the realization of that plan. 

It is baffling to explain how purely upon his own initiative 
Frederick decided to make his début into the intrigues of the 
Party of the Crown Prince. He was then only fourteen years 
old and must have felt that it was about time that he took a 
personal hand in the proceedings which manifestly concerned 
him and his sister above all the others, When he displayed 
such an extraordinary aptitude for conspiracy as well as a pre- 
cocious comprehension of hidden motives on the part of others, 
Rottenburg was moved to the greatest incredulity. 

As early as May 25, 1726, one month even betore the Queen's 
memorable interview with the French ambassador about form- 
ing a pro-E:nglish party, Rottenburg wrote home to his chan- 
celery about the ardent courtship which Frederick was now 
paying him, considerably to his delight as well as to his appre- 
hension. It was so periectly astonishing! The young Prince 
proved himself as wily and as insincere as the most seasoned 
diplomat. He had learned his iesson well. 


The Crown Prince overwhelms me with attentions, and, without 
any advances on my side, he told me some days ago that he knew 
hew well J had taken the part of his grandfather, and that he wished 
me to render to him an exact account of all the King, his father, 
said. I took care not to divulge my opinions in any way, notwith- 
standing this young Prince’s premature and dissimulating ways. 


Rottenburg’s determination not to divulge any of his secrets 
to the clever young Prince caused the latter to be more deter- 
mined than ever to make him yield the information he wanted. 
Every day he was sure to seek him out and in the most in- 
gratiating way inquire if he had no “consoling news” that he 
might bring to his mother. 

The very walls in the palace seemed to have had cars. Through 
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some mysterious source, Seckendorff discovered the Crown 
Prince’s unexpected entry into the fray. It was now Frederick's 
turn to be wooed, as his father had once expressed it about his 
own position, “like a bride.” But the imperial party met with 
no success. Every advance they made was received with a curt 
rebuff from the Crown Prince. 

Frederick’s mind was entirely made up. He had everything 
to gain from his marriage with Princess Amelia. It would 
probably mean his release from the hateful prison which living 
near his father meant for him. He would be obliged to take 
up his residence either in Hanover or at the London Court. 
That spelled freedom and the commencement of a new and 
happy life. 

When Rottenburg discovered how desirable a catch the Prince 
was for the imperial party, he, so to speak, grew jealous and his 
interest in winning “the bride” over to his side increased im- 
measurably. He proposed to Frederick and was graciously ac- 
cepted by him, no doubt much to the chagrin of Seckendorff 
when he discovered it. 

After that the Crown Prince kept the French ambassador 
thoroughly informed about Seckendorff's proposals and of the 
manner in which he met them. For instance, when the im- 
perial party promised to intercede for him with his father so 
that life might become more tolerable to him, Frederick looked 
pious and even offended. He answered glibly “that he hoped 
in observing good conduct, that the King would have some 
consideration for him, and that if he failed in his duties, he 
was not worthy of interest from anyone.” 

When, however, Sophie Dorothea succeeded in convincing 
Rottenburg of the fact that the King had not long to live 
because of advanced dropsy, the French ambassador consented 
to form the Party of the Crown Prince. 

The ambassador wrete home to his superiors: 


The King is universally hated by all classes in his kingdom. In 
order to disarm the father it will be necessary to form a party for 
the Crown Prince and to attach to his side a number of officers, 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


Freperick Gors oN THe Marriack Brock 


"THe cumulative effect upon Frederick William of the 
double-marriage intrigues was startling. Almost everyone 
seemed to think that he was going out of his mind, Sophie 
Dorothea in particular. Shall we say that her belief in this 
was only a wish fulfillment? Besides her vengeful feeling 
toward her husband, who she believed had been the principal 
cause in blighting her life and that of her children, she may 
have seen in the possibility of the King’s going mad, and per- 
haps even in his early death, the very opportunity for which 
she had been praying: to eliminate him as a factor in the mar- 
riage project. Then she would be able to satisfy her insatiable 
ambition to have her daughter the Queen of England and the 
very desirable Princess Amelia as Frederick’s wife. 

Frederick William’s amour propre had been deeply wounded. 
The way his father-in-law had led him by the nose and abashed 
him before the whole world, so that they were all probably 
laughing now at his discomfiture, rankled bitterly in his mind 
and caused him deep grief. Whenever his eyes chanced to fall 
on Wilhelmine, the unhappy reminder of his humiliation, tears 
sprang to his eyes. To Rottenburg he confided gloomily: “After 
this she will be considered no better than a prostitute.” 

And then, relates the French ambassador, the weirdest thing 
happened, The King took him aside one day and told him in 
language that was most cbscene and unprintable of an ingenious 
plan he had concocted to “preserve the chastity of the princess.” 

One can never really tell what might happen in these loose 
days with unmarried virgins going about so free and emanci- 
pated! One ounce of prevention is surely worth a pound of 
cure, 
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The King is unapproachable in his humor, which is explosive 
and black as thunder. He blames all his troubles now on his 
family. They are a fine lot of ingrates, Judases, schemers, and 
doubie-dealers, he snarls]! A brood of vipers he had nurtured 
in his paternal breast. And now they all wished him dead! 
The Devil he would! Perhaps he might outlive them all yet 
and wait for the day when they would be confounded, yes, one 
and ali! 

Sophie Dorothea is the principal recipient of his ill nature. 
It is enough for him but to Jook at her to begin bellowing and 
raging like a wounded bull. Yes, she was the principal cause 
of all his humiliation] She it was who first led him into the 
imbroglio with her father and her intolerable “brother the 
comedian!” For two excruciating weeks he goes about delib- 
erately quarreling with her before the whole court, barking and 
growling and showing his teeth, He refuses to receive her, 
and when she persists he barricades himself behind the doors of 
his apartment and roars his defiance and contempt through the 
keyhole. He even threatens to throw her into a dungeon in 
the fortress of Spandau where she will spend the rest of her 
life dining on bread and water and weeping over her wrong- 
doing and ingratitude. 

At this juncture the imperialist clique resolved to give the 
coup de grace to the Party of the Crown Prince. Grumbkow 
rushed to the King with the three anonymous letters which we 
have already had occasion to mention. These letters purported 
to reveal “that the Queen was untrue to her husband and 
that there was talk of doing away with him, shutting him 
up and placing the Crown Prince on the throne.” 

Frederick William, the sick lion, now presented before his 
ministers the damning proot of his wite’s culpability in the 
plots against him. It was a most serious matter, involving 
the charge of high treason. Whether because the charges were 
not sufficiently sustained or the anonymity of the communica- 
tions branded them as spurious on their face value is not at all 
clear, Suffice it to say that the affair was hushed up. But not- 
withstanding this, the King was lett haunted with “a great fear 
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of these letters, particularly of those that referred to the Crown 
Prince.” 

His own son turning his hand against him in violence! Was 
the story of David and Absalom to repeat itself? The King’s 
days were subsequently spent in torment and his sleep was 
haunted by nightmares. Finally he resolved that no matter what 
happened, he had to ascertain the whole truth. But he must 
proceed with great caution and subtlety in order that he might 
successfully worm out the truth from his wayward eldest son. 
For this reason he decided to get Frederick drunk in the Tabagie 
one day. He plied him with drink steadily, but, remarkably 
enough, the boy revealed nothing that was compromising to 
himself or his allies. 

The King sank into a still more abysmal despondency. 


II 


Frederick was growing worldly-wise and soul sad at the ex- 
pense of his youth. He had never been a child—had been born 
old, so to speak. In his voice could be heard not the infectious 
ring of laughter with which we associate boyhood and youth 
but rather the rasping ring of mockery which invariably is only 
an offensive weapon of self-defense employed by the frustrated 
and the bruised, At fifteen, with the oncoming of adolescence, 
he presents a depressing sight. According to Pastor Francke: 
“by the side of his little brothers and sisters, who have sin- 
cere, innocent, open faces, the Crown Prince is silent, exhibit- 
ing a melancholy temperament....” 

The King’s animosity toward him grows more bitter from 
year to year. He has servants and even friends to spy on him, 
to remember his every word, to note down every expression 
and movement for his private information. Frederick is actu- 
aliy a prisoner in his own home. He cannot exercise his own 
will except by stealth. He may not be himself except when 
laying his head on his own pillow in the silence and loneliness 
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of the night. Was it this then that made him years after write 
mourntully to his beloved Duhan? 


Actually I am always the same, but I am like a mirror, forced to 
reflect the objects before it... without daring to be what I am, 
what nature has made me, miserably forced to adjust myself accord- 
ing to the objects before the mirror... . 


In April, 1727, Frederick was confirmed. It marked a new 
era in his unhappy life. Dissatished with the product of Duhan’s 
educational system the King discharged him peremptorily, but 
he retained Fink and Kalkstein. In Duhan’s place Major von 
Senning, the hero with the cork leg, was appointed to instruct 
the Crown Prince in military science. 

Frederick’s grief at Duhan’s dismissal was indescribable. The 
man who had first given wings to his mind and spirit, who had 
shown him the way to transcend the baseness and futility of 
the life of the people about him, was to be near him no longer. 
And now, like a tiny island in the midst of a roaring and hostile 
ocean, with the exception of the frail, beautiful Wilhelmine to 
grasp his hand, he was to remain alone, all alone! 

The precarious financial position in which his poor Duhan 
found himself upon being so unceremoniously sent packing by 
his father filled Frederick with regret and dismay. What could 
he do? It was not in his power to help him. Anyway, he 
wished to indicate his sentiments to his former mentor. So 
he wrote to him: 

PoTspaM, JUNE 20, 1727. 

My pear Dunan: 

J promise you, that when I shall have my money in my own 
hands, I will give you 2,400 crowns every year and that I will love 
you always, even a little more than at present, if that be possible. 

Freoericx P.R. 


It is curious to observe the paradoxical inclination of débauchés 
and libertines to guard the chastity of their own progeny with 
a fanaticism and a fervor that is almost comically holy. 

When Duhan was dismissed, the King decided to entrust the 
guardianship of Frederick’s innecence to Lieutenant Borcke and 
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three other young officers of whose sexual probiry he felt 
thoroughly assured. Gravely and in the presence of his son, 
Frederick William pointed out to the four moral censors that 
Frederick “was at a perilous age, and subject te bad inclinations.” 
In no uncertain language he therefore told them that “he 
rendered them responsible with their heads and for the least 
excess of irregularity from which they did not turn the prince” 
or immediately inform the King about it. One of the quartette 
must always accompany him whenever and wherever he went. 
They were to make up their minds that His Majesty was not 
in a mood for trifling or woe be to them! 

The shackles with which Frederick was bound became tighter 
and tighter. Their jagged points ate into his bleeding conscious- 
ness, 


It 


The King’s growing eccentriciiies convinced the foreign en- 
voys at his court that without a shadow of a doubt he was 
rapidly going mad. Rottenburg, for instance, reported to his 
superior in Versailles that one day while dining in the Tabagie 
with a company of twenty-hve puests including his ministers, 
Frederick William suddenly turned to him and flung the fol- 
lowing disconcerting question at him: “If | beat one of my 
ministers will you send the information to France?” 

“T hope,” answered the French ambassador with exemplary 
tact, “that Your Majesty will not put my discretion to such a 
test.” 

Frederick William’s yagaries increased alarmingly as time 
went on. One night at ten o'clock, noted Sauveterre, a succes- 
sor of Rottenburg’s, the King, accompanied by the brawling 
cohorts of the Tabaks Kollegium, sallied forth into the palace 
garden where they engaged in the rites of some mad witch’s 
Sabbath. All carried lighted torches and, cavorting up and 
down, according to the King’s directions, howled like wolves, 
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roared like lions, bellowed like bulls, crowed like roosters, 
grunted like pigs and barked like dogs. Sauveterre was struck 
dumb with amazement. He wrote that if he had not seen the 
sight with his own eyes he would have imagined that these 
were vociferous animals being driven to market. 

Again, the King had a live fish scaled and forced the Tabaks 
Kollegium to eat it raw. They gulped it down with heroic 
bravado while che King watched closely every expression. But 
the gentlemen roisterers had stomachs of cast iron. They did 
not even blink an eyelash, to the King’s disappointment and 
reseritment. 

Frederick William’s illness must have had something to do 
with his psychopathic conduct. Racked by apoplexy constantly, 
so swollen by dropsy that his waist measured at one time four 
ells and the skin under his thighs “would become detached and 
look like a bladder of fresh pork” and further tortured by gout 
and deafness which resulted from an inflammation of the ears, 
the King offered a pitiful sight. His irritability and abbera- 
tions increased in proportion to the fluctuations of his illness. 
Once he even threatened his physicians with free board and 
lodging in the fortress of Spandau unless they would cure him 
of some pimples on his tongue in a given time! 

The King now turned into himself more and more. He was 
caught in the grip of a chimerical melancholy. Rottenburg 
noticed thar he sat silent for hours with his elbows on the table 
and stared with unseeing eyes before him, lost in his own dark 
thoughts, a pitiful, tragic figure “with great tears falling from 
his eyes.” But worst of all were his nights. Then all his 
misdeeds and vain regrets arose before him in the form of hal- 
lucinations, like frightening ghouls, and rent his soul with their 
reproaches. He was sucked in by a devouring terror. Like a 
frightened child he would leap from his bed and run to the 
Queen for protection. Oh Fiechen! Fiechen! Let her drive the 
horrible demons away! The brilliant Rottenburg remarked: 

He had thoughts and dreams so frightful that he could not sleep; 


that he did not know where to go; that it seemed that they followed 
him everywhere, and that they would kill him, accompanying these 
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words with gestures and cries that showed plainly he was not him- 


self. 


At such times he would foam at the mouth, and his face 
turning blue, he would sink into a state of stupor. 

One Sunday he had listened to a sermon in which the preacher 
with a clergyman’s fantastic license had compared a recent fire 
in Berlin to the destruction of Jerusalem. Poor Frederick Wil- 
liam trembled: “Is not the conflagration that has taken place 
in my capital a sign of the destruction of my people?” 

Then he entered his apartments and was cast into a “black 
melancholy.” 

It was at such times that he resorted to violence in order to 
dissipate his anguish. He beat Frederick mercilessly, and the 
young boy’s heart-breaking sobs reverberated mournfully 
through the great vaulted hails of the palace. Then when the 
King’s strength was spent from the sadistic exertions of his 
cudgeling, he sank back into his chair in an apoplectic fit. 
When he regained his senses, he, like David repenting his 
murder of Uriah the Hittite, “tread softly and spoke low.” To 
Pastor Francke he confessed forlornly: “I am a wicked man. 
If I am good one day, I return to my wickedness the 
next,” 

What about the salvation of his eternal soul? “Ah! Yes, the 
way into heaven is hard.” 

“Spring,” wrote Rottenburg, “is a bad season for him. He 
rides out alone as usual, when divine inspiration or restlessness 
for a change of place torments him.” 

Once he fell from his mount while galloping like a madman 
‘and, “his horse gave him a kick in the head. He was saved 
by a forester.” 

Even in church his fierce irritability burst out unrestrainedly. 
During the singing of the hymn “Naked Shall I Go Hence,” 
he bellowed in an enraged voice: “Nol I shall be buried in my 
uniform|” 

The people began to mutter. Their sovereign was acting very 
queerly. 
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This muttering reached an intense pitch during the Schlabuth 
affair. And this is how it happened. 


IV 


During one of his periodic tours of inspections when unan- 
nounced he would swoop down like an eagle on some chamber 
of administration and catch the officials red-handed at some 
malpractice, he found a certain nobleman, the counselor of the 
domains von Schlabuth, guilty of embezzlement. An inquest 
was held. Schiabuth was condemned to several years’ imprison- 
ment, Frederick William refused to confirm the sentence. 

The next time that the King visited the town where Schlabuch 
served, he gave him a vitriolic dressing down. 


FrepericK WIiLtiam foutraged|: You deserve hanging| 

ScHLasuTH [stoutly and slightly defiant]: It is not customary to 
hang noblemen. Besides, I have returned the money, 

Freperick WILLiaM [furiousiy|: I do not want your dimy 
money! 


Then the King ordered a gallows to be erected, The circles 
of nobles were filled with consternation and amazement. The 
thing was utterly without precedent! Schlabuth had been con- 
demned to die without trial and in deftance of the original judg- 
ment of the court. Because the following day was Sunday the 
execution was postponed to take place on Monday. This gave 
the family of Schlabuth twenty-four hours’ time in which to 
make an effort to save him. They succeeded in winning over 
Pastor Francke to their cause. 

Sunday, in church, Frederick William sits with bowed head, 
piously listening to the fiery sermon of Francke. Never before 
has the good pastor sounded so touching and eloquent. He 
has taken for his text the words of Christ from the Sermon 
on the Mount: “Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain 
mercy.” 
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The King weeps. His conscience is tormented, This is evi- 
dent to all. But his sense of duty is as granite. His will to 
“do what We please” must triumph at all times and at all costs! 
Who is there to gainsay him? 

The following morning, with all the other counselors of the 
domains present so that they might be properly filled “with the 
fear of God,” von Schiabuth kicked up his noble heels in a 
ghastly dance of death from the gallows. 

The nobles were secretly up in arms. What right had the 
King to condemn von Schlabuth, and without a trial, too? This 
was just plain murder according to their way of thinking. The 
masses, too, ground down by oppressive taxes to feed the King’s 
mania for a great army and his regiment of Giant Grenadiers, 
were on the verge of a revolution, according to Rottenburg’s 
testimony: “The people are greatly discontented. They hope 
anc believe that this distress cannot endure forever. There are 
all the appearances of a revolution. Everything is preparing 
for it.” 

Yet the revolution never came off. The Prussian people are 
like thar. 

Even his precious giants, whom he had indulged and pam- 
pered like a favorite daughter, also caught the fever of revolt. 
Forty of them, in an imbecilic desire for revenge upon the King 
because they felt he was drilling them too severely, plotted to 
set fre to the entire town of Potsdam and roast the King and 
ali its inhabitants alive. Fortunately, this plot was discovered 
in time. 

Where could Frederick William flee now for sanctuary? 
Fiechen and the children hated him. The people were praying 
for his death and preparing for a revolution. The Tabaks Kol- 
legium he knew was only a drinking society composed of spies, 
adventurers and human vampires who were interested simply 
in exploiting him and were secretly working for his destruc- 
tion. 

Seckendorff and Grumbkow showed him the way out: escape 
—in the ageless anodyne, wine, women and song. 

Wilhelmine recounts: 
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In the meantime, the frequent debaucheries into which Secken- 
dorff betrayed the King began to prey upon his health. His hypo- 
chondria returned with all its melancholy symptoms. 


Then came Pastor Francke, that holy man of God, and 
preached at him with the flaming casuistry of Paul of Tarsus, 
showed him the snares which Satan had set for poor mortals 
so that they might fall into sin and lose the eternal life. 

The King wept. It was all sotrue! Once more he was caught 
up by the fierce swirl of the religious passion and brought kneel- 
ing in meekness and sorrow before the foot of the cross. 


And Herr Francke, the famous Methodist and founder of the 
orphan asylum in the University of Halle, contributed much to 
increase it [melancholia], This clergyman delighted in making 
scruples of conscience respecting the most innocent actions. He 
condemned every diversion, even hunting and music, as damnable. 
Nothing was to be spoken of but the word of God. Any other dis- 
course was prohibited. It was always he who acted the fine speaker 
at table, where he performed the office of lecturer as in the dining 
room of convents. 


The active expression of the King’s religious mania unfortu- 
nately was not confined to himself alone. Poor Frederick and 
Wilhelmine were made to feel its sharp effects keenly, for Fred- 
erick William, now metamorphosed into an evangelist, turned 
the fire of his godly wrath upon them daily. 


The King preached a sermon to us every afternoon. His valet 
began to sing a hymn in which we all joimed. We were forced to 
listen to this sermon with as much attention as if it had been that 
of an apostle, My brother and I were often inclined to laugh, and 
sometimes we could not help bursting out. But we were instantly 
overwhelmed with all the anathemas of the church, to which we 
were obliged to listen with a contrite and penitent air which we 
found it difficule to affect, In short, the tedious Francke made us 
live like the monks of La Trappe. 


Then Frederick William threw a bombshell into the midst 
of his family and official circle. At first everybody was aston- 
ished, but astonishment soon gave way to incredulity and, in 
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the case of Seckendorff, Grumbkow and the imperial party, to 
a feeling of panic. Wilhelmine notes: 


This excess of bigotry led the King to thoughts still more extra- 
ordinary: he resolved to abdicate the crown in behalf of my brother, 

He would (he said) reserve ten thousand thalers a year for him- 
self and retire with the Queen and his daughters to Wusterhausen. 
There (added he} I shall worship God and superintend my farm 
while my wife and daughters regulate the concerns of the house. 

You are clever (he said to me} so you will take care of the linen 
and washing, Frederica who is avaricious shall be the storekeeper. 
Charlotte shall go to market to provide and purchase provisions, 
and my wife will nurse the little ones and cook, 


This decision of the King to abdicate in favor of his son must 
have secretly delighted Frederick. There was some virtue in 
madness, after alll Now he would be free and his own master. 
It was different, however, with the King’s threat that he would 
go in for gentleman farming. The very thought of turning 
scullerymaid, wet nurse, cook, chambermaid and housekeeper 
made his wife and daughters shiver with dismay. The idea 
was just too mad to be taken seriously. 

There is little doubt that the King would have carried out 
his threat, to the horror of the ladies, were it not for the two 
diverting diplomatic comedians Seckendorff and Grumbkow. 
Did one think that after so much hectic and furious struggling 
and plotting, risking their lives and spotless reputations a hun- 
dred times daily in the most fantastic opéra bouffe misadven- 
tures, spending a fortune of energy and money on bribes for 
allies, they would now see it all spoiled by a mad whim of the 
King, and that without their offering a struggle? If one fool- 
ishly thought so, one did not know the caliber of such warriors 
of fortune as Seckendorff and Grumbkow! 

The duet now put its brilliant heads together and from this 
intellectual union was conceived an idea of immense historic 
significance. They wrote to Field Marshal Flemming, an old 
drinking crony of the King’s, who now was serving Augustus 
the Strong as governor of Poland, urgently imploring him to 
visit Frederick William. In order to allay the crafty King’s 
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suspicion, Flemming was to give his visit a casual appearance. 
He was to say that while passing through Brandenburg he 
could not possibly resist the temptation of dropping in on His 
Majesty whom he loved so dearly and paying his humble 
respects. 

Flemming arrives immediately, Frederick William is glad to 
sec his old friend. They fall to talking, and the good field mar- 
shal just radiating health and good cheer, in the most offhand 
manner, suggests that it would be very nice to visit Augustus 
the Strong in Dresden. His court is so jolly! Something inter- 
esting and diverting is always taking place there. The change 
of atmosphere would da His Majesty loads of good, he assures 
him, with his hand on his heart and affecting solicitude in his 
eyes. 

Frederick William remains noncommittal to the field mar- 
shal’s plan. Maybe! We'll just wait and see. 

But when the Saxon King, to the prompting of his very 
capable field marshal, sends a warmly worded invitation to 
Frederick William, the latter accepts it with alacrity. His exces- 
sive piety is already getting on his own nerves. 

When Frederick heard of his father’s intention to visit Augus- 
tus he was filled with an overwhelming desire to go along with 
him. How oiten had he listened with breathless avidity to the 
fabulous accounts of Dresden, of its cultural activities, its won- 
derful opera and chamber conceris, and the gaiety of its social 
life! The outside world with all its mysterious allure was im- 
periously calling to him. How could he resist it? He was 
only sixteen and his blood coursed yearningly through his veins. 

Fasching or carnival time has arrived. The earth is once more 
astir with quickening life, and the dazzle of radiant sunshine 
makes the presence of the cold bleak winter grow mythical and 
distant before the expectation of the radiant spring’s coming. 
In the faint, disturbing fragrance of the moist earth, already 
pregnant with new life and still slumbering ftfully under its 
wintry veu, lurks a pensive, inchoate longing for something that 
is indefinable and yet joyous and beautiful. The human heart 
beats faster and more purposefully. Frederick is caught up in 
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the irresistible snare of this carnival music of nature. His 
eagerness to plunge his being in its iridescent joyousness im- 
pels him even to run the gauntlet of his father’s uncontrollable 
anger when falteringly he asks his permission to accompany 
him to Dresden. Frederick William listens impassively, then 
growls his monosyllabic reply in a low rumble of thunder: “No!” 

The King and the Tabagie stalwarts have already rattled off 
in their coaches to Dresden. Frederick is left behind heart- 
broken. Wilhelmine, reincarnation of the eternal mother, in- 
tuitively understands his disappointment. She racks her inven- 
tive brain for some possible plan to help her beloved Fritz 
realize his desire. Then she recollects that von Suhm, the Saxon 
ambassador was most sympathetically inclined toward her and 
Frederick. A gentleman of great learning and nobility of char- 
acter, Suhm, by a strange irony of fate, was unfortunate enough 
to have been sucked into the hollow career of a diplomat and 
ever since had been stuck in its quagmire without being able to 
extricate himself, When Wilhelmine told him of Frederick’s 
disappointment because his father had left him behind, Suhm, 
understanding so well the sorrows of youth, promised his help. 
He wrote to Augustus suggesting that Frederick be invited to 
Dresden. When the Saxon King broached the subject to His 
Prussian Majesty, Frederick William with the graciousness of 
a grizzly bear consented to send for his son. He could not 
offend his host. Only he made sure to have him order from the 
tailor “a coat with gold trimmings and six uniforms for his 
suite.” His Prussian Majesty was always eager to have Fred- 
erick make a brave display when abroad, even if at home he 
went about literally shabby. It was this same parvenu vanity 
for effect which had once made Frederick William write to his 
Finanz-Direktorium at the time when it was making prepara- 
tions for Peter the Great’s visit to Prussia: “...and observe, 
you manage to do it for 6,000 thalers; won’t allow you another 
pfennig; but you are to make it public that it costs me from 
30 to 40 thousand!” 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 
First Love 


J 


Drespen, January 26, 1728. 
Dearsst SISTER: 

In spite of so many diversions, I think of you constantly and 
shal! not forget you unti! J die. But wait a moment. First let me 
cough, spit and then blow my nose. What do you want to hear 
about? The great world? Bon! The King of Poland is of average 
height. He has very heavy eyebrows and a slight pug nose. He 
walks well despite his lameness. He has esprit, is polite toward 
everybody and has considerable urbanity. He has quite a twang in 
his speech and is therefore difficult ta understand, particularly as 
he has lost so many teeth. Nevertheless, his appearance is good 
and he is physically agile; he dances and does other things, just 
like a young man. 

The Crown Prince resembles the Margrave Ludwig, is about as 
tall as Grumbkow, but much stronger. He wears a blond wig and 
a different suit of clothes every day. But he is a handsome prince. 
To my intense surprise, I find him of great esprit, for he talks well 
and everything he says has hands and feet. In brief, he is very 
pleasant. The Princess is anything but pretty; to be quite frank, 
she is homely, but kindhearted, though somewhat uppish. In com- 
mon with all mediocre minds, she likes the court fools, She puts 
on airs with dresses and jewels. She owns four sets of jewelry, one 
more handsome than the other. I was especially struck by her ear- 
rings. They are oval in shape and set with diamonds and longer 
than any I have ever seen. All her ladies-in-waiting wear Spanish 
costumes. The Princess of Weisenfels, affectation personified, is 
always with her. 

Following is the family tree of the recognized bastards of the 
Kiag: 

Children of Madame Spiegel: Count Rutowski and two brothers. 

Children of Countess Kénigsmark: Moritz, Count of Saxony. 

Children af Countess Cosel: Countess Friesen and Countess Cosel. 

Children of a Freach lady: Countess Orczelska. 
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These are the most select ladies at the court. 

By the way, J showed your letter to the wife of the field marshal. 
She places herself at your feet. Her sister, Countess Branicki, ar- 
rives here today. Count Poniatowski is one of the nicest men at 
the court. Some news: The King has taken on Count Rutowski 
as a major general in his service.... 

Another time I shali write you about the Dutch and Basque 
house, and if you are good, I shali bring you a present when I 
come home. Today Tartuffe is being played. I am about to 
po. ... Farewell, love me, as I love you. If your ears are not ring- 
ing it is not my fault, for the wife of the field marshal and I talk 
of you constantly. I love you so much that I would gladly sur- 
render my place to you, so as to please you. 

Farewell, I am your servant; Madame de Méesnil, Messieurs 
Dupré, Favier, Saint-Denis, Beaufort, and Mesdemoiselles Clement, 
Vaurinville, Correte, Romainville, and other dancers, danseuses, and 
actors of various kinds are calling me. 


FREDERICK THE PHILOSOPHER. 


So Frederick's eyes are dazzied by the splendor of the world, 
Its glittering surfaces, however, do not succeed in blinding him 
to the hollow mockery and futility lying underneath it all. After 
he gets through with his breathless and youthfully enthusiastic 
account of all that he experiences and observes, he turns a deftly 
mocking pen to the destruction of all that he has been at pains 
to grow excited about. The young imp takes a devilish delight 
in enumerating the Saxon King’s favorite bastards and with a 
whimsical flourish ends up with a most fitting signature: “Fred- 
erick the Philosopher.” A philosopher by virtue of his prema- 
ture cynicism and the intellectual fascination offered him by the 
weaknesses and corruption of men—and that at only sixteen! 

The Court of Dresden was the most brilliant in all of the 
German states. The spirit of French gallantry and Poiish feudal 
chivalry combined to give it a very romantic aspect, for King 
Augustus the Strong was also the Virile despite his fifty-eight 
years. It was, says Wilhelmine, like “the island of Cythére, 
where the King kept a harem of the most lovely women of all 
countries and where everyone followed his example..,and 
where Bacchus and Venus were the fashionable divinities.” 
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Out of this seraglio of ravishing houris was spawned a vast 
number of bastard children. At the time of the Saxon King’s 
death those of his offspring whom he caused to be legitimized 
numbered 354. How many there were of the others whom he 
failed to acknowledge publicly is left to the imagination. 

Augustus was the prototype of Don Juan, that Wandering 
Jew of carnal passion, who loved all women because he could 
not love one. He permitted no pretty woman ever to elude 
him and his fantastic satyriasis caused him to be universally 
regarded as the eighth wonder in creation. 

According to Pollnitz, this voracious appetite of the King 
for the ladies was easily understandable: 


The fair, white Saxon women have the most beautiful faces in 
the world. Most of them have fine figures, which is what strikes 
one most.... They are tall and slender, they dance well, dress 
richly, are lively and playful, but cunning and shrewd.... 


Under the benevolent zgis of such a monarch, the fleshly 
cult of Venus flourished at the Dresden Court con ério, Its 
refinements were as exalted as those of a brothel. 


When the King was at Dresden [chronicled Péllnitz], pleasure 
abounded there: plays, masquerades, balls, banquets, tilting at the 
ring, sleigh races, tourtngs, hunting parties . . . most of the fétes 
public. The plays and masquerades open to anyone who was well 
dressed.... The Saxons are naturally frivolous, but nething do 
they like better than women and play. 


The carnival festivities were one endless riot of pleasure. 
There were fireworks and cannon salvoing, brilliant illumina- 
tion in the palace halls as well as in the park. The dinners were 
prodigious, and the Saxon King, whose tippling prowess rivaled 
that of Tsar Peter the Souse, held numberless drinking bouts 
with his friend from Berlin until they were both royally drunk 
and, collapsing from their heroic exertions, rolled under the 
table, 

“The King of Prussia was not long there,” narrates his daugh- 
ter grimly, “before he forgot his devotion: the debauches of the 
table and the wines of Hungary soon revived his good humor.” 
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One debauch followed another in rapid succession. These 
were nothing new to Frederick. In his father’s house he had 
seen far more than was good fer him. But never in the wildest 
flights of his imagination had he dreamed that these lusty rites 
could be carried on with such magnificence, lavishness and frank 
delight. He infinitely preferred this Dresden paganism and 
carnal joyousness to the unlovely, blatant vulgarity of the Berlin 
Court, and the hypocritical veneer of piety under which its 
brutish orgies masqueraded. 

Frederick’s senses fairly whirled because of all that which he 
now heard and saw. He took active part in all the festivities 
and he danced with such verve at one of the balls that he burst 
the seat of his breeches. The King gnashed his teeth at such 
stupid carelessness, but he was obliged to send to Berlin by a 
special courier for another pair, as this was the only pair Fred- 
erick had brought along with him. Polyhymnia, being a pleas- 
ant wench, was the Muse in greatest favor at Dresden. For the 
first time Frederick, the musical neophyte, experienced the 
ineffable bliss of being present at an operatic performance. Im- 
modestly enough, he also took part in those delightful chamber 
concerts engaged in by some of the outstanding musicians in 
Europe gathered under the roof of Augustus. 


[ have been heard as a musician. Richter, Buflardin, Quantz, 
Pisendel and Weiss played too. I admire them. They are the best 
artists at court. 


So wrote Frederick to Wilhelmine. 

Frederick’s youth imperiously clamored for those experiences 
of unrestrained delight which it rightly regarded as its own. 
_Ardently, as to some religious mystery, he surrendered himself 
to the flood of sensuousness which seemed to pour from the very 
heart of existence. He was swept away and upward by a surge 
of mounting ecstasy, and the whole world throbbed with its 
passionate music of intoxication. | 

It was at this time that he fell in love with the Countess 
Orczelska. Jt was also the first time that he had ever been in 
love, QOne’s first love is always like an emanation of ali the 
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light and radiance in the soul still left unstained by life’s dross 
and still hopeful of attaining the ideal mirage of perfection. 


II 


Count Rutowski, one of the bastard children of King Augus- 
tus by Madame Spiegel, had before coming to Dresden resided 
in Warsaw. ‘There, through some extraordinary fatality, he had 
met with a certain Panna Orczelska by whose beauty he was 
attracted and whom he had subsequently made his mistress. 
Later he discovered to his amazement that she was his half 
sister as well, being an illegitimate child of the Saxon King by 
a French lady of irresistible charms. Despite all one’s expecta- 
tions, the sprightly count was not thrown into any great flurry 
by his discovery that his relationship with La Orczelska was 
incestuous. In fact, it even added relish to the affair. Mon 
Dieu! If anything, it was drolly piquant. 

When Rutowski and his mistress arrived at their father's 
court, Augustus the Strong was immediately smitten with a 
violent passion for his daughter. As for the old bugaboo incest! 
Nonsense! It was all a superstition concocted by the mumbling 
clergy to make life on earth more dreary and joyless! La 
Orczelska, being very broad-minded, saw no real reason why 
she should not yield to her father’s fleshly love. And Rutowski 
being only too eager te pander to his all-powerful father’s carnal 
lusts, everybody was happy. 

The young countess took the Dresden Court by storm because 
of her ravishing beauty and her irresistible charm. She seems 
to have anotedated Georges Sand as feminist by more than a 
hundred years, and there was no end to the shocked delight of 
all whe saw her because of her winning eccentricities and flair 
for theatrical display, Like the French novelist whom she 
seemed to resemble so greatly, except in intellect and in charac- 
ter, she usually dressed either in riding habit or in men’s clothes. 
The clever chit knew that she looked adorable thus attired. 
Pollnitz, that old reprobate, was struck dumb with amazement 
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and his mouth watered when first his lewd masculine eyes fell 
upon her: 


It was in this costume I first saw her. She was riding, wearing 
a coat of purple braided with gold and the Blue Ribbon of Poland. 
I was alone and so could not ask who she was. I took her for some 
young stranger lord that I had not yet seen. I had never seen 
anyone ride better nor look more attractive. Many ladies would 
have liked a lover like her. The same evening I saw her at a 
court bail, still dressed as a man; the richest coat, short hair, well 
frizzed. Amor was not more beautiful when he appeared to Psyche. 
Her good looks and the grace with which I saw her dance a minuet 
Jed me to ask who the handsome young man was. Count Rutowski 
heard me: “That young man whom you admire so much would 
not do you much harm if you were 2 woman, but he might do you 
some now. Comel”—and he took me by the hand—‘T will pre- 
sent you to him and you can get out of it as well as you can,” 

Rutowski said to his sister: “My sister, here is a cavalier who will 
give you what is due to your charms, and J can guarantee that he 
will be ready to serve you in all you may require from him.” 

Mademoiselle Orczelska smiled at this. I saluted with all the 
respect due to her rank and she received me in the pleasantest way 
possible, 


And when Péllnitz saw her next day, dressed as a woman, 
he lost his senile old head completely: “I see her daily, and the 
more I see of her the more J think a cadet of the Holstein House 
to whom she is betrothed happy to be her husband.” 

It was by this betrousered Amazon, and despite the priority 
of that enviable “cadet of the Helstein House to whom she is 
betrothed,” that the sixteen year old Crown Prince of Prussia 
was now bewitched. The dazzling countess, evidently fatigued 
by her cadet and by the muddy stream of love in which she was 
floating, found a refreshing and titillating relief in the ingenuous 
and bashful ardor of the delicate Prussian boy. She seems to 
have surrendered her heavenly charms to him, for the Saxon 
King suddenly emerges from the obscurity of the relationship 
as the enraged and jealous lover. 

What ho! that wretched little pup my rival! raged the Strong 
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and the Virile, inwardly, of course. Yet it was hardly seemly 
for Augustus to show hostility toward his distinguished guest. 
He chose instead the pleasanter arts of circumspection and guile 
to eliminate him from the race for the affections of his mistress- 
daughter. 


One evening [Wilhelmine records] when they had sacrificed to 
Bacchus, the King of Poland casually led the King of Prussia to 
a very richly decorated room, the furniture and ornaments of which 
were of exquisite taste. The King of Prussia, delighted with what 
he saw, stopped to contemplate all its beauties; when on a sudden, 
a tapestry was rolled up which procured him a very novel sight. 
It was a lovely female in a state of nudity, carelessly reclined on a 
couch. Her beauty excelled that of the finest pictures of Venus 
and the Graces; her body seemed of ivory, whiter than snow, and 
better shaped than that of the Venus de Medici’s in Florence. The 
closet which contained the treasure was Uluminated with so many 
wax tapers that their dazzling light added a new splendor to the 
beauty of the nymph.... 

Scarcely had the King cast his eyes on the fair one, then he 
turned about with indignation, and seeing my brother behind him, 
he rudely pushed him out of the room, and left it immediately 
after in a violent irritation against the trick they had attempted 
to practice upon him. He mentioned it to Grumbkow in very angry 
terms that evening, and deciared that if such scenes were repeated, 
he would leave Dresden instantly. 


The pious King, however, was greatly in error this time, The 
seductive tableau was enacted not at all for his delectation nor 
to lead him from the path of virtue. It was only a snare laid 
for Frederick by their jealous host. 


The case was different with my brother. In spite of the King’s 
vigilance, he had time to contemplate the Venus of the closet who 
did not cause him so much horror as she had done his father. He 
obtained her in a singular manner from the Polish monarch. 


This “singular manner” was put into execution one day when 
King Augustus took Frederick aside and point-blank made an 
offer of exchange. In other words: Give me back my Orezelska 
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and you can have the voluptuous and beautiful Formera and 
right welcome to her! 

The offer must have had its attractive points, for Frederick 
immediately took Formera to be his mistress and from her he 
learned many things that he might as yet have left unlearned.... 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 
Tre Martyrpom oF Freprricx 


I 


Ir was the twelfth of February and long before daybreak 
when Frederick Wiiliam and his retinue started for home. 
Augustus gave repeated assurances as he crushed his dear 
friend’s hand in parting, that, God willing, he would return 
His Prussian Majesty’s visit a few months hence, The two 
kings fell into each other’s arms and embraced warmly. Mutual 
spirituous pledgings had enlivened the previous evening. Augus- 
tus, in eternal remembrance of His Majesty of Prussia’s visit, 
had his court painter represent him and Frederick William in 
the act of shaking hands and pledging undying friendship to 
each other. Everybody marveled: Their Majesties looked so 
lifelike that they expected them any moment to walk out of the 
picturel 

But Frederick took the parting sorely, The exciting events 
in which he had taken part and his initiation into the mysteries 
of love had worked a comprehensive change upon his highly 
strung organism. Now it was all to pass like the memory of 
some beautiful song heard through the dream rainbow of sleep. 
He would be able to lock back upon this Dresden visit only as 
a swiftly passing though indescribably pleasant interlude. He 
would have to return to the disagreeable reality again, would 
have to resign himself once more to the dull grind of drilling 
his stupid Giant Grenadiers, to submit to his father’s beatings 
and, what was perhaps worse by far, listen to his doleful and 
long-drawn-out sermons on the true path of virtue and the 
stirring example of Jesus Christ our Saviour, amen! 

Again he fell into his old “black melancholy,” and he grew 
perceptibly paler and thinner. The old haunted look crept back 
again into his face, so that even Frederick William began to 
regard him somberly with puzzled, grieving eyes. Although 
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the King’s sad, shriveled heart did not know much about love, 
yet unbeknown even to himself and in striking contradiction 
to all that he appeared to be, love, like a quiet, purling stream, 
flowed on in an almost inaudible undercurrent through the dim 
underground regions of his unconscious being. 

Wilhelmine, too, suffered agonies on account of the strange 
transformation which was coming over her beloved friend and 
brother: 


I should now have been perfectly tranquil had not my brother 
disturbed my peace. Ever since his return from Dresden, he was 
plunged into a gloomy melancholy: this change of his disposition 
affected his health. He was visibly falling away and frequently 
fainting, which made us fear he had become consumptive. The 
Queen and myself did all in our power to divert him. I loved him 
passionately. Whenever I inquired into the cause of his sorrow, 
he attributed it “to the ill trearment he met with from the King.” 


In vain Wilhelmine tried to comfort him. He was being 
devoured by some mysterious disease. This much was clear. 

Frederick William, beside himself with anxiety, poured out 
his misgivings to his friend “old Dessaver.” 


PorspaM, APRIL 25, 1728. 


..».My eldest son is very ill and emaciated. You can imagine 
in what humor I am in, I will wait until Monday and if things 
won't improve I will call a consultation of all doctors. They don’t 
know what ails him and he has been worn to a shadow.... We 
must submit to God’s will.... Eniin, it is God's will. He puts all 
things to right. The Lord gives and the Lord takes and can give 
it back again. His will rules the Heavens, as well as the earth. 
My best consolation is, that we must all go hence, one a little earlier, 
another a little later.... 


The King’s surgeon at last diagnosed Frederick’s mysterious 
ailment as a slow, consuming fever which probably would ter- 
minate in consumption if the Prince did not properly take care 
of his health. As for the cause of his disorder: 


At length it was conjectured that it proceeded from love. He 
had been inclined to libertinism since he had resided at Dresden; 
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the constraint under which he now lived prevented his abandoning 
himself to it; and his constitution could not bear up against the 
privation. Some officious persons informed the King of it and 
advised him to have the Prince married, else his life would be in 
danger, or he might indulge in excesses which would min his 
health, 


When Frederick William heard of this he was thrown into a 


gr eat consternation: 


The King answered, in the presence of some young officers, that 
he would give one hundred ducats te the person who should inform 
him that his son was afflicted with a disgraceful malady.... 


Fink and Kalkstein, the two faithful watchdogs, were cau- 
tioned to be even more alert now than ever before. They must 
guarantee with their heads for the chastity of the Crown 
Prince. 

Then the King once more wrote to Prince Anhalt, this time, 
miserere met Domine, as the doting father: “When children 
are in good health one does not know that one loves them.” 

Sophie Dorothea, touchingly loyal to the sacred tradition of 
mother love, wallowed heartrendingly in Old Testament 
lamentations: “She could bear very well the sorrows that would 
fall upon her alone, but that for her son she would not permit 
them to abuse his strength in his condition.” 

And what was this “abuse” that the Queen made reference 
to? Frederick William had his own crochety prognosis of 
the boy’s illness. Donnerwetter! What the ailing ninny needed, 
no doubt, was some manly labor to stiffen his spine] Well or 
sick, Frederick was now obliged to go through with all his 
military duties as before. 

“The doctor,” confides Wilhelmine, “who was disposed on 
their side [meaning, of course, the Party of the Crown Prince] 
exaggerated the seriousness of Frederick’s illness so that his 
duties might be made less rigorous... .” 

Perhaps the King was right, after ajl, in his unorthodox pre- 
scription, if the results he obtained on the patient are to be the 
basis of our judgment: 
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Potspam, May 12, 1728. 
To THE Prince oF ANHALT: 
...my eldest son is feeling better. He performs his duties but 
I do not find all is well with him. He cannot eat and you can 
hardly imagine how thin he has become. 


Frederick’s appetite improved prodigiously upon the return 
visit which Augustus the Strong paid to the Court of Berlin a 
little while after, for with him, Deo gratia! had come the en- 
chanting Orzcelska. She had succeeded in working a more 
potent cure upon the Prince’s mysterious ailment than all the 
profoundly solemn consultations of the entire medical corps of 
the great King of Prussia. Wilhelmine, sly little rogue, rejoiced: 
“The pleasure which he felt on meeting again with Countess 
Orzcelska and the good reception she gave him when he visited 
her in secret, completed his cure.” 


Il 


By this time Frederick was already on the road to perfecting 
his technique of circumventing his father’s iron-ribbed tyranny. 
When the latter set out on his tour of inspection several months 
later, he threw a histrionic ft and looked so miserably ill that 
the King, in a quandary, was obliged to leave him behind. 

No sooner had the rattle of the King’s coach died out in the 
distance when Frederick, like Lazarus, came miraculously to 
life again. Probably this was also the signal for Wilhelmine 
to run to her brother. Whether they both let out the Prussian 
eighteenth century equivalent of an Indian war whoop of 
triumph is not recorded. Nevertheless, without a moment’s 
loss of time they inveigled the Queen into sending a hurried 
dispatch by special courier to Augustus in Dresden, begging 
him, for the love of God, to give the Crown Prince the immedi- 


ate loan of 


.. . the most clever of his virtuost, such as the famous Weiss 
whose playing upon the lute has never been excelled; Buffardin, 
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renowned for his fine execution upon the German flute, and Quantz, 
master of the same instrument, a great composer whose taste and 
exquisite art found means of training his flute to be equal to the 
sweetest voice, 


When these high priests of music arrived in Berlin Frederick 
and Wilhelmine brimmed over with an indescribable joy. What 
followed now was a perfect orgy of music. It was a pure stream 
of beauty in which Frederick laved his thirsty young soul. But 
he was not merely content to listen to the inspired playing of 
the masters. He wished to perform himself, to partake of the 
sacrament of the ideal perfection as well as they. Accordingly, 
he ran for his “Principessa” and Wilhelmine for her flute, which 
they had solemnly baptized “Principe.” They played duets 
together and the voices of “the Prince” and “the Princess” 
united in a rapturous song of love co life and beauty. 

The dark terror which always haunted the palace, the sound 
of drunken laughter, the loud swearing and the cries of chil- 
dren being beaten now gave way to a burst of sunshine, laugh- 
ter and peace, 

“We are infinitely entertained. We pass tranquil days,” muses 
Wilhelmine happily. 

This happy transformation in Frederick, although only tem- 
porary, made old Péllnitz, whe was an understanding soul after 
all, despite his numerous failings, say with considerable enthu- 
siasm: 


This young Prince is handsome, charms everyone by his kindness 
and good nature; and leves reading, music, the arts and magnifi- 
cence: His sentiments, his behavior and his actions make it prob- 
able that, if he comes to the Crown, his reign will be one of those 
mild and peaceable reigns, which procure kings that love of their 
people wherein consists their true glory. 


Then the angel with the flaming sword, in the guise of the 
returning father, arrived, driving the crestfallen Adam and Eve 
before him out of blessed Eden. And so Wilhelmine sighs 
deeply: she and Frederick had fallen “from paradise into purga- 


tory. 
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Ii 

The summer is gradually drawing to an end and with its 
passing a melancholy in a minor mode sounds like an unstruck 
accompaniment to all that Frederick thinks or feels. He sees 
everything as through a veil, outlines become blurred, thoughts 
become confused and reality takes on the disturbing aspect of the 
unreal. Everything that transpires appears chimerical, shadow 
laden, and somewhere within his being he hears the urgent 
promptings to throw off the deadening husks which encase his 
soul. The outside world with all its promise of rich experience 
and the lure of the unknown beckon to his eager adolescent 
mind, He wishes to leave behind him the narrow burdens of 
home and kin, to wander off into the wide world and take his 
fill of life as all men live it. Frederick is afraid to ask his father 
for permission to travel. He induces Kalkstein, now allied with 
the Party of the Crown Prince, to hint upon the matter casually 
in conversation with the King. But “Jupiter,” as Grumbkow 
has playfully nicknamed Frederick William, only thunders a 
harsh refusal. So “the rascally Frederick” wanted to go galli- 
vanting over the world so that he might be rid of his father's 
restraints! Ha! Ha! does he take him for a fool not to be able 
to see through this transparent device? 

And so Frederick joined his father for the hunting season in 
Wusterhausen. He was forced to sit nightly in the Tabagie 
listening to stale latrine jokes and watching the horseplay with 
a slightly cynical grimace lurking in the corners of his mouth. 
To while away the time he found “cracking nuts an occupation 
worthy of the place we are in. . .. We have here a most foolish 
assemblage of a varied and badly chosen company, for neither 
the dispositions, ages nor inclinations of those who compose it 
are congenial.” 

A feeling of deadly boredom and futility corrodes Freder- 
ick’s mind. It is all so senseless; rising and retiring only em- 
phasize the vacuity and purposclessness of one’s existence: “I 
arose at five o'clock this morning and it is now midnight. | 
am so tired out with what | see that I wish I could efface it 
fram my memory as completely as if ic had never been true.” 
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But the hope of ever attaining to a different life is so remote, 
so almost hopeless that like Beethoven, who spoke of his resigna- 
tion as a “pitiful expedient which nevertheless is the only one 
left to me,” Frederick too turns lofty stoic and confesses to his 
new friend Borcke, one of the four censors appointed by the 
King to guard over his chastity: “One learns after a long while 
to become free from care. I am in that condition at the present 
hour, and, in spite of all that may happen to me, I play the 
flute, read and love my friends always more than myself.” 

But this heroic chord of the tonic major cannot be sustained 
for long. It soon must give way before the modulation of the 
ever resurging plaintive tonic minor, Frederick to Borcke: “We 
undergo, every day, horrible scenes. I am so tired of it that I 
should prefer begging my bread to living longer in the position 
in which I am placed.” 

At one time Frederick was fired with a sudden hope of release 
from his servitude to his father. But Fate was against him: “A 
thumb’s width more and the King would have been drowned 
with all the baggage.” 

Frederick found much to resent in his father’s conduct toward 
him. There was the rankling memory of a deep wound which 
the King had dealt him in the spring after his return from 
Dresden. 


IV 


One evening, while Frederick in company with Lieutenant 
Ingersleben, one of his vigilants, was listlessly walking through 
the cobblestone streets of Postdam, he heard the sound of a 
spinet floating through an open window. He stopped and lis- 
tened spellbound. A pretty young girl was evoking beautiful 
harmonies from her instrument. The Crown Prince, sympathet- 
ically drawn to her by the universal bond of music, knocked 
and introduced himself. The girl was so charming! And the 
delicate overtones of the music she had just struck from the 
spinet floated about her like an aura. Frederick felt quite daz- 
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zied. And what if she were poor and only the daughter of a 
wretched cantor? He was young and she was young and fresh 
and beautiful. Besides, ic was the springtime and nothing else 
mattered, 

At the very first opportunity he surreptitiously paid her a visit. 
This time he brought along his dear “Principessa” and a pile of 
sonatas for the flute. And so Elizabeth Ritter, the humble 
cantor’s daughter, bowed her fair, bewildered head over the 
spinel in accompaniment, and the future King of Prussia let 
loose a flood of liquid melody an his instrument. 

And now we turn to Voltaire’s unsentimental and, shail we 
say, exceedingly malicious burlesque of this adolescent romance, 
written many years after he and Frederick had parted as 
enemies: 


The Prince had a kind of mistress, the daughter of a school teacher 
in Potsdam, She played the spinet badly and the Crown Prince 
accompanied her on his flute. He thought that he was in love with 
her, but he was mistaken. His predilection was not for her sex. 


When it was revealed to the King that Frederick was having 
a clandestine love affair with the Potsdam cantor’s daughter and, 
horrible to relate, had even presented her with a blue dress and 
some ducats, he immediately sent a midwife and a surgeon to 
examine “the wanton.” But to everyone’s astonishment, not 
even excepting that of the King himself, she was found stili to 
be a virgin! 

Yet Frederick William was not to be put off so easily. Gott 
im Himmel! What about the blue dress and the ducats? Did 
he need any greater proof than this of the “rascal’s” immoral 
conduct? And what if the girl were still a virgin? Were not 
the gifts a clear indication that she would not have continued to 
remain one for a very long time after that? Therefore— 


His Royal Majesty commands Klinte, Judge of the Court, to whip 
tomorrow the daughter of the cantor who is here under arrest, and 
to transport her immediately to the hemp factory in the Spandau 
prison. She must be whipped before the City Hall, after that 
before her father’s house, then at all the corners of the city. 
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To the Governor of Spandau: His Majesty orders, through the 
present letter, that the Governor of Spandau shall receive for life 
into the hemp factory of the prison the daughter of the Cantor of 
Potsdam, who is about to be sent there, 


And so Elizabeth Ritter was dragged nude along the streets 
of Potsdam and the hissing whip of the executioner ate into her 
tender, gleaming flesh. Let all whores who wished to lure the 
royal son from the path of virtue take warning! 

What were Frederick’s thoughts and emotions as he looked 
upon the crucifixion of his humble beloved, her bleeding flesh 
still remembering her lover's caresses, her finger tips still sensi- 
tive with the spinet’s ethereal music of Scarlatti, Bach and Han- 
del? Humanity degraded, the fragile ideality maimed by the 
brutal jungle reality! Of Frederick’s reactions to all this we 
have no record—only surmises. 


V 


The double-marriage intriguing was still being pounded out 
by the principals upon all the batteries and percussion instru- 
ments of the Prussian political orchestra with a maximum of 
noise, dissonance and confusion. Sophie Dorothea’s natural 
jack of talent for conspiracies, despite her inner compulsion for 
them, added still more to the dinning charivari. Wilhelmine, 
who was then but nineteen years old, frankly gloated over her 
mother’s bungling. The worldly wisdom and philosophical ob- 
jectivity she displayed in her grasp of the relative values of people 
and things was nothing short of amazing: 


Count Rottenburg one day mentioned it to me in very bitter 
terms: “The Queen,” said he, “has disconcerted all our plans. We 
are resolved not to confide in her any more, but we shall apply to 
you, Madame. We are convinced of your discretion and you will 
give us as much information as Her Majesty.” 

“No, sir!’ I answered. “I beg you will never trust me with any 
secret. I am very sorry when the Queen communicates anything to 
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me. I wish to have nothing to do with state affairs, they don't come 
under my department and I trouble myself only with my own 
concerns.” “Our schemes are, however, for your happiness,” re- 
plied the Count, “for the happiness of your brother and of the 
whole nation.” “I am inclined to believe you,” said I, “but I do 
not care for the future. My ambition fortunately is limited, and 
my ideas on these matters are perhaps widely different from those 
of others.” 


Frederick showed less insight and good sense toward the mar- 
riage squabbles than did his sister. The King knew of the 
active part he took in the pro-English cliques’ doings and accord- 
ingly his harshness toward him was multiplied. Mistrusting 
him and Wilhelmine unqualifiedly, Frederick William, out of 
a maniacal fear for an act of treachery on their part, kept them 
constantly near him so that he might the better be able to watch 
over them and their contact, 


The pains of purgatory could not equal those we endured. We 
were obliged to be in the King’s room by nine o'clock in the morn- 
ing. We dined there and dared not leave it on any account. The 
King passed the whole day in abusing my brother and me. He 
called me the “English baggage” and my brother the “rascally Fred- 
erick,” He forced us to eat and drink things we disliked or which 
disagreed with our constitutions. This ill-judged severity some- 
times made us throw up in his presence all we had in our stomachs. 


The King’s dropsy grew worse and his irritability waxed in 
due proportion. He was fretful and impatient and refused to 
lic in bed. What he most stood in need of was constant motion, 
and excitement to make him forget his pain: 


He was placed in an armchair upon castors and rolled about all 
over the palace. His arms rested upon crutches. We followed his 
triumphal car everywhere like unfortunate captives undergoing their 
punishment. The poor King was really suffering violent pain and 
the overflowing of a black bile caused his intolerable humor. 


Sophie Dorothea watched with brimming eyes her hushand’s 
persecution of their luckless son. Things had to have an end 
sometime! They could not go on so forever. She implored 
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Frederick William to have mercy upon the boy. “If he were 
to know how much you hate him and that you wish for his 
death, he would die of despair.” 

The Queen’s fear, however, was superfluous. Did not Freder- 
ick know the full extent of his father’s hatred? It was therefore 
with conviction that he remarked: “A father who is one’s enemy 
is the worst thing on earth,” 

Neither could he see any “possible hope for a reconciliation.” 
If only the King would agree upon a “suspension of invectives.” 
Invectives hurt almost more than blows! 

Then he must have thought of the Prophet Isaiah’s lofty adju- 
ration: “Come, let us reason together!” Might it not still be 
possible to bring about a reconciliation if only reason and com- 
promise were employed instead of emotion? So Frederick with 
great trepidation of heart sat down and wrote his father a letter 
breathing a placating humility, hypocritical contriteness of heart 
and at the same time the reproachful complaining of one unjustly 
wronged: 


WUSTERHAUSEN, 
SATURDAY, Sept. 11, 1728. 

My pear Papa: 

I have not been able to make up my mind to come to my 
dear Papa, partly because I have been advised against it, but chiefly 
because I might expect an even worse reception than usual; and 
because I am afraid of annoying my dear Papa with the following 
requests, I prefer to make them in writing. I, therefore, beg my 
dear Papa to be gracious with me, and I can assure him in this 
connection, that, after careful reflection, my conscience finds nothing 
with which I can reproach myself but should I have done anything 
without my knowledge or intention which might have annoyed my 
dear Papa, I hereby most respectfully ask his pardon, and I hope 
that my dear Papa may get over his cruel hatred of which I have 
been sufficiently aware from all his actions; otherwise I could hardly 
bear it. I have always thought I had a gracious father and I should 
then be forced to admit the contrary. I therefore have the greatest 
confidence and hope that my dear Papa will reflect upon all this 
and be gracious to me again. In the meantime, I assure him that 
I will not willingly let my days be wasted and in spite of his dis- 
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favor, I remain, with the most submissive and &lial respect, my 
dear Papa’s most obedient servant and son 
FREDERICK, 


To which obsequious salaaming and waving of the olive 
branch Frederick William answered with the boom! boom! of 
his Jovian thunder: 


Your self-willed evit disposition keeps you from loving your 
father, for when one does everything required and especially love 
one’s father, one does what he wishes not only when he is present 
but when he does not see what is done. You know well that I 
cannot tolerate an effeminate fellow who has no manly inclinations, 
who, to his shame, can neither ride ner shoot, and at the same time 
is unclean in person, wears his hair long and curled like a fool. 
For all this I have reprimanded you a thousand times, but all m 
vain, and there is no improvement in anything. Besides being 
haughty, proud as an upstart, speaking to none but a few persons, 
you are neither popular nor agreeable, you make grimaces as if you 
were a fool and do nothing according to my wishes until you are 
driven by force, and nothing from love. You take no pleasure in 
anything save following your own way, and nothing else is of any 
value to you. 

This 1s my answer, 

Fr. W. 


To accept his father’s answer as final was not to the taste of 
Frederick, now become the full-fledged man of the world at 
sixteen, with a slight amused air of sophistication and psycho- 
logical acumen hovering ostentatiously about his mocking eyes 
and lips. Seckendorff, the canny tippler, read through him 
neatly, The thought of the youth’s devilish cleverness Alled 
him with apprehension. “His greatest fault is his hypocrisy and 
his falseness. One must therefore exert the greatest caution be- 
fore one trusts him.” 

Six weeks passed after this epistolary exchange. Father and 
son lived in the same house but as complete strangers. They 
had no communication with one another except in writing, curt 
and threatening on the one hand and imploring and wheedling 
on the other. In this battle of wills, which was to emerge the 
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yictor, brute force, indomitable and crushing, or intelligence, de- 
ceitful and resourceful? Who can dare presume to prophesy? 


VI 


The Feast of Saint Hubert arrives. The King and the 
Tabaks Kollegium prepare to celebrate the occasion with merri- 
ment and buffoonery. At the festive board sprawl the jolly rakes 
swilling beer and wine in Gargantuan draughts. The King 
and the Queen officiate at the head of the table and by the side 
of Suhm, the Saxon ambassador, sits Frederick, alert and fever- 
ish with a repressed excitement written in every line of his face 
and his attitude. He pretends to drink a great deal, and under 
the stimulation of the little he actually does drink he becomes 
startlingly bold. He even affects a tipsy air in order that with 
its time honored license he might the better cover his impudent 
remarks. 

All listen with unbelieving ears. Frederick addresses his re- 
marks to Suhm exclusively. He speaks in a loud, garrulous 
voice so that it draws even the perplexed attention of his father 
who at first takes no notice of him. Frederick complains of the 
hard lot he has been made to bear by his father and he implores 
Suhm, by the very blood of the Saviour who died as atonement 
for us miserable sinners, to influence King Augustus to inter- 
cede with his father for permission to travel. 

Sophie Dorothea turns cold with fear. Frantically she motions 
to Suhm to stop her son’s mad rantings. The Saxon Ambas- 
sador feels impotent to dam the rebellious torrent. All the 
others, too, momently expect His Majesty to rise in his pulveriz- 
ing wrath and crush his rebellious, sniffing son. But His Maj- 
esty merely looks bewildered and stares hard at his son. 


Freperick [pointing to Ais father and repeating in a fine frenzy]: 
Nevertheless I love him! 
Freperick WILLiaM [dazed with astonishment—to Sunm]: What 


did he say? 
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Suu [with immaculate tact]: The Prince is drunk and not re- 
sponsible for what he says. 

Frepertck Witutam ]snorts with contempt]: Bah! He is only 
pretending, but what did he sayr 

Sun [fying itke a Trojan}: The Prince said that although the 
King forced him to drink too much he loved him. 

Freperick WILtiam [growis|: He is only pretending. 

Suum [@ picture of innocence]: On my word of honor he is 
drunk! [I have just pinched him and he did not feel it. 


Frederick falls silent, but a moment Iater he resumes his 
declarations of flaming love for his beloved Papa. The Queen 
is overcome with chagrin and fear, thinking, no doubt, that the 
Prince has decided to go over to che enemy. She retires from 
the room in utter confusion as gracefully as she can. Then 
Suhm urges Frederick to go to bed. Under no circumstances, 
answers the Prince, will he leave until he has kissed his dear 
Papa’s hand. 

Frederick William, overwhelmed, bursts into a loud laugh. 
He extends his precious hand to his son with an air of indulg- 
ence. But Frederick's love is all-consuming. It is so hot that 
it could melt steel. But no! One hand is not enough. He will 
not be satisfied until his dear Papa pives him the other hand 
to kiss as well. Ha, ha! roars the King with delight and extends 
his other hand to Frederick who covers it with moist, hungry 
kisses. Then the Prince throws his arms in a passion about his 
father’s neck and hugs him tight. 

Vivet! The entire Tabagie, taking its cue from the King’s 
flushed and happy face, bursts into a thunder of applause. 

Frederick staggers around the table. He throws himself on 
his knees before his father, embraces him with a lover's ardor, 
and babbles a torrent of endearments. People had maligned 
him, Frederick assures his father with tears in his eyes, They 
were only mischief-makers and desired only to injure his dearly 
beloved Papa and all his family. Ah! he must believe nothing 
but that his son loves him dearly and will continue to love and 
serve him for the rest of his life. 
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“Good! good!” murmured Frederick William with beaming 
eyes, “Just sol! He is a man of honor.” 


Vil 


Frederick’s successful coup on Saint Hubert’s day probably 
caused him lictle, if any, qualms of conscience. What for? Was 
not the battle to the strongest and the race to the swittest? No 
sackcloth and ashes for him nor the singing of penitential psalms. 
As a confirmed realist he was determined to match the King's 
attack on his liberty, blow for blow, brute force with cunning, 
cruelty with simulated submissiveness, and expressions of hate 
with hypocritical demonstrations of love. 

For two heavenly weeks Frederick was left to his own devices, 
And then the King’s frenzy of persecution began all over again. 
The imperial duet, Seckendorfi and Grumbkow, had not re- 
mained idle all this while. Like parasitical vines, they had en- 
twined their coiling sinuous tendrils about the helpless lives of 
others in a loving embrace of death. Sooner or later they would 
crush the life out of their victims. De Bourgay, the English am- 
bassador at Berlin, noted in exasperation on November 28, 
172g: “Tt is difficult to conceive of the vile stratagems that are 
made use of to provoke the father against the son,” 

And again on December 10, 1729: 


His Prussian Majesty cannot bear the sight of either the Prince 
or Princess Royal, The other day, he asked the Prince: “Kalkstein 
makes you English, doesn’t he?” to which the Prince answered: 
“T respect the English because I know the people there love me”; 
upon which the King seized him by the collar, struck him fiercely 
with his cane, and it was only by superior strength that the poor 
prince escaped worse punishment. There is a general apprehension 
of something tragical taking place before long. 


All relaxation was now denied Frederick, Wilhelmine informs 
us. He was strictly forbidden the pleasures of music, reading, 
sciences and the arts. His father’s curse of excommunication 
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hung over him; no one was allowed to speak to him. He could 
visit his mother only by stealth. Life jogged on in its tedious, 
vacuous manner. It soon began to tell on his nerves. He needed 
an outlet for his unhappiness: 


But the solitude in which he lived made him plunge into dissolute- 
mess, As his tutors did not dare to follow him, he entirely aban- 
doned himself to debaucheries. 

One of the pages of the King, named Keith, was the pandar of 
his vices. This young man had found means to insinuate himself 
so well, that the Prince was passionately fond of him, and gave 
him his entire confidence. I knew nothing of his irregularities, but 
I had noticed some famibiarities which he had with this page, and 
I often reproached him with it, representing to him that such 
manners were unsuitable to his rank. Bue he excused himself, say- 
ing that as the young man reported to him all that passed, ne was 
induced to treat him kindly; particularly as the information he con- 
veyed to him saved him from many vexations. 


VIII 


Life is never so dark or so hopeless for the harassed human 
being that some ray of light, no matter how pale or infunitesi- 
mally smali it may be, does not infiltrate into it through the 
enveloping cold to warm the chilled heart. Underneath the 
myriad layers of defenses against the aggressions of the hostile 
world, Frederick nurtured within himself that secret passion 
for the unattainable ideal. Its insistent voice never gave him 
peace. The adolescent need for a selfless friendship, hallowed 
by common aspirations, clamored to be fulfilled. He first cen- 
tered his affections upon Lieutenant von Borcke, 

The first friendship, like the first love, always bears about it 
the glamour of a deep spiritual mystery. The haunting music 
of solemn vows of devotion, of ideal goals to be achieved to- 
gether, of shimmering dreams shared in an ecstasy of newly 
revealed vision and wonder makes the heart throb like an organ. 
That which formerly was commonplace now becomes trans- 
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formed by the transcendental magic of self-deceptive wish ful- 
fillments. Frederick hastens to confide to his new-found friend: 


No one loves and esteems you as much as I do.... Give me 
half of this regard in reciprocal friendship. ... My tiresome affec- 
tion will escape from me and lay bare to you these sentiments of a 
heart that you entirely possess which cannot be appeased except by 
knowing that you are fully convinced of the true love with which 
it worships you. 


When Borcke falls sick Frederick is flung into a fever. In a 
letter to the sick youth he threatens the entire tribe of physicians 
with the terrible fate Moliére prescribed for them, should his dear 
friend die. “... from this will come dropsy which will make 
them fall into a consuming fever, this will engender pulmonary 


trouble that will finally kill them.” 


IX 


The Queen still dinned into the King’s ears her determina- 
tion ta sce the double marriage through. Wearied by her 
shrewish importunities, Frederick William finally capitulated to 
her once more, but in part only. He was ready to consent to Wil- 
helmine’s marriage to the Prince of Wales. As for Frederick, 
it was evident that the scamp wished only one thing: to marry 
the Princess Amelia so that he might live away from his father 
in Hanover. No, no! Frederick William would never be 
caught napping. 


Do not think that I shall marry your failure of a son to an 
English princess. I do not want an opinionated daughter-in-law 
here at the court intriguing the way you do, Madame. I shall give 
your good-fer-nothing son a whipping before I will give him a 
wife, 

But what he did insist upon was a written declaration about 
Wilhelmine from his “dear brother, the red-cabbage,” who in 
1727 had mounted the English ihrone as George II. So he said 
to Sophie Dorothea: “You write immediately for them to send 
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you positive word as to what hold I have on them in the matter, 
because I will take other measures.” 

That was the independent kind of man he was and he wished 
these Hanoverian upstarts to know it! 

When the answer came it proved, at least to the King, dis- 
appointing. George IH replied that “only on one condition” 
could Wilhelmine’s marriage with the Prince of Wales take 
place, namely “that the Prince, her brother, would be married 
at the same time.” 

This only maddened Frederick William the more. He set 
his face sternly against the whole matter and wished to regard 
it as definitely concluded. 

One night, shortly after, when he and his wife were lying 
in bed and he could not fall asleep, the wretched woman (ac- 
cording to Sauveterre). 


profited by the moment, to ask him for an agreeable answer to 
the propositions coming from London. He rudely repulsed her 
and commenced to abuse her and the English in terms that would 
make modesty blush. He added that the English acted for her 
alone and not for him and that her son, whom she loved so dearly, 
was nothing but a knave who wished to escape through marriage. 
But he knew weil enough how to hold him. 


The entire year of 1729 passed in this dickering over the 
double marriage. Frederick William demanded a categorical 
declaration for Wilhelmine alone. Sophie Dorothea swore ier- 
vently one would come. As a matter of fact, an answer did 
come and even more than one, but they were answers rejecting 
any plan but that of the dowble marriage, But the Queen was 
afraid to show them to the King. He might have an apopiectic 
fit and the entire plan, which she so maniacally cherished, would 
be irrevocably ruined. So she played blind-man’s buf with 
him and dallied for time. 

In the meantime, Seckendorff and Grumbkow gained an 
ascending control over the King. They even contrived to bribe 
Reichenbach, the Prussian minister in London, who now worked 
hand-in-glove with them to defeat the double marriage or any 
other kind of marriage with England. 
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When Sophie Dorothea saw how hard she was beset by her 
enemies, she gave vent to hysterical rantings and sent an ulti- 
matum to the King: “If you do not make them leave me in 
peace I will turn all Europe upside down.” 

Her fear of defeat made her act imprudently with her foes 
and unreasonably with her allies. She attempted to rule de 
Bourgay and Sauveterre in everything that they did, even in 
the writing of their dispatches. When they objected, she threw 
a feminine fit and burst into tears, saying: “Must I be always 
unhappy and will they never have compassion upon me in 
Englandr” 

De Bourgay and Sauveterre were gentlemen; they were also 
Frenchmen. The tears of the poor woman moved their diplo- 
matic hearts to pity. Accordingly Sauveterre received a com- 
munication from Louis XV which read: “Assure the Queen 
that we feel sensitively her situation; we will carry out all the 
plans that seem desirable to her.” 

Sophie Dorothea was overwhelmed with a proper gratitude 
and replied through the French minister that “she would never 
relax her friendship for France and would rear the Prince with 
the sentiment of gratitude that he must certainly show some 


day.” 


x 


As for Frederick, the rhythm of his demonic life beats out 
its inevitable melody. Storm clouds gather. An ominous mut- 
tering is heard in the distant sky as of the embattled feet of 
armies treading to a tragic destiny. But the soul of the youth 
remains wrapped in dreams of ideality. As Voltaire wrote w 
him in 1742: 

_ Though erst your father could your body bind 
Stull you yourself reigned monarch of your mind, 


In frequent intervals comes Quantz the composer—flutist 
from the Court ot Dresden. Sometimes he stays one week, some- 
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times two. He initiates Frederick into the elusive mysteries of 
the flute on which, having revolutionized its art, he is the great- 
est virtuoso of all time. Also he teaches him musical theory and 
composition, Avidly Frederick learns from his master. He he- 
gins to write sumple pieces for the flute. He needs all he can of 
this spiritual treasure to keep him from being submerged in the 
sordid vortex into which circumstance has flung him. 

Quantz comes secretly, for the King would rave were he to 
know of his presence. His coming is like a healing visitation and 
every session with him resolves itself for Frederick into a Holy 
Communion. It is then that Frederick casts off his uniform or, 
as he calls it, “my shroud,” and puts on the ecclesiastical robes of 
an officiating priest of beauty: a flaming scarlet dressing-gown 
of brocade and gold. Then the ritual begins, and when it is 
over the Crown Prince emerges with shining eyes and chastened 
spiri. He has partaken of an ineffable sacrament and he has 
been made whole. 

During these sessions, Lieutenant von Katte who, together 
with Borcke and young Keith, the son of a Scottish nobleman 
in the Prussian King’s service, was now united to Frederick by 
the most romantic bonds of friendship, kept watch to warn the 
latter of the King’s sudden approach. 

One day Katte gave the alarm: the King was coming! Quantz 
and Kattie were galvanized into action. They grabbed the flutes, 
music stands and music and together with them flung themselves 
pell-mell into a waill-press in which firewood was stored. Fred- 
erick struggied fiercely to extricate himself from the folds of his 
ample flowing robe. At last he was free of his dressing-gown 
which he flung behind a screen. But he had no time to trans- 
form his graceful French coiflure back into the hideous Prus- 
sian military queue. 

Ahem! thought the King, looking at his scapegrace son with 
rising suspicions. There must be dark doings somewhere. He 
made a hasty search and soon discovered much contraband: the 
vile scarlet dressing-gown behind the screen (Frederick Wii- 
liam had the same maddening reaction as a bull to the color 
red), many forbidden books and other illicit objects. The 
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magnificent ecclesiastical dressing-zown the King then and there 
threw into the fireplace where, like a sacrificial offering to some 
invisible god, it went up in haly smoke. The books and the 
rest of the contraband he confiscated. What punishment he 
meted out to the culprit, whether he caned or pommeled him or 
contented himself merely with boxing his ears, is not on record, 


XI 


Frederick stands near the open window and plays on his 
flute. The thousand noises of the day resolve themselves into a 
dull murmur of sound. The trees in the palace park are taking 
on the twilight melancholy of early autumn. They sway in 
the cool wind and leaning comfortingly towards one another. 


SONATA No. 2 
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whisper pensive secrets of eternal days through the panoply of 
their leaves. Nature heaves a deep sigh of regret at the passing 
of sunlit days and as if the more intensely to recapture the glow 
of its faded youth it bursts into a fiery passion of russet and 
safiron and gold. 

Frederick plays the music of his own composition. It is music 
that is drawn upon the throbbing strings of the adelescent heart, 
devout with the rapture and the mystery of an ideal vision seen 
through the gauzy veil of dreams and reveries. The wistful 
liquid of his delicate instrument overflows its material confines 
in a flood of song. It is the last quick movement of the sonata 
that he is playing and it is written in the simple eloquent man- 
ner of the classic masters. Its mood is noble and its tempo 
spirited, surcharged with the vigor and the courage of the hero 
aspiring to a higher plane of existence. 

Dreams of youth are but frail barques. They are built of 
gossamer and of star dust. Inevitably they break upon the rocks 
of reality and vanish like soap bubbles, leaving only a vain 
regret and a sorrow to commemorate their passing. The great 
untiring Eye of the Absolute watches umpassively the human 
comedy, watches and broods... . 


XII 


The King and his ménage returned to Berlin from Wuster- 
hausen. The topic of the double marriage still occupied the 
thoughts of everyone with the jealous exclusiveness of a mono- 
mama. 

“We had no other topic from morning till night,” recollects 
Wilhelmine. 

Frederick William had altogether Jost his reason. He went 
about like a doddering idiot, mumbling his prayers and uttering 
pious nonsense to the disgust and amusement of his irreverent 
children. Frederick and Wilhelmine, impotent in their resent- 
ment against their father’s cruel treatment, had recourse only 
to the ageless anodyne of the vanquished: secret laughter. ‘To- 
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gether they had read Scarron’s Roman Comigque and applied 
the names of the burlesqued characters to their father and the 
imperial clique. “We named the King Regotis (stumpy),” 
confesses Wilhelmine unblushingly. Seckendorff was La Ra- 
pintére (pilferer) and Grumbkow La Rancune (rancor). 

But Frederick William more than avenged the insult to his 
bulk, as his clever daughter informs us: 


The King starved my brother and myself. As he himself per- 
formed the office of carver, he helped everyone at the table except 
us and when by chance there was a bit left in any dish, he spit into 
it to prevent our tasting of it. We lived on nothing but coffee and 
milk and dried cherries which entirely ruined my digestion. 


The King was now in the deadly grip of his manic depres- 
sion. The climax was reached one morning, Wilhelmine says: 


When we entered his room to pay him our respects, he sent us 
all back. “Get out of here!” said he in a passion to the Queen, 
“with your confounded brats. I wish to be alone.” The Queen 
would have replied, but he bade her be silent, and ordered dinner 
to be served up in her room. My mother was vexed, but we were 
delighted, for my brother and myself were actually as meager as 
jades through the want of food. Bur we had scarcely sat down to 
dinner, when one of the King’s valets came running, quite out of 
breath, calling out to the Queen, “Fer heaven's sake, Madame! 
Come quickly—the King is strangling himseli.” The Queen im- 
mediately ran to his assistance. She found the King with a rope 
about his neck, and on the point of suffocation if she had not 
saved him in time. His brain was aflected. The heat of his fever, 
however, abated towards night when he found himself somewhat 
better. 


That very night, Frederick William began to chaff playfully 
one of his favorite younger daughters. He asked her how she 
would regulate her household when she married. Like all 
spoiled children, the litle imp was brutally outspoken and she 
replied: 


She would keep a good table, well provided with all sorts of 
delicacies which “will be superior to yours, and if I have children, 
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T shall not use them ill as you do, nor force them to eat food that 
disagrees with them.” “What do you mean?” asked the King. 
“What is the matter with my table?” “The fault is,” said she, “that 
there is not enough to satisfy one’s hunger and that the little that 
there is consists of coarse vegetables which we cannot digest.” The 
King had already begun to be angry at her first answer; the last 
put him inte a furious rage; but his passion vented itself upon my 
brother and me. He first threw a plate at the head of my brother 
who avoided the blow. He then threw one at me which I also 
avoided. <A pelting storm followed. He flew into a rage at the 
Queen, scolding her for the bad education she gave to her offspring 
and turning to my brother, “You should curse your mother,” said 
he, “she is the cause of your being so badly brought up. I had a 
tutor,” added he, “who was an honest man. I shall never forget 
a story that he related to me in my youth. There was a man at 
Carthage who was condemned to death for several crimes that he 
had committed. As they were conducting him to his punishment 
he asked to be allowed to speak with his mother. They ordered her 
to approach. He drew quite near, as if he were going to speak 
low to her, and tore off her ear with his teeth. ‘I treat you thus,’ 
said he to his mother, ‘that you may serve as an example to all 
parents who have not reared their children in the practice of virtue.’ ” 
“Now you can apply this to yourself,” continued the King, still 
addressing my brother, and as the latter did not return any answer, 
he went on abusing us till he was no longer able to speak. 


As Frederick and Wilhelmine arose from the table to leave 
the room they were obliged to pass by His Nibs who thereupon 
snatched at the bright opportunity. 


He aimed a blow at me with one of his crutches which FE luckily 
avoided, else it would have felled me. He pursued me for some 
time in his rolling-car, but those who dragged it gave me time to 
fly to the room of the Queen which was at a great distance. 


As a result of the fright she suffered, Wilhelmine fainted 
twice that evening in the presence of the King and had to be 
carried away unconscious to her mother’s room. 

Frederick, already hardened by his military training and the 
beatings his father gave him, presented a more Spartan front 
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under the latter’s mistreatment, Nevertheless, he was not at all 
philosophically minded when one day in December, 1729, as he 
was about to enter his room, his father suddenly appeared and 
began to rain blows at him with his trusty bamboo. Then he 
seized hold of him, one hand gripping his throat and the other 
his queue, and threw him violently to the floor. In a paroxysm 
of hate, the King forced his son to kiss his feet and humbly beg 
for forgiveness. 

These scenes were continued. He beat Frederick without 
mercy on all occasions, in public as well as in private, and accom- 
panied it sardonically with such jeering words: “Any other 
oficer who is displeased with the King’s treatment can receive 
his dismissal, but you, the Prince, are obliged to remain.” 

Or, as was the case during the military maneuvers at Mihl- 
berg, Saxony, in June, 1730, Frederick William after beating a 
tattoo of blows upon his son and pulling his hair in the presence 
of Augustus the Strong and the entire army, snarled at him: 
“Had I been treated thus by my father I would have blown 
my brains out, but this fellow has no honor.” 

Frederick succumbed to his despair. The undying cry of man: 
“From whence will come my aid?” arose to his trembling lips. 
England, only England could save him now! But this possi- 
bility appeared so forlorn, so hopelessly entangied in a maze of 
conflicting personal and political interests! 

Towards the end of May, 1730, Frederick, driven frantic by 
the King’s persecution, addressed a supplicating letter to the new 
Engiish envoy in Berlin: 


To His Excettency THe Caevatier HorHam, 
MoNSsIEUR: 


I believe it is of the greatest importance that I should write to 
you, and I am very sad to have things to say which I ought to con- 
ceal from all the world. But one must take that bad leap, and 
reckoning you among my friends, I the more easily resolve to open 
myself to you. 

The case ts thus: I am treated in an unheard-of manner by the 
King; and I know there are terrible things in preparation against 
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me, touching certain letters which I wrote last winter, of which I 
believe you are informed. In a word, to speak frankly to you, the 
real secret reason why the King will not consent to this marriage 
[English] is, that he wishes to keep me on a low footing constantly, 
and to have the power of driving me mad whenever the whim takes 
him, throughout his life. Thus he will never give his consent... . 

For my own part, therefore, I believe it would be better to con- 
clude my sister’s marriage in the first place, and not even to ask 
from the King any assurances in regard to mine; the rather as 
his word has nothing to do with it, It is enough that I here reiter- 
ate the promises which I have already made to the King my uncle 
[George II] to take no other for a wife than his second daughter, 
the Princess Amelia. I am a person of my word and shall be able 
to bring about what I set forth, provided there is trust put in me. 
I promise it to you and now you may give your court notice of it 
and I shail manage to keep my promise. 

Preperick P.R. 


Political detectives, Seckendorff and Grumbkow, took every 
pains to keep the King informed of his son’s underground nego- 
tiations with England. So Frederick William, affecting an 
omniscient air, said to his son: “I know, you little rascal, all that 
you are doing to withdraw yourself from my rule, but it is in 
vain for you to think that you will succeed. I am going to keep 
you in leading strings and mortify you a little while longer.” 

But he fluctuated between this desire of tormenting his way- 
ward son and a wish of being completely rid of him: “T hate my 
son and he hates me. It will be a good idea to separate us. 
They can name him Governor of Hanover with his Princess!” 

And as for his vixen daughter Wilhelmine, the Devil take her 
as welll Grumbkow, writing to his tool Reichenbach in 
London: 

“The King wishes to get rid of Wilhelmine because she is 
ugly, thin, blotched and pimpled.” 

As a matter of fact, the King’s mirror must have been slightly 
distorted tor Wilhelmine’s portraits and contemporary descrip- 
tions of her by discriminating persons of good taste, point to 
her as a most fascinating and charming young lady. As for 
Grumbkow, that sly tomcat, he probably wished Reichenbach 
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to spread a report in London that the proposed bride of the 
Prince of Wales was some kind of deformed hag! 

Upon his return from the Saxon maneuvers the King re- 
doubled his cruelty toward Frederick. 


He never saw my brother without threatening him with his cane. 
The Prince told me that he would endure everything from his father 
except blows, and that if ever he proceeded to that extremity with 
him, he would withdraw from his power by flight. 


This idea of flight as a solution to his misery had been enter- 
tained by Frederick for many years but he never quite marshaled 
enough courage to take the decisive step. As early as July 8, 
1729, Rottenburg had been shrewdly cognizant of this unut- 
tered intention on the part of the Crown Prince. He had then 
written home: “1 have some reason to believe that he meditates 
flight, although I have seen him form the project before. It is 
also uncertain whether he intends going to France or England.” 

As a refugee from his father, in whatever country Frederick 
were to seek sanctuary, the honor of his presence would be as 
embarrasing as the gift of a white elephant. Ruminating in his 
dispatch, just one week later, upon this possibility, the French 
envoy remarks: “In whatever place the Prince sees At to retire, 
by return of courier, there will undoubtedly be a very embar- 
rassing state of affairs.” 

Frederick’s decision to escape from his father’s clutches in- 
creased in proportion to the fury of the latter's brutality. He 
secretly smuggled a letter to his mother, by one of her trusted 
servants, which apprised her of his desperate position: 


I am in the utmost despair. What 1 had always dreaded has at 
length happened. The King has entirely forgotten that I am his 
son and treated me like the meanest of men. I was entering his 
room this morning as usual, and as soon as he saw me, he seized me 
by the collar and beat me with his cane in the most cruel manner. 
I vainly endeavored to defend myself. He was so overwhelmed by 
passion, that fatigue alone made him stop. I am driven to extremes. 
I have too much honor to submit to such treatment, and I am 
determined to put an end to it one way or another. 
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XII 
Again Frederick stands in front of his music-stand playing on 
his flute. It is the vivace of his own Flute Sonata No, 3. This 
sonata varies from the preceding ones of his composition in that 
a deeper and a more melancholy note is sounded. It is a lonely 
voice crying in the wilderness. 
SONATA No. 3 


Fivace assai 
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Meditative and wistfully pensive, the flute now sobs its long- 
ing to the listening heart from whence it first sprang into tonal 
life. It is the calm before the storm breaks. The nerves are 
strained to the breaking point. The will, leashed to impotence 
by its fears, is now about to be flung loose. Then it is that 
Frederick plumbs the depths of his own spiritual being through 
the magic of music. More than that: he vibrates with the 
harmonies of a life impelled to renew itself in freedom. 

The world beckons with an imperious call, Frederick wills 
to answer it! 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 
Fiicut 


I 


For some individuals the compulsive need for self-sacrifice 
is the expression of an unwholesome craving for self-glori- 
fication through the dubious means of histrionic seli-torment. 
For others it is only a difident gesture of quiet generosity un- 
accompanied by any beating of drums or the blaring of trumpets, 
that vainglorious circus-music of which the pitiful human ego 
is so fond. This is what it was for Wilhelmine: a loving serv- 
ice offered like a silent prayer. At a time when other little 
girls were still playing with their dolls she was already accumu- 
lating the burdens of others and bore them with such good 
grace and spirit that the very people she served began to feel 
as if they were bestowing upon her some signal mark of favor 
by permitting her to make herself unhappy on their account. 

When Seckendorff and Grumbkow began to show their hos- 
tility in the open and made it patently clear that it was they 
who instigated the King’s maltreatment of her brother, Wil- 
helmine felt overpowered by a deep sense of guilt, Inadvertent 
though it might have been, was she not considerably to blame 
for the unhappiness of her brother? If only it were possible 
for her to withdraw from the proposed marriage with the Prince 
of Wales, then the entire double-marriage project would have 
to be abandoned, the imperial clique would be satisfied and 
cease its vengeful persecution of Frederick, and all conflict 
would automatically be terminated. This possibility of putting 
an end to the controversy resolved itseli quickly into a farm de- 
cision in Wilhelmine’s mind. 

She soon found an excellent pretext to put her plan into execu- 
tion when the King, with malicious intent, pounced upon the 
unattractive Duke of Weissenfeld as his choice of a husband for 
her. He sent his chamberlain Eversmann with the following 
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ultimatum to Madame de Sonsfeld, the lady in charge of his 


daughter's education: 


The King has taken violent resolutions. He gives the Princess 
three days to make up her mind. If, at the end of that time, she 
does not yield, he will send her to Wusterhausen whither the two 
princes ate to come. He will force his daughter to choose one of 
them, and if she will not do it with a good grace, she is to be shut 
up in a room with the Duke of Weissenfeld, after which she will be 
only too happy to marry him. 


Hearing this Wilhelmine came to the Queen and her brother 
Frederick and with all the outward firmness which she could 
muster, declared her intention of sacrificing herself for the latter 
and thus restore the family peace: 


. » «1 should be the most unfortunate being on earth if I were 
to marry the Duke of Weissenfeld but that I clearly saw that one 
of us must be sacrificed to the hatred of Seckendorft and Grumbkow 
and that I had rather be the victim myself than my brother; that 
finally I saw no other way of restoring harmony in the family. The 
Queen fell into a furious passion against me. “Do you wish to 
break my heart?” said she, “and kill me with grief? I command 
you never to mention it again, and be persuaded, that if you were 
capable of such a meanness, | should curse you, I should deny your 
being my daughter, and never allow you to come to see me.” She 
uttered these last words with so much energy and agitation that J 
was frightened, 


Thus Wilbelmine’s offer ta sacrifice herself for the happiness 
of her brother was rejected with scorn by her scheming egocen- 
tric mother who read in this only a sign of her daughter’s base 
disloyalty toward her. Frederick, too, displayed only a luke- 
warm interest in her proposal; to bring the double-marriage 
project to such an inglorious end was far from his inclination, 
Finally his despair and his decision to run away grew to such 
proportions that even Wilhelmine’s exhortations were of no 
avail: 


One day, when J was using all my efforts to appease him, he 
said: “You are always preaching patience, but you will not put 
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yourself in my place. I am the most unfortunate being, surrounded 
from morning to night with spies who put malicious constructions 
upon my words and actions, I am forbidden the most innocent 
recreations. I dare not read, I dare not touch an instrument, and 
I enjoy these pleasures but by stealth and trembling. But what has 
driven me to despair is the adventure which I lately had at Potsdam, 
of which I have given no account to the Queen, that I might not 
alarm her, As I was entering the room of the King in the morning, 
he instantly seized me by the hair and threw me on the ground, 
and after having tried the vigor of his arms upon my poor body, 
he dragged me, in spite of my resistance, to a window and was 
going to perform the office of the mutes of the seraglio; for seizing 
the cord with which the curtain is fastened, he drew it round my 
neck. Fortunately, I had time to get up from the ground. J laid 
hold of his hands and screamed as loudly as I could. A valet 
immediately came to my assistance and snatched me from his 
clutches. Every day I am exposed to the same perils. My situation 
is so desperate that nothing but desperate remedies wili cure it.” 


The “desperate remedies” indicated flight only. Frederick 
already had set his plans for it. In fact, he had taken his dearest 
friends into his confidence and they were only too anxious to 
aid him as his accomplices in the adventure: 


Katte is in my interest. He is attached to me and will follow 
me to the farthest corner of the globe, if I choose. Keith wil! also 
join me. These two friends will facilitate my flight. I am concest- 
ing everything with them for the execution of my plan. I shall not 
mention it to the Queen. She would infallibly tell it to Frau Ramen, 
and I should be undone. 


Except Mesdames de Kamecke and de Sonsfeld everybody 
else at court was a spy, Frederick feared. Therefore it would 
be courting danger to send Wilhelmine any communication 
through the usual channels. Somehow he would find secret 
means to keep her informed of his doings, he consoled her, 

He treated her with infinitely tess consideration and gratitude 
when, shortly after, the double-marriage negotiations with the 
special English envoy Hotham fell through. For once the dis- 
tracted King forgot about his threat to lock Wilhelmine up in 
a room with the rakish Duke of Weissenfeld in order that he 
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might force the issue of her marriage. Instead, “he had deter- 
mined to obtain for me the survivorship to the Abbess of Her- 


ford.” . 
When Wilhelmine and the Queen heard these terrible words 


they were almost prostrated. As for Frederick, embittered by 
his wretched life and his heart turning to stone against all 
human beings whom, with hardly an exception, he feared and 
distrusted, he snarled back at his sister with harsh impatience: 


Turn abbess! You will have an establishment. J cannot con- 
ceive why the Queen 1s grieving; the misfortune is not very great. 
t am tired of all these intrigues. My resolution is taken. I have 
nothing to reproach myself with in your respect. I have tried 
everything for your marriage. Extricate yourself as best you cam. 
It is time for me to think of myself. I have endured enough. Do 
not harass me any more with entreaties and tears: they would be 


useless as they have no longer any effect upon me. 


On the following day, July 15, 1730, when the King, to drive 
away his chronic disquietude, started out on a jong journey 
through southern and western Germany, Frederick rode along 
in company with the rest of the Tabaks Kollegium stalwarts 
and the domestics. When Frederick William took fond fare- 
well of his “Fiechen” he made sure to discharge a parting bolt 
at her and her marriage scheming for her children: “But my 
son shows too much anxiety to get married. While he does that 
I will make him wait. 1 mean that he shall have no other wil 
but mine.” 

Frederick’s face hardened. There was discernible a feverish 
glint in his brooding gray eyes; his thin, mobile lips were de- 
fantly compressed in a secret resclution. 


I 


The day before, Frederick had sent an urgent message to his 
friend Katte to meet him secretly that very night in the Pots- 
dam palace pars. After much pleading he finally succeeded in 
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extracting a solemn promise from the officer of the palace guard 
who was to be on duty at that time not to signal when Katte 
passed through the gates. It was therefore with the utmost im- 
patience that the young Crown Prince, wrapped in his military 
cape like an operatic Almaviva, paced up and down the grassy 
lawns peering keenly through the dark for a glimpse of his 
belated friend. 

Lieutenant Hans Hermann von Katte, now twenty-four years 
old, was united to Frederick by all the sentimental and altru- 
istic ties that youth holds dear. Since time immemorial his 
ancestors had followed the bold and fatalistic calling of soldiers. 
His father was a general and his grandfather a field marshal. 
Thus the military tradition, swashbucklingly noble and gallant, 
had come down to the youth and had become a sort of incubus 
to him. For by natural inclination he was cut out to be quite 
the opposite of what his unbroken hereditary calling and en- 
vironment had imposed upon him againse his will, 

An idealist and of an inquiring bent of mind, he early began 
to transvaluate all the existing values of the society in which he 
lived. First he discarded the current belicf in a deity with the 
bold ferocity of all skeptical youth. Like Jeremiah and Christ 
and Empedaocles of Agrigentum he believed himself marked out 
as a mam of tragic destiny. The better to prepare himself for 
the exalted calling decreed for him by the Invisible One, he bent 
all his efforts to the acquisition of much learning and culture. 
He became an excellent draughtsman and painter, played the 
flute with eloquence, spoke rhapsodically on classic and French 
poetry and on the principal philosophic problems of the ages. 
He lost himself in the new mazes of the daring scientific out- 
pouring of his time, studied higher mathematics and mechanics 
and grappled with all the baffling metaphysics of the nature of 
the soul and the problems of good and evil. 

To Frederick he brought, besides the wealth of his love and 
devotion and the eagerness to share with him the delights of 
knowledge and beauty, a fiery spirit of revolt against all religious 
dogma, militarism, and individual as well as collective tyranny. 
He encouraged him to defy his father’s aggressions on his lib- 
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erty with all his might, and when Frederick decided upon flight 
he was made his closest confidant. 

Wilhelmine frowned upon her brother’s friendship with this 
strange idealist. She found even an ominous quality in his 
appearance: 


His figure was disagreeable rather than prepossessing. His eyes 
were almost hidden under two large black eyebrows. His face 
carried in it a certain ominous trait that seemed to mark his future 
destiny, A tawny complexion and a face marked with smali-pox 
added to his deformity. He affected to be a free-thinker and led a 
most dissolute life. With these vices he combined great ambition 
and much levity. 


It was for him that Frederick now waited in the palace park 
with so much impatience. When finally he did appear, his royal 
friend breathlessly poured out to him his plan for flight. It was 
to be now or never. For two hours they debated the wisdom 
of such a drastic step. Frederick, distraught and almost hys- 
terical, vehemently justified his intention. Had he not already 
eaten more than his share of wormwood? ‘That very day he 
had been in danger of losing his life in the most violent man- 
ner at the hands of his father. Further delay would only prove 
suicidal. The one solution to his problem lay in immediate 
flight. 

Katte advanced one objection after another against the plan 
but his impetuous friend overrode them all with such impatient 
clamor that there was little use in arguing with him. The “man 
of destiny” at last began to perceive that the hand of the In- 
scrucable pointed towards his acquiescence in the flight of his 
friend: Who can question the designs of Fate? Certainly not 
he, Katte, chosen to perform a lofty mission in this world! He 
finally agreed to become Frederick's active accomplice in his 
break for freedom. But he would not be able to leave at the 
same time with him. He had applied to his superior officers 
for permission to go recruiting in England and when that per- 
mission would be forthcoming he would follow him without 
delay. 

Frederick, more eager than sensible, like a tethered animal 
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straining at its leash, at first insisted upon making his break for 
freedom at the very first opportunity along the journey to Ans- 
bach, but Katte sternly forbade him to do so, and pointed out 
to him the dangers lurking in such a rash course. There was 
every likelihood, he told him, that a pursuing party would be 
sent after him by the King, should he try to make his escape 
from any point in the interior of Germany and if he were caught 
he would have no one but himself to blame. Instead, he coun- 
seled patience. The King’s travel itinerary was to be extended 
from Potsdam to Ansbach and then through Augsburg, Lud- 
wigsburg, Mannheim, Sinzheim, Frankfurt, concluding with 
a Rhine journey to Wesel near the Dutch border. The logical 
spot from which to commence his flight, Katte pointed out to 
his unhappy friend, would therefore be Wesel. From there he 
could easily find his way across the frontier and then to a sea- 
port and ship for London, the happy and long-prayed-for sanc- 
tuary from his chimerical existence. 

In the meantime Keith would wait for him at The Hague and 
since he, Katte, would most likely obtain the necessary permis- 
sion he had applied for to go recruiting in England, he would 
prepare the English Court for Frederick’s arrival in London. 
But of course, since all things human spring from the mys- 
terious will of Providence, one could not be certain about any- 
thing, mused Frederick’s fatalistic friend; and so when the two 
parted at midnight they had formed no definite plan. They 
arranged to communicate with one another through Rittmeister 
Katte, a cousin of Hans, who at the time was doing recruiting 
duty at Erlangen in the vicinity of Ansbach. That this was 
disastrous imprudence will soon be seen. 


Iii 


The following morning found Frederick in a very disturbed 
state of mind. He became delirious and completely lost his 
head. At the very outset he contravened Katte’s stern admoni- 
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tions to be patient until he had reached Wesel. The idea of 
flight had become fixed and blotted out thought of anything 
else. Before he rode off with the King to Ansbach he hastily 
scribbled a note to Katte in which he declared his intention of 
running away as soon as they had left Berlin. Without even 
making an effort to ascertain whether such a thing were pos- 
sible, he asked Katte to meet him at Cannstatt. 

With this communication Frederick also sent his friend all 
his music and his “Principessa,” three thousand thalers for the 
journey, his personat jewels and his insignia of the Order of the 
White Eagle of Poland whose one redeeming virtue to the 
realistic Crown Prince was that it was studded with first-rate 
diamonds. These diamonds he asked the faithful Katte to sell 
and replace with pieces of glass. He would soon have need’ for 
all the money he could possibly raise in his exile abroad. 

The King wished to spend a few days at Meuselwitz, Secken- 
dorff’s estate, and regale himself with his old crony on good 
Hungarian wines and the ever delectable truffles in oil. When 
at parting he lavished his rude caresses on “Fiechen” the latter 
remarked with feminine coquetry, also somewhat petulantly, as 
she thought of her husband’s impending visit to the incom- 
parable Austrian strategist: 


You are beginning to talk more reasonably but just as soon as 
you see the bell tower on Count Seckendorff’s estate where you are 
going first, you will think diilerently, and on your return from your 
journey you will become more enraged than ever at your family 
and at me, and make us suffer as usual. 


Heaven knew that that was not true, the King swore with 
moving asseveration: “No, I promise you! I love you too much, 
my dear wife. Embrace me!” 

“Fiechen” meited with pleasure. For a moment she may even 
have forgotten to be suspicious. 

At first Frederick William was hardly inclined to take Fred- 
erick along on his journeys He:need not be told that the good- 
for-nothing was planning to make his escape! He had been 
made aware of this by the imperial watchdogs for a long time. 
But then, what guarantee could he have that the rascal would 
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not attempt to make his escape during his absence? No, it 
would be far better to take him along and thus be able to keep 
a sharp eye on him, 

Before starting out the King put him under the strict sur- 
veillance of the three military Cerberuses, Colonel Rochow, Fred- 
erick’s most recent military and moral mentor, General Budden- 
brock and Colonel Waldow! He had them watch his son every 
minute of the day and night. 

Frederick understood very well the reason for his being kept 
such a close prisoner. This set him into a veritable panic for 
fear he would never be able to elude his deferential jailers and 
so make his escape. The expected flight from Cannstatt, there- 
fore, did not take place as planned and even if it had Frederick 
would not have been met there by Katte. For on July 23, at 
the romantic hour of midnight, Rittmeister Katte brought Fred- 
erick a letter from Hans, informing him that his application to 
go recruiting had been rejected. 

Frederick saw that all his plans were going awry. In despair 
he turned for aid to Rittmeister Katte, This was a very serious 
blunder which had fatal consequences, for the rittmeister was 
a soldier devoid of imagination, possessed of a narrow concep- 
tion of duty and no sense of humor at all. Not only did he 
flatly refuse to become Fredcrick’s accomplice but on taking his 
leave warned Rochow, although without revealing anything to 
him, not to take his eye off his “high subordinate” for a single 
moment. 

The King was notified. The watch over Frederick was re- 
doubled. The youth felt helpless and trapped, There seemed 
no way out. Again he had to find sorry consolation in resigna- 
tion. 

But one night, as they were having dinner with the Dowager 
Margravine of Ansbach, Frederick, who was feeling very nery- 
ous, chanced to drop his fork upon the floor. This brought on 
an explosion of temper from the King. He sneered: “If my 
father had treated me as I treat you I should have made my 
escape a thousand times over, but you have no courage and are 
a coward,” 
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This was the last straw! Pride injured, Frederick felt he had 
no alternative but to take up his father's derisive challenge 
and vindicate his young manhood, So on July 29, he wrote 
Katte, and, permission or no permission, commanded him to 
take French-leave and join him without any loss of time at The 
Hague. He was to ask for the Comte d’Alberville, which name 
was culled from a romantic novel and adopted by Frederick as 
his incognito. At the same time Frederick also wrote to Keith 
in Wesel ordering him to cross the frontier and join him and 
Katte at The Hague. He also bade him wear a blue mantle. 
He himself ordered a red mantle for his own use. It seemed to 
Frederick that somehow it would be more appropriate to meet 
the romantic occasion of his flight in a flowing red mantle! 

When the royal party left the ducal court in Ludwigsburg on 
August 4, Frederick could not restrain his dramatic instinct any 
longer but decked himself out in his resplendent red cloak. 
When Rochow saw him he stood aghast: 

“This is a garment that wiil not please the King,” he muttered. 

Frederick was so muddle-headed and excited at the moment 
that he was hardly aware that he replied to his tutor that he 
wore the mantle because he felt cold. Tha incongruity of these 
remarks must have been bewildering to Rochow. Cold on a 
scorching August day! And wm Gottes Willen, why red? Ah! 
something must be rotten in Denmark, he thought. 

Frederick’s patience had complctely ebbed away by this time. 
As far as he was concerned, from the viewpoint of time and 
distance, Wesel was as far removed as the moon. Come what 
may, he could not wait any longer. 

He finally planned his flight from Sinzheim where the party 
was to stay overnight. Bur the King at the last moment decided 
to spend the night instead in Homeric style in some barns at 
Steinsfurth, saying: “We are not so far from Mannheim. On 
leaving here at five o'clock in the morning, we will have ample 
time to reach it.” 

Hearing these words, Frederick gulped painfully. The King 
had put a crimp into his plan. Nevertheless he felt determined 
to go through with it whatever the consequences. 
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Now Frederick’s Scotch friend, Lieutenant Keith, had a 
younger brother, who was page to the King. Frederick induced 
him to have two horses saddled secretly and to bring them to 
him at 2:30 a.m. 

When 2:30 arrived, Frederick cautiously arose and began pull- 
ing on his clothes. His valet Gummersbach, who in reality was 
only Rochow’s secret aid, was well prepared for such an even- 
tuality; he slept with one eye always open. To his astonished 
query, Frederick answered in 2 surly tone of voice: “I wish 
only to get up. What is that to you?” 

And as if this rash answer were not sufficient in itself to con- 
firm his attendant’s well-grounded suspicions, he proceeded to 
commit an even greater piece of folly. He adorned himself once 
more in his magnificent red mantle and sauntered seli-con- 
sciously like a bad actor out of the barn into the open. There- 
upon Gummersbach sent a chasseur to notify Colonel Rochow 
who, prudently enough, had gone to bed with his boots on. 
The colonel came on the run and saw his charge romantically 
leaning in his red mantle against his unharnessed carriage. 

“Good morning, Your Highness!” gushed Rochow amiably. 

“Good morning!” replied the Crown Prince weakly and 
abruptly reéntered the barn. 

Rochow and Gummersibach, like two sentinels on guard, now 
paraded up and down before the barn with grim determination. 

At 3 a.m. they saw the wretched page Keith bringing up 
the horses. He had bungled everything by being a half-hour 
late. To Rochow’s sharp question as to what he wished to do 
with the horses at such an unearthly hour, he stammered some- 
what incoherently: “They are the page's horses.” 

Rochow was purple with anger: “Go to the Devil with your 
horses!” he roared. 

Soon after he was joined in his vigil of the Crown Prince by 
Buddenbrock and Waldow. Seckendorif was by nature as well 
as from necessity a very light sleeper. He heard the commo- 
tion ourside, and shrewdly surmising its cause, had hastily slipped 
into his clothes and emerged from his barn just at the instant 
when Frederick ieft his for the second time. For the latter, 
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now definitely certain that his plan for flight had been discoy- 
ered and that all was up, had decided in a last desperate effort 
to carry on the deceptive play a little longer. Like all day-dream- 
ing children, he hoped for a miracle to happen, to enable him 
to wriggle himself out of his apparently hopeless situation. With 
the greatest nonchalance, therefore, he stalked through the 
barn door. 

“Excellency, how do you like the Prince’s attire?” asked 
Rochow jocosely of Seckendorff. No doubt the Austrian’s reply 
must have been devastating for Frederick, with a gesture of 
despair, flung off his red mantle and went in to see the King. 

The entire plot was revealed to the King at Mannheim two 
days later on August 6, after divine services, when young Keith, 
melted into repentance by prayer and, what was even more 
likely, from the fear of losing his head, flung himself at the 
King's feet, and confessing everything, begged for mercy. When 
Frederick William heard the unpleasant news he for once 
showed remarkable self-control and shrewdly decided to keep 
the matter hushed for the time being until they had reached 
Wesel. He catled Rochow inside and said to him: “Fritz wishes 
to desert; I am astonished that nothing of it has been told me. 
You, Rochow, will answer with your head if you do not see 
that he reaches Wesel, dead or alive. I have not the time to 
say any more now.” 

He also wished Rochow te communicate this command to 
Buddenbrock and Waldow in private, “and order them to be 
responsible to me.” Rochow assured him: “He cannot escape 
us; he could not have escaped us. I have taken precautions.” 

That very same night, the King, for a moment unable to 
restrain his resentment, said to his son, feigning mock astonish- 
ment: “I am surprised to see you here. I thought you were 
already in Paris.” 

To which jibe, Frederick, also affecting a bravura style, re- 
plied: “If I had wished it, | could have certainly been in France.” 

Still completely ignorant of the fact that young Keith had 
betrayed him, Frederick continued to lay further plans for his 
escape. He contrived to smuggle a note to the page in which 
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he informed him: “The plot has taken an unfavorable turn. 
Arrange for our leaving.” 

His trusted accomplice promptly bore this note to the King. 

The first intimation Frederick had that he had been betrayed 
occurred at Bonn where they disembarked for a little while on 
their Rhine journey. He distinctly heard his father sharply 
order his military watch to bring him back to the boat dead 
or alive. Thinking fast and apprehending the impending advent 
of his complete ruin, Frederick suddenly thought of Secken- 
dorfi as his possible savior. With the most honeyed and confi- 
dential smile he therefore approached the Austrian agent who 
lost no time in communicating the Prince’s confidences to him 
in a dispatch to the Emperor on August 14, Frederick had told 
him: 

I had the firm intention of running away. A prince eighteen 
years old can no longer bear being treated in this way by the King, 
and beaten as I have been in the Saxon camp. In spite of all 
surveillance I could have fed, had I not been restrained by my love 
for the Queen and my sister. J do not renounce my resolution. 
If the King does not cease to strike me, I will put it into execution, 
no matter at what cost. The peril of my lile does nor disturb me. 
Only I should regret that some officers, having knowledge of the 
thing, would be exposed to danger, when they have not committed 
a fault but have simply allowed themselves to be inveigled into it by 
me. If the King promises pardon for them, | will admit all frankly. 
If not, they can cut of my head before I betray them. 


Nevertheless he begged Seckendorff to intercede for him and 
his accomplices with the King: “You cannot show me greater 
friendship; I will be grateful to you all my life for drawing 
me out of this dilemma.” 

Seckendorff not only promised Frederick his intercession with 
the King but actually spoke to the latter about him the follow- 
ing day in the most glowing terms, testifying to his genuine 
and wholehearted repentance. The King only grimaced his 
incredulity and doubt. He had learned at Geldern that Lieu- 
tenant Keith had left Wesel without official permission for 
some mysterious destination. He had also been apprised by 
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Rittmeister Katte of the correspondence between Hans Katte and 
his son. Repentant? Stuff and nonsense! He knew the tricks 
of that rascally son of his only too well. 

When at last the party reached Wese! on the evening of 
August 12, the King, assuming the pontifical expression of the 
Recording Angel, ordered Frederick to be brought before him 
in the Commandatur, “in the most solermn way, to honor as he 
should God and his seigneur and father, and to confess accord- 
ing to his duty and conscience, all the circumstances of his 
projected desertion.” 

Frederick knew that the Day of Judgment had arrived and 
he trembled. 

The story Frederick told was a very confused and improbable 
one. His reading of hair-raising French romances had no doubt 
something to do with it. He tried hard to shield Katte and 
Keith against the imputation that they were his accomplices, 
but realizing how hard pressed he was in the cross-examuination, 
he essayed a subtle move in order to throw his parental inquisi- 
tor off the scent. With a display of great sincerity he now 
admitted having made an appointment with Katte and Keith 
to take place at Strasburg. What, at The Hague? By all things 
holy, his dear Papa had been badly misinformed by vengeful 
enemies, he wished to assure him. He aiso vehemently insisted 
that his intention was not to desert but to travel incognito to 
Paris via London and Strasburg. He wished to see the world 
first. Atter which diversion he had planned to enter, also incog- 
nito, the military service in Italy. There he would distinguish 
himself se signally with deeds of valor that he was secure in 
the belief that his dear Papa would greatly rejoice and restore 
him to his favor on discovering the identity of the mysterious 
hero whose noble exploits would arouse the wonder and the 
admiration of the whole world. 

But Frederick William was not the kind of man to be taken 
in by such a Jonah and the Whale story. He was implacably 
fierce in his questioning and had the annoying persistence of 
a woodpecker. Finally he broke down Frederick’s frantic but 
unavailing resistance. It was a question of whose will would 
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prove superior, The brute violence of the King’s will ac last 
completely overwhelmed the frail, hysterical and undeveloped 
will of his boy. With a reckless candor that was prompted more 
by desperation and hysteria than by a compulsive moral need 
for telling the truth, Frederick blurted out the reason for his 
attempted flight: “Because you do not treat me as your son but 
like a slave.” 

The King raged: “You are a cowardly deserter. You have 
no honor!” 

Frederick fairly raved: “I have as much honor as you. I 
have only done what, as you have told me a hundred times, you 
would have done in my place.” 

To this retort the King had no adequate answer, in lieu of 
which he drew his saber, and with a violence that was frankly 
murderous, prepared to carve up his son. From this mad inten- 
tion, however, he was diverted by the sudden interference of 
General de Mosel who, striking the time-honored attitude of 
the undyingly devoted servant, sprang between father and son 
and, baring his breast melodramatically, demanded that he be 
quartered instead of the Prince. This proved an effective sooth- 
ing agent on the King’s nerves for no one loved an exciting bit 
of melodrama better than he. He sheathed his sword and con- 
tented himself with putting Frederick under military arrest. 
Sentinels with fixed bayonets were put to guard him. They were 
not to let him out of their sight for a single instant. 

The following day Frederick was again questioned by Colonel 
Derschau who sat as examining magistrate by the King’s orders. 
The Crown Prince, obliged to be consistent by his previous 
testimony, reiterated his absurd, unconvincing story. It suc- 
ceeded in having just the opposite effect from that which he 
expected. Keith had at last been located by the King’s agents, 
not in Strasburg where Frederick, with such a disarming air 
of truthfulness, had averred he would be, bur at The Hague. 

Thereupon the King, overpowered by anger and grief, sent 
the pompous Derschau to his son with the polite notification 
that he was just a liar! Did he stand in need of more 
convincing proof of the existence of a foul conspiracy against 
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him engineered by “the rascally Frederick,” the Queen, the 
“red cabbage” and their abominable allies? 

Frederick was frightened out of his wits at the unexpected 
turn things had taken. For want of knowing what better to 
do and to stave off somehow the terrible punishment he was 
sure would be meted out to him if the charges of planning to 
desert would be sustained, he hastily wrote a little propitiatory 
letter to the King in which he clamored that he was innocent: 


My pear Para: 


T take the liberty of writing to my dear Papa, to ask him to recall 
my arrest, giving him assurance that all that I have said or have had 
told to my dear Papa is true. As to the suspicions heid against me, 
time wili show that they are groundless, and I affirm that I have not 
had the bad intention that they accuse me of having. I implore 
my deat Papa's pardon, and I remain for life, his most respectful, 
most submissive, and very devoted son, 


The King was now in no mood for trifling. He was seeing 
red everywhere. By his express order the Crown Prince was 
conducted under a heavy guard commanded by General Bud- 
denbrock to the military fortress of Spandau. This was accom- 
plished with great secrecy. Buddenbrock reccived specific 
instructions that should any attempt be made by his partisans 
to rescue the Prince, he “must arrange it so that the others will 
receive him [Frederick] dead.” Fear that a rescue would be 
attempted was so fixed in the King’s mind that he ordered the 
Prince's party to march to its destination without rest, and to 
halt when necessary only in the open country “where they could 
see all around them and where there were no bushes nor 
hedges.” 

Then the thought that the fortress of Spandau might not be 
a sufficiently secure place to confine his son, who “is very cun- 
ning and will have a hundred inventions for making his escape,” 
sent Frederick William into a painful flutter anew. Therefore 
he ordered his removal to Cistrin, a somber and what was then 
believed to be an impregnable fortress, lying some sixty miles 
east of Berlin at the junction of the Warthe and Oder rivers. 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 
THe Crucifixion of Youtu 


I 


THE King began his journey home. He traveled by rapid 
stages. It took him only one week to negotiate the distance 
from Wesel to Berlin. He was a broken, heartsick man. And 
he brooded disconsolately over his son’s attempted betrayal. He 
had a holy certainty that it was betrayal and nothing but be- 
trayal that Frederick had plotted. In a wave of self-pity he saw 
himself metamorphosed into King David, the noble, large- 
hearted father plotted against by his ungrateful, unnatural son 
Absalom. Poor King David! Poor King Frederick William! 

The very day of Frederick’s arrest, he had hastily written to 
both Madame de Kamecke and the Queen. To the lady-in- 
waiting he wrote: 


My pear Mapame pe KAMECKE: 

I have the misfortune to state that my son has desired to desert 
with the page Keith. I have had him arrested. I have written to 
my wife. She may gricve for a few days. It is for you to see that 
she docs not fall sick. 

J am your devoted friend, 
Fr. WILiiaM. 


The letter to Sophie Dorothea read: 
I have ordered the rascally Frederick to be arrested. I shall 


deal with him as his crime and his meanness deserve. I no longer 
acknowledge him for my sen. He has dishonored me and my house. 
Such a wretch does not deserve to live. 


The poor Queen was thunderstruck upon reading these words. 
It was all up with the plans which she had so lovingly nurtured 
in the frozen solitude of her unhappy married life] Her life pur- 
pose defeated, what else was there left for her of hope, dreams 
and attachments? Perhaps, also, her atrophied mother’s heart 
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was quickened into action by the burgeoning fear that a child 
of her loins stood now in the very shadow of the scaffold. She 
immediately replied to Frederick William’s note with a plea 
that he act the benevolent father to his wayward son whose 
conduct she readily conceded was both “unforgivable and in- 
excusable.” It was just a stupidity (sogtise) and a childish prank 
and should not be treated “with full severity” as the King was 
planning to do. More than a year later, in December, 1731, when 
writing to Wilhelmine, Frederick too seemed to have come to 
this same conclusion about his attempted flight. He thought it 
an incredible act of stupidity which even if carried out success- 
fully would have done him no good at all. Instead he realized 
that it only succeeded in bringing great unhappiness to his whole 
family and im particular to the sister he loved above all other 
people in the world. 


ll 


The King’s long arm reached out to wreak its vengeance upon 
Keith and Katte. The first of his son’s accomplices found 
sanctuary with Lord Chesterfield, the English ambassador to 
the Netherlands, and no amount of wheedling and threatening 
by the Prussian ambassador at The Hague could induce the 
Grand Pensionary of Holland to surrender him into his custody. 
Shortly after, the youth crossed safely into England, the land 
of his birth. The wheels of Prussian justice, however, were put 
into punitive motion. A court martial sat in solemn judgment 
and found him guilty of desertion. Jn absentio he was con- 
demned to be hanged in effigy. 

It was otherwise with Katte who was made of a different stuff. 
He had remained unsuspecting ali along in Berlin, unaware of 
the evil fate that was descending upon him with such deadly 
certainty. He had logically but wrongly assumed that inasmuch 
as he could not possibly join Frederick at The Hague, and 
furthermore, since he was custodian of Frederick's funds and 
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jewels, the latter most likely had abandoned his idea of flight 
for the time being, However, he was soon to be proved in error. 

The same day that the Queen received notification from the 
King of Frederick’s arrest, Wilhelmine hastily sent a warning 
message to Katte with the information. Clearly his royal friend's 
arrest was but an ominous warning of his own impending fate. 
Yet Katte remained mesmerized to inaction in Berlin. Had he 
not at last been granted leave to go recruiting? ‘This afforded 
him ample time to escape. Yet why did he not make one move 
to get away? Even on the day when his arrest was ordered 
he remained self-immured in his barrack room despite the fact 
that at noon some of his fellow officers were expressly sent by 
their humane regimental commander, informing him of the 
arrival of the order for his arrest. Also that it would not be 
executed until the evening. He was thus given, by more than 
gentle hints, every opportunity to get away. Yet without a 
word he listened to the officers’ message, and thanked them ior 
their great kindness. Then when they had left he calmly began 
making preparations for the end he knew would be his. 

When the arresting officers arrived that evening under the 
comforting belief that the unhappy young bird had already 
fiown the cage they found him instead quietly awaiting their 
coming. With a soft smile on his lips he gallantly surrendered 
his sword to them. 

The fatalist had triumphed over the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion, The melancholy philosopher preferred to become a dead 
lion to remaining a live rat. Escape! Why run? One is pur- 
sued by one’s fate whether one wishes it or not. Has one any 
choice in the matter? Then what of the free intelligence and 
the enlightened spirit in man? What of virtue and loyalty to 
trusting friendship? Rather die with Frederick than basely 
live without him, he determined; and as to the manner of 
meeting that death, he may have thought of Empedocles of 
Agrigentum and Socrates and Galileo and Huss and taken 
solace and increased strength from their immortal examples. 
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I 
The King’s return home was awaited by the Queen and Wil- 
helmine with the greatest of trepidation and apprehension. 
They died many deaths before the wheels of his carriage were 
heard rumbling up the palace roadway: 


We all ran up to him to kiss his hands; but he had scarcely cast 
his eyes upon me, when anger and fury overpowered him. He grew 
black, his eyes sparkled with rage, and he foamed at the mouth: 
“Infamous baggave,” he said to me. “How dare you show yourself 
before me? Go and keep company with your rascally brother.” In 
uttering these words he seized me with one hand and struck me 
several times in the face with his fist. One of his blows fell upon 
my temple so violently that I fell backwards and should have split 
my head against a corner of the wainscot, had not Madame de 
Sonsfeld broken my fall by seizing me by the headdress. I remained 
senseless on the ground. The King, no longer master of himself, 
strove to renew the blows and trample upon me, but the Queen, 
my brothers and sisters and ali who were present, prevented him. 


Then Wilhelmine fell into a dead swoon, Mesdames de 
Kamecke and de Sonsfeld tried to bring her back to conscious- 
ness and when they succeeded she broke into bitter Jobian 
lamentation: 


As soon as I was able to speak, I reproached them for the pains 
which they took with me, death being a thousand times more agree- 
able than Hfe in the situation in which we were, To describe its 
horror is impossible, 

The Queen was uttering mournful screams. She was wringing 
her hands in despair and running disconsolately through the room. 
The face of che King was so preatly distorted by his rage that one 
could not look upon him bur with terror. 


But this terror which the King inspired in the hearts of his 
family had not yet run its full course. 


IV 


In the meantime, as Frederick was being conveyed to Ciistrin, 


a brief halt was called at Mittenwalde so that he might be 
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further examined. The examining commission consisted of 
Generals Grumbkow and Glasenapp, Colonel von Sydow and 
Auditors Myiius and Gerbettr. 

Frederick’s conduct during the course of his examination was 
erratic. The thought that nothing could save him from the 
King’s vengeance lent him a certain audacity and even a tragic 
kind of jocoseness which kept his examiners on tenterhooks 
half of the time. To each answer he gave he added an exces- 
sively polite bow and fluttered derisively: “Is that all? Do you 
wish to know still more?” 

When Grumbkow demanded his sword he put on a contemp- 
tuous air and told him that if he wanted it he could well go 
and get it himself; it was lying on a table in the next room. 
And when he was asked by the minister: “Why did you wish 
to run away?” he answered: “You ought to know better than 
anyone, and be more capable of giving the reasons to your 
master,” 

The final blow to Grumbkow’s pride came when in a retort 
to one of his questions, Frederick’s insolence surpassed itself in 
the following words: 

“You are here only to write, so write.” 

Grumbkow bit his lip and kept his peace. Answer a crown 
prince! 

Katte, too, was subjected to an inquisitorial questioning on 
August 27. This legal form of mental torture was repeated 
four times more during the following thirteen days. He re- 
mained calm and dignified throughout all his examinations, 
making his replies in a straightforward and unfaltering iashion. 
He denied nothing and readily admitted all of the charges 
against him, that he was an accomplice of the Crown Prince 
in his plans for flight, and that he had been in secret communi- 
cation with the English and French envoys. He described in 
detail the part he took in them. He did not ask for clemency, 
yet in possible extenuation of his conduct he wished to stress the 
fact that he constantly urged the Prince to abandon his fight 
project. If they wished for conclusive proof of this could they 
find any better than in the fact that it was to him that Frederick 
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had entrusted his money and jewels and that without them how 
could he possibly have made his escape? 

Frederick William remained unconvinced. The whole story 
sounded improbable. He was certain that a more sinister motive 
lay at the bottom of the plot. To be sure, didn’t Absalom plot 
to kill his father? 

“O Absalom, Absalom my son!” 

Fear and hatred gripped the King by the throat. He cried 
fiercely that Katte be put to the torture. That would wring the 
truth from his false heart] But Grumbkow vehemently pro- 
tested. What an unheard-of and dangerous thing to do in this 
enlightened Christian age! It would certainly create a most 
unfavorable impression abroad. The King finally came to his 
senses sufficiently to abandon the idea of employing the rack on 
Katte. His mind was now preoccupied with a more important 
problem, so important, in fact, that it completely overshadowed 
everything else: what vengeance should he wreak upon Fred- 
erick? 


V 


Frederick was placed in solitary confinement in the Ciistrin 
fortress. Alone with his thoughts, a great fear fell upon him. 
What was to be the outcome of it all? Was it to be death, or 
imprisonment, or would he be forced to renounce his right 
to the succession? Somehow there must be a way out of his 
troubles. He must placate his father at any cost. This could 
only be accomplished, he knew, by playing on the strings of his 
vanity, but he would have to be a skillful virtuoso to evoke the 
proper response. To lay on the flattery too thickly or to make 
an excessive show of submissiveness all at once would imme- 
diately put the suspicious King on his guard. He must begin 
with subtlety. And how better could a pronounced and eternally 
damned heretic show his repentance than by an awakened inter- 
est in the salvation of his soul? He therefore wrate to his father 
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ingenuously asking for the privilege of partaking of Holy Com- 
munion. Saints alive) What blazing piety out of a clear, blue 
sky, Frederick William must have thought with grim insight 
into his son’s maneuvers. And falling into one of his Mephisto 
phelian humors, he curtly replied to this request: “It is not yet 
time; the court martial must be concluded first of all; after that 
it will be time.” 

Did Frederick quake on reading this? Was there any likeli- 
hood that these words had a double meaning for him? Did 
the King perhaps wish to imply that after the court martial had 
found him guilty of planning to desert and condemned him to 
death he would then have need of Holy Communion, and only 
then? This scems io be a plausible conjecture for when shortly 
after Frederick is called before the examining commission for 
the second time on September 16, his replies to Chief Auditor 
General Mylius indicate how perfectly crushed, wocbegone and 
hopeless he feels. A ravening terror seems to have enguifed him. 

The 178 questions Mylus asked the royal prisoner were con- 
cluded with five prepared by the King himself. 


Question: What does he deserve and what punishment does he 
expect? 

Answer: I submit myself to the mercy and will of the King. 

Question: What does a man deserve when he has broken his 
faith and plotted desertion? 

Answer: | do not think I have failed in honor. 

Qurstion: Does he deserve to become a king? 

Answer: I cannot be my own judge. 

Quesrion: Does he wish his life to be spared or not? 

Answer: I submit myself to the mercy and will of the King. 

Question: As he has rendered himself unfir to succeed to the 
throne by breaking his faith, will he, to preserve his life, abdicate 
his succession and renounce it in such manner that it will be con- 
firmed throughout the whole Roman Empure? 

Answer: I do not cling much to life, but His Royal Majesty will 
Not use such rigorous means against mef 


And to complete his self-abasement, Frederick made a declara- 
tion which he asked to be incorporated in the protocol: 
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He acknowledged that, all in all, upon every point, he had been 
in the wrong; that which gave him the most sorrow was the trouble 
he gave His Majesty; that he submitted in everything to the mercy 
and will of the King; that His Majesty could do with him what 
scemed best to him; that he asked pardon. 


In answer to his son’s plea for pardon, the King, in his char- 
acteristic manner, issued in his own handwriting, the following 
incredibly precise instructions to General Lepell, governor of 
the fortress of Ciistrin “in regard to the way the prisoner, Prince 
Frederick, should be guarded so that he could not escape from 
the prison”: 


The door of the room where Prince Frederick is held a prisoner 
must be well closed day and night, with two heavy locks across it; 
the keys must be in the keeping of General Lepell. Every morning 
at elght o'clock it must be opened and two officers shall enter to see 
if everything is right; a stoker of the post shall bring to the arrested 
a glass and a basin of water to make himself clean, and take the 
soiled things from the room; the whole shall not take more than 
a few minutes; then the officers are to go out and close the door 
firmly. At noon they shall bring him something to eat and imme- 
diately after close the door. In the evening at six o'clock they shall! 
open the door again, and take him something to eat. The soiled 
plates and dishes (of the dinner) shall then be removed and imme- 
diately atter close all again securely. In the morning, when bring- 
ing the water, the soiled plates and dishes of the evening before 
shall be taken away. ‘hus, three times a day the door shall be 
opened, and every time it shalf not remain longer than four minutes 
and two captains shall be present at the opening and closing. As 
regards the sentinels, have as many as are necessary for you will be 
held responsible. The captains who open and close the doors must 
not, under penalty of great disgrace, speak to the prisoner. If he 
asks them anything: “What is taking place here or there, or if 
there is any news,” they are not to answer a word, This is my 
strict order, and they must conform to it as their heads will be 
responsible. 


When Frederick perceived how closely he was being watched 
he became uneasy. He turned to his mute sentinels, the two 
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captains, and said to them: “It seems to me that I am more 
severely guarded than ever.” 

But the captains, silent automata of duty, kept rigid masks on 
their faces as if they had not heard him. 

The silence hung as heavy as lead upon Frederick’s ears and 
his solitude wrapped his thoughts about like a pall. He longed 
for human contact—to hear a human voice—even to hear his 
own voice, but that too was forbidden him. Paper and ink 
were refused him. Even the consolation of his “Principessa” 
and her songs of winged delight was denied him. Alone! Im- 
mured alive in a solitary tomb! 

Then came terror, blighting and irresistible. He felt he was 
going mad and he raised a loud clamor for the King's examining 
commission. Let the commission only come and he would 
satisfy all of His Majesty’s wishes! Only let the commission 
come! 

They came, after a few days’ hesitation on the part of the King 
who wished to torture his son a little longer by keeping him in 
painful suspense. They came, headed by the purring, feline 
Grumbkow whom his royal master had commanded: “If this 
knave asks news of me, my wife and children, say that no one 
thinks of him any longer, that my wife never wishes to hear of 
him again, that Wilhelmine is shut up in Berlin and will soon 
be sent to the country.” 

But the vengeance of Frederick William was not yet complete. 


VI 


The examining commission again sits in solemn judgment. 
Frederick is speaking. He reminds the officers that during his 
first examination he had been offered the alternative of re- 
nouncing his right of succession to the crown to being impris- 
oned for life. The commission coldly informs him that he 1s 
greatly in error about this point as no question of life imprison- 
ment had ever been raised at the first examination. 
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Can there be any further doubt in Frederick’s mind as to the 
commissioners’ meaning and the King’s intentions? 


Then all my reflections are useless! [Frederick bursts out in a 
despairing outcry, for all hope for his life now seems gone.] A long 
imprisonment was appearing to be intolerable. If I must lose my 
life, beg they will give me to understand it in suitable time. As 
to renunciation, if I thought to recover through that means the 
good graces of the King, I would submit to his will. I can also 
assure you that the King may do-with me what he will and as he 
will; I will love him none the less. Respect and love for him will 
always remain in my heart. 


The necessity for continuing his undermining play upon the 
King’s vanity by a display of complete submission to his tyranni- 
ca] will, and at the same time procure reading material to fill the 
vacuum of his maddening solitude, forced Frederick to write 
another wheedling little note to his father: “I take the liberty 
to beg His Majesty, ta allow me to put on my uniform again 
and permit me to read good, useful books.” 

And to this an addendum: “If the Queen has also turned 
her grace from me, I pray the King to influence my mother to 
give me back again her grace and love.” 

Frederick’s request for his books was completely ignored. As 
for the return to him of “his shroud,” the thrice accursed mili- 
tary uniform, the King answered with a barbed note of rejection, 
reading: “I do not wish so bad an officer in my army, much 
less in my regiment.” 

Did Frederick feel himself insulted by this shaft of ridicule? 
Probably quite the contrary. His respect for the military in his 
early years was not very great. But he must now have known 
that his effort to placate his father had missed fire. What was 
he further to do? 


Vi 


As the days slowly dragged out their painful course, Frederick 
Wiiliam’s temper grew more distraught, his thoughts darker, 
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his emotions more uncontrollable and his impulses more violent 
in their eruptive force. He felt that everywhere about him low- 
ered a host of enemies. But they remained invisible and 
demoniacally mocking. Who were they? Where were they? 

In his mad rage he bellowed imprecations and threats of 
horrible vengeance upon Frederick and everyone he could as- 
sociate with the thought of him and “The Party of the Crown 
Prince.” Neither “Fiechen” ner Wilhelmine was spared in his 
wholesale anathematizing. He cursed France and all those 
beastly procuring Frenchmen. He cursed England and “the red 
cabbage” and the latter’s ayents, Hotham and Dickens. ‘They 
were all either plotting to steal Frederick from him or Frederick 
himself had designs upon his life. He therefore cursed them all 
by day and he cursed them by night. He cursed them waking 
and he cursed them sleeping so that this incubus spread its 
shadow of horror over him completely and sent its tentacles into 
every secret recess of his being. 

Ginckel, the highly impressionable Dutch minister, who hap- 
pened to be present during one of these fits reported that Fred- 
erick William ranted so madly, frothed at the mouth and had 
such a maniacal look in his eyes that the mere recollection of 
it prevented him from falling asleep that night. The sight was 
too terrible for him to describe in detail. 

The King’s suspicions finally took on such a weird character 
that Ginckel became alarmed at their possible political conse- 
quences and wrote home to the States-General: “If the king of 
Prussia persists in these sentiments (it is to be hoped that God 
wili not permit it}, we will see the most dreadful, bloody scenes 
that ever have happened since the creation of the world.” 

“These sentiments” became further aggravated by hallucina- 
tions which the King experienced at night and which left him in 
the morning a pitiable as well as a terrible sight to behold. 

Ginckel, moved by pity for him, attempted to reason with him 
and to point out the baselessness of all his charges against his son. 

“The Prince,” he remonstrated, “has merely committed a 
youthful indiscretion. Je is nevertheless the son and of the 
blood of Your Majesty.” 
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His blood! That was all the King needed to hear to send him 
into a new convulsion of temper. 

“As for the blood!” he said hoarsely, “as for the blood...” 
He couldn’t utter a word more for he became speechless with 
fury and pointed to his arm with a shaking finger which Ginckel 
interpreted to mean: “This blood must be drawn out of him.” 

The King now wished to justify to his morbid conscience the 
revenge he planned upon Frederick. We discover an indication 
of this in a letter he wrote to “old Dessauer”: 


May God spate all honest people unnatural children! It is a 
great sorrow. However, I have before God and the world a pure 
conscience. Admonitions, chastisements, kindness, pardon, I have 
tried all; nothing has succeeded. 


It was generally, and perhaps correctly, believed in the foreign 
chancelleries that Frederick William planned to have his son put 
to death, although it was also argued that he would not dare to 
take such a drastic step. The whole civilized world would be 
shocked by such an act of barbarism. But his reputation as a 
lunatic being well established, the consensus of opinion seemed 
to be that he would execute his son notwithstanding. 

The King of Sweden wished to play the rdle of peacemaker. 
He wrote Frederick William a rousing appeal: “Your family, 
your people, the Protestants, all Europe, await this decision of 
your natural kindness and implore you to make it.” 

The reaction of the London Court was similar, according to 
the Prussian Ambassador Degenfeld: 


...the Court was astounded and all the good Protestants of the 
nation were saddened and grievously troubled; all awaited that 
sentiment of His Majesty which would give free scope to his paternal 
tenderness...and which would be merciful to the Prince and par- 
don him, for the consolation of the Protestant religion. 


Ginckel being persona grata with the Prussian King, 
France, England and Holland appointed him as their commis- 
sioner to convey to Frederick William their plea that he pardon 
his son. This intercession, however, only succeeded in making 
matters worse for as Dickens, the English envoy, remarked: the 
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King felt terribly incensed against Frederick and his partisans 
because “they did all they possibly could to represent him to the 
world as a tyrant.” And did not Frederick William yearn so 
much to be ioved? “Do not fear me—love me!” was his eternal 
plaint. And now came the “High Powers” and pretended to 
play the Christian saint to his oriental despot. The King fumed 
and replied to Ginckel: “Yes, I know that the whole world 
wishes to pass me off as a brutal man, and that the prisoner 
would like to circulate it abroad throughout Europe.” 

He therefore let it be known through his ministers abroad that 
he would permit no one, no matter who he might be, to meddle 
with his domestic affairs. 

That was the kind of man he was! Let the whole world 
know it! Basta! 


Vill 


The court martial which the King had ordered on September 
ar to try the Crown Prince and his accomplices first convened 
on October 25. After two days of uncomfortable deliberation, 
its venerable president, General von Schulenberg, brought in 
verdicts against the accused. Katte was found guilty of “disloyal 
intentions” in abetting the Crown Prince's plot to escape and for 
this crime was summarily dismissed from the army in disgrace 
and condemned to life imprisonment. As for Frederick, the court 
martial was of the opinion that it was not competent to sit in 
judgment upon the royal heir and humbly petitioned the King 
to exercise his paternal love and Christian mercy in dealing with 
his misguided son’s crime which they could not regard as “de- 
settion” but as a desire to “absent himseli” without leave. 

When Frederick William was tntormed of the verdicts he 
again broke into his insane raging. The verdicts, he snarled, 
were just base acts of “infidelity committed against him” and he 
threatened “to annihilate those who upheld his children against 
him.” He had thought all along that he had appointed as judges 
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of the court martial “men of honor who would not forget their 
duty, whe would not adore the Rising Sun, and would consult 
alone their conscience and the honor of their king.” But in- 
stead, and may the palsy seize theml “they wished to have this 
project of the Prince and his courtiers pass off as a childish 
prank which would not deserve such a punishment.” 

S’blood! He was not going to allow himself to be governed 
by such base fellows! Just wait, he was going to make them take 
back their verdicts and eat them! So he scrawled in a furious, 
illegible hand on the margin of the court’s judgment: Votzs 
Regis [sic]. 

“They must judge according to the law, and not beat about 
the bush, and as Katte as well... the court martial will have 
to convene again and ... judge otherwise.” 

But the King was fated to meet a Tartar in the president of 
the court martial. General von Schulenberg, in his character, 
represented a striking anachronism. His was a survival of the 
spirit of the Reformation with its militant piety and rugged 
uprightness. He was an old man. The thought of the approach- 
ing grave and the Hereafter, so perfectly real and transcendingly 
beautiful as in Tintoretto’s “Il Paradiso” and for which, like 
all tired, old people, he yearned wistfully, drove from him all 
fear of life and mankind and its vengeance. When he there- 
fore scauned the King’s furious marginal note he calmly wrote 
on the back of the Protocol the following cryptic directions 
which he sent back to the King: 

“The Fifth Book of Moses (Deuteronomy), Chapter XVI, 
verses $ to 12; Second Book of Samuel, Chapter XVIII, verses 
10 to 12; Second Book of Chronicles, Chapter XIX, verses 5, 6 
and 4,” 

Did not Holy Scripture exalt truth and justice above the 
power of Kings? In the Second Book of Chronicles was clearly 
written: 


And he set judges m the land throughout all the fenced cities of 
Judah, city by city. And he said to the judges, Take Aced what ye 
do: for ye judge not for man, but for the Lord, whois with you in the 
judgment, Wherefore now let the tear of the Lord be upon you; 
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take heed and do it; for there is no iniquity with the Lord our 
God, nor respect of persons, nor taking of gifts. 


Despite Schulenberg’s righteous protests, the King forced the 
court martial to reconvene on October 31 and reconsider its 
verdict. ‘The incorruptible president, with unyielding obstinacy, 
again confirmed his court’s original judgment: 


After having again matured and reflected well as to whether the 
sentence pronounced could remain intact, I find myself convinced 
on my conscience, that I have voted according ta my best knowledge 
and conscience, and according to the sniemn oath under which I 
am bound, and it must remain unchanged. To change it would be 
against my conscience and is not in my power, 


But Frederick William was not to be trifled with. Because 
of his egomania, his conceptions of justice and truth were con- 
ditioned entirely by his own grotesque caprices and narrow 
ideals. 

“They are going to make me out a heretic after the court 
martial which is at present pending is finished,” wrote Frederick 
with bitter humor to Wilhelmine in the letter which he secretly 
wrote with lemon juice for want of ink and which he success- 
fully smuggled to her from prison, 


... for to pass for a heretic one only needs to have dificrent opinions 
from the master. You can judge then without much trouble, of 
the nice way they will treat me. The anathemas pronounced against 
me will disturb me very little, provided that I know my gentle 
sister inscribes herself my champion, 


The King, therefore, turned his back contemptuously upon the 
court martial and took matters into his own capable hands. And 
his judgment, from which there could be no appeal, read Like a 
decree of Fate: 


Concerning Lieutenant Katte and his crime, and the sentence 
passed on him by the court martial, His Majesty, it is true, is not 
accustomed to increase the judgments of the court martial; ordinarily 
they are made lighter than otherwise, but this Katte is not only 
an officer in the service of my army; he is one of my Body Guard. 
And if, in the whele army, all my officers must be faithful to me, the 
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greater reason for having that kind of officers in regiments such 
as this one, which is privileged to be immediately attached to the 
very high person of His Royal Majesty and His Royal House.... 
So, as this Katte has plotted desertion with “tomorrow's sun,” and 
as he has intrigued with foreign ministers and envoys... His 
Majesty does not know what bad reasons have prevented the court 
martial from condemning him to death, According to this way 
of acting, His Majesty can no longer trust either in his officers or 
servitors that are on oath or duty at present; for things which hap 
pen once in the world can often come to pass afterward; and there 
are those who would do the same thing, taking example from that 
which happened to Katte, if he found himself getting out of the 
dificulty so easily and so well, they would believe that the same 
thing would happen to them. His Majesty also went to school in 
his youth, learned there the Latin maxim: Fret justitia et pereat 
mundus. He intends then, that by the law, Katte—although con- 
formably to it he merits, on account of the crime committed of /ése- 
majesté to be tortured with hot tongs, and hanged—must be deprived 
of life out of consideration for his family, by means of the sword. 
In announcing Katte’s sentence, the council should say it is done 
with great sorrow by His Majesty, but that it is better that he should 
die than that justice should have no place in, the world. 


This sentence was read to Katte by his judges. He listened 
to them with the equanimity of a Socrates and in a lofty manner 
replied: 

“T resign myself to the will of Providence and the King. I 
have committed no evil, and if I die it is in a good cause.” 


IX 


The only true freedom is that of the mind and the spirit for 
they are not subject to the tyrannical laws governing matter or 
circumstance or the imposition of the wills of others. The free, 
strong intelligence can never be fettered as “stone walls do not 
a prison make.” Although completely cut off from the world, 
driven frantic by solitary confinement, terrorized by the King’s 
threat to execute him, and deprived of everything except the 
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barest of his bodily needs, Frederick nevertheless transcended his 
misfortunes successfully. He still could exercise his mordant 
faculty of thinking and his gay impish humor. The tender 
glow still remained luminous in his young heart, ‘This is so 
readily discernible in his smuggled letter of November 1 to 
Wilhelmine: 


What a pleasure for me to know that neither bolts nor bars pre- 
vent me from showing my true friendship fos you. 

Yes, my dear sister, there still remain same honest people in this 
half corrupted century, to give me mens of proving my love for 
you. Yes, my dear sister, provided I know that you are happy, the 
prison will become to me an abode of happiness and contentment. 
Cit ha tempo Aa vital Let us console ourselves with that. From 
the bottern of my heart I wish that we need have no interpreter to 
talk with each other and that we could go over again those happy 
days when your “Principe” and my “Principessa” kissed each other, 
or, to speak in plainer terms, when I shail have the pleasure of con- 
versing with you myseli—nothing can diminish my friendship for 
you. Adieu. 

THE PRISONER. 


The King, however, kept strangely silent about the punish- 
ment he intended to mete out to his son, although it was com- 
mon knowledge that he had frequently expressed his determina- 
tion to put him to death. The inference drawn now from 
Katte’s sentence generally was that the same fate awaited the 
Crown Prince. Ominous rumblings of protest were heard 
throughout the Empire. 

Only Frederick William took no heed. The Juggernaut of 
his will had to achieve its maniacal purpose regardicss of any- 
thing. 

In the meantime, on the same day that his death-sentence was 
read to him, Katte paced up and down his solitary cell attempt- 
ing to reconcile himself to the prospect of his body's utter 
annihilation and with it the snufing out like the flame of a 
candle of all consciousness, of all possibility of hoping, aspiring, 
dreaming, thinking, feeling and doing. But as for resignation 
it did not come. His youthful blood blossomed within hin and 
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clamored in fierce protest against the tyranny of Nothingness; 
without, surged the life-purpose of creation straining m rhythmic 
waves of motion and bathed in the brilliant light of its own 
emanation. Katte became terrified. He reached out his agon- 
ized arms to all the well-beloved ones to come to his aid. His 
father wrote a beseeching letter to the King but he was turned 
away with a laconic and righteously stern reproof: “Your son 
is of the canaille; mine also; we can do nothing for either one 
of them.” 

Then Katte thought of his aged grandfather, the field marshal 
whose darling he had ever been. And a great sorrow came over 
him and left him crushed and nerveless. He saw the reproachful 
eyes of the old man look deeply into his soul and in an outburst 
of deep guilt and contrition he wrote to him: 


GreaTLy Honorep GRANDFATHER: 

[I cannot express to you with what pain and agitation I write this 
letter. I, who was the ebject of all your care, and whem you had 
chosen to be the moral support of the family; I, whom you brought 
up ta be useful to his fellow men and to his profession; I, wha 
never parted from you witheuc your kindness and your good 
counsel; IT, who was to be the joy and comfort of your old age, must 
now become the object of your grief and your despair. Instead of 
giving you pleasure with good news, | must inform you of my death 
sentence. Do not grieve too much about my sad fate; one must 
accept the will of destiny when she tries us; this same destiny gives 
us the strength ta bear our fate with courage. 


Unfortunately, the highly sensitive Katte is blessed with too 
much imagination and he vividly sees the dread sight of the 
executioner poising his sword for the blow that will decapitate 
his body. Then Katte fitfully wrings his hands and moans for 
aid. He asks his grandfather to intercede for him with the 
King and to place the following plea before him: 


The error of my youth, my weakness, my foolishness, my mind 
that never thought of evil, my heart filled with love and pity, the 
vain illusion of my youth, which never hid any bad designs, asks, 
in all humility, pardon, mercy, compassion, pity, clemency... . 

A dying tree is even spared when there is hope of saving it. Why 
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not my tree, which already shows fresh buds of new submission and 
fidelity, why can it not find pardon from Your Majesty? Why must 
it fall while yet in blossom? 


In submitting his grandson’s supplication to the King, the 
field marshal also added his own: 


F hold in all submission the confidence that Your Royal Majesty, 
since these few drops of blood can no longer serve you, will deign 
to return our son to us, for cur prayers and sears, and that you will 
not wish my gray hairs to be borne to the grave with such a sorrow. 


Frederick William sternly replied: 


I am not in a condition to pardon him. . .. In this affair no one 
can meddle unless I give the order... . This man much deserved 
being torn with red-hot tongs. However, in consideration of the 
General Field Marshal and the Lieutenant-General Katte, I have 
mitigated the penalty in order that, for the example and warning of 
others, he must have his head cut off. 

J am your most affectionate king. 

Fr, WILLIAM, 


Xx 


On November 3, by order of the King, Katte was removed to 
Ciistrin to be executed. But the King, in his diabolical plan, had 
still something else in mind when he informed General Lepell, 
the governor of the fortress, that the execution was to be per- 
formed directly under the windows of the Crown Prince: “If 
this place is not large enough, another must be chosen where the 
Prince can see it well.” 

The human mind is still an unexplored jungle. Who can 
penetrate into its dark core, there to learn its baffling secrets 
of motivation and impulsion? But one thing we have already 
fathomed: there is invariably more than one motive behind every 
action; and these motives may be diametrically opposed to each 
other at the same time; that character is complex and contradic- 
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tory, and human conduct must therefore not be judged by the 
narrow, conventional standards of good and evil. For man in 
his essential humanity is beyond good and beyond evil, a strange, 
haffiing creature, half beast and half god, who in his terror, 
ignorance and anguish painfully strives to grope his way out of 
the spiritual and inteliectual labyrinth in which he hopelessly 
strays. 

Wherein lay the pressing need for Frederick being forced to 
witness the beheading of his friend? Was it because a deeply 
wounded father, despairing over a wayward son, wished to lead 
the misguided one’s steps back to virtue by showing him some 
violent example of the rewards of evil? Was it perhaps the 
vengeful sadist, diabolically intent upon inflicting the most com- 
prehensive and blighting torture upon the object of his love- 
hate? Or may it not also have been the maddening urge of a 
tyrant, intent upon bending to his destructive will the resisting, 
squirming but alas! too feeble will of the self-asserting rebel? 
Perhaps one of these motives was true. Perhaps all of them.... 

A fellow ofhcer of the Royal Bodyguard, with a detail of 
thirty men, came to escort Katte to Ciistrin for his execution. 
The officer was overwhelmed with regret and pain. He said to 
the condemned: “I have the order from His Majesty to be pres- 
ent at your execution. Twice | have refused, but 1 must obey. 
God knows what it will cost me! May Heaven grant that the 
King’s heart may be changed and that at the last moment I may 
have the joy of announcing to you your pardon.” 

Outwardly, at least, Katte had made his peace with life and 
with death, A rhapsodic gentleness seems to have fallen upon 
him when he answers the officer: “You are most kind. ] am 
content with my fate. I die for a seigneur that I love, and I 
have the consolation of giving him, by my death, the greatest 
proof of my devotion.” 

Then Katte journeyed to Ciistrin to meet his death. On the 
way he addressed a farewell to his father: 


How I believed in my good fortune, my happiness; how I was 
filled with the certainty of vanity! Vain hope! Of what emptiness 
are the thoughts of men composed! How sadly the scene of my life 
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ends! How different my present state to that which I imagined in 
my dreams! I] must, instead of following the road to honor and 
glory, take that which leads to shame and a criminal’s death! .. . 
What is the shame and dishonor of this death, in comparison to the 
great future? Console yourself, my father! God has given you 
other sons to whom He will accord, perhaps, more happiness in this 
world and who will give to you, my father, the joy for which you 
have vainly hoped from me, and this I sincerely desire will come to 
pass. I thank you with filial respect for the true paternal love you 
have shown toward me from my infancy to this day. May the 
all-powerful God render to you a hundredfold this love that you 
have given me. May He spare you to a ripe old age! May He 
nourish you in happiness and quench your thirst with the grace of 
His Holy Spirit! 


And to his mother he wrote with the enigmatically guilty con- 
science of the Agnus Dei, the radiantly stainless one: “I am at 
the portals of death! I must think of entering with a pure heart 
and sanctified soul. I have no time to lose!” 

He wrote to Frederick in the hush of evening when the real 
takes on the blurred aspect of the unreal and when only the 
eternal verities seem to matter in a world of conflict and tears. 
Ali life had now called its brief truce with pain and lay at 
peace in slumber. Only the wild beating of young Katte’s 
heart, fiercely protesting against annihilation and clamoring for 
life and joy and the need of fulfilling itself in action, thundered 
in the silence of the fortress wherein it was immured. Some- 
where in that inhuman prison was also Frederick. Could 
Katte’s pain and despair reach him now? Alas! thick stone 
walls separated them. Was he too, perhaps, thinking of his 
unhappy friend, even as his friend was thinking of him now 
in the terrible hours before death? 

The need to reach Frederick’s heart before his own heart was 
forever silenced impelled Katte to write to him. In a mood 
breathing lofty resignation and the noble Greek spirit of tragedy, 
he wrote to him of his love. He did not blame him for the evil 
fate that would come to him on the morrow. He saw in it only 
the fulfillment of an inexplicable destiny, the will of God. The 
dreams of grandeur with which Frederick had drugged the un- 
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happiness of their youthful lives, were they not proven but 
futile and wrong in the light of what had occurred? By the holy 
wounds of the Saviour and by the mortal wounds soon to be 
inflicted upon him, let Frederick earnestly read the moral in 
his coming death and make his peace with life and with his 
father! 


XI 


The gray dawn is breaking slowly over the silent earth. 'Tor- 
tured humanity, immersed in its fitful slumbers, has rested for 
a space from it grievous travail. But soon the wild alarum is 
shrieked, rending the air! To arms! The truce is over! The 
conflict with life must be resumed! 

When the belfry bells in Ciistrin toll the hour of five, Fred- 
erick is rudely awakened from the nightmare of his dreams. 
At his bedside stand two officers. Their faces are cold and rigid 
with the intentness of an unpleasant duty to be performed. By 
the King’s command, they repeat like automata, the Prince 
must witness from his cell window that very morning the be- 
heading of his friend Katte. 

For the moment Frederick is stunned. His blood is con- 
gealed with horror. Then in an agonized voice he cries: “Lord 
Jesus, rather take my life!” 

The execution, he is informed, is to take place two hours 
hence. A sickening despair almost makes his heart stop beating. 
He wrings his hands and moans and weeps bitterly. Lord 
Jesus, what is he to do now? Every minute is precious. He 
must not delay. He must exert every possible effort to save 
his friend. But the King is at his hunting lodge in Wuster- 
hausen. It is too late to reach him now! Too late, groans 
Frederick! He must plead with General Lepell to delay the 
execution] He sends a messenger to him. He informs him 
that he is ready to renounce his right to the throne. He is 
eager to accept life imprisonment, nay, death itself would hold 
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no horrors for him, if only his guiltless, martyred friend be 
pardoned! 

General Lepell is frigid in his reply. He is a man of duty. 
A true soldier never deviates from the path of duty. It is by 
the King’s command that Katte is to die this morning. It is 
Lepell’s duty to carry out the King’s command. 

Frederick writes to Katte. He prostrates his spirit before 
him. With a tearful heart he humbly begs for his forgiveness. 
Darkness falls over his soul. It wraps him about like a winding- 
sheet. 


AI 


Seven o'clock. The bells in the belfry roll out their mournful 
clangor. The time has come, the officers say significantly to 
Vrederick, They lead him to his little barred window over- 
looking the courtyard and hold him close against it. Ail three 
are silent. There is no need for words. 

Frederick is still. It is the stillness of an overwhelming horror. 
The creak of a door on its hinges is heard. A sharp command, 
and a procession emerges. In the midst of a company of troopers 
walks Katte. To right and to left of him huddle two praying 
parsons. Katte walks proud and erect with the calmness of the 
beautiful sage advancing to his death. 

As he passes under Frederick’s window, the latter cries out 
hysterically and kisses his hand to him: “Mon cher Katte, je 
vous demande pardon mille fois!” 

And Katte, gracious and chivalrous to the very end, bows low 
aid placing his hand upon his heart murmurs in a tremulous 
but resonant voice: “Monseigneur, nen pensez pas, je vous 
prie!” 

Then the procession passes on. 

The military escort now forms a hollow circle in the center 
of the prison courtyard into which Katte and the two clergymen 
pass. The drums beat out an ominous tattoo, The sentence of 
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death is being read. Katte listens calmly, his face suffused with 
a strange light. He calls the officers of his bodyguard to him 
and grips their hands in farewell. He also bids farewell te all 
the others present as if he were parting from some dear friends 
before starting out on a long journey. He then falls on his 
knees and devoutly partakes of Holy Communion. Because of 
his burning need for consolation he has become reconciled to 
the Deity as he faces the dread specter of Nothingness. The 
clergymen mumble their benedictions in their monotonous sing- 
song as the condemned prays silently with bowed head. 

Then Katte removes his coat and his peruke. He opens his 
shirt wide at the neck for the executioner’s sword is already 
poised for it. He kneels on a heap of sand before the execu- 
nioner. 

A cry that sounds like the moan of a child for its mother 
pierces the air. 

“Lord Jesus!” 

They wish to put a kerchief over his eyes so that he may 
not see the executioner and his sword, but he pushes the merci- 
ful hands away. 

“Lord Jesus!” his agonized moan rings out for the last time. 

Then the headsman’s sword leaps out. A muffled cry rever- 
berates dully through the prison and Katte’s head rolls to the 
ground in a stream of blood. 

Everything whirls before Frederick’s eyes as he watches at his 
barred window. He sinks to the ground in a dead faint. A 
fierce darkness envelops him... . 


BOOK TWO 


THE HERO AS (IDEALIST 


Man born to act, to act is surely free, 
But reason and fis passions disagree. 


FREDERICK THE (sREAT. 


CHAPTER ONE 
Frepurick SUBMITS 


I 


Toe passionless rhythm of time sounds on in its mono- 
tone of inevitability. And thus the minutes drag wearily by— 
like Jong-sustained sighs weighted down with the burden of 
unshed tears and linking up with an eternity of life and death 
and joy and pain and the pale shadow of the unending dream. 

For a long time Frederick lay unconscious despite the prison 
officials’ frantic efforts to rouse him. Uncomprehendingly he 
opened his eyes for a moment only to sink back into a heavy 
stupor. The despotic will of his body to live was vainly strug- 
gling against the moaning weariness of the shattered spirit, And 
as if in antiphonal response, the sustained even rhythm of time 
beat out its merciless music in the anguished heart. 

Pastor Miller came to Frederick’s bedside. He gushed with 
godly righteousness. From his mouth flowed words of lambent 
flame, exhorting to repentance and to love of God. Let His 
Royal Highness take to heart the terrible lesson of his friend’s 
ignominious end! For the fruits of evil are death on earth and 
everlasting damnation in the life to come! Repent before the 
rod of the Lord’s wrath and the King's descends! Repent! 

But Frederick did not stir. He did not seem to hear. Might 
it have been the evil spirit in him that contrariwise was resisting 
the holy man’s saving words? The pastor believed that Frecl- 
etick was dying. The youth's eyes were glazed; his face 
appeared ghastly and petrified with horror. Evidently all the 
pious eloquence was wasted upon his unheeding ears. For 
everywhere about Frederick’s soul there now arose protective 
walls against his fellow men. These walls were forever to remain 
unscalable. 

Pastor Miiller was nonplussed. Clothed in a mantle of sanc- 
tity and theological erudition and armed with the King’s com- 
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mand, he had gone “directly after the execution to the chamber 
of the Crown Prince, to reason with him, and to represent to 
him that those who abandon God, them God abandons; and if 
God abandons and withdraws His benediction from man, man 
no longer does good but evil.” 

Now, to all purposes, Frederick seemed dead and in no state 
of body and mind to be redeemed spiritually, and so in chagrin 
the good pastor called a truce with the Devil and for the time 
being prudently retired from the battlefield. 


Il 


The deep stupor which succeeded the faint into which Fred- 
erick had fallen continued throughout the morning. But in his 
subconscious mind the horror which Katte’s execution inilicted 
upon his soul still brooded on unabated. 

A mysterious power began to lure him to the window. Was 
it the memory of his friend's pale face made somberly noble by 
a vision of death revealed to him in his final agony? Was it 
Katte’s wistful smile to him as he passed beneath his cell window 
to the place of execution, or was it his stifled cry, arrested in its 
prayer by the headsman’s leaping sword, that racked Frederick 
even in his state of insensibility? Could it perhaps be an awak- 
ening feeling of guilt that he was the cause for his friend’s death, 
which drew him on irresistibly to view the corpse once again, 
the murderer, as it were, wishing to revisit the scene of his 
bloody crime and ready to offer expiation in hungry seif- 
torment? 

Frederick drew near the window. His eyes remained glued 
to the sand-heap where the corpse lay covered with a black 
cloth. He stood mutely rigid, fascinated with horror at the 
sight. It was a spiritual corpse soullessly watching a physical 
corpse through stark, unseeing eyes. Some cord had snapped in 
Frederick’s soul. 

When two o'clock struck in the prison tower two burghers 
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arrived carrying an empty hearse. They placed the body in it 
in indifferent silence and then carried it away for burial in the 
Officers’ Cemetery. Frederick followed the hearse with his 
bloodshot eyes until it disappeared from view. Nevertheless he 
continued looking at the sand-heap with a transfixed gaze. What 
was this incomprehensible tragedy of life and death? 

Then came Pastor Miller, once more brandishing the rod of 
the Lord’s wrath. This time he wielded it to better effect. For 
he brought Frederick Katte’s farewell message to him. And 
Frederick understood the heart of his dead friend. His defenses 
tumbled down and he wept bitterly. He understood only too 
well the meaning of his friend’s words! And for what sacred 
cause had he sacrificed him? For what had he put his own life 
in jeopardy? 

“Vanity, of vanities, saith the Preacher, vanity of vanities; all 
is vanity." 

Frederick surrendered his soul to its anguish. His body shook 
with convulsive sobs. His will had been broken. There was no 
spirit left in him, Only a terrible sense of guilt gnawed at his 
vitals. He was all contrition. 

Humbly he confessed his crime. “And he tread softly and 
spoke low.” It was because of him that Katte had lost his life. 
It was because of him that so much unhappiness had fallen upon 
his family. Now he felt stricken with grief and prostrated in 
spirit. With great self-abasement he begged for mercy. Sol- 
emnly he reiterated his repentance for the sins he had com- 
mitted, before the pastor and before God, and submitted his 
fate to the King’s benevolent will. 

Then night fell. 


Ii 


Frederick sank at last into a troubled sleep. For more than 
twenty-four hours he had not tasted any food. This greatly 
weakened, his physical condition. All night long he tossed about 
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on his prison cot, anxiously watched over by three officers. He 
was delirious, and moaned and raved incessantly in his sleep. 
For a moment he awoke only to sink back into insensibility 
again. This was followed by more delirium. Finally, when 
dawn broke and he opened his fever-haunted eyes and recog- 
nized the faces of his guards bending over him, he cried hysteric- 
ally: 

“The King imagines he has taken Katte away from me, but 
he is always before my eyes!” 

Little by little Frederick quieted down. The delirium sub- 
sided. It gave way to a disconcerting calm, the calm of one 
whom life’s vengeance can reach no more, With Dante he could 
now say: Ecco! e l’uomo che viene dal Inferno. 

A strange metamorphosis had taken place in him since the 
day before. There are certain experiences in life which with 
startling suddenness overwhelm sensitive natures and change 
their character and mental outlook almost over night. Such 
examples are innumerable in human annaijs. The liberator was 
born in Moses when he first saw an Egyptian taskmaster beat a 
Jewish slave. Francis of Assisi in his twenty-fourth year saw 
the light within when, at the height of a drunken orgy, he was 
crowned king of the revelers. Thus Katte’s violent death effected 
a startling transformation in Frederick. The believer in the 
good in man was changed irrevocably into a subtly mocking 
cynic. It is true that his depressing environment and wretched 
experiences had for many years been corroding his faith in 
humankind, but now he emerged from his spiritual cataclysm 
a much sobered realist. But what an embittered and derisive 
Lucifer, a Fallen Angel, swearing eternal vengeance against the 
world that had maimed his soul and destroyed his faith! 

Frederick immediately began to reflect upon his precarious 
situation. He understood well enough that there was little use 
in further hammering his weak, bruised fists of flesh and blood 
against the unfeeling stone walls of a superior reality. Now he 
saw his path in life clearly. Now he would act consistently in 
resisting the world’s aggressions with cunning and duplicity, 
unencumbered by those idealistic scruples which had no basis in 
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life at all but which were only the dream projections of men 
blinded by the illusion of man’s divinity and high mission. 

Frederick lost no time in calling Pastor Miiller to him. The 
pastor came and to his bewilderment found an even more 
humble and contrite penitent than before. The Prince became 
eloquently voluble regarding the genuineness of his conversion. 
He wallowed in his degradation and sang a threnody to God 
the Father and to his father the King for having laid him so 
low in the dust, teaching him through his humiliation the path 
of truth, virtue and flial love. Once more he declared his abso- 
jute submission to the will of His Majesty and wished to assure 
him of his undying devotion. 

Pastor Miiller, with exemplary tact, hid his true emotions 
under a mask of lofty neutrality, so that Frederick's searching 
scrutiny could not detect the slightest reaction to his eloquent 
play acting. In truth, it was the concern of the pastor to save 
souls and not to involve himself in dangerous royal squabbles! 
Noncommittally, therefore, he steered the conversation into the 
quieter and more navigable waters of theology. 

He reproached Frederick for being a heretic and a Particular- 
ist. It was not true that divine grace and salvation were re- 
served only for an elected few, he remonstrated. This doctrine 
was evil and a mortal sin. It was causing His Majesty much 
grief to know that his son had succumbed to its heresy. He 
implored the Prince to ponder deeply on the words of the 
Apostle Peter: that God was not willing that any should perish 
but that all should come to repentance. 

To be sure it was that monstrous abortion and atheist Leib- 
nitz who had poisoned the mind of His Royal Highness with 
his doctrine of preéstablished harmony! Leibnitz was Anti- 
christ! Let the Prince beware of that windmacheret, as His 
Majesty called philosophy! 

Frederick hung his head with well-simulated guilt. To have 
submitted immediately without a struggle, no matter how feeble, 
might only have aroused the pastor’s suspicion that his religious 
conversion was not genuine. He decided to carry on the farce 
a little longer. He resorted to philosophical dialectics. 
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Freperick: Does not the arrangement of the wheels of a watch 
determine the movement of these wheels? 

Pastor Mixrer: Certainly, but these wheels have no will to 
resist. 

Frepericx: Is net the power of fire over wood necessarily of one 
kind, and has it not a unique effect? 

Pastor Miitrer: Yes, but, if part of the wood is dropped in 


water, the power of the fire has no longer a unique effect. 


It was evident that Frederick was getting the worst of the 
argument. The pastor exultingly perceived the advantage he 
had gained over his adversary the Devil, and he triumphantly 
delivered his coup de grace with the following parable: 


Two men have fallen inte the castle moat; to each one ts thrown 
a rope, They are told that if they but catch hold of it, they will be 
saved, One of them does not care to take hold of the rope; if he is 
not saved, it is through his own fault. 


Frederick pretended to Jook subdued and crestfallen. The 
good pastor had taken the wind out of his sails. Tearfully he 
now renounced Leibnitz and all heretical aandmacherei: “There 
is no fatality and 1, alone, am the cause of Katte’s death and my 
own unhappiness.” 

Miller beamed with delight. What a noble-hearted Prince to 
admit his errors! Yet he was not prepared to say whether he 
had already arrived at true repentance. That state of illumina- 
tion he would be able to achieve only by permitting God to 
cleanse his heart first of his sin’s pollution. 

Frederick fairly glowed with a holy fervor, “With all my 
heart,” he said, “if there is yet grace for me, and if ] have account 
to render to none but God.” 

To this Pastor Miller answered with the grandiloquent wis- 
dom of one to whom the divine will of Gad has been revealed: 
“He has made you feel His anger to force you to ery for His 
mercy!” 

Frederick did not doubt that at all, “That I believe,” he 
agreed, “but I fear 1 will never in my life obtain the King's 
mercy." 

Feeling already surfeited with the burning question of his 
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soul’s redemption and such matters, and apprehensive with the 
fea that Miuller’s tiresome theological harangue might only be 
a preparation for the last rites that are administered to those 
about to be executed, Frederick with an assumed nonchalance 
inquired: “Must I not conclude from your visit that you wish 
to prepare me for death also?” 

At this point the humanity in Pastor Miiller triumphed over 
the worldly preacher. He answered somewhat tentatively with 
words of a cryptic meaning that “It all depends upon Your 
Highness as to whether you wish to remain here or not, and for 
how long.” 

Hearing these words, Frederick knew he was saved. In grati- 
tude to the pastor he conjured up his most pious manner and 
falling humbly on his knees burst into perfervid prayer. The 
pastor, following his example, prayed along with him. Both 
were deeply moved. 

When he felt that he had prayed long enough Frederick arose 
and with affecting eagerness besceched Pastor Muller to remain 
near him tn the prison. His need for the holy man’s edifying 
conversation, he assured him, was as the bread of life to him, 
and he hungered for it night and day. 

Frederick’s consummate tactics succeeded beyond his wildest 
hopes. The pastor completely succumbed to his flattering wiles. 
He strutted tike a rooster with self-appreciation. Had he not 
triumphed single-handed in his contest with his adversary the 
Devil? Had he not brought back to the fold a black sheep that 
had strayed far afield? Now the King would heap honors upon 
him as he deserved. Hosanna unto the Highest! 

Pastor Miller wrote to the King an exalted epistle, assuring 
him in God’s Holy Name that Frederick was genuine in his 
repentance and that in all of his soul-searching probing of him 
he had not found one iota of falsehood, no, not one! He there- 
fore implored His Majesty “to let a little of his royal mercy 
shine on the Prince,” otherwise he was afraid that “through fear 
and an expectation of things that might happen, and the effect 
of a persistent growing melancholy, he would fail into a danger- 
ous malady of the mind.” 
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IV 
The King replied to Pastor Miiller in this wise: 


You have assured me on your conscience and before your Maker 
that the Prince at Custrin has been converted to God; that many 
times he has asked pardon of his king, seigneur and father for all 
he has done and that he has regretted bitterly not having submitted 
to the good wishes and will of his father. If now you find the Prince 
disposed to promise this firmly before God: if it is true that his 
heart has suffered for his sins; if it is his real intention to do better 
in the way that I direct, you can signify to him in my name that, 
verily, I cannot give him complete pardon, but that through a mercy 
that he does not deserve, I will release him from the fortress and 
again appoint some people to watch over his conduct. 


Let not the rascal think though that he was being let off 
scot-free! That was far from His Majesty’s intention. Fred- 
erick William demanded iull expiation for the sins—of others. 
And if he was minded to be lenient now it was because of his 
fond parental heart. Having been moved to pity for the child 
of his loins who was ready to submit to his royal and paternal 
will, he was willing to release him from prison and instead put 
him under a strict surveillance. This surveillance, in effect, was 
but another form of imprisonment, although much milder and 
less confined than the one to which Frederick had been hitherto 
subjected. 

The King’s orders read: 


The town will be his prison. He cannot leave it. I will give him 
occupatien from morning until night in the Chamber of War and 
Domains and the Government. He will work in economics, re- 
ceive the accounts, read the acts and take notes. But, before this 
happens, I will make him take an oath to act in all obedience con- 
formably to my will, and to do everything befitting and belonging 
to a faithful servitor, subject and son. But if he revolts or flies into 
a passion again, he will lose the succession to the crown and to the 
electorate, and even, according to circumstances, his life... , 


But if the rascal thought that His Majesty nurtured any illu- 
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sions abour him and his evil ways he was sadly mistaken! Does 
a leopard change its spots? 

“I wish you to represent to the Prince in my name that I know 
him well. Does he think thar J do not know him? He ought 
to be convinced that I know his wicked heart well.” 

But God in His divine wisdom knew the best course to 
follow. Despite His Majesty's conviction that the Prince was 
a knave and not quite sincere in his conversion, he nevertheless 
believed in the remote possibility that “divine assistance” might 
“constrain and change his wicked heart.” 

Then the King falis mentally upon his knees and wings a 
vibrant prayer to heaven for the salvation of the soul of his 
wicked and rebellious son: 


May the Most High God give him His benediction! And, as 
often by some marvelous means, through some miraculous chan- 
nels, in bitter pathways, He leads men to Christ's Kingdom, may 
He bring back to His Comniunion this wayward sun] May He 
prostrate this impious heart! May He soften and change it and 
tear him from Satan’s clutches! May God, the all-powerful Father, 
grant this through the mediation of the sufferings and death of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Amen! 


CHAPTER TWO 
Freperick lurNs CLERK 


I 


lr WAS not so much undiluted parental love and Christian 
piety that had prompted Frederick William to spare his son. 
Rather, pressure from the Emperor forced his hand in a manner 
sO opposite to his intentions. Charles had been petitioned by 
Sophie Dorothea, through her hated enemy Seckendorff, to inter- 
cede for the Prince with the King. She swore vehemently “that 
the Emperor alone could save her son.” Seckendorff was de- 
lighted with the Queen's self-abasement before him. It soothed 
his amour propre, which she had ruffled for so long a time with 
royal impunity, that now she should implore his aid. His 
revenge was complete. Vaingloriously and with ineffable seif- 
importance, he condescended to her. To be sure, We shail see 
what We can do abour it! although at first it had pleased him 
to torment the Queen with the hypocritical assertion that it 
“was impossible to meddle in the affairs of the royal house while 
the King did not authorize it.” 

The Emperor, upon Seckendorff’s prompting, sent the King 
an autograph Jetter in which he recommended pardon for the 
Prince. The king of kings could not be ignored or trifled with! 
Frederick William must therefore have taken a deep breath 
before replying meekly that “we have, above all, considered the 
intercession of his Imperial Roman Majesty in his [Frederick’s| 
favor.” 

Seckendorff calculated shrewdly that although Frederick was 
hostile in his sentiments towards Austria, the Emperor’s success- 
ful intercession to save his life would fill him with certain 
gratitude and impose upon him an undying burden of obligation 
toward Austria. The Austrian strategist therefore informed the 
Prince “that the Emperor, in true friendship for His Royal 
Highness, had interceded for him.” 

238 
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On November 16, the day before Frederick took the oath of 
submission “to obey strictly the orders of the King, to do in all 
things that which devolved upon and befitted a faithful servitor, 
subject and son,” Frederick William wrote to “old Dessauer”: 
“It he becomes an honest man, it will be a happy thing for him, 
but I doubt it.” 

When he was released three days later from the prison, Fred- 
erick petitioned the King to give him the right to wear a 
uniform. 

A deserter does not deserve a uniform, Frederick William 
replied sternly. “Ie is not necessary that all men have the same 
calling; some should work as soldiers; and other must apply 
themselves to learning and such like things.” 

On November 21, 1730, the King explained his reasons for 
wishing Frederick to learn the purely business and administra- 
tive aspects of the government: 


It is necessary now that the Prince learn, by taking part in affairs, 
that no state can exist without economy and a good constitution. 
The welfare of a country exacts that the Prince himself should be a 
good economist and administrator; otherwise the country remains 
at the disposition of favorites and prime ministers who profit by it 
and put everything to confusion,... The Crown Prince ought 
to see by examples that are not wanting that most of the princes pay 
no attention to the economy of the household and that, while they 
have the finest countries in the world, they do not know how to 
make use of them, but, on the contrary, run into debt and ruin 


themselves, 


Frederick was immediately put to work in the Chamber of 
War and Administration as an auditor. To curb his pride the 
King had appointed him to a subordinate position. He was 
made directly responsible to Munchow, the president of the 
Chamber, and to Hille, its director. Humorously enough, the 
King specified that at the conference table Frederick was to sit 
“lower down” and that in signing official papers he was not to 
affix his name on the same line with the councilors “but lower 
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down.” And “lower down” it certainly was although Frederick 
did not appear much concerned about it, for only one month 
later, Director Hille, in his report to the King, remarks, “His 
Royal Highness is as gay as a chaffinch.” 

Frederick found his work in the Chamber tolerable enough. 
Despite his inferior position he nevertheless was still the Crown 
Prince. And to curry favor with him the clerks had obsequi- 
ously received him into their midst with the reading of exces- 
sively flattering verses written in his honor. 

His duties in the Chamber were comparatively slight. He 
did a few hours of clerking in the morning and spent two hours 
in the afternoon copying decuments. Yet the time was hanging 
very heavily upon him. He was rapidly being annihilated by 
boredom. 

The King had appointed three new guardians over his son. 
They were Hofmarschall von Wolden and the two chamber- 
lains, von Natzmer and von Rohwedel. Wolden, as the guard- 
jan in charge, addressed a request to the King that in his spare 
time Frederick be permitted to reac some books on finance and 
administration. But this request only enraged the King. He 
answered sarcastically: 


Why not give him at once flute and violin? No, he must have 
no books unless they be the Bible, Psalm Book and the True 
Christianity of Amdt. Books teach nothing. What is now neces- 
sary is practice, It is the reading of a fot of useless books that has 
led the Prince to do evil. Let fim study in the registers of the 
Chambers the old papers of the time of the Elector Frederick 
William and the acts of the Margrave John of Ciistrin. 


Thus Frederick was given into the estimable Director Hille’s 
charge to be taught everything pertaining to governmental 
economics, such as excises, customs, rentals, contributions, manu- 
faclures, agriculture and milis. Hille also instructed him in 
financial and commercial principles and procedure, and discussed 
with him their history, problems and needs as well. The director 
was very much shocked at the strange gaps in his pupil’s educa- 
tion and in the apparcnily incongruous nature of his intelleciual 
tastes: “Frederick knows Aristotle’s Poetry perfectly,” he wrote 
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to Grumbkow, “but he is ignorant as to whether his ancestors 
gained Magdeburg at cards or in some other way.” 

As a matter of fact, Frederick did not care a straw how his 
ancestors got Magdeburg or who his ancestors were. It was not 
by any means a display of levity on his part. Like all people 
with true insight he found Aristotle’s Poetry much more im- 
portant to his inner life and his intellect chan a vainglorious and 
purposeless examination of his family tree. 

Frederick was lodged in a little house in the town of Ciistrin 
with his three guardians. He found life with them almost as 
disagreeable as his former solitary confinement in prison. Before, 
his life was made wretched by fear of death; now, sheer boredom 
threatened to drive him insane, for the King had ordered that 
on no account were his companions to speak to him about 
anything except “the Word of God, the constitution of the land, 
manufactures, police, agriculture, accounts, leases and lawsuits.” 

For how long can four young men, sane and healthy, continue 
to regaie themselves during their Jeisure hours with diverting 
talks of accounts, ieases and lawsuits? Boredom, one of the 
deadliest of human afflictions, began co set in swiitly. Jt was 
evidentiy to be a contest of endurance. The young men talked 
with fierce listlessness, punctuating their elevating effusions with 
cavernous yawns which finally gave way to illrepressed tears. 
Then, having nothing more te say to each other, they subsided 
into dull apathy. Now they all kept silent and regarded each 
other furtively in mute wretchedness. 

“His Highness is beginning to tire of this,” Hille wrote to 
Grumbkow. 

This was putting it mildly. Frecerick fairly tore his hair in 
vexation. He had been forbidden his books, his flute and his 
music, and ordered to sing dreary hymms instead. It was indeed 
an ordeal of penance for him. He was denied the cornpany of 
ali except his three jailers who now began to feel no less wretched 
than their prisoner. Poor Wolden developed ferocious head- 
aches. The doctors made him take Aelleborum-nigrum, His 
misery prompted him to write to Grumbkow, imploring him 
that he and his comrades be relieved from their irksome duty 
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of guarding the Prince. He threatened: “The rest of us in the 
convent will die, if this kind of life continues.” 


Ii 


All this time Frederick William was still not entirely recon- 
ciled to regarding Frederick’s conversion as sincere. His sus- 
picions flared up anew when Wolden, in his report, informed 
him that the Prince persisted in his belief in Leibnitz’s heretical 
doctrine of preéstablished harmony. Frederick, in one of his off- 
guard moments, and misled by Wolden’s intelligent and broad- 
minded conversation, had blundered in confiding to him his 
true beliefs. 

Frederick William fumed. He might have known that the 


scamp was not to be trusted under any circumstance! 


The scoundrel must give up his false ideas of predestination! 
Ji he wants ta go to the Devil, let him go! [F have nothing with 
which to reproach myself! ... However, you must all three never 
relax a moment repraaching him with his error, taking your argu- 
ments from Holy Scripture... . You finally will learn in tume to 
know this saint better and better. You will see that there is nothing 
good in him but his tongue. Oh! As to the tongue, there is no 
fault to find with it. 


Then the King takes an inventory of ail his son’s social faults 
which makes him feel bilious when he merely thinks of it: 


The scoundrel declines to be shaved, When the knave walks it 
is in cadence, making a coupé or perhaps a passe-pied or a contre- 
temps. He walks on the tips of his toes. He does not plant his feet 
firmly on the ground. He walks bent double. ... He never looks 
an honest man in the face, 


The battle was resurned again. Frederick fell seriously iil. 
The King, however, refused to spare him. Once more the in- 
Quisitorial torture began for the Prince. The King ordered a 
tribunal to sit in judgment upon his son’s heretical views. Fred- 
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erick was asked to confess from whom he had learned his hellish 
doctrine of predestination. 

He denied categorically that anyone had taught him this doc- 
trine. He had learned it from books, he maintained. These he 
listed for the benefit of the tribunal. 

“Pshaw!” said the King. “The books have neither feet nor 
wings. Someone brought them. Who? Who?” 

Frederick refused to divulge his name. Jt might have spelled 
Duhan’s doom. 

This enraged the King only the more. And when he heard 
of his son’s illness he gloated satanically with a grim, teasing sort 
of humor: “He is predestined; so be it. If there is anything 
good in him, he will die; but there is no danger of his dying. 
Weeds never disappear.” 

Frederick did not die. Instead he attempted to appease the 
shaggy bear by stroking his fur the right way. 


Hownorep Kine anp Fate: 

I appreciate with all humility the honor you confer upon me by 
permitting me to write to you so frequently... . Oh, what love, 
what loyalty I will give you! How gladly would I give my life 
which is in your hands, for you! I am yours unto death.... 

FREDERICK. 


When Frederick read the King’s reply he broke into lamenta- 
tions. “Since submission up to the smallest detail is no use, I 
might just as well do the contrary and perish with honor.” 

But the thought of perishing, even with honor, did not appear 
quite so inviting, so Frederick suppressed his heroic impulse and, 
wisely enough, decided to live on. Was it all worth the candle? 
Precisely: “It is not worth martyrdom]” 


IV 


Frederick stands on the ramparts of Custrin following with 
wistfully longing eyes the serpentine courses of the Oder and 


Warthe rivers as they knife-like cut through the plain below. 
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At the horizon, earth, water and sky seem to merge into the 
sinister gray of the rain-soaked clouds. All about him stretches 
the wretched little town. It Hes brooding and frozen in its 
mantle of white wintry silence. The quaint old houses on its 
narrow litile streets, huddling together as if for greater warmth, 
present a melancholy and haunted appearance. Somewhere be- 
yond the meandering of the sluggish rivers, somewhere, Fred- 
erick knows, lies the world he has been banished from, a world, 
it is true, abounding in evil and in relentless conflict but 
nevertheless one in which ideal striving and beauty and liberat- 
ing ideas form the radiant light against its troubling shadow. 
Who knows whether he will ever emerge from his confinement 
and whether all he has left behind him will ever again be his? 
So much work left undone, so many dreams unfulfilled, so much 
intellectual and spiritual growth unattained! Now there was 
nothing to look forward to but a meaningless, vapid existence 
with companions not of his own choosing, engaging in con- 
versation on only sleep-inducing subjects, and living under con- 
finement in a drab, dull town made the more intolerable and 
ironic because it was only an enlarged prison. If he but dared 
venture to the town gate with the vain hope that through a 
miracle he might be enabled to set foot in the open fields, the 
postern sentinel would halt him challengingly. “It is forbidden 
His Highness to pass the gate,” he would reprimand him 
harshly. 

With heavy, dragging feet and cast-down head Frederick 
would return to his little house, to his three unwilling jailers, to 
their interminable discussions of leases and rents, and their fierce, 
tear-stained yawning. 


Four months have passed in this uneventful manner, Yet 
Frederick has not remained idle. To the vast astonishment of 
Hille and “the three apostles” he has suddenly developed an 
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inexplicable industry. Their impression of him hitherto had 
been that he was naturally indolent, vain and superficial. But 
boredom was getting the better of him and whether to escape its 
corroding influence or to feed his naturally active mind, he flung 
himself passionately into the routine business he was at first 
repelled by. The deep interest he had formerly lent to music, 
poetry and philosophy, he now vested in bookkeeping accounts, 
statistics and other such inspiring matters. 

Wolden could not believe his own eyes. He reported to the 
King that during the four months since his release, the Prince 
had acquired all the knowledge “that could be learned of econ- 
omy by theory” and that alone he had prepared a paper “on 
the subject of the improvement of flax husbandry.” 

Frederick William, however, was not to be taken in easily 
by such a transparent hoax. Had he not seen the same piece 
of deceit perpetrated upon him time and again by that wily son 
of his? He replied to Hille on February 2, 1731: “You very 
much astonish me! Do you imagine that I am going to believe 
that the Prince is the author of such a matter? I know well 
enough what is in him.” 

Beaten into submission by the cruel but sober reality, and 
fired by a tremendous will to power so that he might overcome 
the hostile world which had so sorely wounded him and which 
he believed was dominated by the jungle law of the survival 
of the strongest, the most ruthless and the most cunning, Fred- 
erick cold-bloodedly resolved to curn opportunist in order to 
achieve his ends. If power could be acquired only by deception, 
he was prepared to employ deception without the slightest twinge 
of conscience. His realistic credo: Might is right and to him 
who has to him shall be given. 

The training in theoretical and practical economics he was 
receiving under the guidance of the capable Hiile opened to 
Frederick new and imposing vistas of power to be achieved. 
Of course, he was impotent to achieve any of this power now! 
But some day he would be King of Prussia and it was wise to 
look ahead and prepare one’s plan of action far in advance. 

What fired his imagination to dreams of power was a chance 
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conversation with Hille who had pointed out to him that the 
control of Prussian commerce, which was being conveyed 
through Prussian Pomerania along the Oder, was being held in 
the iron grip of the Silesian merchants. 

“There is no hope of successful commerce for Brandenburg,” 
declared Hille, “as long as the Silesians are not deprived of their 
immediate commerce. How is that to be brought about? We 
must leave to others, higher and cleverer than ourselves, the set- 
tlement of that question.” 

Frederick must have smiled inwardly with injured youthful 
arrogance: was he not, in Hille’s estimation, high enough or 
clever enough himself to attempt “the settlement of that ques- 
‘tion’? Why then leave it te others? 

He now became deeply absorbed in his political planning for 
the future, particularly in regard to the acquisition of Silesia. 

“When one does not go forward, one goes backward,” he 
mused sagely. 

His new preoccupation became so complete that once, when 
asked if he wished some mustard with his beef, he was on the 
point of replying: “Yes, Jet us see the new list of customs.” 

Frederick wished to make no secret of his new political ideas. 
To Grumbkow he wrote: “I am at present up to my ears in 
Silesian commerce.” Was Frederick beginning to see himself as 
another world conqueror, like Alexander of Macedonia? 

After much studying and reflection, Frederick finally elab- 
orated a startling political scheme. Its utter unconcern with any 
moral sanction, its frank cynicism, its colossal daring, and its 
complete emphasis on “political necessity,” can hardly find a 
parallel in history. 

To Natzmer, who had gone home on leave, Frederick confided 
this plan whose object was “to obtain more and more the aggran- 
dizement of my House.” 

Frederick remarked upon the isolated position of Prussia 
whose dominions “have not a great enough connection, all en- 
closed as they are by neighbors, and can be attacked from more 
than one side.” Let there be no illusion about these neighbors 
with their over-friendly avowals, dripping honey! They are 
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greedy and rapacious wolves, waiting for an opportune hour to 
swoop down upon Prussia and deyour her] 

The very helplessness of Prussia to ward off a combined attack 
on all her frontiers by her enemies struck him as remarkable. 
Frederick William's fine soldiers might possibly suffice for de- 
fensive purposes alone. Yet what military provisions were there 
for an offensive project? None at all. This Frederick regarded 
as “a very bad policy and come from a person devoid of all 
invention and imagination.” 

To safeguard the power of the House of Brandenburg he 
therefore thought the most important thing was “to draw the 
Prussian domains more together, to connect the severed portions 
which belong naturally to the portions we possess, such as Poi- 
ish Prussia. . . .” 

Besides Polish or West Prussia, Frederick also saw the neces- 
sity of annexing Hithev, Pomerania, Mecklenburg and Jiilich- 
Bery “which it is absolutely necessary to acquire for aggrandize- 
ment on that side, so as not to leave these unfortunate countries 
of Cléves, the Mark, etc., solitary and without companions.” 

What did Frederick hope to gain for Prussia by such an 
arrangement? 


These countries being acquired, not only will i make an en- 
tirely free passage from Pomerania to the Kingdom of Prussia, but 
the reins can be drawn on the Poles as it will place us in a state to 
dictate laws to them, 


Frederick, frankly enough, conceived his political dreams as 
leading along “the road to a conquest.” And since the law of 
the jungle ruled society and individuals, why cavil about such 
silly abstractions as morai right? The exigencies of practical 
statecraft called for a sober and unsentimental outlook and action, 
unvitiated by loose thinking and man-imposed scruples and 
prejudices, Inasmuch as it was a case of dog eat dog, was it 
not preferable to do the eating rather than to be eaten? There- 
fore Frederick comes to the objective conclusion: 


I desire merely to prove the political necessity, from the situation 
of the Prussian territories, of acquiring the provinces I have men- 
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tioned. J think that must be the plan upon which any wise and 
faithful minister of the House should work, leaving always the lesser 
object to obtain the greater. 


So now, Frederick concurred with the working philosophy of 
the Jesuits that the greater end justifies the lesser means. 
Only one cannot help but wonder what “object” for Frederick 
is so great that he can afford to sacrifice “the lesser object” for 
it? And what is this “lesser object” but the integrity of “the 
sull, small yoice” within him? 

What are the personal motivations behind Frederick's desire to 
seek the aggrandizement of Prussia? On the one hand stalks 
the will to power and the unfathomable vanity of a play-acting 
child dreaming of glory: “.. . for when things are in the state 
that I] have just laid before you, the King of Prussia will cut a 
fine figure with the great of the earth, and play one of the grand 
roles. ...” 

And on the other hand, the missionary of a lofty social pur- 
pose in whom the élan vital urges irresistibly to the creation of 
a superstate in which he can fashion his utepian society: “to 
spread the Protestant religion, to be the shelter for the afflicted, 
the support of widows and orphans, the sustenance of the poor 
and the judge of the unjust.” 

When Natzmer read Frederick’s extraordinary letter, he 
dropped it as if it were a live coal. He immediately turned it 
over to Grumbkow who passed it on to Seckendorff who in 
turn hastened to apprise his superior Prince Eugene of its 
startling contents. The imperial chancellor was very much dis- 
turbed by Seckendorff’s account. He expressed his grave appre- 
hension to him: “The ideas of this young lord go far and will 
one day be very dangerous to his neighbors.” 


CHAPTER THREE 
Frepericx’s “RErpenraNce” 


I 


‘THE King’s heavy hand had fallen with crushing force on 
Wilhelmine as well as on her brother. All along her father 
had suspected that she had played an important part in Fred- 
erick’s plans for flight. Vehemently she denied the allegation. 
She knew of her brother's intention to run away, she admitted, 
but as he had not taken her further into his confidence, she had 
no inkling of his flight plan nor of his attempt to execute it. 
Were it not for her brother, the King might possibly have be- 
lieved her, but Frederick, intending to shield his sister from the 
King’s wrath, lied brazenly before the court martial declaring 
firmly that she had absolutely no knowledge of his intention 
to fly. 

Now who was telling the truth? mused the King grimly. 
Or were they both lying shamelessly? 

Wilhelmine now had to hide herself from the King’s fury. 
He kept her a virtual prisoner in her room, forbidding her ever 
to cross his line of vision: otherwise, he told her, he would not 
be able to restrain his passion and would kill her out of hand. 

The passing months found Wilhelmine a changed person. 
Her own terrible Jot, her father’s hatred, her mother’s growing 
animosity, Katte’s execution, Frederick’s proximity to death and 
the uncertainty of his fate, flung her imto a state of incessant 
wretchedness and morbid excitement. 

Finally, on May 11, 1731, a commission composed of Generals 
von Borcke and Grumbkow, Minister Podewils and Gebeimrat 
Thulemeier, called upon her and informed her that it was the 
King’s wish that she should marry the Hereditary Prince Fred- 
erick of Baireuth. If she acquiesced, they told her: “His Royal 
Majesty and his whole royal family would again live in peace 
and quiet, and the disgrace your beloved brother has fallen under 
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will quickly be transformed to complete favor through this 
marriage,” 

Should she refuse, they let slip the ominous reminder that her 
brother had been imprisoned for refusing to submit to his 
father’s will. Let the Princess ponder well over the words: 
“His Royal Majesty expects absolute obedience.” 

Wilhelmine was frightened. There was no more will or 
spirit left in her. The commission was therefore pleased to 
inform His Majesty that the Princess consented to his proposal 
of marriage to the Hereditary Prince of Baireuth, although, they 
regretted to inform him, she agreed reluctantly, “not without 
tears.” 

Frederick Wiliam grunted with satisfaction. Jt was no use! 
They ail had to submit to his will sooner or later, otherwise 
the devil would fetch them! Benignly he wrote to his daughter: 


Iam very glad, my dear Wilhelmine, that you submit to the will 
of your father. Heaven will bless you and never forsake you. I 
shall take care of you all the days of my life and convince you on 
every occasion, that I am, 

Your affectionate Father. 


But poor Sophie Dorothea took it very sorely. It broke her 
heart. The last hope for the fulfillment of her life’s dream had 
been shattered. A flood of bitterness submerged her soul and 
her maternal affections. She wrote to Wilhelmine her swan- 
song of hatred and frustration: 


You break my heart by giving me the most violent pain I have ever 
felt in my life. J had placed ali my hopes in you, but I did not 
know you. You have artfully disguised the malice of your soul 
and the meanness of your sentiments. I repent a thousand times 
over the kindness I have had for you, the care I have taken of your 
education and the torments I have endured for your sake. I no 
longer acknowledge you for my daughter, and shall henceforth con- 
sider you as my most cruel enemy, since it is you that sacrifice me 
to my persecutors, who triumph over me. Rely on me no longer. 
I vow you eternal hatred and never shall forgive you. 


Wilhelmine was made to feel keenly her mother’s hatred and 
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disconsolately she wailed: “I might have said like Alzire: ‘Have 
my sorrows softened hearts that were born to hate?’” 


ii 


Frederick puts on airs. He acts the Crown Prince with a 
vengeance. This offends those who come in close contact with 
him. Could they but fathom his contempt and cynicism for 
them as well as for all humankind! Wolden is incensed at the 
treatment he receives at his hands. He complains to the King: 
“The Prince has all the qualities of a Grand Seigneur.” 

Hille, too, although more philosophical than Wolden, feels 
himself outraged at Frederick’s impudent attitude toward him. 
Once, when as a part of the routine in the Chamber, he asked 
Frederick to give him an account of some business, the latter 
leeringly remarked with an air of great wonderment: “that it 
was very extraordinary that a gentleman should be obliged to 
render an account to a bourgeois.” 

Fortunately, Hille was a man of mettle and did not possess 
the soul of a flunkey like the rest. With biting sarcasm he gave 
Frederick a tongue-lashing about which he later gave an account 
to Grumbkow: 


Upon that, I could not restrain myself from saying that indeed, 
everything seemed reversed in the world, and that it never was 
more visible than when one reflected that princes who had no 
common sense or were amused by nothing but trifles, were in com- 
mand of reasonable people. It remained at that. If he is annoyed 
I have enjoyed the pleasure of telling him the truth, which he will 
not hear every day. 


il 


“Blessed are the absent ones for they know not what is going 
on!” chanted Frederick when he thought happily of his separa- 
tion from his father. 
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Frederick William suspected his elation and squirmed pain- 
fully: “He is as pleased as a king at Ciistrin simply because he 
is not in the society of his father,” he primly confided to Grumb- 
kow. 

But this elation of the Prince was not long sustained. His 
feverishly active mind, not finding an outlet, turned into itself 
and festered. He became morbidly introspective and discour- 
aged. “I am an ignoramus and can claim no other merit except 
that I am not blind towards myself,” he wrote moodily to 
Wilhelmine. 

The confinement in Ciistrin became progressively intolerable. 
His impatience knew no bounds. He implored Hille and his 
trio of jailers to intercede for him with the King that he might 
free him from his “galley,” which was the name he had dubbed 
Ciistrin and the Chamber. 

Wolden petitioned Grumbkow and asked him point-blank 
when “the end of this drudgery” would be reached? He also 
conveyed the Crown Prince’s fervent prayer that when His 
Majesty would next go on his tour of the domains he hoped 
he would give him the opportunity “to kiss the hem of the 
King’s garment.” 

But the King did not think the time ripe enough to extend 
this incomparable favor. Heavens! 


li I had done what he has done, | would be ashamed to live, and 
IT would not aliow myself to be seen by anyone. He must obey my 
will, get out of his head those French and English mannerisms, 
and only think like a Prussian, be faithful to his lord and father, 
have a German heart, get out of his mind thac damnable idea of a 
petst-maitre French fashion, call on the grace of God earnestly, have 
God always before his eyes, and then God will arrange things for 
his welfare, both in this world and in the next. 


Until he would be convinced that Frederick had been fully 
brought into the saving grace of God “....be must remain at 
Cistrin. I will know the moment this wicked heart will be 
corrected for good, without hypocrisy.” 

Frederick William finally wrote Wolden that he was con- 
templating paying his son a visit in Ciistrin shortly. But let not 
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the Prince imagine that His Majesty would be taken in by his 
wiliness! He had his own infallible way of discovering hypo- 
crites and scoundrels: “As soon as I look him straight in the 
eyes I can tell whether he has improved or not.” 

That is how clever Frederick William was! 


IV 


Frederick William arrived in Ciistrin on August 15, 1731. Ie 
was his birthday and he was in slightly festive mood. No 
sooner had he been lodged in General Lepell’s house when he 
ordered his son to be sent for. 

Frederick recollected all the fantastic scenes in the French 
romances he had ever read and scarcely had he passed the 
threshold into the King’s presence when he began to reénact 
them with verve and éclat. He ran towards his father and 
flinging himself upon the floor, passionately embraced his feet. 
With bated breath, like Moses before the burning bush, he 
waited for the overpowering voice to speak. And the voice 
did speak: 


I have tried everything in the world, both kindness and harshness, 
to make of you a man of honor... . When a young man commits 
foolish acts, makes love to women, etc., he may be pardoned for 
these youthful faults. [with rising anger] But to do with pre- 
meditation such impious things, this is unpardonable! [threaten- 
ingly] Listen, my boy, even if you were sixty or seventy years ald, 
you could not order me. | have, up to the present moment, sustained 
myself against the world, and I know how to bring you to reason! 


Then came a torrent of reproaches and abuse. He was an 
ungrateful wretch, that is what Frederick wasl 


You have never had confidence in me; I who am doing everything 
for the aggrandizement of the House, the army and finance, and who 
am working for you; for this will be for you, all this, if you show 
yourself worthy of it! 
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Then the King suddenly recollected that his son hated him 
and he was overwhelmed with grief and rage. “Why don’t you 
love me!” he shouted insanely. 

Frederick took his cue from these words. Once more he 
prostrated himself and bedewed the King’s feet with his tears. 

But his father raged on: “Let us see,” said he; “so it was to 
England that you wished to go?” 

“Yes,” murmured Frederick contritely. 

Frederick William bristled fiercely. 


Well now! listen to what would have been the sequel to this, 
Your mother would have fallen into the greatest trouble for I should 
have suspected her of being your accomplice. I would have placed 
your sister for the remainder of her life where she could never 
again see the sun or moon. I would have entered Hanover with 
my army, and burned and sacked the country, and had it been 
necessary would have sacrificed my life, my country and my people. 
Beheld what would have been the result of your wicked conduct! 
Today I should like to employ you in both military and civil com- 
missions, But how dare I, after such an action, present you to my 
officers and servitors? 


Did Frederick wish to expiate his crime? Well and good: 
“You have but one way of raising yourself up again; that is, 
by repairing your fault at the price of your blood.” 

It was as if a thunderbolt had struck him when Frederick 
heard the word “blood.” Then his father had not abandoned 
his intention to kill him! 

For the third tume Frederick flung himself on his knees and 
wept, this time probably genuine tears of fear. 

The King resumed his merciless inquisition: “Did you cor- 
rupt Katte or did Katte corrupt you?” he roared. 

Tearfully, Frederick murmured: “I tempted him.” 

“Ah!” drawled the King in his nasal sniffle. “At last! I am 
pleased to know that for once you have told the truth.” 

Then the King suddenly recollected that he had not meant 
to be so genial to his son in the first place, and so once more 
he began heaping abuse and reproaches upon him. Why did 
Frederick wear his hair in a bag, like a procuring Frenchman, 
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when playing football? Why was he so grand seigneurish 
toward others and regarded himself cleverer and better than 
they? “Have you still as much aversion for.... your ‘shroud,’ 
as you called it?” he clamored. 

Then the feeling of his own inferiority and cultural limita- 
tions smote the King grievously. He became jeeringly arolo- 
getic: “I know why my society does not please you. It is true, 
I know nothing about French manners. I do not know how to 
make bons mots, nor have I the manners of a petit-maitre....” 
And drawing himself up proudly he snorted, “I am a German 
prince! Such as I am will I live and diel” 

At the expression of this noble sentiment Frederick should 
have broken into tumultuous applause, but instead he bowed 
his head meekly and saint-like bared his breast to “Jupiter's” 
thunderbolts. 

The King finally got out of breath, after such a torrent of 
eloquence. As there was nothing else to do under the circum- 
stances he spoke the lofty words of forgiveness: “I forgive you 
all chat has passed wich the hope of your better future conduct.” 

For the last time and with a dramatic flourish Frederick fell 
on his knees and sobbed aloud his relief and pratitude. And 
before all the people assembled he hungrily kissed his father’s 
feet. "The people applauded and shouted: “Hurrah!” The King 
was visibly touched. He lifted Frederick into his arms and 
wrapped him about in his rude embrace. 


CHAPTER FOUR : 


Cynic 


I 
THE King left for home in high spirits, pursued by the 


blessings and demonstrations of filial love from his submissive 
son. And no sooner was he out of sight, when Frederick in a 
new outburst of repentance, sat down to write him the following 
letter: 

Cisramn, Aucust 18, 1731. 

Most Gractous Kine anp Faruer: 

I thank God a thousand times for having turned the heart of my 
most gracious father towards me, so that the grave faults I have 
committed have been dissolved by pardon. Had I not recognition of 
the undeserved nature of such pardon, I should aot deserve to be 
called a man. And, to show my most gracious father how you have 
in that way won my heart, that it has become impossible to keep 
anything secret from you, I must declare that you have extended to 
me a greater pardon than you realized. Yes, ] must with regret 
and shame admit that I have been more guilty than you have sus- 
pected, and have acted very seriously against you. 

I beg you by the grace of the wounds of Christ, to forgive me 
also this [his part in the English marriage imbroglio], and I swear 
to you that for the rest of my days I will think no more of an 
English Princess and this intrigue, and will endeavor by my entire 
submission, by my complete obedience and sincere faithfulness in 
all things, to repair my bad conduct, I lay myself wholly at my 
most pracious father’s disposal. You know best what is good for 
me, In the meantime I beg you, most humbly, to be assured that 
with most humble respect and everlasting thankfulness and child- 
like submission, I rernain—to my most gracious King and father— 
the most faithful and obedient servant and son. 

FRepsRIck. 


] 


The King’s acceptance of his son’s submission resulted in a 
truce between the two combatants. Frederick’s lot was greatly 
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improved. The conditions of his involuntary servitude became 
less rigorous and his movements were less hampered than be- 
fore. He could leave the town as frequently as he desired, pro- 
vided these excursions were utilized in the service of the Cham- 
ber. The surveillance over him, however, was to go on as strictly 
as hitherto. Under no circumstance was he to leave Ciistrin 
without previously notifying General Lepell. Wolden was to 
accompany him on every one of these journeys and would have 
to account for the Prince’s safe return with his head, 

Both prisoner and jailer breathed freely when they passea 
unchallenged through the town’s postern. The golden wheat 
lay ripening in the fields and everywhere about them tranquilly 
slumbered the fertile plain in the sun. It was good to live and 
be free while the sun shone so radiantly and man, plant, insect 
and beast became one with all the elements in mystic unity! 

Frederick and Wolden visited the Crown estates in the neigh- 
borheed. There the Prince learned much about the cultivation 
of the soil, animal husbandry, the brewing of beer, and above ail, 
the best methods of improving the stock and increasing produc- 
tion while cutting down all expenditures. 

The pleasure derived from these useful excursions and close 
contact with nature was neutralized unfortunately by the King’s 
stern prohibition that his son be denied such sinful ‘diversions 
as dancing, music, French books and particularly the society of 
women. Twice weekly the Prince could invite two outsiders 
to dine with him and his guardians, but let the Prince have a 
care; they must not be women, or... 

Frederick William, though, was all eagerness that his son 
develop a taste for the hunt. That, he regarded as a manly 
pastime and it might help rid the Prince of his feminine squeam- 
ishness for blood. To oblige his father, Frederick forced himself 
to go hunting with the air of a Christian martyr and when he 
finally returned perspiring and dead-beat with a fierce rabbit 
dangling triumphantly from his belt, he lost no time tn inform- 
ing his dear Papa about it. 

Mm-m! mused the King dubiously. It might be all right 
for a beginning to shoot a rabbit, but...! 
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“Shoot a deer!” he finally advised Frederick. That would be 
more of a man’s job, he figured. 

To be sure, Frederick was only too happy to obey his dear 
Papa and shoot a deer! 


il] 


Frederick was never at a loss to help himself. Necessity sharp- 
ened his otherwise alert wits. His resourcefulness was infinite 
and the multitudinous forms it took were utterly fantastic and 
unbelievable. He might well have been the hero of some pic- 
aresque novel and had he been born under different circum- 
stances would probably have achieved immortality as an adven- 
turer of the genius type of Aretino or Casanova. 

Despite the sharp surveillance over him, Frederick, with the 
connivance of friends, succeeded in obtaining books on poetry, 
philosophy and science. This fruit, made ineflably sweet because 
it was forbidden, consisted in the main of the writings of Vol- 
taire, Descartes and Newton and was ravenously devoured hy 
the royal neophyte of learning. 

His reading of Voltaire’s satirical verse fired him with an 
unquenchable ambition to versify in the same caustic manner. 
He now wrote much and upon every imaginable pretext, verse 
in imitation of Voltaire, whilst poor Hille, with an acidulously 
polite face, had to listen to it all and in his negative way, applaud 
every one of the doggerel effusions. He wrote exclusively in 
French as he never could endure the German language which he 
maintained sarcastically was good enough for beer swillers and 
cabbages, 

Frederick wrote at great length and in jingling cadences, a 
saucy and risqué “Epistle.” It was a gay and cynical lampoon 
on the vices and weaknesses of the nobility and was composed 
with much malicious relish, 

It was also at this time that he wrote his curious Conseil a 
Moy-Méme. These verses he flatteringly addressed to his old 
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enemy Grumbkow. They overflow with much mockery, delib- 
erate efirontery and a worldliness that is deeply soaked in cyni- 
cism. As the record of a soul, it is devastating. Notwithstanding 
its cynicism, much bitterness and disguised anguish can be read 
behind its too obvious mask of lightheartedness. 


Anvicz to Mysiir 
(To the Aw: Badiner | 


Tn all the sad circumstances of life, suffer with patience; never 
overstep this bound. Reflect but go no further. 

Yield not to sorrow, fly above all things from laziness; behold 
yourself then in excellent spirits. Reflect but go no further. 

Compose snatches of song, for this will afford you pleasure; have 
some sport with it. Reflect but go no further, 

The administration and the commissariats carry on the trade of 
corsairs; upon all this you may be able to reflect, but go no further. 

Do not quarrel with anyone; remain true to your friends, and as 
for the rest, lon lan la. Reflect but go no further. 

Give due respect to the Master. Always be on your guard against 
traitors and do everything with this object in view. Reflect but 
go no further. 

Incommode yourself to please others and attend to your own 
affairs, and be contented, lon lan ta. Reflect but go no further. 


And then comes the final verse which pointedly refers to 
Grumbkow. Frederick must have laughed up his sleeve when 
he wrote it: 


Be very grateful for favors given and for the good services of 
a minister. Love him always for them. Reflect but go no further. 


When Frederick gave the above verses to Hille to read and 
with an author’s sensitive pride asked him for—now mark me! 
—an Aonest and ertiical opinion, the much tormented director 
dealt him a double-edged compliment that must have caused the 
royal ears to tingle. The verses, he said amiably enough, were 
“good for a prince, but would not be worth much had they been 
composed by a private individual.” 

The pride of an author, a poet’s in particular, is mortally 
sensitive. That Frederick, as a result of Hille’s honesty, did not 
think much of him as a literary critic may perhaps be seen in 
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IV 

Twelve days after the King’s visit to Custrin, Frederick re- 
ceived a cordially worded invitation from Colonel von Wreech, 
a titled landowner, to go duck shooting with him. The some- 
what elderly colonel lived in magnificent style at Tamsel, a 
castle situated a few miles outside Ciistrin. He spent his days 
in supervising his fine estate and in loving his beautiful twenty- 
three year old wife, Luise Eleonore. 

The invitation was tempting. It afforded Frederick a legiti- 
mate excuse to be rid of the dull town for a little while. So 
one fine day he rode up to Tamsel in company with his gentle- 
men jailers, armed to the teeth for the shooting. Frederick 
vindicated his manliness and shot a duck. But when he returned 
to the castle, Hushed with victory and met Madame de Wreech 
for the first time, it was his turn to be fatally wounded by the 
coquettish fire from her azure eyes. “She was a charming per- 
son!” Frederick wrote years later to Voltaire. She “inspired me 
with two passions at once. You will guess thar one was love. 
The other was poetry.” 

Intelligent and vivacious, with a coquetry modeled after that 
of the subtle and scintillating female radicals of Paris, she proved 
irresistible to the discriminating Prince. Frederick was thor- 
oughly surfeited with the dull “cabbages” as he ironically re- 
ferred to the Prussian court ladies and the pleasure of meeting 
a woman who somehow created about her the illusions of Ver- 
sailles and the intellectual salons of Paris, filled him with rapture 
and nostalgia for the fine things he was missing in life. No 
doubt, this symbolization helped color his opinion of her and 
made her appear more desirable than she actually was. But 
romantic exaggeration is a product of all youth and perhaps it 
is better so; the iliusion tastes sweeter while it lasts and takes on 
all the iridescent magic of the dream rainbow. 

Frederick, not at all astonishingly, suddenly developed a con- 
suming passion for duck shooting.... The blonde beauty’s eyes 
and her “lily and rose” complexion, for propriety's sake, were 
made to appear as if they had not the remotest connection with 
his almost daily visits. 
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Frederick wished to cut the figure of 2 Don Juan and a man 
of the world. He outdid himself in all the acts of gallantry he 
had ever read about in French romances and tragedies, but 
which, alas! he had rarely been privileged to see with his own 
eyes in the comparatively unlovely Prussian Court. 

After much subtle fencing he finally mustered enough cour- 
age to ask Madame de Wreech: would she not permit him to 
call her “cousin” instead of “madame”? 

Madame de Wreech looked coy: “By all means, Cousin Fred- 
erick!” she graciously assented. 

New Frederick had sufficient reason to believe that still 
greater conquests were awaiting him over her affections.... The 
entire situation seemed as if it had been made to order for him 
as in the Contes of La Fontatne. There was the beautiful, amo- 
rous young wife and her foot-in-the-grave unsuspecting cuckold 
of a husband. And of course Frederick saw himself now in the 
dashing rdle of a heaven-storming young lover to whose passion- 
ate embraces the beautiful languishing wife would soon fly to 
surrender her charms. It was all so neat and piquant! Fred- 
erick was allured. His dramatic instinct was gratihed, 

Grumbkow, who was keeping himself thoroughly informed 
of the Prince’s diverting flirtation with the unhappily married 
coquette, was considerably amuscd by it. The bon vivant in 
his cold, ministerial heart, leaped joyously to the familiar music 
of seduction. He was convinced of a starken amour between 
Frederick and Luise. 

Frederick composed sophisticated love lyrics which he ad- 
dressed to the lady of his passion. What better way to fan the 
fires of love in a cultured young woman’s heart? 


Permetiez-mot, Madame, en vous offront ces lignes, 
Oue je vous fasse pari de cette veriié, 

Depuis que je vous vois, fai été agite, 

Vous dtes un objet gue en étes bien dignél 


To which the accomplished Luise replied also in verse: 


C'est foule ma maison qui y a concouru.... 
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In other words: “I have a husband te think about and you 
must not presume anything naughty.” 

And the dénouement of this typically French love idyll is 
best expressed by Grumbkow when he writes to his ally Secken- 
dorff that: 


The King told me in confidence that the Prince had got Wreech’s 
wife with child and the husband declared that he would not 
acknowledge the child as his. And His Majesty in secret is rather 
pleased.... 


This enchanted existence for Frederick lasted through the fall 
and winter seasons. It changed Tamsel for him into “the Island 
of Calypso” and released in him a flood of rich and new emo- 
tions that somewhat tempered his bitterness toward the world. 
When he finally left Cistrin in February, 1732, he made his 
retreat appear both gallant and graceful. He sent Luise his 
portrait with the hope that whenever she would chance to look 
at it she might be moved to think: “He is a good enough boy, 
but he tires me, for he loves me too much, and often angers me 
with his inconvenient affection.” 


CHAPTER FIVE 


SNoRg 


I 


W HEN Frederick heard of Wilhelmine’s betrothal to the 
Hereditary Prince of Baireuth he was deeply grieved: 
“Behold!” he exclaimed, “my sister is to be married to some 
beggar and made unhappy for the rest of her life.” 

Seen through Hille’s bourgeois eyes, the reason for Freder- 
ick’s grief was far from being spiritual. He wrote to Grumb- 
kow: “He has a deep regard for this worthy Princess and would 
like to see her upon the most brilliant throne of Europe.” 

Despite his “perfect anguish” Frederick expressed great 
anxiety to be present at the wedding and induced Wolden to 
communicate his desire to the King. 

Frederick William, a stickler on fine points of logic, could 
not see the justification for his son’s request. And on the mar- 
gin of the latter’s petition he scrawled the words: “Refused! A 
man under arrest should be kept close.” 

The King was not the man to give in so readily on any point. 
He first had to grow apoplectic with rage, stamp about like a 
charging buffalo and finally, when his bile had dissipated itself 
naturally, he would become almost reasonable and kindly. 

Actually what had happened was that a few days before her 
marriage to the Prince of Baireuth was to take place, Wilhelmine 
demanded of her father the reward for her sacrifice: the com- 
plete pardon of her brother. Was this not one of the conditions 
she had laid down before she would consent to marry Prince 
Frederick? She was prepared to keep her part of the bargain. 
Let the King keep his! 

Frederick William recognized the justice of her demand. He 
capitulated. 

Frederick was to come to Berlin during the week of his sis- 
ters wedding. It was with mingled feelings of fear and elation 
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that he made his preparations for the journey. It was so long 
since he had left Berlin. So much had happened. Everything 
must be changed there. How much suffering he has been 
through! He, too, has changed. Spiritually will there be any 
recognition between him and those he had left behind? Fred- 
erick is afraid. Most of all he dreads his meeting with Wil- 
helmine, the one creature he truly loves in all the world. He 
wistfully confesses to her: 


After the anxiety and the bitterness of such a separation, there 
Is nothing more lovely than a reunion. There is so much to tell 
that one never comes to an end. But I realize, too, that at such 
moments, there is nothing worse than to be struck dumb. One 
would like to say so much, and actually, one can find nothing to 
say. 


His impending return to Berlin is preying on Frederick’s 
mind. He tries to laugh it off in his letter to Luise in which 
he describes in his inimitable impish way his triumphal entry 
into the capital. Somehow, his work on the estates for the 
Custrin Chamber of Domains and Administration has made him 
feel like a farmer. The very fact that he makes merry over it 
may be taken as an indication that he is somewhat self-conscious 
about it: 


I will be preceded by a drove of pigs that will be made to squeal 
loudly. After them will come a troop of sheep and lambs. These 
will be followed by oxen from Podolia which will immediately 
precede me.... Mounted upon a great ass whose harness will be 
as simple as possible, instead of pistols ] will have two sacks filled 
with different kinds of seed....; instead of a2 saddle and blanket 
T will have a sack of flour upon which my noble form will be seated, 
holding instead of a whip a switch, having in place of a cap a 
straw hat.... Around me will be peasants armed with scythes; 
behind, will follow the noblemen; upon a cart heaped with manure 
the heroic figure of Natzmer; on the top of a hay wagon, the fright- 
ful face of the terrible Rohwedel. The procession will end with 
Herr von Wolden, who will bave the kindness to pass away his 
time upon the top of a load of wheat and barley. 
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II 

The grand ballroom in the Berlin Palace resounded to the 
lilt of music and the gaiety of dancing ladies and gentlemen. 
The King’s Chapelle des Hautbois was playing a joyous 
minuet and six hundred couples danced to its graceful measures. 
In the royal picture gallery, her face flushed with the excite- 
ment of the dance, Wilhelmine was leading the minuet. She 
had but recently been freed from the virtual confinement into 
which the King had forced her and her renewed free contact 
with people, the rhythmic symmetry of the dance and the over- 
powering sensuousness in her body swaying in a sea of liquid 
music brought her into a state of ecstasy. 

When suddenly, in the midst of a figure, she was awakened 
from her intoxication, by the purring voice of Grumbkow, chid- 
ing her with his usual ingratiating tone of irony: “Madame, you 
seem to have been bitten by a tarantulal Don’t you see those 
strangers who have just arrived?” 

Uncomprehending and dazed Wilhelmine stared at the 
strangers. Grumbkow rippled with laughter: “Go and embrace 
the Crown Prince; he is before you.” 

“Oh! Heavens! My brother!” Wilhelmine cried turning pale. 

She ran up to Frederick and with a broken cry threw herself 
upon his neck. Disconnectedly she babbled in her delirium of 
joy, laughing and sobbing by turns. Then she took him by the 
hand and led him to where their father stood. 

She fell on her knees before the King. Tearfully she begged 
him to take back into his affections and friendship his long- 
rejected son Fritz. 

Frederick William spoke moving words. 

Again Wilhelmine clasped her brother in her arms. All good, 
sentimental German hearts were melted into tears at this touch- 
ing sight, 

Wilhelmine spoke endearing words to Frederick but he looked 
inexplicably abstracted and cold. He answered her only in 
crisp monosyllables. When she introduced her fiancé to him 
he bowed and uttered not a word. “He had a proud air and 
looked down upon everybody,” complained Wilhelmine. 
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This hurt her deeply. Had she not lavished her love on him 
freely, bearing his burdens as if they were her very own, sharing 
his guilt and his punishment with a smiling face, even sacri- 
ficing her hope for happiness so that he might be spared further 
persecution from his father? Was there anything she had left 
undone, anything that one human being could of her own free 
will possibly do for another? With what inexpressible joy she 
had jooked forward to their reunion! The shadow of death had 
crept between them before but now it had fled leaving them once 
more to grow in their love for one another, to dream their 
dreams together of the ideal good and to achieve greatness of 
mind and spirit and their synthesis in action. 

But how differently had things turned out! Wilhelmine’s 
heart overflowed with bitterness. She could not repress her woe 
any longer. As the evening drew to a close she reproached her 
brother for his coldness. Frederick protested wearily that she 
did not understand him at all. Of course, he had not changed] 
How could she ever believe that of him? And if he acted coldly 
he perhaps had good and weighty reasons for doing so. But 
what these reasons were he refused to say. 


lil 


Frederick seemed to Wilhelmine to have changed astonish- 
ingly even in his physical appearance. He had grown stout and 
there was hardly a trace of the effeminate perit-maftre left in 
him. The comparative inner tranquillity that was his when away 
from his father, the tonic effect of his amour with Madame de 
Wreech, and his exposure to sunshine and wind and proximity 
to the soil had worked a complete physical transformation in 
him. Hille wished to prepare Grumbkow for this change in 
the Prince on the eve of the latter’s departure for Berlin: “You 
will see, Your Excellency, that he is changed. He has 2 firm, 
easy carriage.” 

But what grieved Wilhelmine most was the startling change 
in Frederick’s attitude toward people. His hauteur was devas- 
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tating; a subtle mocking smile curled perpetually on his thin 
lips. As we have already had occasion to see, his sister was 
not the only one who noticed this new disagreeable trait in him. 
Wolden even expressed the pious wish “that God may accord 
the King some years more of life. Otherwise we would see very 
sad calamities befall the poor country by a sudden change.” 

Frederick's premature cynicism had now become a source of 
much puzzled amusement in court circles. That a youth some- 
what short of twenty should already delight in the consistent 
role of a mocking devil, with a mastery little short of the con- 
summiate, aroused universal wonderment. In gravely pious Gen- 
eral Schulenberg, the old soldier who had presided over the court 
martiai which had tried Frederick and Katte for desertion, Fred- 
erick’s levity and the superior little airs he gave himself caused 
considerable shock and pain. 

On October 4, 1731, when the general visited Frederick at 
Ciistrin, the Prince had invited him to sit beside him at dinner, 
and he faithfully reported to Grumbkow: 


The conversation fell, among other topics, on the Elector Pala- 
tine’s mistress, called Taxis. The Crown Prince asked: “I should 
like to know what that good old gentleman does with a mistress?” 
I answered that the fashion had come so much in vogue, that princes 
did not think they were princes unless they had mistresses, and 
that I was amazed at the facility of women, how they could shut 
their eyes on the sad reverse of fortune nearly inevitable for them.... 

Among other things he | Frederick] said, he liked the great world 
and was charmed to observe the ridiculous, weak side of some people. 
“That is excellent,” said 1, “if one proftt by it oneself. But if it is 
only fer amusement, such a motive is worth little. We should rather 
look out for our own ridiculous weak side.” 


Frederick chose to ignore this subtle thrust which plainly 
enough was lunged at him, for some ten days later, upon return- 
ing Schulenberg’s courtesy call, the latter wrote again to Grumb- 
kow, pouring out his resentment and disgust at the presumption 
of the giddy young Prince: 

I introduced to him all the officers of my regiment who are here. 
He received them in the style of a king, It is certain he feels what 
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he is born to and if ever he get to it, will stand on the top of it. 
As for me, I mean to keep myself retired, and shall see of him as 
little as I can, I perceive well he does not like advice and does not 
take pleasure except with people inferior to him in mind. His first 
aim is to find out the ridiculous side of everyone and he loves to 
banter and quiz. It is a fault in a prince. He ought to know 
people's faults and not to make them known to anybody whatever! 

I speak to Your Excellency as a friend and assure you he is a 
prince who has talent but who will be the slave of his passions and 
will like nobody but such as encourage him therein. For me, | 
think all princes are cast in the same mold. There is only a more 
and a fess, 


CHAPTER SIX 
THe “Corpus Deurert” 


I 


FREDERICK WILLIAM’S gout and dropsy caused him 
unending torment. His early demise was dreaded by his 
friends and prayed for by his enemies. When at one time the 
King, after hovering between lite and death, recovered miracu- 
lously, Frederick felt as if he had been played some scurvy trick 
by an evil destiny. Ruefully he complained to Wilhelmine: 
“You may consider, my very dear sister, that thanks to God, he 
(the King] has the constitution of a Turk and that he will 
survive his posterity if he so desires and if he takes care of 
himself.” 

If Frederick and Wilhelmine were praying for the King’s 
early death, the Emperor, Prince Eugene, Seckendorff and his 
hired tool Grumbkow, were spending uneasy nights thinking 
abouc such an eventuality. Heaven forbid! What was it that 
caused them such great mental perturbation’ When sovereigns, 
statesmen and diplomats become touchingly solicitous about each 
other’s health and wellbeing, there must be, as the saying goes, 
something rotten in Denmark. 

The Holy Roman Empire under Charles VI was a vast, un- 
wieldy mosaic of unrelated dominions. Along its maze of 
frontiers lowered numerous enemies; nor was the Empire secure 
from its own conglomeration of loosely joined countries. These 
countries were potential foes kept in leash only by intimidation, 
bribes or promises of spoil. 

The Empire’s defenses were meager. Its military forces were 
neither large enough nor mobile enough for any effective re- 
sistance against a formidable invasion by its enemies. A thin 
straggly line, not numbering more than one hundred thousand 
troops, was set to guard its numerous frontiers, a hopeless task 
in any case, against a world full of rapacious brigands and royal 
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sans-culoites. For the King of Spain cherished an acquisitive 
hunger for Sicily, che Grand Turk coveted Belgrade, the King 
of Sardinia thirsted for the rich city of Milan, the King of 
Spain found Naples pleasing in his Bourbon eyes and His Most 
Christian Majesty Louis XV was throwing coy, coquettish 
glances at Brussels and the Belgian provinces. 

Who was there to turn to in time of distress? Not England 
nor Holland nor Russia who were jealous of the Empire's 
ascendency and who were now particularly concerned over the 
new political bogey of the century: the balance of power in 
Europe. 

Prussia, of course, was an integral part of the Empire. But 
what, for instance, could prevent her in time of war, when the 
Emperor would have his hands full warding off an attack from 
his enemies, from seizing Silesia by force of arms? 

But Frederick William was loyal! Besides, was he not but 
a pawn in the hands of the crafty Seckendorff and Grumbkow? 
Why the fear then? Frederick is the answer. 

The Prince’s ictter to Natzmer in which he had expounded 
his imperialistic designs on Silesia was well remembered in 
Vienna. Therefore, for Frederick William to die now would 
be nothing short of a calamity in the Emperor’s estimation. His 
successor, with his pronounced anti-Austrian sentiments, would 
not hesitate to put his “aggrandizement” threat into action 
should there arise an opportunity for x. By all means, it was 
imperative that Frederick William’s life be made to “survive 
his posterity.” 

History cannot afford a more uproariously funny situation 
than that in which the King of Prussia now found himself. The 
collective voice of Emperor Charles, Prince Eugene of Savoy, 
Seckendorff and Grumbkow and augmented by the drunken 
piping of those intellectual clowns, Grundling, Fassmann and 
Péllnitz, ceaselessly dinned its solicitude and alarm into Fred- 
erick William’s ears, that he take good care of his precious 
health. This time they did not court him “like a bridegroom”; 
they wet-nursed him instead like a suckling infant. 

Goodness gracious! His Majesty must take care! He must 
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not eat so many truffles in oil; it is not good for his digestion. 
Will not His Majesty please give some lictle thought to his 
health and not stand in the draft. If His Majesty has no 
regard for himself and his people who worship him, let him but 
think for a moment of the Emperor Charles whom he would 
make so terribly unhappy should any harm befall him! 

“You smoke too much, Sire!” wailed Seckendorff ceaselessly. 
And he implored him again and again in the name of His 
Sublimity the Emperor, and in the name of the imperial chan- 
cellor, to moderate his appetites. 

Frederick William, sick as he was, beamed his delight. So 
much love, so much solicitude, and from the Emperor and the 
great Prince Eugene too! Holy Mother of God! 

Very well, His Majesty was quite willing to be moderate in 
his smoking. Henceforth he would smoke a few pipes a day 
less only to please his dear friend the Emperor! 

Prince Eugene applauded Seckendorff’s successful handling 
of the King: 


Yam delighted that you have found the King in such good health. 
I hope that it will last; I earnestly wish it with my whole heart. If 
he would only habituate himself little by little to temperance, abstain 
from smoking and drinking so much! 


As time went on, however, the imperial judgment on this 
matter underwent a radical change. After all, the King of Prus- 
sia could not live forever! One cannot hold back the hand of 
destiny endlessly! Might it not be the height of practical 
wisdom, then, to attempt drawing the Crown Prince into the 
pro-Hapsburg fold? Jf money bribes, flattery and even the Em- 
peror’s personal intervention for him with his father, which 
certainly had saved him from death, had failed to achieve this 
end, what else was there that could still be done, they wondered 
in desperation? Judging by past performances, in the opinion 
of Vienna, Frederick had proven himself an ingrate and a 
treacherous, dissimulating diplomat! Could he be trusted at all? 

Suddenly, in a blaze of revelation, Prince Eugene thought he 
saw a way out of the dilemma, He argued craftily: With Seck- 
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endorff and Grumbkow already successful in spoiling the 
English marriage project for the Crown Prince of Prussia why 
not follow the slippery course to its logical conclusion and induce 
Frederick William to marry his sen to a Hapsburg princess? 

The Emperor thought the idea a capital one. Seckendorft and 
Grumbkow felt somewhat dubious about it; their knowledge 
of the temperamental Frederick was first hand and they realized 
how difficult it would be to make him marry any woman against 
his will. However, like all dyed-in-the-wool realists, they be- 
lieved that in this topsy-turvy world there was nothing fantastic 
enough to be impossible of realization. One might as well try 
and see what would happen. What they had previously failed 
to achieve with all the powerful means at their disposal they 
might now succeed in doing through the unconscious snare of 
marriage and kinship. 

No sooner had Frederick been delivered from his prison cell 
at Ciistrin, when Seckendorff and Grumbkow, armed with all 
the wiles of persuasiveness, launched their campaign upon unsus- 
pecting “Jupiter.” They proposed that Frederick marry Prin- 
cess Elizabeth Christine of Braunschweig-Bevern, a niece of 
the Empress. 

Frederick William was ravished by the plan. Had he not 
said all along that the Emperor loved him like a brother? Whar 
better proof of this could one have than that His Sublimity 
wished to join the imperial blood with that of Frederick 
William ? 

As for Frederick, his first reaction was one of horror. To 
Hille he expressed his revulsion at the idea of marrying while 
yet so young. What would his Hapsburg wife be if not a spy 
in the service of the Emperor? She would watch him every 
minute of the night and day and burrow her way into his very 
vitals to learn his secrets. And as the years went by she would 
grow “older and uglier” and with his sensitive feeling for beauty 
he would find it impossible to endure her. No, thank you! He 
shared utterly different views upon the subject and would much 
prefer to wait until he was forty. Then would it not be nice 
to marry 2 luscious little woman of fifteen? He would be just 
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ripe then for the marriage market and the young lady would 
be so docile and innocent and fresh, a little rose bud! 

If it had to be a marriage of convenience, why not marry 
Anne of Russia who might bring him a dot of two or three 
million rubles, or, better yet, the Archduchess Maria Theresa, 
daughter of the Emperor? That would be far more business- 
like than to be tied to a second-rate princess, blue-blooded as 
she may bel 

Charles VI must have thought this suggestion impudent and 
presumptuous. What? That little upstart marry my daughter 
and succeed to the imperial throne! This ambitious princeling 
must be shown his place. He had Prince Eugene write back 
with finality: “There is no hope outside the Bevern marriage.” 

The King forwarded the Emperor's reply to Frederick in 
Cistrin. The Prince raved. Never, never would he marry the 
Princess of Bevern) Let them do whatever they pleased with 
him for no greater misfortune than marriage with that lady 
could ever befall him! Yet he saw the need of self-control and 
to simulate outward submission to his father. So he had Wolden 
write him that it was “with entire resignation to Providence and 
with blind submission to the order of His Majesty” that he 
looked forward to his marriage to the Princess Elizabeth. 

God be praised! Frederick William must have sighed. After 
all these years he had at last succeeded in exorcising the contrary 
spirit of his son, “Let him continue so,” he wrote approvingly 
to Wolden, “it will bring him fine profit.” 

Hille was the only one who saw things as they actually were: 
“Good God!” he exclaimed with alarm. “How unfortunate it 
will be when they attempt to force the inclination of the Prince 
who is not so easily disposed to making a choice without having 
seen and bagged his game!” 


Tk 


The mere thought of the Princess Elizabeth was enough to 
throw Frederick into a chill. He had never seen her but already 
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he was predisposed against her and referred to her in the most 
abusive language. He hated her with all the venom of his 
ardent, immoderate nature. 

“She is stupid and ugly,” he complained of her to Hille. Be- 
sides which, Lord preserve him, she was also heavy as a log and 
“given to pouting.” Herr Gott von Mannheim! How he hated 
women who pouted! 

The director was astounded. How did Frederick know all 
this, never having met her? He tried to reason with him. “But 
even supposing this is true, could you not love her and live 
with her?” 

The Prince snorted disdainfully: “Certainly not! I will dis- 
pose of her somewhere as soon as I am master. I ought to be 
pardoned for getting out of the affair as well as I can.” 

Frederick is even more explicit about his attitude towards 
the proposed marriage to Princess Elizabeth in his conversation 
with General Schulenberg: 


Frepenick [#onchalantly|: If the King wishes me absolutely to 
marry, | will obey: after which J will settle my wife somewhere and 
live at my ease. 

SCHULENBERG [sterniy|: Such conduct is against the law of God, 
since He says expressly that adulterers will not inherit the Kingdom 
of Heaven, and secondly, against honesty, since one must always 
hold to one’s engagements. 

Frepenicx [broadmindedly|: But I will give my wife the same 
liberty | 


Old Schulenberg, paragon of virtue, remains speechless with 
horror. Frederick protests. He is young. He wishes to know 
and enjoy life. The bonds of matrimony are intolerable. Why 
resign one’s self so soon to their deadening restraints? 


SCHULENBERG [regaining Ais power of speech]: Take care! Do 
not give yourself up to women, The King, if he is told about it, 
will cause you much suffering. You will only ruin your health, 
without counting the many heartaches which accompany this sort 
of pleasure. 

FReprrick [with a dbantering leer]: Bahl When you were young, 
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you were not any better; and even now who knows what took place 
on your last visit te Vienna? 


Old Schulenberg gasps for breath. 


Hil 


Once more an unreasonable terror comes to haunt Frederick’s 
life. Repugnance for the entire idea of marriage is so strong 
with him that he gives free rein to his naturally unbridled 
imagination and visualizes Elizabeth as some repulsive, soul- 
destroying Medusa. He cannot think of her without terror. 
Even his fear of once more running the gauntlet of his father’s 
murderous displeasure by resisting his will becomes over- 
shadowed by the still preater fear of spiritual annihilation which 
he expects to come with this marriage. 

He clamors for aid from those near the King. He implores 
Grumbkow distractedly to intercede for him. ‘The terrible 
calamity must be averted! “My father wants to force me at the 
point of his stick to fall in love with her but unfortunately I 
have not the temperament of a donkey....” 

To all of his bombardment of Grumbkow with long and im- 
passioned epistles, the clever minister listened most sympatheti- 
cally but pursued his own counsels as Seckendorff had received 
an urgent instruction from Prince Eugene to expedite matters 
and “without loss of a moment’s time, proceed to the marriage.” 
The imperial chancellor was not a fatalist and wished to seize 
time and destiny by the forelock instead of leaving things to 
the capricious mercy of chance. 


IV 


Frederick fell ill. ‘The excitement of the past few months 
and his brooding over his coming betrothal had proved disas- 
trous to his highly strung organism. He suffered some sort of 
nervous collapse. 
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Frederick William now acted even more strangely than he 
did during Frederick’s “lovesickness” four years before. From 
a distance he showered upon his son rude expressions of love, 
most touching in their naiveté and very inarticulateness. 


PotspamM, FEBRUARY 4, 1732. 

My pgar son Frivz: 

I am very much rejoiced that you have no longer need of medi- 
cine. You must take good care of yourself yet for some days on 
account of the intense cold, for I and all here are indisposed with 
rheumatism. So watch yourself well. You know, my dear son, 
that when my children are obedient I love them tenderly, When 
you were at Berlin, J pardoned you with all my heart and since 
that time I have thought of nothing but your welfare and to estab- 
lish you well, not only in the army, but with a suitable wife, and 
have you married while I am still living. You can rest assured that 
I have had the princesses of the country examined by others, as 
well as possible, through reports of their conduct and education.... 
Now, the Princess of Bevern, the eldest, has been found good and 
modestly reared, such as all women should be. You must tell me 
your sentiment immediately..., The Princess is not beautiful, but 
she is not ugly. You must not speak of this to anyone, but write 
to your mother and tell her that I have written and if you have a 
son I will let you travel. The nuptial ceremony will not take place 
before next winter. 


But let Frederick not think that virtue is left to pass unre- 
warded: 


In the meantime I will seek occasions sometimes to show you 
honor, and f will thus learn to know you. She is a being who fears 
God and that is everything. She will conduct herself as well with 
you as with her parents-in-law. 


Hereupon Frederick William falls into his periodic apostolic 
fervor and commences to shower benedictions as well as admoni- 


tions upon the head of his atheistical son: 


May God bless this union! May He bless you and your successors! 
May He keep you a good Christian and have God always before 
your eyes, and do not believe in the damnable faith of a Particular- 
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ist, and be obedient and faithful, then all will go well for you in 
time and eternity, And the one who desires this with ali his heart 
says: Amen. 
Your faithful father unto death, 
F, W. 


If the Duke of Lorraine comes, I will send for you. I believe 
that your betrothed will come here. Adieu! God be with you! 


Frederick replied to his father’s request for his “sentiment” 
regarding the Princess Elizabeth: that he would obey his orders 
“in all submission” and that whatever His Majesty says, so it 
shall be! 

Simultaneously with this letter, Frederick wrote to Grumb- 
kow, but in far from a submissive tone. As for that “vile crea- 
ture” (Elizabeth): “I am sorry for the poor soul, for when all 
is said and done, there will be one more unhappy princess in 
the world.... I shall put her away as soon as I am master.” 

Grumbkow was shocked and pained at such an unheard-of 
intention on the part of a virtuous Protestant Prince! Frederick 
wished to justify his attitude for which he believed there was 
more than sufficient reason. 

Custrin, Fesruary 11, 1732. 

To GENERAL von GruMBKOW: 

... For I would rather be a cuckold...than have a dumb wife 
who will infuriate me with her stupidiries and whom I should be 
ashamed to introduce to anyone. I beg you to attend to this matter 
because when one detests the heroines of novels as much as I dao, 
one fears the savage virtues, and I prefer the biggest prostitute in 
Berlin to a pious woman who has half a dozen father-confessors at 
her heels. ... 

.«eJf she still wishes to hop on one foot, learn music nota bene 
and become rather too free than too virtuous, Oh! then, my dear 
General, ] am quite inclined to her and a giddy fellow having taken 
a giddy-brained wife, the couple will be harmonious, bur if she is 
stupid, naturally 1 am through and the devil take her! 


How absurd! countered the minister with friendly persuasive- 
ness. He could well understand Frederick feeling the way he 
did about a coquette or an opinionated virago, but the Princess 
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Blizabeth, on the contrary, was a sweet, docile, submissive lamb 
who would never give her husband any cause for complaint 
whatsoever! 

Who can be as gravely omniscient as a youth of twenty? 
Frederick wished to regard himself fully as a man of the world. 
Was there anything that he did not know about women and 
their wiles? Lord preserve us! Could Grumbkow seriously 
regard a pious lamb of God as a fit companion for him? Impa- 
tiently he replied to him: 


My very dear General, I will believe you on every other subject 
outside of women, although ] know that you perhaps have known 
something of them in past time.... I firmly persist in my senti- 
ment, and one would have to be a great philosopher to prove to 
me that a coquettish woman has not many advantages over a 
zealot, 


Then came a letter from the King in which he crowed with 
delight over the Princess Elizabeth who had just been brought 
to Potsdam by her parents, the Duke and Duchess of Bevern. 
If Frederick must know it, His Majesty himself was “infatu- 
ated” by her. She was irresistible in her charms! He wished 
therefore to assure his son that without a single doubt he would 
feel the same way about the Princess when he would see her. 
And as soon as Frederick would return to Potsdam the engage- 
ment would be announced. 

Frederick replied: 


Costrin, FEBRUARY, 1732. 
Most Gracious King anp FATHER: 


I have today had the honor to receive the letter from my most 
gracious father, and I am glad that my most gracious father is 
pleased with the Princess. Whatever it may be, I will live in con- 
formity with the command of my most gracious father; and nothing 
is so near my heart as to have the opportunity to exhibit my blind 
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obedience to my most gracious father. J can swear that I should 
be really delighted to have the honor to be allowed to see again my 
most gracious father as I feel for him the mest genuine love and 
respect. For the rest I beg for the continued graciousness of my 
most gracious father, and assure him that nothing in the world can 
turn me away from him, as I remain to the end of my life with 
the most humble respect and submissiveness, ete. 


In the very same breath that he wrote to his “most gracious 
father” he now wrote to Grumbkow a lamentation in the style 
of the Book of Job: 


Cistrin, FEBRUARY I9, 1732. 
My VERY DEAR FRIEND‘ 


...For there is no hope of wealth, no reasoning, nor chance 
of fortune that would change my sentiment; and miserable for 
miserabic, it is all the same to me! Let the King but reflect that 
it 1s not for himself that he is marrying me, but for myself. No, 
he too will have a thousand miseries to see two persons hating 
one another, and the most miserable marriage in the world; to hear 
their mutual complaints which will be to him so many reproaches 
for having fashioned the instrument of our yoke. As a good Chris- 
tian, let him consider if it is well done to wish to force people, to 
cause divorces and to be the occasion of all the sins that an ill- 
assorted marriage leads us to commit] I am determined to face 
everything in the world sooner and since things are so, you may 
in some good way apprise the Duke of Bevern that happen what 
may, I will never love her. 

I have been unfortunate all my life and I think it is my destiny 
to continue so, One must be patient and take the time as it comes. 
Perhaps a sudden stroke of good fortune on the back of all the 
miseries I have made profession of since I entered this world, would 
have made me too proud. In a word, happen what will, I have 
nothing to reproach myself with. I have suffered sufficiently for 
an exaggerated crite [flight] and I will not engage myself to extend 
my miseries indefinitely. 


Frederick's resources are not yet exhausted. There is still 
one way out of his misery, a way, strangely enough, whose allure 
was to harass him for the rest of his life: “A pistol-shot can 
deliver me from my sorrows and my life and I think a merciful 
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Ged would not damn me for that, but taking pity on me, would, 
in exchange for a life of wretchedness, grant me salvation.” 

As for submission to the King’s tyrannical will, how could 
a reasonable person expect him to reconcile himself to it? Be- 
sides he was not seventy yet and his blood was not that of a fish! 

“T have a feeling of myself, Monsieur, and perceive that when 
one hates the methods of force as much as I, one's boiling blood 
will carry one always towards extremes.” 

From such extremes “ali honest people in the world must 
think how to save me.” It was one of the most perilous situa- 
tions he had ever been in and the thought of it plunged him into 
the blackest misery: “I waste myself in gloomy ideas. I fear I 
shall not be able to hide my grief on coming to Berlin. This is 
the sad state I am in....” 

Frederick is inclined to believe that his father’s inexplicable 
enthusiasm for the Princess of Bevern, or abominable objet 
de mes déstrs, as he chooses to call her, will but be of short 
duration and he begs Grumbkow to help effect this desirable 
change in him: | 

When his first fire of approbation is spent, you might, praising 
her ali the while, lead him to notice her faults. Mon Dieu! has 
he not already seen what an ill-assorted marriage comes to—my 
sister of Anspach and her husband who hate one another like the 
devil! He has a thousand vexations from it every day.... And 
what is the King’s aim anyway? If it is to assure himself of me, 
that is not the way....on the contrary, it is morally impossible 
to love the cause of your misery. The King is reasonable and I 
am persuaded he will understand this himself. 


VI 


When Frederick William read his son’s final letter of sub- 
mission he was moved to a great demonstration of joy. Proud 
as a peacock he paraded his letter before the Prince and Prin- 
cess of Bevern and before Grumbkow, 
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“Here!” chortled he to his minister. “Read! ... What do you 
think of it?” 

Grumbkow apparently must have suppressed a smile. “Well, 
Sire, what have you to say about this obedient son? What more 
can you wish?” 

“King Jupiter's” eyes brimmed over with happy tears. Truly 
said! What more could he wish? His was now the proud, 
sentimental heart of a good German father, And now in a 
voice broken with emotion, he murmured: “This is the happi- 
est day of my life!” 


Vil 


What was the use of malingering? Grumbkow fired the sober 
question at the Crown Prince. His fate was sealed anyway. 
Any other sensible man in His Royal Highness’ place would 
resign himself cheerfully to his fate and try to make the best 
of a bad bargain. But if the Prince really wished to know his 
private opinion: the Princess of Bevern was not half so un- 
attractive as his Royal Highness belicved her to be. In fact, 
upon closer contact, he found her very fetching indeed, so help 
him God! 


I must acknowledge she has changed greatly to her awn advan- 
tage, and that the more one sees her and the more one becomes 
accustomed to her, the prettier one finds her,..and if she gains 
more flesh, and her form becomes rounder, and there are already 
signs of it, she will be more appetizing. 


What Grumbkow cannot understand at all is the inconstant 
nature of the Prince’s attitude: on the one hand he eagerly ex- 
presses his submission to his father’s fond wish that he marry 
the Princess Elizabeth and at the very same time he makes a 
complete right-about-face and implores him, his devoted friend 
Grumbkow, to save him from the marriage block. To be utterly 
candid, His Rayal Highness was confusing him terribly so that 
he hardly knew what he should say or do next. The subtle 
Grumbkow asks bitterly: 
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How is it that while your Royal Highness agrees with the King 
in everything, you are in despair, and wish me to turn the course 
of affairs, a thing which would cost me my head? No, my Lord, 
blood is thicker than water.... I am not obliged to ruin myself 
and my poor family for love of your Royal Highness who ts not 
my master, and whom I see rushing to his own destruction. I fear 
God too much to attach myself to a prince who wishes to kill him- 
self without any reason whatever.... My Lord, you may have all 
the intelligence possible, but you do not reason like a good man and 
a Christian, and, beyond that, there is no salvation. 


Having reached this point, Grumbkow produces the trump 
card which he has held back until now. He does not threaten. 
This is not the way Grumbkow’s feline nature operates, Rather, 
he caresses and purrs in the meantime and like a good psycholo- 
gist, suggests artfully rather than commands or utters menacing 
words. He knows he will have his way in the end. Why be 
senselessly bellicose and make enemies unnecessarily? 

“I will never forget,” he reminisces innocently to Frederick, 
“what the King said to me at Wusterhausen, when your Royal 
Highness was at the fortress of Ciistrin, and I desired to take 
your part. ‘Now, Grumbkow, think well on what I am going 
to say: May God will that I may be deceived, but my son will 
not die a natural death; may God will that he does not die by 
the hand of the executioner!’” 

Then, in conclusion, the cynical minister puts on his pious 
Sunday spectacles and quotes Scripture: “‘A prudent man fare- 
seeth the evil, and hideth himself; but the simple pass on and 
are punished,’” 


Vill 


Frederick arrived in Potsdam on February 26, in obedience 
to his father’s wishes. That he was very uneasy about his return 
home we can see in the remark he had made some menths pre- 
vious to General Schulenberg: “1 fear nothing so much as to 
be again near the King,” 
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Even Grumbkow was slightly aflutter over the prospect of 
having “the old scenes” reénact themselves. He confided this 
fear to Seckendorff. Would the Crown Prince be capable of 
controlling his passionate and rebellious nature? He doubted 
it very much. Soon, he prophesied mournfully, the old conflict 
between father and son would be resumed and there would be 
the devil to pay! 


IX 


Breruin, Marcu 6, 1732. 
My nEAREST SISTER: 


Next Monday comes my betrothal which will be done just as 
yours was. The person in question is neither beautiful nor ugly, 
pot wanting for sense, but very badiy brought up. She is timid 
and totally behind in manners and social behavior.... You may 
judge by that, dearest sister, if I find her to my taste or not. The 
greatest merit she has is that she has procured me the liberty of 
writing to you which is the one solace I have in your absence. 


As he is about to be plunged into the total spiritual darkness 
which he believes his marriage with a woman whom he despises 
will bring him, Frederick’s old and somewhat tarnished love 
for his sister Wilhelmine springs to active life again. Among 
all those by whom he is surrounded she will be the only one 
that will be inwardly affected by his unhappy marriage, will be 
the only one to grieve and commiserate with him in his sorrow. 
He wishes once more to draw near her, to bridge the rapidly 
dividing chastn between them. He bares his heart to her: 


You never can believe, my adorable sister, how concerned I am 
about your happiness, All my wishes center there, and every mo- 
ment of my life I form such wishes. You may see by this that I 
still preserve that sincere friendship which has united our hearts 
from our tenderest years. Recognize at least, my dear sister, that 
you did me a sensible wrong when you suspected me of fickleness 
towards you, and believed false reports of my listening to tale-bearers; 
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me who love only you and whom neither absence nor lying rumors 
could change in respect to you. At Jeast don’t again believe such 
things on my score and never mistrust me till you have had clear 
proof, or till Gad has forsaken me, and T have lost my wits. And 
being persuaded that such miseries are not in store to overwhelm 
me, I here repeat how much I love you, and with what respect and 
sincere veneration, | am and shali be till death, my dearest sister, 


Your most humble and faithful brother and servant, 
FREDERICK. 


As was to be expected, Wilhelmine was overjoyed by her 
brother’s change of heart towards her. She was ready to for- 
give him everything as long as he was willing to continue and 
preserve their beautiful friendship: the one bright spot in both 
of their tormented lives. She cherefore wrote him from Baireuth, 
where she now lived in comparatively poverty-stricken circum- 
stances with her colorless princely husband, of her undying faith 
in him and her love for him and of her distress over his mar- 
riage with a woman he not only did not love but hated! 

Her wretchedness and anxiety for her brother was continu- 
ally fanned into flame by Frederick’s exasperated references to 
his intended bride in his letters to her. With a temperamental 
poet's license he permitted himself an occasional extravagance in 
describing the irresistible charms of her corpus delictz: “She has 
an unpleasant laugh, walks like a duck, has bad teeth, is dressed 
in poor taste, is nervous when talking, but almost always silent.” 

Besides, she had no breasts to speak of! What was to be done 
about such an unheard-of calamity? 

When Wilhelmine first cast her eyes upon the luckless Eliza- 
beth she registered a somewhat similar impression of her: 


She is tall, but not slender; she sticks out her stomach which spoils 
her appearsnce; the intense whiteness of her skin is emphasized by 
the vivid color of her cheeks; her eyes are a very pale blue and do 
not show much intelligence; her mouth is small and her features 
dainty, without being beautiful; her whole head is so childlike and 
charming that one could take it for the head of a twelve year old 
child; her blond hair is naturally curled but all these outward 
charms are ruined by her teeth which are black and irregular, She 
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has no manners, nor the slightest amount of poise and it is such 
an effort for her to make herself understood that one must guess 
what she is trying to say. This is at times very embarrassing. 


That Elizabeth was not so stupid as her prejudiced royal Prus- 
sian critics made her out to be we can gather from the fact that 
Count Manteuffel, the learned Saxon ambassador at the Court 
of Berlin, saw her as “somewhat nervous and embarrassed but 
among friends she is not this way, and I do not doubt there- 
fore that later, when her life is freer, she will become more for- 
ward and less constrained.” 

That this observation of Manteuffel must have been correct 
is amply attested to by Grumbkow’s intelligent daughter who 
visited Elizabeth at Brunswick, shortly after the latter's betrothal. 
In describing her visit to her father, she has this to say of the 
Princess: 


When she is with her mother, she does not open her mouth and 
blushes every time they speak to her, which shows that she is guarded 
very rigorously; and she has no liberty whatsoever; not even to 
receive ladies in her room.... As for me, I had the honor of speak- 
ing with ber at an assembly where she was alone and at her ease. 
I can assure you, papa, that she does not lack either spirit or judg- 
ment and that she argues upon everything in a very pretty manner, 
and is pleasing and appears to have a very good disposition. She 
is exceedingly fond of diversion.... I cannot say she has much 
style, she is too loose in her carriape.... If she had someone to 


tell her this, it would change her very much,,.. 


Coming as a second-rate princess, notwithstanding that she 
was a niece of the Austrian Empress, the rather provincial Ho- 
henzollern family, with typical parvenu hauteur, disdainfully 
looked down upon her. They followed her mercilessly with 
their mocking eyes wherever she went, continually taking in- 
ventory of her faults and unblushingly undressing her, as it 
were, and picking her apart spiritually, mentally, and anatomi- 
cally. 

Shortly before the wedding, the King being absent when the 
royal family was at table, the scandal-mongering conversation 
again turned its destructive cruelty upon the poor, shrinking, 
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inoffensive bride. Sophie Dorothea, with the deliberate inten- 
tion of wounding Frederick who was then present, addressed 
herself in an ironic manner to Wilhelmine: “Your brother is in 
despair at having to marry her, and he is right. She is a stupid 
animal. ‘To everything that is said to her she answers with a 
‘yes’ or ‘no,’ accompanied by a silly laugh, which makes one 
sick.” 

To which venomous observation, Frederick’s younger sister, 
the spoiled, shrewish Charlotte, with the golden curls and the 
heavenly blue eyes, made her addendum: 


“Oh, Your Majesty does not yet know the half of her accom- 
plishments, One morning I was present at her toilet. I thought I 
should be suffocated. She stank ftke carrion: I should imagine that 
she must have at least ten or twelve ulcers for it was extremely 
unnatural. I also noticed that she was deformed: her stays were 
stuffed on one side, and one of her hips was higher than the other. 


Wilhelmine, stealing a sideways glance at Frederick, saw him 
“change color.” 

It is no wonder, therefore, that the shy and self-conscious 
Princess, shriveled up literally before such vicious ridicule, and 
for protection fied panic-stricken into herself. That is probably 
why they all thought her stupid. 


X 


Fassmann, the historian, the very same savant who spanked 
his squalling rival President Grundling of the Academy of 
Sciences over the bare buttocks with a red-hot pan, describes for 
us the betrothal of the Crown Prince Frederick to the Princess 
Flizabeth which took place on March 10, 1732: 


Monday evening, all creatures are in gala attire and the royal 
apartments upstairs are brilliantly alight. The Duke of Lorraine, 
with the other high strangers, is requested to take his place up there 
and wait for a short while. His Prussian Majesty, the Queen and 
the Crown Prince then proceed in a solemn and formal manner 
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to His Dilection of Bevern’s apartment, on a lower floor of the 
palace where the Bevern party, the Duke and Duchess, their son 
anz the intended charmer are. His Prussian Majesty asks His 
Dilection and spouse, “whether the marriage between the Princess 
present and his son, the Crown Prince, is really a thing to their 
mind?” ‘The Serene spouses answer, to this effect, “Yes, surely, 
very much!” Upon which they all solemnly ascend to the royal 
apartments where Lorraine, Wiirttemberg and the other sublimities 
are waiting. Lorraine and the sublimities form a semicircle with 
the two Majesties and the pair of young creatures in the center. 
“You young creatures—are you of one intention with your parents 
in this matter?” Alas! there is no doubt of it, “Pledge yourself 
then by exchange of rings!” said His Majesty with due business 
brevity. The rings are exchanged. His Majesty embraces the two 


young creatures with great tenderness. 


Everybody now follows suit with much embracing and kiss- 
ing of the bride and the groom. The violins shrill insistently, 
the bassoons bray comically, and the King’s giant hauthois play- 
ers cover themselves with glory and perspiration on their bucolic 
instruments. ‘There is much dancing and merriment. The 
young ones leap like gazelles and the feebler ones shuffle boist- 
erously. Frederick William becomes drunk. And then fol- 
lows a “supper of above two hundred and sixty persons.” 

As for Frederick? It was noticed by the scandal-mongers that 
when he exchanged rings with his betrothed, he turned very 
pale. Tears welled up in his eyes. He received the congratu- 
lations of his relations and the guests with composure and a 
wan attempt at a smile. Then, to everybody’s astonishment, he 
left the side of his flancée and, addressing himself to a pretty 
ycung court lady standing nearby, ignored the Princess with a 
vengeance for the rest of the evening. 

But this is not all! The climax to the little betrothal drama 
enacted before the reader now is reached when Frederick takes 
Wilhelmine aside and lets the cat out of the bag: 


We are alone, and I keep no secrets from you. I will tell you 
how matters stand. [I do not dislike the Princess so much as I 
pretend. I affect to be unable to tolerate her, in order to give great 
prominence to my obedience to the King. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


THe Marntace TRAP 


I 


Tue imperial clique became vastly alarmed. Goodness knew 
what was going to be the outcome of the mess which Fred- 
erick’s ill-prepared marriage venture was getting them into! 
Prince Eugene harshly blamed Seckendorff and Grumbkow for 
the decidedly unpleasant way in which Frederick was taking his 
bride-to-be. What earthly good could come of such a marriage? 
Seckendorff in his turn retorted that it was not he and Grumb- 
kow who were to blame for the bungling of the affair but the 
imperial chancellor himself. Why was His Highness in such 
a furious hurry to conclude the marriage? It gave him and 
Grumbkow no time to prepare the ground and Frederick’s 
mind for ir. Could not the chancellor have waited a little while 
longer until the red blotches on the Princess’ face, the aftereffects 
of an attack of smallpox, had time to disappear? Under such 
circumstances, was it reasonable to expect the Crown Prince to 
fall over his ears in Jove with the young lady? 

Seckendorff presented the picture of gloom itself. He could 
see nothing but a disastrous end to the marriage should it be 
consummated. The Prussian heir, he assured Prince Eugene, 
would completely ignore his wife after the wedding and then 
console himself with mistresses. “And he will blame the Em- 
peror and altogether the consequences will be bad.” 

But something had to be done in the meantime. The Princess 
must somehow be doctored up in her physical appearance as well 
as in her social graces. Now that she had been bundled safely 
home again to Brunswick, away from the satirical eyes of her 
intended husband, a famous dancing master was imported for 
her from Dresden to make her more graceful. For Frederick 
had complained that she danced “like a goose.” Also a horde of 
doctors was mobilized to treat the red blotches on her face. 
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Shortly after, Seckendorff was gratified to see them disappear. 
His attitude toward the physical shortcomings of the Princess 
was similar to that of a fancier of dogs or a breeder of cattle. 
So many of the practical ends he desired devolved upon their 
removal! The rapid improvement in the looks of the Princess 
as he must have seen it, was probably more a case of the wish 
being father to the thought. In fact, he almost grew lyrical 
over her charms: 


She really has as fine features as anyone may wish to sec. She 
is well-formed. Her facial beauty will soon return. The last spots 
that the smallpox left are going away and her bust will develop 
with her years. 


What more could be desired? 


Il 


After Frederick’s betrothal, Wilhelmine had departed for 
home. She had fallen ill, Frederick became anxious. Despite 
the unpleasant distractions offered him by the corpus delict: 
who, without much previous warning, had suddenly swooped 
down on him and had taken complete possession of his life 
like a nightmare without even a by-your-leave, Frederick found 
sufficient spiritual vigor to absorb himself in Wilhelmine’s 
affairs: 


Beriin, Marcy 24, 1732, 


God be praised that you are better, dearest sister! For nobody 
can love you more tenderly than I do. As to the Princess of Bevern, 
the Queen bids me answer, that you need not style her “Highness” 
and that you may write to her quite as to an indifferent princess. 
As to “kissing of the hands,” I assure you I have not kissed them, 
nor will I kiss them. They are not pretty enough to tempt me 
that way. God preserve you long in perfect health! And you pre- 
serve for me always the honor of your good graces; and believe me, 
my charming sister, that never has there been a brother in the world 
who loved with such tenderness a sister so charming as mine.... 

FREDERICK. 
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Iii 

It was at this time that the report reached the King that 
Madinc de Wreech had become pregnant by his son and heir. 
Bravol The King applauded. It was just like his progeny to 
be so virile and fecund! “This gives me pleasure! He will give 
that many more to the Princess of Bevern,” he rejoiced. 

Seckendorff and Grumbkow pressed the King to set a date 
for the marriage. The King hemmed and hawed and kept 
putting the matter off. Despite his abandonment of the Eng- 
lish marriage project and his resentment of his “brother the 
comedian,” who had tried to lead him by the nose and make a 
fool out of him, now that Frederick was so obedient and docile, 
Frederick William began to regret the haste with which he had 
entered the Bevern match, Perhaps he had overstepped the 
mark after all. Ail things considered, Frederick's marriage with 
the Princess Elizabeth would hardly prove profitable. Who was 
the Duke of Bevern in reality? A petty prince with pretentious 
family connections. Could he measure up to the tangible assets 
of the House of Brandenburg? Certainly not! 

The English marriage negotiations were revived, but in secret. 

At first Seckendorff and Grumbkow were almost paralyzed 
with fright! The thought that all their terrific toil would now 
be in vain left them inert and speechless. Then Grumbkow, the 
Flexible-minded One, regained command of his will. What? 
Would Seckendorff and he, like the Philistines of old, permit 
themselves to be vanquished “by the jaw bone of an ass’? And 
what if the ass was a royal one and the King of Prussia besides, 
should that make them give up the fight in defeat? A way must 
be found to avert the danger! They were resolved to turn the 
defeat that threatened into victory. 

Seckendorff resolutely wrote to Prince Eugene: “Grumbkow 
and I will neglect no opportunity to push’ forward the marriage 
secretly.” 


iV 


Seckendorff and Grumbkow, amiable devils, thoroughly under- 
stood the weaknesses to which the human flesh is subject. In 
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all their vast experience with all manner of men, they had found 
that nothing savored so much of the miraculous in its effect upon 
human conduct as “a little token of esteem.” How often had 
they attempted to corrupt the Prussian Crown Prince’s senti- 
ments with money bribes! Frederick melted then as butter in 
the mouth. Graciously he pocketed the proffered symbol of 
“esteem,” expressed his undying gratitude and devotion to His 
Imperial Majesty from whom all “esteem” springs, and then 
managed to forget all about it. Until Seckendorff, to refresh the 
Prince’s otherwise phenomenal memory, brought him some 
more “esteem.” These very pleasant relations, at least they were 
so for Frederick, failed to turn the Prince from his anti-Austrian 
sentiments. It was so much money wasted, Prince Eugene rue- 
fully cogitated, but Seckendorff knew betrer. He was an untir- 
ing hunter of men, endlessly patient and supremely confident 
that in the end he would bag his prey if only he could sustain 
his effort and wait long enough. 

He was now prepared to attempt the impossible once more. 
This time he was determined to go to any length to achieve his 
purpose. Frederick must be won over to the imperial camp, 
otherwise, upon his succession to the throne, he would prove a 
menace to the peace and security of the Empire. 

Seckendorff makes his first move. Subtle, genial, pious and 
innocently impish sound the very solicitous remarks he addresses 
to the Crown Prince about the latter’s secret debts: 


A trie, zealous servant of Your Royal Highness has so much at 
heart the restoration of harmony in the royal family, that he cannot 
help warning Your Royal Highness that all care must be taken to 
preserve it, and ior fear that during the sojourn at Ciistrin a few 
debts could not be prevented, ir will be absolutely necessary to 
liquidate them before it comes ro the knowledge of the King who 
would believe, if he knew of it, that the money had been 
misused. 


Now at last we come to the “little token of esteem”: 


A beginning will be made by extending to Your Royal Highness 
500 ducats te be used toward paying the debts. But, as it will 
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create surprise if they are all paid at once, the Prince will have the 
prudence to pay but a part every month and make his most intimate 
friends believe that this payment comes from the money that he 
saves from what the King gives him for his monthly allowance and 
from the revenues of his regiment. 


To send the money openly would have proven foolhardy, so 
the cautious Seckendorff employs the methods of rollicking melo- 
drama. Perhaps he thinks the romantically inclined Prince will 
enjoy their relationship the better that way? What now follows 
is a perfect orgy of secret signs and countersigns, of messages 
conveyed by trusted servants, of money concealed in books, or 
in music scores, of letters sewed into coat linings, and of sinister 
money arrangements communicated through a specially con- 
cocted code. 

The trusted servant would bring Frederick a book or a music 
score, ostensibly to feed his voracious intellectual and artistic 
appetite, but in reality concealing under its covers crisp bank- 
notes and a code letter. To indicate to Seckendorff that the 
money had been received in good order, Frederick would tear 
up the former’s letter and return the torn scraps to him by the 
same messenger. Or with it he would send a note breathing 
undying gratitude and loyalty to the Emperor. This note he 
would conceal between the pages of a song or book and indi- 
cate its presence with a formally presented communication: “The 
book that you have obligingly sent me is charming. I send you 
in this envelope the song you have requested.” 

The square-cut military gentleman irom Vienna was now no- 
ticed to have gone in deeply for music and literature. No doubt 
his sudden enthusiasm for the higher learning must have aroused 
some speculation in certain quarters hostile to him. Yet nothing 
untoward happened. 

Frederick in the meantime made hay while the sun shone. 
The imperial coffers were plentifully supplied with gold ducats, 
he must have figured, and inasmuch as the Emperor had surely 
come by them dishonestly, he saw no just reason why he should 
be too scrupulous and not obtain as many of them as he could 
by legitimate ways as well as by cunning. And Frederick being 
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a young man with a mind and will of his own, and of his word 
as well, did not neglect the opportunity. 

A perfect shower of gold now rolled with a pleasant tinkle 
into his lap. He bought whatever his eyes desired and there 
seemed to be no end of buying or desiring. His creditors he 
indifferently referred to Seckendorff for payment. The Austrian 
ambassador did not display infinite concern about the expense. 
It was not his money Frederick was spending! 

Frederick not only received from Seckendorff an annual allow- 
ance of 2,500 florins but thousands of florins with which to buy 
giants as placatory gifts to his father. 

He suddenly reminded himself of his dear Duhan and of the 
promise he had made years before that he would pension him 
off as soon as he was his own master. 

Seckendorff was all affability and generosity when Frederick 
broached the matter to him. Most assuredly Duhan would be 
pensioned off by the Emperor! Such a truly fine and noble man, 
that Frenchman] Then Frederick thought of Wilhelmine, 
stuck away in Baireuth under the dismal roof of her miserly, 
penurious father-in-law and he was filled with anxiety. He con- 
fided huis distress to Seckendorff because: 


I would much rather trust in you, knowing you to be one of my 
best friends, than in anybody else.... But, sir, there still remains 
another party to succor; my dear sister of Baireuth, whose sad con- 
dition cuts me to the heart. For the love of God, let there be some 
way of ameliorating her lot through the King! She has had very 
advantageous promises given her in his own handwriting, but it 
has gone no further, 


Seckendorff was smitten with grief over the condition of the 
poor Baireuth sister] Of course he will 


...do everything in the world for the consolation of the worthy 
Crown Princess! Happy are those who have the good fortune to 
be esteemed by Your Royal Highness. They will never be neglected 
by the imperial court, because everyone knows that your Royal 
Highness only likes those people who have merit.... Briefly, the 
Prince can count upon the Emperor's assistance until the good God 
will change for the better His Royal Highness’ position. 
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By the betterment of “His Royal Highness’ position” is artfully 
meant, of course, the long-awaited day when Frederick William 
would see fit to kick up his heels and make room for his suc- 
cessor. 

The Crown Prince was all gratitude. He wished Seckendorff 
to communicate his ardent sentiments to the Emperor in Vienna. 
The Austrian ambassador assured him: 


I will not fail to make a faithful report to His Imperial Majesty 
of the expressions of gratitude which Your Royal Highness uses in 
your gracious letter, for the attention which His Imperial Majesty 
has for some time given to all which concerns the welfare of Your 
Royal Highness. The union and perfect understanding between the 
Houses of Austria and Brandenburg have produced reciprocal advan- 
tages for more than ten years past. Hus Imperial Majesty will there- 
fore be pleased to see Your Royal Highness continue in the principles 
which are so salutory for the public good. And as His Majesty, 
the King, your father, has now for some years given practical evi- 
dence of his friendship for the Emperor, His Imperial Majesty 
would be glad to know that Your Royal Highness desires to enter 
into the same views. 


What a question? Most assurediy he belonged heart and soul 
to the Emperor and was ready to serve him with life and limb 
until death} He showered blessings and made profuse obeisance 
not only to the Emperor, Prince Eugene and Seckendorff, but 
to the hateful Grumbkow as well. So that privately even Seck- 
endorff, who ordinarily had the moral hide of a rhinoceros, felt 
outraged at Frederick’s double-dealing. “He must be a hypocrite 
to write to Grumbkew in such obliging terms.” 

Aod Grumbkow, also discarding his official mask for a mo- 
ment, heaved a deep sigh in exasperation both with his master 
“Jupiter” and the artful Frederick: “I do not believe,” he solilo- 
quized, “that there are two other people in the world quite like 
them!” 


V 


With his fiancée safely removed from him in her distant home 
in Brunswick, Frederick breathed much more freely. But the 
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King sternly demanded that he pay the proper respect due to 
his future wife and enter into a regular correspondence with her. 
Frederick groaned and gnashed his teeth! No doubt it was 
“that coarse tripe-woman, the Duchess,” who had complained to 
the King about his lack of ardor. “They wish to force me to 
fall in love, but unfortunately, not having the nature of an ass, 
I very much fear that they will not succeed.” 

Finally, Frederick thought the better of it. It was a messy 
business, no doubt, but the King wished it and he had not even 
the shadow of an inclination to disobey him. So he bombarded 
his corpus delicti and her parents with effusively affectionate let- 
ters. He wrote with evident malice and derision, but the slow- 
witted provincial Beverns swallowed unsuspectingly his ridicule, 
hook, line and sinker, He made merry over it in a private letter 
to Grumbkow, who was never averse to 2 little bit of malicious 
pranking himself: 


The Duke sends his thanks, as if I were a man very much fas- 
cinated with the graces of his daughter. He adds a panegyric on the 
high esteem which I have already shown her and pays me compli- 
ments like a tavernkeeper. Ali that I have just said has had so much 
of an effect upon me, that, desiring his supreme happiness, I would 
wish most earnestly that the Emperor of Morocco would fall in love 
with this Princess through the reputation of her charms, carry her 
off and marry her. To be Empress of Morocco is worth twice as 
much as to be a Crown Princess of Prussia. You can judge after 
this whether I am a Christian or not, or whether I do not wish all 
the good in ths world to happen to those who have caused me 


SOrrow. ss F F 


In fact, His Royal Highness is so astonished at his own lack 
of vengefulness toward Elizabeth and her parents that he even 
begins to admure himself—objectively, at that: “I cannot under- 
stand how one can be so good!” 

When the King commands him to visit the Beverns, as a seif- 
respecting Christian should do under the circumstances, Fred- 
erick, although not eager to goa, consoles himself with the 
thought that it might prove divertingly amusing in the end. 
Again to Grumbkow: 
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I do not feel great impatience for the crip to Brunswick, knowing 
already in advance what my mute will tell me. It is, however, her 
best quality, and I agree with you that a silly fool of a wife is a 
blessing from heaven. In short, I will play something in the Bruns- 
wick comedy so that there will be nothing: lacking. 


And as if to close his heart irrevocably against his future wife 
he indulges in a piece of bizarre cynicism: 


My Princess has sent me a porcelain snuffbox, which, on opening 
the package, I found broken, and I do not know whether it is to 
mark the fragility of her hymen or of the whole body. I have 
taken it for a very bad sign, for a broken snuffbox, according to the 
occult philosophy of Agrippa, signifies illicic love. 


VI 


On June 11, 1733, the evening before his marriage to the Prin- 
cess Elizabeth, a pastoral play was enacted at court in which 
the Crown Prince took part. To drown his unhappiness, Fred- 
erick threw himself hectically into the fun. He played the lead- 
ing rdle of an enamored village swain with much zest, and when 
the dénoucment was reached, upon the sudden arrival of Apollo, 
he was awarded the prize. 

The prize was the blushing shepherdess Elizabeth! 


VII 


Immediately after the wedding ceremony, and after the groom 
had escorted his timid bride to their bedroom, fires broke out 
with suspicious suddenness in various parts of the palace. Fred- 
erick jumped out of bed with amazing alacrity and rushed out to 
help extinguish the flames. 

That night Frederick did not return to his nuptial bed... . 
For that matter he never returned to it as long as he lived. 
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Vil 

The mystery which had surrounded Frederick's sexual experi- 
ence during his lifetime had been the cause for so much fantastic 
speculation and malicious gossip throughout Europe that to settle 
the matter once and for all, the officers who were assigned to 
wash his body as he lay dead made a careful examination of his 
genitalia. With a surprisingly grave face they then issued a 
statement, assuring all and sundry that the great King’s enemies, 
a murrain take them! had been the authors of nothing but mon- 
strous slanders when they alleged that he suffered from some 
genital deformity. The royal Hohenzollern genitalia, they were 
happy to attest, were in the condition in which every healthy 
man's should be. This statement, however, instead of silencing 
the gay, malicious dogs, only added spice to the cynical relish 
with which they engaged in their further speculations. The 
thing was so utterly simple! A vehement denial was invariably 
taken as a tacit admission of guilt. 

That something was amiss with Frederick’s sexual conduct 
becomes progressively self-evident as the story of his life unfolds. 
There is every indication that he had gradually become sexually 
impotent. Common report having it that at some undetermined 
date he had suffered a malheur which resulted in the gradual 
decline and loss of his former virility. When we link this with 
other facts and incidents, particularly his otherwise incompre- 
hensible conduct on his wedding night when he turned first 
incendiary and then fireman in order to escape from the dis- 
agreeable embarrassment of nuptial bliss, it succeeds in explain- 
ing much that would otherwise be puzzling and contradictory. 
We now begin to understand why he was seized with such an 
unreasonable terror at the mere thought of marriage. It also 
becomes increasingly clear why Frederick William exclaimed 
with such joy when he farst heard that his son had made Madame 
de Wreech pregnant and why he prayed so fervently that he do 
the same to the Princess of Bevern and many times over. Evi- 
dently Frederick William must have already entertained some 
fears and doubts about Frederick’s sexual competence. 

Frederick himself usually maintained a quite understandable 
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reserve regarding this painful subject. But occasionally when 
forced by circumstances, he would make self-conscious allusions 
to his sexual deficiency. 

To Suhm, the scholarly Saxon diplomat, he confided a year 
before his ascension that he was impotent: “My unfortunate ex- 
perience has made me a physician,” he lamented. 

And to Grumbkow he confessed: “My flesh is sometimes 
weak... .” 

Even at the time when he was besieging that minister with 
his heart-rending pleas that he be saved from the dire calamity 
of marriage, he frankly discussed his sexual incapacity: 


Am I of the wood out of which they carve good husbands? I 
love women, but my love is very unstable, a mere gratification of 
desire followed by disgust. I will keep my word, I will marry, but 
that is enough. Bon jour, Madame, ct bon chemin! 


Seckendorff took a malicious delight in dwelling upon the 
sexual frustration of the Prince: 


His most ardent passion is sensuality. They say that the strength 
of his body is not suficient to sustain him in his evil desires, and 
that he seeks in “gallantries” a vain glory, rather than the gratifica- 
tion of a vicious passion. 


Frederick’s sexual feebleness must have filled him with a tre- 
mendous sense of inferiority before women. It was most likely 
because of this that he hated them with a hatred that had little 
in it of a well-reasoned attitude, Rather, it was a resentment 
of emotionally sustained violence which his own physical de- 
formity generated. 

“A woman,” he ranted savagely to Grumbkow, in explanation 
of his refusal to submit to his marriage, “must never be in the 
government of anything ... above all, let’s have no petticoat 
government anywhere, in any walk of life. I think a man who 
lets a woman rule him is the greatest coward on this earth, un- 
worthy of the honorable name of man... .” 

Most certainly he was not going to be that kind of man! 
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Frederick kept his word. He sighed with relief when the 
messy business of the wedding was over: “Thank God that it is 
over!” he exulted. 

And as for the corpus delicti: “Madame can do as she chooses 
and I shall do as I choose. Vive la bbertél” 

And that was that! 


CHAPTER EIGHT 
Freverick Goes to War 


I 


In THE grassy moors ten miles from Berlin lies the little 
town of Neu-Ruppin. Sparse woodland and undrained peat 
bogs, overflowing into miniature lakes, dot the flat, dreary coun- 
tryside. Here and there in the marshy meadows the lean cows 
of the peasantry are nibbling away morosely at the thin grass. 
Morosely, too, the stolid, silent farmers, worn to the bone with 
incessant toil, go about their labors. Their lives are futile and 
hard and there is something pathetic and frozen in their unsmil- 
ing self-sufhciency. Their faces have unconsciously taken on the 
unyielding, gloomy aspect of their surroundings. They are vil- 
leins and their lives are not their own. They toil the livelong 
day only to enrich their masters and His Majesty Frederick Wil- 
liam. They know no happiness, only the sting of the bailiff’s 
lash and the excise officer’s oppression, 

All day long the life in the town jogs on in a pulseless, slug- 
gish rhythm, The only excitement furnished the inhabitants is 
the occasional roll of the military drums and the shrill insistence 
of the regimental trumpeters, issuing their wordless commands, 
for the Goltz infantry regiment is quartered here with no lesser 
personage than the Crown Prince in command. 

Frederick had come to Neu-Ruppin as colonel of the Goltz 
regiment on February 29, 1732. Except for very short intervals 
when forced by “Jupiter’s” commands to come to Berlin and 
Potsdam for his engagement and marriage, and otherwise to 
sing “hosanna” with filial reverence, he lived all the time in 
Neu-Ruppin. 

His military duties proved deadening to his mind for we find 
him jocularly complaining: “I have just drilled, I drill, 1 shall 
drill, That is all the news... .” Bue lest it should be inferred 
from this remark that he was dissatisfied with his lot, Frederick 
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hastens to add: “I would rather drill here from dawn to dusk 
than live as a rich man at Berlin.” 

Merely to be away from his father was as great a happiness as 
he could hope for after a life of so much storm and suffering. 
And if the price of his liberty had to be the compromise of all 
his ideals, his self-respect and his naturally humane inclinations, 
he was not going to quibble about it in hair-splitting introspec- 
tion. He knew very well how to guard that rarest of treasures: 
his liberty! And no sacrifice he could possibly make was great 
enough for it. 


Frederick to his father: 
Rurrin, 1732. 


... I] have seen in the recruiting regulations that when officers 
know of tall fellows above six feet, they are to give information 
about them, if they are not to be had by fair means. Not far from 
Perleberg, in the territory of Mecklenburg, there is a shepherd who 
is said to be quite six feet four, He is not to be had by fair means, 
but when he is herding his sheep he is alone in the field and with a 
couple of officers and a couple of non-commissioned officers he could 
be got. He is the same the hussars were once sent out after. Some 
of my officers know that part of the country very well. I wish there- 
fore to inquire whether my most all-gractous Lord Father commands 
that he shall be taken or not... . I shall see that it is done quietly 
and without any fuss being made, for ] know the Amtmann of the 
district, and I can shut his mouth. 


The King was charmed. So much devotion from the pettt- 
maitre! Really, it was too wonderful to be true! He then ord- 
ered that the shepherd be lured to the frontier “where he can be 
taken quietly and without fuss.” As for the Prince, he wished to 
assure his Lord Father that the Amtmann “will play the fellow 
into our hands.” 


Il 


Frederick cannot endure the chaplain of his regiment. He 1s 
so sanctimonious! Oh, to be sure, he has nothing against him 
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personally! It is the entire tribe of sanctimonious mummers that 
he objects to. 

The chaplain, however, is not oversensitive. Frederick finds 
him unpleasantly forward and cannot make it any too clear to 
him, both by jibes and by gentle hints, that he is an unwelcome 
guest at his table. But the chaplain, persists doggedly. Did not 
the last commander of the regiment load him with attention and 
love to listen to his inspiring conversation at dinner? Still, the 
Prince is adamant in his resolve to ignore him completely. The 
chaplain is condemned to eat his dinner alone while that insut- 
ferable little snob of a colonel makes merry with the other 
officers! 

Sunday at church. The atmosphere is elevating but drowsy. 
The chaplain is delivering the sermon. The Prince yawns pleas- 
antly. The sycophant officers seeing His Royal Highness yawn 
nearly get lockjaw emulating him. Only the insulted and in- 
jured chaplain seems to be fully awake. His chance to strike 
back has come now. The Prince may be monarch over his 
table but the chaplain is monarch over his pulpit. Who could 
stop him from saying anything he chose to say? He was burst- 
ing with desire to give that little snip of a prince a good dressing 
down! 

“Once upon a time,” he droned in the far off voice of one 
telling a fairy-tale to children, “once upon a time there was 
Herod who had Herodias to dance before him and he gave her 
John the Baptists head for her pains.” 

Frederick sat up with a start. His officers, following his ex- 
ample, almost jumped out of their pews. There was no mistak- 
ing the meaning of the chaplain’s allusion. He was comparing 
the Crown Prince to Herod, his officers to Herodias and who if 
not the chaplain himself, was Saint John the Baptist whose head, 
figuratively speaking, His Royal Highness was chopping off be- 
fore the officers with the sharp axe of his ill-disposed jests? 

Frederick bristled. His officers, taking their cue from him, 
also bristled. Was that insult to the royal honor to be permitted 
to pass? Most certainly not! 

Revenge! thirsted Frederick fiercely. 
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Revenge! echoed the officers, purple with anger. 

That very night, as the chaplain, lying beside his pregnant 
wife, was immersed in the gentle sleep of the blessed and the 
innocent, he was rudely awakened by the burst of firecrackers 
which had been thrown through the open window into his bed. 
An unearthly howl was raised by the attackers and the attacked. 
All the windows in the house were smashed and the chaplain 
and his hysterical wife driven in their night-clothes into the 
courtyard and on top of a dung heap. 

Ghosts! . . . . Were the childhood memories of the Tabaks 


Kollegium orgies coming to life again in Frederick’s own soul? 


NI 


All this time Frederick lived away from the corpus delictt. 
A suitable house had not been found yet for him by the King 
in which to establish 2 ménage for Elizabeth. In this single in- 
stance Frederick rejoiced over his father’s stinginess. It ex- 
tended his freedom from the yoke of wedlock for a little while 
longer, 

However, in the spring of 1734, the threat that he would be 
united under one roof with his wife hung like the sword of 
Damocles over his head. Frederick was actually frightened. 
The King, moved by an unnatural impulse of generosity, had 
presented him with the beautiful palace in Rheinsberg. Fred- 
erick battled for time to frustrate the calamity threatening him. 
He fell upon an ingenious plan. The palace in its present con- 
dition was not suitable to live in. Was he not the Crown Prince 
of Prussia, and did not his wife merit the proper consideration 
due to her high station? 

The King admitted the justice of Frederick’s complaint. Very 
well, let the Princess Elizabeth live temporarily in the palace at 
Schénhausen near Berlin while the palace in Rheinsberg under- 
went the necessary alterations and extensions. 

In the meantime, Frederick continued his military duties at 
Ruppin and visited Elizabeth at Schdnhausen no less than three 
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or four times a year. He performed his visits like a ritual. 
Whether he wished to make sport of Elizabeth out of sheer 
cynicism or because of a deep regret for the unhappy fate to 
which the poor girl was condemned because of him is hard to 
say. But he came with the ostentation of a pious Mohammedan 
entering the inner courtyard of a mosque. He always removed 
his boots in the anteroom at Schénhausen and then went in 
to see Elizabeth in his stockinged feet. He kept a special pair 
of elegant black silk stockings for this cerernony. 

The alterations at Rheinsberg, which were extensive, proceeded 
very slowly. Frederick saw to that.... People wondered 
greatly. The Prince was entirely too leisurely, they thought, in 
the pace he set for his workers on the construction. Did he 
intend to live forever? And besides, was he never going to join 
his wife in respectable wedlock? 

Frederick must have only laughed inwardly at the bafflement 
he was causing in other people’s minds. He continued to plant 
grapevines, melons, cherries, ornamental shrubs and flowers in 
his garden at Ruppin whenever his military duties permitted. 
The bucolic avocations were then de rigueur at Versailles and 
Frederick had decided to go in for gardening. Nature and its 
beauties in those precious days were regarded primarily as a 
charming backdrop for pensive and studied: meditation, amours, 
plaisance and the perfumed mannered arts. They were also the 
interminable subject for stilted verse in the pseudo-classic man- 
ner. And Frederick was not among the least of those who sinned 
in this respect, not even excepting the verse. 

The lite of the Crown Prince rambled on in this uneventful, 
uncertain way. To make plans for the future was futile; the 
young fatalist had the conviction that life could only be lived 
for the moment, trusting to a merciful providence for what came 
after. His time he divided between his military duties at Rup- 
pin and his construction work on the Rheinsberg estate, which 
lay only twelve miles away. 

Boredom was already beginning to get the best of him when 
the martial drums began to beat the alarums of war and its 
primal music heated even his pacifist blood with its fever. 
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Augustus the Strong had finally departed this life, mourned 
only by his three hundred and fifty-four legitimized bastards. 
But as for Russia and France, Prussia and Austria and the 
smaller fry of robber states, they rejoiced mightily over the 
Strong one’s death. They now whetted their capacious imperial- 
istic appetites with plans for the immediate partition of Poland. 

The spark to ignite the conflict between all the hungry ones 
was the accession of Augustus’ son. Before the old King died 
he had made frantic efforts to avert the disaster he clearly saw 
impending. He wished to come to a definite understanding with 
all his enemies who had naturally masqueraded all along as his 
bosom friends. To safeguard the succession of his line, he was 
eager to bribe Russia with Courland, Prussia with West Prussia, 
and Austria with the County of Zips and, what was more im- 
portant still, he accepted and recognized the Pragmatic Sanction, 
which legal instrument had been initiated by the Emperor 
Charles VI to ensure the ascension of his daughter Maria Theresa 
to the imperial throne, as he had no sons. 

The villain in the story of governmental rapine was none 
other than His Most Christian Majesty, Louis XV. Besides hav- 
ing for his father-in-law Stanilas Leszynski, the Pretender to the 
Polish succession, he also possessed a finer and better equipped 
military force than all the others combined. This made him 
righteously bellicose when on October 5, 1733, Augustus III was 
elected by the Diet to succeed his father. 

French troops immediately invaded Lorraine. The Russian 
army triumphantly invested Warsaw. Thereupon the Diet was 
hastily summoned by the Emperor. It voted to declare war on 
France. 

Throughout all this political excitement and talk of war Fred- 
erick continued to live a sort of charmed though uninteresting 
existence. What did it all concern him! Life was good. It 
those lunatics wished to fight, let them fight. As for him, he 
preferred tending his vegetable patch in Rheinsberg in Arcadian 
simplicity. 

I am here [he wrote to Wilhelmine] in my quiet retreat. The 
way I feel, France can be destroyed by the Emperor, the Kingdom 
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of Antichrist exterminated, the Holy Roman Empire turned upside 
down: yet J will not bestir myself. I think neither of Vienna, nor 
of Paris; Watsaw is a city of which 1 know. nothing and the Rhine 
is to me an unknown river. If my dinner is only served and I can 
have a jolly time with friends, and if no storm harms my modest 
hut, let things move on as they will. 


But when war was finally declared by the Diet, and Prussia 
with the rest of the allies began mobilizing her army for the 
fray, Frederick's attitude of indifference underwent a complete 
change. Was it the boredom and the colorlessness of his un- 
eventful life that made him suddenly see in war the possibility 
of releasing his pent-up youthful energy, and by identification 
with his fellow men in the drama of death on the battlefeld, 
become ennobled and rise higher than his own stature? Or 
may it not have been instead a coldly-reasoned decision on his 
part to launch his apprenticeship as world conqueror? Alex- 
ander of Macedonia and the quest for the fulfillment of his 
datmon, the Greek idealization of death in conflict, the dream 
of worldly greatness which he had nurtured in Custrin and 
which he hoped to achieve through the aggrandizement of his 
House, all combined to make him now strain at the leash. And 
his joy is indescribable when he is informed by the King that 
he wishes him to accompany the Prussian contingent which is 
shortly to be sent to join the troops concentrating at Phillipsburg 
on the Rhine under the command of Prince Eugene, the im- 
perial chancellor. ‘To Grumbkow he writes his gratification 
over the new turn of events: 


[ shall be delighted, for I fear that otherwise the strength of my 
arm may decay in repose. Ac present I have stil! time to become a 
military student. At thirty one no longer has the disposition for 
learning, and such a business as that of war deserves something 
better than the application of old age. The soldier must be reared 
and nourished, and practical experience, premature rather than late, 
should be his teacher. War, outside our confines and limits, can 
but be useful and necessary. It corrects luxury and ostentation, 
teaches sobriety and abstinence, It makes the body capable of sup- 
porting fatigues and uproots all that is effeminate. 
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The Prussian army is already moving to its destination. Fred- 
erick accompanies it, bearing with him the stern admonition 
from his father to learn: 


... fully and carefully in detail, not only of the regular service 
but in all detail; he shall learn how the soldiers’ shocs are made, 
and how long a time they can be worn... . The Prince shall go 
thus from the smallest detail concerning the seldier to the greatest— 
from the shoe to the cannon of the heavy artillery. He shall pass 
immediately into the regular service in order to train himself up to 
the dispostitones generalissimini, 


For once, father and son were of one mind! 


IV 


Frederick had reason to be elated. Was he not going to learn 
the art of war from one of the greatest military geniuses of the 
age? 

In the feid, Prince Eugene was not so readily accessible to 
Frederick as the jatter had expected. Constantly he was being 
surrounded by a swarm of generals loaded with maps and plans. 
Frederick found it hardly possible to edge in a word under such 
circumstances. Perhaps the shrewd Eugene deliberately wished 
to keep Frederick at a distance and thus show him his place? 
The Crown Prince felt peeved. Whether for this personal feel- 
ing of resentment or because of a gradual realization that the 
reputation of the Prince of Savoy’s military genius had been 
grossly inflated, Frederick wrote to the Prussian general De 
Camas on September 11, 1734, that che present campaign, as he 
saw it with his own eyes, was an excellent example of what a 
campaign should not be. He was amazed at “the confusion and 
disorder which reign in this army.” Certainly he had different 
ideas on the subject. But who ever thought of consulting him 
about it? 

‘The whole war was taking on a comic opera character, But 


what could he, Frederick, do about it? He confides his senti- 
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ments ironically to Wilhelmine: “I do not feel at all sorry for 
the German Empire. One can only say: Tu las voulu, Georges 
Dandin!” 

. Whoever asked the allies to go to war in the first place when 
they were neither sufficiently prepared nor equipped for a de- 
‘cisive duel with France? And if they wished ta prolong the 
carnage, by all means let them cut each other’s throats: “Jf the 
gentlemen wish to return home, I say to them: ‘Le friends again.’ 
If they don’t, let them make war on each other.” 

Frederick is himself surprised at the callousness of his attitude: 
“Perhaps my cold-bloodedness goes too far and I become only an 
observer of their battles.” 

This phenomenal trait in Frederick—-to be a detached observer 
of the antics of the rest of mankind without ever permitting his 
own emotions to get the best of him, to pick the minds and 
souls of men to pieces as a sadistic child tears the wings of a 
butterly—grew in measure with the years and accumulating ex- 
perience. It was not by any means heartlessness, as a hurried 
judgment might suggest. The dispassionate philosopher search- 
ing for truth, the gloomy realist, the perceptive artist and the 
frustrated idealist, combined to produce this coldly scrutinizing, 
morbidly analyzing Mephistopheles in him. 

The limitations of Prince Eugene’s military genius, as he 
recognized them, fired him with an unquenchable thirst for 
outshining him in heroic exploits. Let him but become King, 
and they would see of what metal he was cast! 

The will to power is compulsive. Frederick’s imagination 
takes flight. He seizes his poetic lyre and striking it sonorously, 
chants his “Ode to Fame”: 


O Rahm, dem ich zum Offer dringe 

All meine Kurzweil und Begier, 

O Ruhm, du meines Glaubens Scéiwinge, 
Goran’ meme Taten deine Zier. 


But why do his ecstatic fingers suddenly fall nervelessly from 
the strings of his lyre and a look of horror creep into his eyes? 
By what mysterious inner bidding does he now moan a dirge for 
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the dying, a lament for the living and a curse against the human 
infamy of bloodshed and destruction? 


Enrdlé dessous les banniéres 

De ce Dieu rempl: de furexr, 
Tandis qu'il ravageait la terre, 
fiat sa conserver ma doucetr. 


Aa! mortels, quelle est votre erreur, 
De préter vos main meurtriéres, 

Et vas talens et vos lumteéves, 

Au meurtre, au carnage, a Phorreur? 


Since man first began to reflect, the dualism in all things was 
made manifest to him. The coeval spirits of good and evil, 
Ahura Mazda and Angra Mainyu, striving against one another 
to the end of time, merge in the nature of man to give him unity 
as well as unceasing conflict. 


V 


The King, much concerned over the safety of his troops, comes 
to camp to see the lay of the land. He utilizes his short stay to 
good advantage. In other words, he takes it out on Frederick 
in fierce quarrels and reproaches. Mercy me! but the scamp is 
hiding something. Out with it! Why are your sympathies 
French? 

Frederick is stunned. He becomes confused. Of all absurdi- 
ties! Who ever told his most gracious Papa such an untruthe 
But Frederick William winks craftily. Never mind, he knows 
what there is to be known, and let there be no further conceal- 
ment from him, or else... 

Frederick shudders. “The King hates me like sin!” he in- 
forms Wilhelmine on March g, 1734. 

Is he to be taken back to the. old rack? He had consoled him- 
self with the thought that the nightmare of his life dwelled 
already in the dim past. And now it was to be resurrected for 


him again. 
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“The King is more difficult than ever,” he again complains 
bitterly to his sister on July 2, 1734. “He is content with nothing 
and has lost whatsoever could be called gratitude for all one can 
do him. As to his health, it is one day better, another worse, 
but his legs are always swollen.” 

However, God be praised! The old duffer has only come 
for a short visit. 

“Judge for yourself what my joy must be to get out of that 
vileness.” 


VI 


The cold weather set in and the contending armies, of their 
own accord, had retired into winter quarters. The proximity 
of the field camp to Baireuth suggested to Frederick that a 
visit to his sister might be in place and so on October 5 he 
descended upon her and almost prostrated her with joy at the 
unexpectedness of his visit. 

Poor Wilhelmine had been struggling against the current ever 
since she departed with her husband from Berlin on January 
1i, 1732, ta share his wretched life at the petty court of Baireuth. 
Before leaving she had promised her father to return the follow- 
ing summer for her confinement. But when the time came for 
her to go to Berlin she wrote that she was too ill to travel. One 
misfortune after another had befallen her. Her father's and 
mother’s maltreatment of her and the terrors which she had to 
undergo during the past few years had broken her in spirit as 
well as in health. 

She wrote to Frederick on July 16, 1732: “I am gradually be- 
coming as accustomed to being ill as ta my daily bread.” 

When Wilhelmine finally was ready for the journey to Pots- 
dam with her new-born infant, her father-in-law, the miserly old 
Margrave Frederick Karl, flatly refused to give her the necessary 
moaney for the journey. He pleaded financial embarrassment 
and his sensitive Prussian daughter-in-law, too proud to press 
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him any further, retired into her inner shell in humiliation. 
Instead, she implored her father to advance her the money for 
traveling expenses. Frederick William grumbled and grudg- 
ingly sent her the money. 

For Wilhelmine, coming to Berlin was only escaping a lesser 
evil for a greater one. The King and Queen lost no oppor- 
tunity to insult her and humble her pride. They treated her 
wretchedly and forced her to listen all day long to “hateful 
things” so that she was forced to lament to Frederick that she 
fele as if she were “only a beggar.” 

But of all her humiliations she suffered most from the con- 
temptuous way in which her father treated her husband, the 
Hereditary Prince Frederick. ‘The miserable beggar! What 
claims could he bring forward that he should be treated as an 
honorable man? He could not even pay his high-born wife’s 
traveling expenses to her father, the great King of Prussia. 
Ptuil 

Frederick William let his daughter know that it was unjust 
of her and her beggar of a husband to stay in Berlin and eat him 
out of his house. True, his parental heart was grieved over his 
child’s financial plight, and with his characteristic generosity, 
which as all the world knew had made him very often the vic- 
tim of plotting people’s greed, he was quite ready to entertain 
Wilhelmine and her husband at lunch “but in the evening we 
must be prepared to fast.” 

The excitement and the mortification proved too great for 
the luckless son-in-law. He took to bed with heart trouble and 
lay very ill for many weeks. Wilhelmine fared even worse. 
Her ill-health, which had begun in Berlin because of her close 
confinement after Frederick had been apprehended in his flight, 
was now aggravated by her parents’ treatment of her and her 
husband. She was seized with a lingering fever. Her eyes sank 
deeper and deeper in their sockets. Her former paiety and 
optimism were gone and a crushing sadness had taken their 
place. 

Two years later, in March, 1734, she wrote to Frederick in 
recollection of the never-to-be-forgotten visit: “They made me 
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almost insane and it had a detrimental effect on my health, so 
that I still feel it today.” 


And on another occasion: 


To return to Berlin would mean suicide for me! Because I know 
what I have suffered there. The Queen hates me, and she treats me 
in that spirit so that I myself cannot understand how I could endure 
it all. I feel the bitterness of an outcast of society; my best friends 
have thrown stones at me. You have been my only consolation, 


And now her “only consolation” sits regarding her with dis- 
tant, coldly appraising eyes. With dirgeful intonation she tells 
him of her dire poverty. Her father-in-law is so miserly! Her 
husband is so weak and helpless! True enough, argues Fred- 
erick, life in the ducal court is wretched and mean. But why 
engage in ostentatious living? He can well understand one liv- 
ing pretentiously for reasons of state in order to keep up with 
the hollow mockery of other rulers’ splendor. But why carry on 
the empty pretense of a court when the principality back of 
it was small and poverty-stricken? Really, he cannot heip but 
be surprised at his beloved sister! Is it only to the empty vani- 
ties of pomp that her former philosophical enthusiasms have 
led her? 


Wilhelmine notes in her Mémoires: 


After dinner, being alone with me, he said: “Our father is reach- 
ing his end. He will not live out the month. I know F have made 
| you great promises but I am not in a condition to keep them, I will 
give you half of the sum which the late King lent you. I think you 
will have every reason to be satished with it.” I answered that my 
regard for him had never been of an interested nature, that I would 
never ask anything of him but the continuance of his friendship and 
did not wish one sou if it would in the least inconvenience him. 
“No, nol” said he, “you shall have those 100,000 thalers, I have 
destined them for you.” 


Frederick’s imagination now took wing. Already he saw the 
King dead and himself sitting on the throne waving his golden 
scepter. 
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People will be much surprised [continued he] to see me act quite 
differently from what they had expected. They imagine that I am 
going to spend all my treasures and that money will become as 
common as pebbles in Berlin. They will find I know better. I 
mean to increase my army and to leave all other things on the ald 
footing. I wil have every consideration for the Queen, my mother, 
and will sate her with honors, but I do not intend that she shall 
meddle in my affairs, and if she will try, she will find that out. 


Hearing these unconsoling words from her “only consolation” 


Wilhelmine was filled with rancor: 


I fell from the clouds on hearing al] that and did not know if I 
was dreaming or waking. He then questioned me on the affairs of 
this country. | gave him the details of them. He said to me: 
“When your goose of a father-in-law dies, I advise you to break up 
the whole court and reduce yourselves to the footing of a private 
gentleman’s establishment in order to pay your debts. In real truth, 
you have no need of so many people and you must try also to reduce 
the waves of those whom yeu cannot help keepine, 


And let her not be a snob and put on airs! She, as well as he, 
knew perfectly well that they had not been living in any too 
magnificent a style at home. Why so proud and mighty all of 
a sudden? “You have been accustomed to live at Berlin with 
a table of four dishes. That is all you want here and I will 
invite you now and then to Berlin which will spare table and 
housekeeping.” 

At these awful words Wilhelmine becomes drenched in self- 
pity. After all she too has a érustrated will to power. Now 
what is to become of it? “For a long while my heart had been 
getting big. I could not restrain my tears upon hearing all 
these indignities,” 

“Why do you cry?” asked Frederick with an innocent face, 
knowing only too well the reason. “Ah! ah! You are in low 
spirits, 1 see. We must dissipate that dark humor. The music 
waits us. I will drive that fit out of you by an air or two on the 
flute.” He then gave her his hand and led her into the other 
toom. She sat down to the harpsichord which she inundated 
with her tears.... 
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VII 


While yet in the field, the alarming news reached Frederick 
that his father was very ill. This made him dance with joy. For 
one thing, his father’s death would leave him free. For another, 
he thirsted to avenge alli of his life’s suffering and humiliation, 
and being powerless himself to effect it, left this pleasant task 
to the King’s gout, dropsy and bad lungs. 

Frederick William was now so swollen with water that a 
splashing sound was heard within his torso and limbs every 
time he moved] It must have sounded like music to his heart- 
less son’s ears for we find Frederick writing to Wilhelmine, at 
first in 2 sanctimonious tone and finally, discarding all the un- 
pleasant masks, frankly cynical: 


The news we have of the King is very bad; he is in a sad way 
and is not expected to live long. I have taken the resolution ta 
console myself for what may happen, for after al!, ] ain quite per- 
suaded that as long as he lives I shall not have any sort of goed time 
and | shall find a hundred reasons against one which shall make 
you forget him fast enough; for what gives you tenderness for him 
is, my very dear sister, that you have not seen him for a very long 
time, but if you were to see him again, I think you would leave him 
to repose in peace without regret. Let us console ourscives together. 


But the King’s tenacity to life was quite extraordinary. Instead 
of consoling one another over his expected death, Frederick 
and Wilhelmine were forced to console themselves over his 
obstinate refusal to die. Frederick William, strangely enough, 
was utterly convinced that he was going to die. And when a 
man bears a conviction about his own destruction everyone else 
is only too eager to believe him. The Emperor and Prince 
Eugene, Seckendorff and Grumbkow and for that matter, all 
the world, held their breath waiting for the King to die. 

Poor Frederick William could not breathe because of the in- 
flammation of his lungs. There was imminent danger of his 
choking to death. To lie in bed was out of the question, He 
was deposited in his old rolling chair and his servants raced up 
and down the corridors with him te make him forget, in move- 
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ment, his racking pain. Often when the tedium became un- 
endurable he ordered a company of two hundred of his beloved 
giants to go through their drill in his room, or else he would 
invite a few of the old Tabaks Kollegium stalwarts to come and 
smoke a pipe with him to remind him of happier days. Ahl 
the King sighed in sad reminiscence. There were happier days, 
long ago, so long ago that it all appeared like a forgotten dream. 

But not for one moment did he allow himself to forget that as 
sure as there was a Day of Judgment he was doomed to die. 
Was he afraid? Oh no! Not he! To show how little he really 
cared, he ordered his envoy at The Hague to purchase two black 
marbie coffins for him and “Fiechen.” And to “Old Gunpowder 
Dessauer” he wrote with lofty courage: “I am ready to quit 
the world as Your Dilection knows and has various times heard 
me say. One ship sails faster, another slower, but they all come 
to one port. Let it be with me then as the Most High has 
determined.” 

The King’s resignation to death had some justification. His 
health grew worse from day to day. Seckendorff’s nephew, who 
kept a diary during this trying period, reveals in what a serious 
condition he found himself. 


SEPTEMBER 30, 1734. 


Yesterday, for half an hour, the King could get no breath, He 
keeps them continually rolling him about the room, and cries: 


“Aart! Agr!” 
OcroseEr S. 


The nigger tells me things are better. The King begins to bring 
up phlegm, drinks a great deal of oat-meal water, says to the nigger: 
“Pray diligently all of you, perhaps I shall not have to die!” 


Three weeks later young Seckendorff again makes a note in 
his diary: 

The nigger tells me that he has a bad opinion of the King's 
health. If you roll the King a little fast in his bath chair, you hear 


the water rumble in his body. The King gets into passions, has 
beaten his pages so that it is feared apoplexy will take him. 
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On October 10, 1734, the day after Frederick had parted with 
Wilhelmine in Baireuth, he received an urgent jetter from his 
mother telling him of the King’s illness and that “He wants 
to talk to you and asks after you only.” 

But his love for Frederick is double edged. He also curses 
and threatens him at the same time. And so Sophie Dorothea 
ends her letter with the admonition that when he meets his 
father Frederick is to act “boldly and without fear.” 

On October 12, Frederick arrived in Potsdam and went in to 
see the King immediately. The interview was surprisingly 
pleasant. Frederick William, adopting the declamatory style of 
a dying man, addressed a long-winded peroraticn to his son, 
whom he now affectionately called “Fritzchen,” on how to live 
like a good Christian and be a wise ruler of his people. And, 
lest the facetious perit-maftre should take his counsel lightly, 
he whipped himself into a blind fury and rasped: “If you do 
not manage well and everything goes topsy-turvy, I shall laugh 
at you from the grave.” 

And “Fritzchen,” according to young Seckendorff, who was 
present, “cried the eyes out of his head.” 


Vill 


it was already a foregone conclusion that the King would soon 
die. Prince Eugene did not wish to be caught napping, knowing 
well that it is always the early bird that catches the worm. He 
began to ingratiate himself in Frederick’s affections, told him 
how brilliant and promising he was and even offered to serve 
as his mentor in matters concerning the government and the 
military. It now began to appear that Seckendorff had over- 
reached himself with subtlety, which invariably is the fate of 
too clever people. In fact so much so that Frederick plainly 
began to show him his hostility and irritation. His successor, 
decided Prince Eugene, must be persona grata to the Crown 
Prince, “of a good and merry disposition” and more open handed 
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than Seckendorff about little tokens of esteem. He found this 
pheenix in Kaunitz who came to Berlin at the beginning of 
1735 and who energetically applied himself to winning over 
Frederick to the imperial cause. 

Notwithstanding all of Eugene’s wiles, Frederick ably out- 
fenced him in strategy. He lent an amiable ear to all that the 
imperial chancellor suggested and skillfully evaded committing 
himself to any of his plans. An alliance with France seemed 
to him more desirable for the present, With this end in view, 
he approached La Cheétardie and offered to throw in his lot 
with France. ‘The peace negotiations, which were on now, 
Frederick suggested should be protracted purposely until his 
father died, but under no circumstance must a final agreement 
be reached. To be frank, he had already ordered Grumbkow 
to withdraw from all peace moves for Prussia. With Prussia’s 
aid, Frederick was convinced, France was in a position to give 
a sound trouncing to Russia and the Empire. 

“Bring your government round about to this,” he theretore 
urged La Chétardie, “in order to form a plan before it gets too 
late, so that we might come readily to an understanding.” 

Frederick felt so certain that his father would not live through 
the year that he began planning a comprehensive governmental 
program. He drew up regulations concerning internal as well 
as foreign affairs and with his father’s passion for minutiz he 
even defined the future relations of the royal family, the ser- 
vants, the ministers, the members of the court and the foreign 
envoys. His principal concern, however, was with the complete 
reorganization of the army, justice and administration, in accord- 
ance with his own ideas on how each department should 
function. 

But how does the old adage go: “Man proposes and God dis- 
poses”? Old “Jupiter” was as stubborn as a mule. He clung 
tenaciously to life and for all his son’s deep disappoimtment re- 
fused to die. A man of his character does not die so easily! 
Indeed, things came to such a pass that Frederick could not 
keep his chagrin to himself any longer and poured out his woe 
to Wilhelmine: 
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PoTspaM, JANUARY 10, 1735. 


.«. With regard to the King, I must with the createst amaze- 
ment inform you that he is completely recuperated, has begun to 
walk and is healehier than I. 1 uined with him yesterday and I can 
assure you that he ate and drank for tour. He will leave for Berlin 
in cight days and I am quite certain he will ride on horseback in 
two weeks. This is as extraordinary a wonder as has ever come te 


pass. 


CHAPTER NINE 
Tue Tremece of FRrenpsHIp 
] 


To know life’s limitations, to make no demands upon it, 
and to reconcile oneself to the chance joys that it throws 
out as the inconstant sea its pretty tinted shells upon a careless 
beach, that wisdom of living is already half an admission of 
defeat. And Frederick, in one of his rare moods, when he dis- 
carded the cynical mask of a laughing satyr and spoke from the 
depths of his heart, admits this defeat. Gone are most of his 
illusions about life. He has clung to them as long as his numb 
spirit has been able to. Now, with the ripening wisdom that 
much unhappy experience brings, he finds himself a light trav- 
cler with little idealistic baggage to trundle along with him on 
a road that is dark and wearisome and that seems to lead 
nowhere. 

When Frederick reflects upon the transitory joys of the living, 
the world is not big enough to hold his anguish. Futile and 
senseless appears now his grandiose ambition for personal glory 
and worldly power. He cannot bear to stiile his grief within 
himself—-zlone, as within a tomb. Far away, separated from 
him by hundreds of miles and an ocean of frustration, lives 
Wilhelmine, the protector of his childhood, the consoler of his 
boyhood, the martyred friend of his youth, To her he turns 
for sympathy and understanding in his ever-recurring doubt 
and sorrow: 


Disgusted with the world in every direction as ] am, I give myself 
to reflections which make me realize more and more that no stable 
and permanent happiness is to be found here below and that the 
more one knows the world, the more one is disgusted with it, fiad- 
ing more vexation and unhappiness than matter for joy and happi- 
ness, 

ar 
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What then is to be sought? What other compensation can 
life offer? That, Frederick is determined to discover for him- 
self, not vicariously through the accumulated wisdom of the 
sages or in the realm of ideas, but by actual experience, like 
Koheleth, the gentle cynic of Ecclesiastes. 


Il 


Frederick had engaged the brilliant young architect Knobels- 
dorf as “intendant” of Rheinsberg. He had him build a tower 
to house his library. Was it merely the pretty conceit of a poet 
to make his study on top of the world, so to speak, from whose 
rarefied heights he could look down magnificently, like an alien 
god, upon the absurd antics of the canaille below? If true, then 
we can readily understand the motive that made him have 
Pesne paint a fresco on one of the ceilings at Rheinsberg rep- 
resenting in charming rococo style the Sun-God Apollo storming 
upwards through the morning clouds to victory. Strangely 
enough, Apollo was always Frederick’s favorite in the Greek 
pantheon and nothing gave him so much frank delight as to 
be called Apollo. His master-in-cynicism, Voltaire, flattered him 
constantly with the sonorous salutation: “Apollo of the North!” 
And Frederick beamed with self-conscious pleasure even though 
he read through the well-calculated designs of the subtle genius. 
Human nature is that bizarre! 

The Rheinsberg palace presented an imposing spectacle. 
Standing in the midst of a maze of lakes and lagoons, it offered 
Frederick a tranquil relief from the hurly-burly of court life. 
Here, in the deep silence that hung over the greensward, daz- 
zlingly shimmering in the sun, he would watk in quiet medita- 
tion along the shaded avenues of tall linden and beech trees. 
Or he would ramble out into the wooded hills and cultivated 
fields and into the lictle village that nestled nearby. 

One of the first drastic changes Frederick made on taking 
possession of the palace was to throw out all the execrably 
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painted military pictures of a gory nature which, sneered he, 
the superior art connoisseur, “the ladies love to the point 
of madness: it is painting for the hangman.” These canvases 
he replaced with charming, sensitive Watteaus, Bouchers and 
Chardins. If he were to start his career like a civilized and cul- 
tured human being he might as well be thorough in everything. 
To the sensitive, discerning Frederick, a bad picture, an inane 
poem or a dull musical composition was one of the major irri- 
tants life could hold out for him. 

Here, too, in Rheinsberg, Frederick laid out a garden abound- 
ing in fruits and vegetables, And on summer days when the 
golden twilight softened the contours of all objects into a har- 
monious neutrality he and his friends would retire to a cool 
arbor in the garden which he had had Knobelsdorf build, and 
there they would while away the pleasant moments in lingering 
philosophical and literary conversations. Twice weekly there 
would be fireworks displays. Rockets would be sent up into 
the sky and breaking in a thousand points of light would dis- 
solve into nothingness even as did the learned company’s stilted 
philosophical conversations. Also there were boat rides on ihe 
lake on warm nights when all nature, lying transhgured in the 
moonlight, would by its enchantment make Frederick and his 
companions burst into song. Then the green hills bowed low 
their voices in echo and sang in chorus with them across the 
still lake. 

It was an extraordinary company of friends with which Fred- 
erick has surrounded himself here in Rheinsberg to make his 
life with his superfluous wife more endurable. Heading them 
in his affections was Dietrich von Keyserling, a young 
nebieman from Courland. Learned, chivalrous, generous to a 
fault, ebullient in spirits and dashing in his ways, he must have 
reminded Frederick somewhat of his much-lamented Katte and 
perhaps for this reason found more attraction in his eyes. His 
musical talents were considerable and were intensified by an 
enthusiasm that was an essential part of his nature. Since one 
of Frederick’s great passions was music, they found an additional 
bond to draw them together. Like any other young man ot 
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twenty-four Frederick felt flattered that a man fully fourteen 
years his senior should pay such rapturous court to him. 


The Baron de Keyserling is at the head of these happy subjects. 
His apartment is never empty. His doors are all marked with the 
name “Casarion” which the King has bestowed upon him and of 
which he seems to me to make a dangerous use. He receives about 
fifty letters either of congratulation or on business every day and 
employs several secretaries to write the answers... . A torrent of 
verses flows from his pen. ... He daily receives trifling presents 
from the King, which have the same effect on his mind as the 
greatest favors on others. He jumps abour in the gardens and all! 
through the palace with a little amber pipe at his buttonhole. He 
plays on the bass viel. Fle sings, laughs and jokes. ... I think he 
will have a transport au cerveau.* 


Years after, upon the death of this charming man, Maupertuis, 
the scientist and bitter enemy of Voltaire, when delivering the 
Eloge on him before the Berlin Academy of Sciences, aptly de- 
“scribed his extraordinary friendship for Frederick: “It was not 
a tranquil feeling which he had for the King, it was a genuine 
passion. He desired that the whole world should see him, know 
him and love him.... He was too fond of showing attentions 
to people and doing them services.” 

In other words: the crabby, ingrown Maupertuis resented the 
expansive, hearty Keyserling because he was a littke too good 
and generous. 

Next to Keyserling in the Crown Prince's regard and quite 
a contrast to him both in temperament and outlook was the 
thirty-six year old Charles Etienne Jordan, a former Lutheran 
minister whom Frederick once characterized as: 


Skeptical atem, Jordan dear, 
By taste refined, by rule severe. 


The son of a Huguenot refugee, Jordan had traveled widely 
in Holland, France and England. His gentle, subdued and re- 
flective nature made him well-suited for scholarly pursuits which 
he cultivated with a quiet diligence if not with great distinction. 


*Account by Baron Bielefeld, one of the chosen ones at Rheinsberg. 
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He had written a littke book which had drawn Frederick’s appre- 
clative attention to him. And as if this were not enough he 
possessed the further personal allurement of having had intel- 
lectual intercourse with the immortal Voltaire! Nominally 
Frederick made him his librarian. But he was more than that. 
He was his literary mentor as well, correcting his verses and 
guiding his reading and study. 

Keyserling and Jordan, Frederick boasted warmly, were his 
“family.” They were his inseparable companions and in part 
compensated him for the love and affection he had vainly 
hungered for from his parents buc which he did not want, and 
possibly could not get, from his wife. 

Others in this fellowship at Rheinsberg, which Frederick in 
one of his fantastic flights of imagination had named “Remus- 
berg” after its fictional founder Remus, were Beausobre and 
Reinbeck, two learned gentlemen whom Frederick paid the 
supreme compliment of being among those who “love truth, 
who are philosophers.” There was also Baron de la Matte 
Fouqué, who in Frederick’s old age became one of his inti- 
mates: von Suhm, the learned Saxon ambassador who was an 
ardent Wolfhist, old Manteufiel, the philosophical ex-Prime Min- 
ister of Saxony who also was of the Leibnicz persuasion, Baron 
Poéllnitz, the old drunkard and former Tabaks Kollegium stal- 
wart who now found it more profitable to attach himself to the 
“Rising Sun” and serve as his spy on the King, and La Chétardie, 
the French ambassador for whom Frederick had more of a 
political need than a feeling of friendship. However, he told 
him confidentially that he was his ami particulier. For that 
matter, he told everyone he came in contact with, let heaven 
be his witness, if he were not his ami particulier! Why not? 
Since telling people that cost nothing, and besides, made every- 
one feel good and well disposed toward him. 

Then of course there was the wretched Elizabeth and her lady 
attendants, gross, provincial hussies, whom Frederick accepted 
only on sufferance. The cheeriest of them all was Frau von 
Brandt, a lady much concerned “with intrigues” and a spy, no 
doubt, planted by some interested foreign power, and the hand- 
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some Frau von Morien, a lady with a gay past whom Frederick 
descriptively had dubbed “La Tourbillon.” Péllnitz, the old 
roué, was much shocked by her manner of speaking “of the 
Queen at table in such unreserved language that even the men 
blushed.” 

It is indeed curious to observe that those individuals who have 
never had a happy childhood, who have never known much the 
carefree delights of laughter, play and make-believe, are often 
prone to indulge this suppressed latent inclination in their 
maturer years when the occasion lends itself to childish pranks 
without fear of losing face. Frederick, who had never played 
much as a child, felt an irresistible desire to do a little clowning 
now that the baleful parental eye was not on him. Inasmuch 
as orders of all descriptions were in vogue then and his reading 
of epic poetry was extensive, he saw no reason why he should 
not found a little order of his own with the symbolic ritual and 
claptrap that went with it. 

Out of the Bayard epic he fashioned his new brotherhood, a 
sort of Round Table concoction with twelve ministering knights 
who bore high-sounding soubriquets and who were sworn to 
live “without fear and without reproach.” Frederick assumed 
the virtuous name of “the Constant,” Keyserling, of “Cesarion,” 
Jordan, “Hephaston,” Manieuffel, “Baron Carefree,” Fouqué, 
“the Chaste,” and his brother-in-law who was now the Margrave 
of Baireuth, “the Knight of the Golden Quiver.” 

So they all went about, parily of their own inclination and 
partly to please Frederick, play-acting the livelong day. They 
also performed numerous plays, Racine’s tragedies mostly, for 
Frederick was more profoundly moved by them than by any 
other writer's. He even played some of the leading réles in 
them as that of Philoctetes and Mithridates. One would expect 
that Frederick should have been deeply moved by Shakespeare 
but surprisingly enough he regarded the Bard of Avon’s plays 
as trifling and inane and unworthy of being read or produced. 

Frederick often played the gallant now. He took delight in 
the society of the ladies. He organized balls of the most fash- 
jionable kind. Baron Bielefeld rolled his eyes heavenward and 
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kissed the tips of his fingers ecstatically, like the passionate 
Frenchman he was not, at the wonderful sight of the Crown 
Prince dancing a quadrille. What case! What charm! What 
grace! What elegance! What chic! Also his Royal Highness’ 
personal appearance was not to be glossed over. Once he even 
saw him dressed dazzlingly “in a seladon—preen silk coat, gar- 
nished with bread silver brancebourgs and tassels, and a richly 
embroidered waistcoat of silver brocade.” 

It hardly need be emphasized here that Frederick feigned 
much of the delight he took in the charming ladies’ company. 
Was it perhaps engineered as a state policy? There had been, 
of late, much public speculation over the Crown Prince’s sexual- 
ity. Rumor multiplied by rumor received its final substantiation 
in the fact the Princess Elizabeth was childless. Whose fault 
was it, the Prince’s or the Princess’? It was the all-absorbing 
conundrum of the day.... 

Everybody felt greatly concerned: the royal family, Frederick’s 
Rheinsberg entourage, the foreign chancelleries, the court gos- 
sips and Frederick’s personal enemies. Not meaning to be over 
inquisitive, but was not three years sufficient time for the Prince 
to imprepnate his wife if he were capable of it? 

Manreuffel, the grizzly oid statesman, who was on a visit to 
the King in Berlin, obviously refers to this alarming situation 
in his letter to Freuerick, cated August 26, 1736: “...1 am well 
persuaded Your Royal Flighness wili regulate ali that to per- 
fection, and so manage that your fair sex will be charmed to nd 
themselves with you at Rheinsberg and you charmed to have 
them there.” 

Now to the all-important matter of procreation: “But permit 
me, Your Royal Highness, to repeat in this place, what I one 
day took the liberty of saying here at Berlin: Nothing in the 
world would better suit the present interests of Your Royal 
Highness and of us all than some heir of Your Highness’ 
making!” 

Maniteuffel seems to be of the opinion that His Royal High- 
ness’ sexual impotence is of psychic origin. For he proceeds 
now to recommend: “Perhaps the tranquil convenience with 
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which Your Royal Highness at Rheinsberg can now attend to 

that object, will be of better effect than all those hasty and transi- 

tory visits at Berlin were. At least I wish it with all my heart.” 
Frederick to Manteuffel: 


Raxinssenc, SLUTEMBER, 23, 1736. 
My vERY DEAR GENERAL! 


I am very much obliged to you for the wishcs you make con- 
cerning my propagation. [ will have the same destiny as the stags 
who are actually rutting... . I] donot know wheitier it will be good 
or bad luck for our nephews and for oar posterity. Kingdoms al- 
ways find successors and it is of no mattcy, for instance, when a 
throne remains vacant. 


Frederick’s unfailing sense of humor comes of good stead to 
him now. Other men in his place would have displayed irrita- 
tion, resentment and even fierce hostility at such embarrassing 
interference and indelicate reflection on his virility. But Fred- 
erick realizes only too well that anger will only complicate mat- 
ters the more and he wisely decides to turn this delicate subject 
into a pretext for bons mots and good-natured chaffing.... 


iI} 


A useful life but a thoroughly enjoyable one was Frederick’s 
chosen credo at Rheinsberg. 

Of course he was a hedonist! What true worshiper of the 
ancient Greeks isn’t? Only Frederick’s pursuit of pleasure had 
to be of a higher order chan that chosen by most men. His ideas 
were more refined, his tastes more discriminating, his sensibili- 
ties more delicate. 

“T belong to the category of meditative men, a status more 
agreeable than any other,” he referred to himself very justly. 

That was why the life he led now was one without a prece- 
dent for a Crown Prince. He described it in unambiguous 
terms: 
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We have divided our activities into twe categories, first the useful 
occupations and second the enjoyable ones. Among the useful 
studies I include phitasophy, history and languages. The agreeable 
ones are music, the acting of tragedies and comedies, masquerades 
and banquets which we give. Our serious occupations are, how- 
ever, always given preference, and I may say that we are sensible 
about our pleasures, in so far as we only use them to give our minds 
a rest and to relieve somewhat our severe philosophical serious- 


The greatest relief from the “severe philosophical seriousness” 
of course was furnished by music. Nightly musicales were given 
and in an intimate atmosphere of the most refined and cultured 
of castes and erudition, Frederick took part in the evocation of 
the divine in song. 

Around him he had gathered some of the most distinguished 
composers and instrumentalists of the day. There was Heinrich 
Graun, the great composer, who suffers an undeserved oblivion; 
Johann Joachim Quantz, his flute-master, who wrote as beauti- 
ful music as he played beautifully on his incomparable instru- 
ment; Franz Benda, the great violinist; his brother Johann 
Benda and Ehms, also fine Addlers; Schaffrath, the clavichordist, 
and Janitsch, the double-bass player. 

A small chamber orchestra of fifteen was organized under the 
direction of Graun, whose vast musical erudition made him the 
Kapeilmeister. He also taught Frederick composition while the 
latter continued his study of the flute under Quantz. 

Frederick’s progress in composition was swift, With a fever- 
ish industry under the tutelage of Graun, he composed one flute 
sonata after another. Already in 1735 he could boast to Wil- 
helmine: “I am so far advanced in musical composition that I 
have composed a symphony.” 

This “symphony,” speaking strictly in the musical parlance 
of the day, was only an overture in the Italian style. 

At every concert Frederick played to orchestral accompani- 
ment some flute composition of his own or by his master, 
Quantz. And to relieve the monotony, for if the truth must be 
known Frederick was yet no virtuoso, Quantz played and 
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Graun, who had an exquisite tenor voice, sang arias from his 
own operas. 

Ts music, together with philosophy, science and poetry, then 
the anadyne to compensate Frederick for what joy life has 
cheated him of, considering that happiness was ephemeral and 
evil and sorrow everlasting? Frederick answers this question 
himself: “Rapturous Melody, whose mysterious power weaves 2 
melancholy about the innermost heart by its sweet enchantment 
and in which the tranquillized soul liberates itself from passing 
care and tastes the heavenly joys of the blessed.” 

And again: 


Music is capable of effects equal to the most powerful and pas- 
sionate eloquence, Certain accords move and stimulate the soul to 
a wonderful degree and speak to our heart, and he who knows how 
to make use of them can thus express his inmost feelines to his 
listeners. 


In flight from oneself as well as from the harassing world one 
seeks refuge and sustaining faith in the eternal verities out of 
which peace, like a white dove, descends upon the soul in its 
turmoil and distress, and all pain is lulled to rest. 

Over his lintel, as a symbol of this philosophic calm, Fred- 
erick now has inscribed the rubric: Frederico tranquillitatem 
colent:. 

After so much struggle, the tired warrior desires peace above 
all. But is it mot possible that the warrior is deceiving himself? 
May not these resounding words be only a wistful confession of 
his hunger for that evanescent tranquillity that he knows must 
constantly be achieved and reachieved over and over again, and 
that may never remain his for very long?.... 
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CHAPTER TEN 
THe Sace or Cirey 


i 


Tue intellectual life lured Frederick on irresistibly. There 
was no department of learning, no field of artistic endeavor 
that he did not have a burning desire to master. How he chafed 
at all delays and setbacks to the almost encyclopedic program 
of study and cultural activity he had planned for himself! 

When he talked the matter over with “Czsarion” and 
“Hephaston,” complaining about the meagerness of the day’s 
hours which prevented him from making any appreciable prog- 
ress in his studies, they all came to the obvious conclusion that 
a third of human life was wasted in sleep. What imbecility! de- 
claimed Frederick wrathfully against nature’s meanness] Why 
Not resist the unreasoning forces since the number of hours one 
spends in sleep is largely determined by habit? ‘To be sure, life 
was too short and fleeting and so much must be accomplished 
yet, so much pain must be averted, so much injustice must be 
removed, so much beauty and wisdom must be achieved and 
the final judgment upon life to be reached. It was a race with 
death and man in his abounding wisdom must cheat death of 
that which rightly belonged to man. Let us sleep only two 
hours a day, Frederick urged his companions! Why not? asked 
the young intellectuals at Rheinsberg, being of an experimental 
bent of mind and ready for anything. 

All Remusberg started burning the candle of life at both 
ends. Ac first the candie burned brightly with that hectic flame 
induced by a lack of sleep. But after a few days it began to dim. 
In effect, Frederick had declared a state of siege against nature. 
He and his “Knights” struggled heroically, but in vain! They 
could barely keep their eyes open. Their discourses on poetry 
and philosophy jogged on in a fearfully listless and drooping 
fashion. True enough, the “rebels” succeeded in increasing their 
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waking hours. But they could take no pleasure in their victory 
over nature! One by one they subsided and fell asleep until 
finally only Bayard himself, “The Constant,” was left to yawn 
at the Absolute. Seeing that it was hopeless for him to carry 
on the fight any longer he too gave his final yawn of defhance 
and went straight to bed. 

When Frederick fell sick and arbitrarily was taken in hand 
by the doctor he promptly rebelled again in his undying resent- 
ment against the tyranny of nature: 


The doctor, more cruel than the malady itself, condemns me to 
take daily exercise, an expenditure of time which I am obliged to 
take from my hours of study. ‘“Fuese charlatans wish to interdict 
my self-instiuctiuon. Soon they will be saying thar I must give up 
thinking, But wach cverytliog is consider and tuken ilo account, 
[ prefer to be sick in body than to be criprtedl in mind. 


Frederick was an omnivorous reader. Despite his hedonism 
he found in the activity of the mind the greatest satisfaction. His 
passionate nature knew no golden mean. Always he traveled 
in extremes, rising to the heights of ecstasy one moment only 
to be flung into the blackest depths of melancholia the next, To 
him reading was no mere diversion. He found it as necessary 
as the very air he breathed. Learning was not an end in itself 
but only a laborious preparation for a glorious activity that beck- 
oned impatiently to be fulfilled. One must therefore not waste 
precious time reading anything that had no bearing upon life, 
Man was the goal of all human endeavor and the function of 
civilization and progress was to add to his happiness. 

Frederick read much at Rheinsberg. What an extraordinary 
variety of reading matter it was! The Greek and Roman clas- 
sics, the works of Voltaire, Fontenelle, the Abbé de Saint-Pierre, 
Rollin, Feuquitres’ Mémorres sur la Guerre and military his- 
tories from Epaminondas at Leuctra and Cesar’s Commentaries 
down to Charles V and his part in the Battle of Poltawa. 

But as fascinating as Frederick found these works, they did 
not have half the interest for him as the reports of the Prussian 
ambassadors in foreign countries which Grumbkow sent to him 
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from Potsdam. These reports concerned the intricate workings 
of European statesmanship and diplomatic intrigue and proved 
in themselves a liberal education for him. At least they were 
real and concerned matters directly affecting him and his times. 

The more Frederick pondered upon the state of governments 
and the governed, the more his disgust of human corruption 
and folly grew. Europe appeared ta him as a kind of madhouse 
in which criminals and pilferers held the reins. He could not 
well deny that it had a basis in reality. He was clear eyed 
enough for that. Besides, he long ago had recognized that it 
was self-interest which governed all human conduct. But what 
irritated him most was the sheer stupidity with which the sover- 
eigns of states acted in relation to one another, and the trans- 
parent mask of hypocrisy under which they ineffectually at- 
tempted to conceal their base motives. If all princes were block- 
heads and liars he was going to show them one who was not! 

No sooner said than done. Frederick sat down and wrote, 
in the year 1736, a vitriolic and lively treatise, Constderations 
on the Present State of Politics in Europe. In writing it he 
was only following the example of his intellectual masters, the 
French philosophes, polttiques and encyclapédistes who devoted 
themselves unflinchingly to a critical investigation of truth re- 
garding the individual as well as the social institutions. And 
this investigation of the truth in the eighteenth century con- 
cerned itself primarily with a caustic exposé of “every authority 
and every existing power,” and, as Hofiding cleverly puts ir, 
every “philosophical thought was turned into an instrument of 
wartare.” 

Like most of his French intellectual contemporaries, Frederick 
in his philosophy was a sensationalist-individualist. He predi- 
cated his ideas not upon any system of morality but upon his 
detached observations of human nature. Homo sapiens, as he 
saw him with cynical, sober cyes, was essentially an animal, and 
often an unreasoning savage one at that. Why pretend he was 
anything else and employ cuphemisms in describing him? To 
repeat the audacious words of his master Voltaire: “People who 
use perfume stink.” 
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Why not drop the vain pretension of virtue? 

Accordingly, Frederick hastens to let the cat out of the royal 
bag with the following blunt statement of fact: “It is an un- 
shaken principle among kings to aggrandize themselves as much 
as their power will permit.” 

But what earthly good to themselves and to mankind can such 
a selfish state policy possibly bring? Why blink the present-day 
political situation in Europe which is in confusion and worse 
than contusion? 


The electors are all at present disunited by their divided interest, 
some seeking for personal advantage will throw themselves into the 
arms of France and sacrifice the general good. Others will dispute 
among themselves for the Empire. A third party will ruin itself to 
obtain the succession of his |the Emperer’s| provinces, and others 
avain, inflated by hopes to which grand alliances will give birth, 
will spread the Hames of war, incite trouble and confusion. 


Frederick certainly will not allow himself to be too greatly 
grieved by this situation. He has learned much from his read- 
ings in history: 


The mind of man is the same in all countries and in all ages. 
They have nearly the same passions. Their inclinations scarcely 
differ in anything. They are sometimes more or less furious, accord- 
ing as the wretched demon of ambition and injustice infuses into 
them his infectious breath. . . . The policies of great monarchs... 
have continually been the same. It has been their constant funda- 
mental principle to invade in order to aggrandize and their wisdom 
has ever consisted in anticipating the arts of their enemies and in 
contending who among them shall be the most subtle. 


From these reiiections Frederick draws his conclusion regard- 
ing the manner in which he should proceed on his ascension 
to the throne. No, he was not going to be conicnt with the 
passive réle of a cool-headed spectator! What intcrest could 
he possibly find in that? Most determinedly, he was not going 
to let the titled blockheads of Europe get the best of him! HI 
they wished to be subtle he was resolved to be even more subtle, 
matching cunning with greater cunning and violence with 
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greater violence. But first he would set himself to learn every- 
thing about practical politics. Thank you kindly, no mere theory 
for him. ‘That was good enough for dry-as-dust university 
pedants but not for a future world conqueror. 


As an able mechanic is not satisfied with looking at the outside 
of a watch, but opens it, and examines its springs and wheels, so 
an able politician applies himself to understand the permanent prin- 
ciples of courts, the engines of the politics of each prince, and the 
sources of future events. He leaves nothing to chance. His trans 
cendent mind foresees the future and from the chain of causes pene- 
trates even to the most distant aces, 


Frederick makes it very clear by implication that he has no 
mean opinion of himself. He is honestly convinced that he 
possesses a “transcendent mind” and prophetic powers to tore- 
see the future “to the most distant ages.” 

What young person, first becoming conscious of his strength, 
does not become arrogant? Frederick was like the vainglorious 
Siegfried blowing mighty toots on his trumpet of conceit. Who 
could compare with him, the dragon killer? But soon enough 
he recognized the sheer absurdity of his cock-a-doodle-doo. And 
he wound up like a wilted penitent, tearfully bemoaning: “That 
foolish vanity which makes a maa enleriain a marvelous opinion 
of himselt!” 


II 


Frederick realizes that he stili is an ignorant man. Why de- 
ceive himself? His obvious duty towards himself now is to 
learn more and still more. When he pays his father a visit in 
Berlin in the beginning of the summer of 1739, he first begins 
to sense what a vast ocean of difference in thought divides him 
from the world he has left behind. Most people, he remarks, 
have trifling minds, concerning themselves only with trite 
thoughts and uttering nothing but platitudes and commonplaces 
when they do make an attempt at profundity. 
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Beruin, JUNE 22, 1737- 
Dear Diaryane {von Suu]: 


Truly, most people don’t think at all. They are concerned only 
with the present and only with those things which they see with 
their own eyes. They won't trouble themselves to think about 
mysterious causes and the final basis of all things. At the mid-day 
meal today I listened to a conversation about the differences between 
yarious kinds of soups and what was the best cure for a certain 
kind of illness. Last night there took place a dispute on curling 
hair, traveling coats and the general state of fashion. And these 
people that are quite full of trivialities and are plagued by boredom, 
love life and fear death! 


To resign himself to the vacuous life of a prince of the blood 
was not to Frederick’s taste. He had his own inner life to live 
regardless of the way the “asses” about him chose to live their 
own. There was no time to be lost. He was avaricious of every 
instant wasted. For the prize to be won was no mere bagatelle, 
but knowledge and wisdom which bring clarity to the mind 
and peace to the soul. 


All my thoughts are centered on philosophy. She renders me 
wonderful service and I owe her many thanks. I am happy because 
I am much mere tranquil now than heretofore. My spirit will no 
longer be tormented by violent and stormy excitement. I suppress 
my passions at the first sign of their breaking out and first make 
a decision when I have maturely reflected on the matter concerned, 


tk 


Ideas have one magic potency: they can influence men’s lives 
and actions independently of the limitations set by time and 
space. Frederick at the age of twenty-four is completely under 
the intellectual domination of Voltaire whom he has never met 
but whose writings have imperceptibly been shaping his ideas 
and weltanschauungen. Invisible is the rule of the monarch of 
French thought over Rheinsberg, yet he has crept into the very 
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marrow of the little group of hedonists who in the midst of 
an arid intellectual desert are huddled around the iconoclastic 
Crown Prince of Prussia in the blessed “Island of Remus” where 
Philosophy and the Muses serenely dwell. 

Frederick has known the writings of Voltaire since the time 
that Duhan had taken over the direction of his education. To- 
gether they had read them and pored over them, enthusiasti- 
cally discussing the ideas the French author propounded there 
and trying hard to understand the acidulous double meanings 
of his raillery. Both heard him as a lonely voice crying in the 
wilderness, as a persecuted rebel uttering divine truths to an 
upheeding world. With the boundless generosity of all chiv- 
alrous natures, they worshiped him trom afar, weaving a nim- 
bus of shy, tremulous adoration around his head. 

They were not the only ones who bent the knee before the 
sardonic French genius who, with his rapier of derision and 
devastating common sense, was attempting to demolish the medi- 
eval survivals in the thought and social institutions of the 
ancien régime. His anti-clericat attacks which were bringing 
upon him only the anathemas and vengeance of both church and 
society had drawn to his banner other men of profound under- 
standing and intellectual courage who felt the need of banding 
together in a closer communion of mind and spirit against the 
common enemy of absolutism, superstition and reaction. This 
alliance between the French philosophers resolved itselt, accord- 
ing to one student of that period, into “something like a relig- 
ious sect. Voltaire was the pope, Diderot and d’Alembert the 
bishops, and d’Holbach and Helvetius the doctors of atheology.” 

Frederick’s hunger for learning is limitless. His will to power 
is also limitless. Peculiarly enough, he begins to regard these 
two urges within him as driving towards the same goal, not- 
withstanding the apparent dissonance in their juxtaposed func- 
tions. Again and again, when we grope our uncertain way into 
his conscious mind, we readily see that he regards himself as 
a man of destiny, one who yet will accomplish great things, not 
merely because he is fortunate enough to have been born to 
power but because of his “transcendent mind.” If he thinks of 
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himself, he cannot fail to identify himself with one other in 
history who was in a worldly way similarly placed as he, and 
similarly resolved upon a heroic life: Alexander of Macedonia. 
But would Alexander have achieved what he did without his 
mind being first molded to greatness by Aristotle? 

Frederick begins to regard himself ruefully and with a tinge 
of self-pity. Whom did he have to train him for the lofty réle 
he was predestined to play in the world: Duhan, Jordan, Key- 
serling, Subm, Manteuffel, and those half-baked charlatans 
Fassmann, Pollnitz and Grundling? At best, except for the last 
three, they were only well-informed, intelligent but pathetically 
mediocre minds. He is resolutely certain that only daily com- 
munion with a man of superlative genius can stimulate his own 
daring mind into flame with great ideas and show him the way 
of fulfilling them. Until that comes to pass, he feels himself 
inadequately prepared to engage in his battle with the world 
and to begin realizing his ardent dream of unselfishly recreating 
society according to a lofty pattern of virtue and nobility! Then 
perhaps the mulennium might arrive. Who can foretell the 
future? Everything is possible where there is intelligence, 
vision, daring and will! 

Frederick's will to power is intellectual and spiritual as well 
as worldly and materialistic. 

Then the thought: why not call the sterling philosopher 
Wolff to live with him at Rheinsberg as his master? Frederick 
is second to none in his reverence tor the great man who has 
suffered so much in the cause of truth, but untortunately his 
tastes lie elsewhere. Is he to blame if he finds something dis- 
mal and repellent in the German philosophers? They are so 
ponderous and gloomy, so utterly without charm! So unpleas- 
antly “laborious and profound. When they have mastered a 
subject they weigh down on it heavily. Their books are un- 
bearably diffuse. If one couid only cure them of this heaviness 
and familiarize them a little with the graces!” But that was 
wishing for the impossible. 

Then Frederick is struck by a tremendous idea. The very 
daring of it takes his breath away. He has thought of the divine 
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Voltaire! Why not ask him to become his Aristotle? He knows 
that the consequences of such a step might prove incalculable. 
But Frederick is the last person in the world to be frightened 
by any idea. He is too much the Den Quixote, the reckless, 
romantic adventurer, not to thrill to the lure of the extraordi- 
nary and the dramatic. So with much trembling and pleasur- 
able excitement, he addresses a long and bewildering letter to 
his idol. 


Frederick to Voltaire: 


Begun, Aucust 8, 1736. 
Sir: 


Although I have not che satisfaction of knowing yeu personally, 
you are none the less known to me by your works. They are 
treasures of the mind, if the expression may be allowed, and compo- 
sitions elaborated with so much taste, delicacy and art, that their 
beauties appear new each time they are reread. I feel I have dis- 
covered in them the character of the ingenious author, who does 
honer to our age and to the human mind, The great men of 
modern times will one day be obliged to you, and to you alone, 
if the dispute concerning the ancients and the moderns should rise 
again, because you will incline the balance to their side. ... 

The satisfaction and support you exhibit towards all who devote 
themselves to the arts and sciences make me hope that you will 
not exclude me from the number of those whom you find worthy 
of your instruction. I mean your correspondence which cannot but 
be profitable to every thinking being. Without wishing to throw 
aspersions on the worth of others, I dare assert that the whole world 
cannot show a person to whom you could not act as a master. With- 
out overwhelming you with an incense unworthy to be offered you, 
I may yet say that I find numberless beauties in your waorks.... 
What may we not expect from the author of so many masterpieces! 
What fresh wonders may not issue from the pen which lately 
designed so wittily and elegantly the temple of taste! 


Frederick is curious. Rumor has i that Voltaire is keeping 
back certain of his satiric works from his printers because of 
his fear that his detractors and persecutors might be encouraged 
to start a new cabal against him. Surely, thinks Frederick, by 
all tokens these secret works must prove ttillating reading! 
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... If among your manuscripts there should be any which, with 
necessary prudence, you think fit to hide from the public eye, I 
promise you to keep it secret and to content myself with applauding 
it in private. I know, unfortunately, that the faith of princes is 
little to be trusted in our days, yet I hope you will not allow your- 
self to be moved by general prejudices and that you will make an 
exception to the rule in my favor. 

In possessing your works I should think myself richer than in 
possessing alj the transitory and contemptible gifts of fortune which 
are acquired and lost by a like chance. The first can be made our 
own—I mean your works—by the aid of memory, and remain ours 
as long as it does. Knowing the slight extent of my own memory, 
I reflect long before choosing those things I consider worthy of 
being placed in it.... 


Frederick wishes to assure the master that he has a proper 
understanding of true values, that with all his royal glory he 
feels himself infinitely beneath him in worthiness and in genius. 
The baubles of grandeur with which he is accursed by accident 
cannot blind him to their meaninglessness and to the superiority 
of those intellectual and artistic treasures with which he, Vol- 
taire, is so richly endowed. 


Your poems possess qualities which render them respectable and 
worthy of the admiration and study of good men. They are a 
course in morality whereby we learn to think and to act, Virtue 
is painted there in its fairest colors. The idea of true glory is there 
defined, and you insinuate the taste for knowledge in a manner so 
fine and so delicate that he who has read your works breathes the 
ambition of following in your footsteps. How often have I said to 
myself: “Wretched man! abandon this burden whose weight ex- 
ceeds your strength. Voltaire cannot be imitated except by Voltaire 
himself.” 

At such moments I have realized that the advantages of birth 
and that vapor of grandeur with which vanity soothes us are of 
little service, or to speak truly, of none. These distinctions are 
foreign to ourselves and but embellish outwardly. How much more 
preferable are the talents of the mind! How much is due to men 
whom Nature has distinguished by the mere fact that she has 
created them! She takes pleasure im creating some whom she 
endows with every capacity needed for the progress of the arts 
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and sciences; it is for princes to reward their vigils. Ah! may glory 
only make use of me to crown your successes! ... 


Then Frederick, with ever so much delicacy and casualness, 
lets drop a hint that he would like Voltaire to enter his service: 


H I am not so favored by my destiny as to take you into my 
service, at least I may hope one day to see you whom I have admired 
so long and from so far, and to assure you by word of mouth that 
IT am, with all the esteem and consideration due to those who, 
following the torch of truth, devote their labors to the public, Sir, 


Your affectionate friend, 
Freperick, P.R. or Prussta. 


When Voltaire read Frederick’s letter he was amazed, Even 
he, the avaricious self-seeker, the subtle destroyer, the arch 
cynic and satanic mocker of human weaknesses, felt deeply 
thrilled at this most unprecedented letter from the Crown Prince 
of an absolute monarchy! Could history produce a parallel 
of another prince born to rule, unless it be Marcus Aurelius, 
whose understanding was so profound, whose learning and 
culture were so broad, whose humility was so great, whose rever- 
ence for things intellectual and spiritual was so touchingly sin- 
cere? And with all that, to think that Frederick was only 
twenty-four years old and the product of a reactionary, feudal 
and semi-barbarous milieu! 

It is true that the great French writer suffered from an in- 
ordinate self-love. Was there one fine principle, scruple or loy- 
alty that he was not ready to sacrifice, was there one friend he 
was not determined to exploit, betray and victimize in order 
that he might reach his petty, materialistic ends? Yet he it 
was who above all other men of his generation elected himself 
champion of the persecuted iconoclasts, nonconformists and 
“no-sayers.' He it was who cheerfully accepted exile, persecu- 
tion and calumny in his crusade against oppression, war and 
bigotry and in defense of humanity, truth and justice as he 
understood them. His character represents a baflling amalgam 
of both base and precious metals and perhaps justifies the oft- 
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expressed belief that great men, like oil paintings, should be 
looked at from a discreet distance.... 

We can therefore unbegrudgingly ascribe to Voltaire a not 
altogether selfish elation over Frederick’s act of homage to him 
and to the ideas and ideals he represented. What cheering 
promise for the future of society such a prince presented to 
all lovers of humanity! And what if Voltaire fell prey to that 
childish vanity so common among great men in hoping that 
the judgment of posterity would surround his name with greater 
glory and acclaim if he succeeded in leaving a deeper imprint 
upon the life and thought of the world? Thinkers, after all, 
wish to exert as deep an influence as possible upon their times 
as well as on future generations, otherwise, of what earthly use 
are their ideas to them or to anybody else? And with regard 
to determining the future growth of the world towards the 
ideai through the instrumentality of an absolute monarch who 
is to be trained in nobility and greatness by the sage, did not 
Voltaire find a precedent in Aristotle who, whether for good 
or for evil, undoubtedly influenced the course of civilization 
through Alexander, the depository and instrument of his ideas? 
Perhaps he, Voltaire, might be able to repeat this miracle of 
the triumph of mind over matter through Frederick? The 
adventure beckoned to him glamorously. How could he resist 
the temptation? 

Voltaire to Frederick: 


Auousr 26, 1736. 
MonsEIGNEUR: 


I should indeed be insensitive were I not infinitely touched by 
the letter with which Your Royal Highness has been graciously 
pleased to honor me. My selflove was but too flattered, but that 
love of the human race which has always existed in my heart and 
which I dare say determines my character, pave me a pleasure a 
thousand times purer when I saw that the world holds a prince 
who thinks like a man, a philosophical prince who will make men 
happy. 

Suffer me to tell you that there is no man on earth who should 
hot return thanks for the care you take in cultivating by sane 
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philosophy a sou! born to command, Be certain there have been 
no truly good kings except those who began, like you, by educating 
themselves, by learning to know men, by loving the truth, by detest- 
Ing persecution and superstition, Any prince who thinks in this 
way can bring back the golden age to his dominions. Why do so 
few kings seek out this advantage? You perceive the reason, Mon- 
scigneur. It is because almost all of them think more of royalty 
than of humanity: you do precisely the opposite. If the tumult of 
affairs and the malignancy of men do not in time alter so divine 
a character, you will be adored by your people and admired by the 
whole world. Philosophers worthy of that name will fly to your 
dominions, and, as celebrated artists flock to that country where 
art is most favored, men who think will press forward to surround 
your throne.... 

Most princes fear to listen to the truth, but you will teach it. 
For I see that Newton, Leibnitz, Bayle, Locke, those elevated minds, 
so enlightened, so gentle, have nourished your spirit and that you 
reject other pretended nourishment which you find poisoned or 
without substance.... 


In answer to Frederick’s delicately suggested invitation that 
he come to live with him in Rheinsberg, Voltaire, equally as 
delicate, replies: 


I should consider it a most valuable privilege to watt upon your 
Royal Highness. We go to Rome to see churches, pictures, ruins 
and bas-reliefs. A prince like yourself is far more deserving of 2 
journey; it is a more marvelous rarity. But friendship, which holds 
me in my retreat, does not permit me to ieave it. Doubtless you 
think like Julian, that calumniated great man, who said that friends 


should always be preferred to kings. 


IV 


The receipt of this letter caused a sensation in Rheinsberg 
and considerably interrupted the tranquil, even existence of the 
Knights of the Order of Bayard. Frederick was in the seventh 
heaven of bliss. At last he felt himself in direct communion 
with one greater than himself, one from whom he could learn 
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much and thus grow to greater stature himself. He now was 
more eager than ever to capture the heart of this “greatest 
genius France had produced.” The need to discard his habitual 
mask of cynicism and ridicule and to unburden himself to 
his hero, to let him know how much he worshiped him, to 
reveal to him all that was best in him, his dreams, his ideals, 
his craving for a nobler life, so that perhaps he might be found 
not undeserving in his eyes, prompted Frederick to write the 
following letter to Voltaire soon after: 
Frederick to Voltaire: 


RHEINSBERG, SEPTEMBER 9, 1736. 


In your fetter, sir, you draw the portrait of an accomplished 
prince, in whom I do not recognize myself. It is a lesson dressed 
up in the most ingenious and most obliging manner. In short, it 
is an artifice to bring timid truth to a prince’s ears. I shall take 
this portrait as my model and shall do my best to render myself 
the worthy disciple of a master who teaches so divinely. ... 

I already feel myself infinitely indebted to your works from which 
sentiments and knowledge may be acquired worthy of the greatest 
men. My vanity dees not prompt me to suppose myself one of 
these, and, if I may be indulged in the ambition of hereafter becom- 
ing one, I shall be indebted for my success, sir, to you. 


Some traits of worth should Europe think my due, 
Truth will proclaim, I owe them ail to you. 


I cannot prevent myself from admiring that generous character, 
that love of the human race which should bring you the approba- 
tion of all nations; I even dare to say that they owe you as much 
and more than the Greeks owed Solon and Lycurgus, those wise 
legislators whose laws caused their country to flourish, the founda- 
tion of a grandeur to which Greece would never have aspired nor 
have dared to pretend without them. 


Here Frederick expounds his lofty conception of the writer’s 
mission in society. His enthusiastic apologia, no doubt, is to 
justify his taking up of the writer's quill himself: 


Authors are the legislators of the human race. Their writings 
are dispersed into all parts of the world, and being known to the 
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whole universe, manifest to the reader the ideas with which they 
are impressed. You publish your opinions, Their beauty, the 
charms of diction and of eloquence, in a word, all that the ardor 
of thought and the power of elocution are capable of producing, 
enchant your readers. Your affections are moved and presently by 
the sympathizing impulse which you communicate, the whole earth 
breathes the same love of mankind. You form good citizens, faith- 
ful friends, and subjects who, abhorring both rebellion and tyranny, 
are zealous for the public welfare. In short, it is to you we owe 
ali the virtues which create the security and charm of life. 

If all Europe does not recognize this truth, it is none the less 
true. In short, if all human nature is not so prateful to you as 
you deserve, at least be certain of my gratitude. Henceforth con- 
sider my actions as the fruit of your Jessons. I received them, they 
touched my heart and I have made it a law to myself to follow 
them all my life. 


To give up trying to lure Voltaire to Rheinsberg was not at 
ali Frederick’s intention. He had been raised in a world where 
one fought vigorously for what one wanted, where the method 
of approach was cunning and flattery and the sustaining watch- 
word “patience.” Sooner or later one was certain to bag one’s 
prey provided one exercised patience. 

Once again, Frederick throws out his bait to Voltaire, gently, 
feelingly, temptingly: 


lf 1 desire anything with ardor it is to have learned and able men 
about me. I do not think these efforts are wasted which are em- 
ployed to attract them, It is homage due to their merit and an 
admission of one’s need to be enlightened by their abilities.... 

That very Voltaire to whom our hands erect altars and statues 
is neglected in his own country and lives solitary in the deserts of 
Champagne! It is a paradox, an enigma, a bizarre result of men’s 
Caprice. 

Great men are exposed to persecution. Trees whose heads are 
lifted to the clouds are more obnoxious to the impetuosity of winds 
than the shrubs which grow at their feet.... 

Henceforth, Cirey [Voltaire lived there with his mistress the 
Marquise du Chatelet] shall be my Delphi and your letters, which 
1 beg you to continue, my oracles. 
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Hearing this astounding expression of submission on the part 
of the Crown Prince of Prussia to his superior understanding, 
Voltaire felt immensely flattered. Very deliberately he Jost his 
otherwise philosophical equanimity and burst into a heaven 
storming rhapsody. He probably thought that one could really 
never tell! Miracles do sometimes happen. And if Frederick 
was so insanely worshipful of him, why neglect the opportunity? 
Incalcutable proht might yet accrue from it, to himself and per- 
haps to humanity as well. And since words cost nothing and 
there is nothing that people, moreover princes, like so much as 
nice, sugary, complimentary bon-bons to put into their mouths, 
Voltaire mobilized his apostrophizing muses and with the trum- 
pets of flattery blowing frenziedly tazzz, he gushed: 

Voltaire to Frederick: 


NovEMBER, 1736. 
MonNSEIGNEUR: 


I shed tears of joy reading your letter of the ninth of September 
which Your Royal Highness did me the honor to address to mie 
and in which I discovered a prince who certainly wil gain the 
love of all mankind. I am in every way astonished. You speak 
like Trajan, you write like Pliny, and your French is that of our 
best authors. How vast is the diflerence between men! Louis XTV 
was a great king, and I respect his memory, but he did not speak 
with your humanity, nor did he express himself in your language. 
... Berlin, under your auspices, shali become the Athens of Ger- 
many and perhaps of Europe. 


Then, with his tongue in his cheek, or what would more truly 
apply, with his tongue stuck out derisively and pointing point- 
blank at the supposedly ingenuous young prince, the savant 
of Cirey adds: 


I do not wish to flatter you, sir; it would be criminal; it would 
be to breathe poison upon a flower, Of this I am incapable. It is 
my affections, my heart, that speak to Your Royal Highness. 


Now Voltaire finds it pleasing to his truly incomparable van- 
ity to enter inte the réle of a meek and lamblike philosopher. 
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Tt will certainly raise him in the estimation of Frederick. Be- 
sides, are not all great men supposed to be shrinking violets and 
shining examples of humility and simplicity? Moreover, it 
looks better so. In his first letter, Frederick had touched rever- 
ently upon Wolff, the exiled philosopher, Voltaire now found 
the latter an excellent peg to hang his nightcap of modesty 
upon: 

Iam no longer astonished that such a prince should fove such 
a philosopher [Wolff]. They were made for each other, Can 
Your Royal Highness, who reads his works, ask for mine? The 


possessor of a diamond mine requests a bead of glass; but you com- 
mand and I obey.... 


Voltaire wishes to reassure Frederick. Let not His Royal 
Highness think for one moment that the reason he feels such 
a deep love and friendship for him is because he is a Crown 
Prince. By all that a philosopher deems holy, he swears that 
this is not at all the case. He loves him because his qualities 
as a man and thinker raise him immeasurably above the level 
of other men and because his promise as a possible redeemer of 
mankind offers so much hope for the future. 


Did I not interest myself in the happiness of mankind, ] should 
be chagrined to recollect that you are destined to be a kiny, I should 
wish you to be a private person and that my affections might with 
freedom approach yours; but it is requisite my wishes should cede 
to the public good. 

Indulge me, sir, by permitting me to revere in your person the 
man more than the prince, and of all the greatness that awaits you, 
permit the greatness of your mind to be the first to attract respect 
for me.... 


Such unreserved tribute and recognition from a man of Vol- 
taire’s stamp flung the delighted Frederick into a frenzy of 
versification, as mere prose would prove too cold and prosaic a 
medium to lend color and verve to his lofty sentiments. As 
almost everything else he had ever written, Frederick composed 
his verses in French, Why not write in German? Oh German! 
exclaims Frederick with disgust, screwing up his good Teutonic 
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nose, German is a language fit only for “soldiers and horses.” 
This is a far cry to Frederick William's proud toast: Vieat Ger- 
mania Teutscher Nation! 

Frederick to Voltaire: 


Ruernsgerc, November 13, 1736. 

Sir: 

It is not rank, Voltaire, nor power, nor birth, 

Chimeras vain, can dignify the man, 

Poor vulgar errors these. "Tis wisdom, mind, 

*Tis genius. He alone is truly great 

Who can, and dares, neglected truth discern, 

Spurning at splendid falsehood and the fool 

Who pompous titles bearing by descent 

Thence arrogates that fame his fathers won 

But to their high-born virtues ne’er aspires. 

"Tis his to seek renown in other paths, 

Tllustrious in himself, and self-dependent, 

Who, feeling Nature's gifts, neglects them not, 

But polishes the diamond she bestows, 

Which else might ne’er emit one splendid ray. 


Who e’er himself ennobies noble is, 
And forces praise in calumny’s despite. 


But quite suddenly, to our well-justified surprise, we discover 
that Frederick is motivated by more than love of truth and 
appreciation of true greatness in addressing these altruistic 
verses to Voltaire. For Frederick, even in his most lofty moods, 
never forgets for an instant to be practical. He faithfully emu- 
lates Voltaire who even in this respect proved his master. If 
the truth must be told, he is desperately determined to be a poet. 
Let someone try to stop him! Frederick is ever sensible. He 
recognizes the futility of pretension. It is an obstacle to growth. 
Rather, he is resolved to be modest and admit his ignorance 
of French prosody at the very outset. What he needs, he con- 
fesses to himself and to all the world, is someone who “knows” 
to correct his verses. Immodestly enough, he wishes to fasten 
upon the premier French poet of the century, to correct what 
proves often enough only doggerel verses. But somehow, as 
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one in turn reads Voltaire’s verses to Frederick, the suspicion 
grows that except for his superiority in the richness, polish and 
correctness of his French and a perfect knowledge of prosody, 
their intrinsic value as poetry is often hardly greater than that 
of his mannered royal! pupil! 

Frederick, the self-conscious, timidly daring, humbly arro- 
gant, rising young poet, presents now the time-honored petition 
of all poetical aspirants to those who have “arrived” in the 
temple of the Muses: 


I have long been in suspense as to whether I ought or ought not 
to send my verses to you, the Apollo of the French Parnassus, with 
whom poets like Corneille and Racine cannot preserve their rank. 
I have been determined by two motives; one, which certainly would 
have dissuaded any other person, is, sir, that you are yourself a 
poet and that consequently you must be acquainted with the in- 
surmountable desire, the frenzy which impels us to produce our 
first efforts; the other, which must strengthen me in my purpose, 
is the pleasure I take in letting you understand my sentiments in 
favor of poetry; and these would not have had the same grace in 
prose. 


Frederick wishes to entertain no delusions about himself as 
a poet. He recognizes his limitations but he also is resolved 
to surmount them. False vanity will not deter him from ex- 
hibiting his inferior wares before the master: 


The greatest merit these verses have is certainly that of being em- 
bellished by your name. I am not so blinded by self-love as to 
imagine this epistle exempt from errors. I do not even think it 
worthy of being addressed to you. I have read your works, sir, 
and those of the most celebrated authors, and can assure you I 
know the infinite difference there is between their poetry and 
mine... . 


He learns this “infinite difference” soon enough when he re- 
celves some verses from Voltaire: 


It is great rashness for a scholar or, to speak more properly, a 
frog of the sacred valley, audaciously to croak in the presence of 
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Apollo. I acknowledge my sin, I make confession, and implore 
absolution. .,. 


Absolution being cheerfully granted and modesty being duly 
rewarded with praise, Frederick proceeds to “croak” some more 
“in the presence of Apollo.” 


Far from the madding crowd the god retired, 
When e’er some mighty theme his bosom fired, 
And on the distant hill his lyre he strung, 
And to the sister Muses sweetly sung. 


To suitors coy, except the chosen few, 
The sister Muses, well Apollo knew, 
Delight in peace, delight the vain to shun, 
By numerous labors only to be won. 


Immortal as themselves, the blest Voltaire 
Their joys and raptures is allowed to share. 


And once more reverting to base prose: 


... My praises shall be confined to saying that I know you. Oh! 
that all the earth knew you as well! And oh! that I may one day 
behold him whose wit is the delight of my life! 


Voltaire rises to the occasion grandly. He returns Frederick 
letter for letter, verse for verse, praise for praise, flagrant pun 
for flagrant pun, stale witticism for stale witticism, platitude for 
platitude, and grandiloquent nonsense with even greater grandil- 
oquent nonsense. If it is going to be a contest in solemn-faced 
persiflage and laying on flattery with a trowel, he is determined 
to employ the most sonorous persiflage and the largest trowel. 

Voltaire to Frederick: 


FEBRuaRY, 1736. 


The laurel withered on the expiring tree, 
The Arts ail languished, and the Virtues fled, 
While Avarice blindfold, and disloyal Fraud, 
Seated with kings, had seized the bolt of Jove. 
Nature, indignant at the sight, exclaimed: 
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Ye nations hear! As fortunate as just, 

A hero shall be born who blessed by me 

Shall sing like Maro, like Augustus reign, 

Of kings the model, and of earth the pride. 
So spake, the north pole to the center shook; 
The gods assembling run, fair truth descends, 
The myrtle, olive and the laurel bloom, 

And Frederick appears! 


Let not your modesty, sir, be offended by this little flight of 
enthusiasm, the effect of that veneration, that great tenderness of 
which my heart is sensible.... 

I hear at last, it was Socrates and not Frederick that Your Royal 
Highness bestowed upon me. [Frederick had sent a bust of 
Socrates to Voltaire as a gift.}] Let me repeat, sir, I detest the 
persecutors of Socrates, without much troubling myself concerning 
the flat-nosed sage. 

What's Socrates to me? Be Frederick mine! 


Hereupon the Sage of Cirey cocks up an astounding compari- 
son between Frederick and Socrates in which the Athenian 
philosopher receives rather rough handling in order that Fred- 
erick’s superiority might be established. “How great is the 
difference between an Athenian babbler with his familiar demon 
and a prince who is the delighe of mankind and who shall thus 
restore happiness to the world!” 

And as if this were not enough outrageous flattery to have 
made His Royal Highness’ ears tingle with shame, Voltaire 
proceeds to deify him in the language of an utterly debased 
lackey: 


Ihave met with some persons from Berlin at Amsterdam: Fruere 
famd tue Germanice. They speak of Your Royal Highness in 
transport, I question everybody I meet concerning you. I say Ua: 
est Deus meus? Deus tuus, they reply, possesses the finest regi- 
ment in all Europe; Deus iwus excels in the arts and the gentle 
pleasures; he has more knowledge than Alcibiades, plays on the 
flute like Telemachus, and is superior to both the Greeks. Hearing 
this, I exclaim with good old Simeon, “When shall my eyes behold 
the Saviour of my life?” 


Frederick behaves coyly. He is overcome with modesty. 
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What reason has Voltaire to inflate his greatness to such an 
unheard-of extent? He begs him to reconsider the judgment: 


Prejudiced persons perhaps have drawn a picture of me too much 
to my advantage; their friendship has supplied my want of merit. 
Recollect, I entreat you, sit, the description which you have given 
of fame, 

With lips of levity, the babbler Fame 
Alike is prodigal of truth or lies. 


When persons of a certain rank do but half fulfill their duties, 
the prize is adjudged to them which others are not permitted to 
receive till the work is fully accomplished. From what can this 
strange difference arise? Either we are less capable than others of 
doing what we ought, or vile flattery exalrs our ieast actions above 
their worth. 

Augustus, late King of Poland, could calculate a series of figures 
in arithmetic with tolerable facility, and everybody was very eager 
to boast of his superior skill in mathematics though he was even 
ignorant of the elements of algebra. 

...I can assure you I am neither a great man nor a candidate 
to become one. I am simply an individual known only to a small 
part of the continent, and whose name, according to all appearance, 
will only serve to decorate some genealogical tree, and afterwards 
be consigned to forgetfulness and obscurity. 


As for his verses, oh those terrible verses! How they make 
him blush with shame to think that he is their author] Why 
complain, since he knows it is his own fault. 


I am surprised at my imprudence, when I reflect on having ad- 
dyessed verses to you. Yet, at the very moment that I disapprove 
of my own temerity, I fall into exactly the same error. Boileau says: 


Asses, by nature taught, instinctive bray, 

Let asses therefore nature’s laws obey, 

Nor strive, while sounds discordant they prolong, 
To ape the nightingale’s melodious song. 


But Frederick has set his heart on being a nightingale and 
not the braying ass he confesses he is. What is one to do then? 
Certainly he needs someone to improve his braying. 
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I entreat you, sir, to become my poetical instructor, as you are 
capable of being in all things. You will never find a disciple with 
mose docility and obedience. Far from being offended at your cor- 
rections, I shall understand them as the most certain marks of that 
friendship which you entertain for me. 


Voltaire applauds vigorously and cries bravo! His thin mock- 
ing lips and his bafflingly clever eyes are convulsed with a 
soundiess mirth all the while. What divine modesty for a 
Prince Royal! What nobility! What grandeur! What learn- 
ing! What bewildering genius! He goes into raptures over 
Frederick’s verses: “Fhe most barren subject becomes fruitful 
in your hands. You speak of me and I no longer know myself. 
All you touch is turned to gold!” 

Of course, on second thought, he regrets to add that despite 
His Royal Highness’ possession of the golden touch in versif- 
cation, some trifling, to be sure only very trifling, flaws occa- 
sionally appear in his godlike singing: 


...frompetie does not rhyme with ¢éte, for réte is long and pefte is 
short, and rhyme is for the ear and not for the eyes. Défaites, tor 
the same reason does not rhyme with conguétes.... May at please 
Your Royal Highness, da not write apinion with a g and deign 
to give this word the four syllables of which it is composed. In 
such matters great princes and preat geniuses must yield to the 
pedants. All the greatness of your genius can do nothing against 
the syllables, and you are not the master to put a g where it does 
not exist. While I am on syllables J also beg Your Royal Highness 
to write vice with ac and not with ss. 


And then, in order to make the pin-pricks of his fault-finding 
less painful to the highly sensitive poetical consciousness, Vol- 
taire makes sure to add: 


With attention to these small matters, you will deserve being a 
member of the dcadémie Frangatse whenever you please, and prince 
apart, you would do it honor. Few of the Academicians express 
themselves with as much force as my Prince, the great reason being 
that he thinks more than they do. 


Again Voltaire was laughing up his sleeve when he made 
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the comparison between Frederick’s talent and that of the 
Academicians. What the crafty cynic thought about the 
Academicians and their poetic talent only the satanic Daumier 
could delineate in his side-splitting lithographs! ... 

Despite the hardly credible fact that this farce was carried 
on over a period of forty-two years and immortalized in a col- 
lection of about 600 letters, nevertheless Frederick felt often 
nauseated at Voltaire’s and his own utterly excessive flattery 
and could not but help resent it even in a half-jesting tone. 


REMUSBERG, APRIL 7, 1737. 


... fou speak to me in very 4attering language. You load me 
with praises. You bestow titles on me which appertain only to 
great men. And I sink under the weight of your eulogies!... 


And Frederick sinks and sinks under the weight of Voltaire’s 
eulogies as if under a mountain of roses, Bur the roses have 
no natural fragrance. They are merely sprinkled with the 
stifling scents from Voltaire’s literary perfumery and make 
Frederick’s poor head swim so! 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 
Freperick Dreams of THE MILLENNIUM 
I 


(CoNTRADICTION is at the very heart of life. We afhirm 
an ideal one moment only to disavow it in the next. We 
search for truth and yet live lies. We love man and yet crucify 
him. We yearn for peace yet prepare for war. Thus the com- 
plex human comedy whirls round and round on its merry 
course, confusing for us what is real with what is unreal, what 
works for happiness with what works for misery, furnishing 
us with a new chronicle of man’s erring quest for the unattain- 
able. 

In his treatise: Considérations sur Pétat du corps politique de 
l'Europe, in 1737 Frederick had written: 


It is a disgrace for a ruler to ruin his state; and to attempt to 
obtain territories to which one has no justified claim must be 
branded as criminal injustice and rapacity. 


Also in a letter to von Suhm on November 26, 1737, Fred- 
erick sees himself not as a conquering warrior but as a hero 
whose mission in the world is that of justice and peace, whose 
heart beats warmly for humanity and who wishes to bring 
redemption to it through deeds of love. No! It is not glory 
that he seeks! “Far better, ch far better do 1 wish to be a true 
friend, full of pity for men’s suffering and need!” 

Yet in the same breath, while writing to another correspond- 
ent, he gloats with Mephistophelian glee over the possibility of 


an active military career: 


Tt seems that Heaven has appointed the King [Frederick Wil- 
liam] to make all preparations which wise precautions demand 
before the beginning of a war. Who knows if Providence has not 
reserved it for me to make a glorious use of these war-means at 
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some future time, and to convert them to the realization of the 
plans for which the foresight of my father inicnded them? 


So the mission of the conquering warrior is not to be spurned 
after all! The brutal will to power clashes with the ardent 
dream of the hero to redeem mankind. 

The life of Frederick now unfolds before our eyes like a 
somber tragedy of Euripides. The drammatis persone will be 
the multiple characters that in their totality compose Frederick. 
The action will be swift, relentless, passionate. The battle on 
the political feld will be bloody and fierce. But the fiercest 
battle will be fought in Frederick’s own mind and soul. Ic 
will be a protracted and bloody struggle in which no quarter 
shall be asked and no quarter shall be given, thar will only cease 
when Death with watchful golden eyes comes to lay his icy 
hand on the fevered brow of the dreamer in Hell. 

Now that Frederick is dead we can shamelessly dig into his 
brain like greedy maggots, and cutting out his heart examine 
it under the microscope of our sadistic curiosity. What we shall 
see will surely prove diverting to us but it will only be making 
merry with macabre joy over the rattling skeleton of our own 
frustrated lives which compose the universal human tragedy. 


i 


The “Constant” and his “Knights,” the twelve apostles of 
hedonism, are gathered around the festive board at Remus- 
berg. It is but one of an endless series of Last Suppers cele- 
brated according to the atheist’s ritual, The apostles, having 
freely imbibed, are in a hilarious, talkative mood. Amber and 
jade and ruby glow the glasses into which is steadily poured 
the sacramental wine of pleasure. The eyes of the drinkers 
light up with a blue, crackling little flame. Faces become 
flushed and tongues are loosed. The deadening, prudent husks, 
like plates of armor, with which the mind and the soul are 
encased, are scornfully cast aside. Each one speaks what weighs 
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heaviest on his mind. Under the quickening stimulus of drink, 
the important ceases to appear important, secrets take on the 
aspect of absurdities, and as for fears—what is there to fear? 
Death lies in ambush coiled for the spring. 

The conversation is sparkling. Bons mots flash across the 
table with dazzling deftness. Each sally brings on a new gale 
of laughter. Like bees, Frederick and his friends dart from one 
subject to another, from philosophy to poetry and from poetry 
to music, sipping lightly from each the sweets of small-talk 
cultivated people are so fond of, and then darting capriciously 
and sometimes maliciously on to new topics for discussion, 
Without being at all aware of it they pradually create that 
strange intoxicant known as the afflatus of culture. Under its 
exaltation artists, composers, actors, writers, statesmen and king- 
doms are put on the critical rack and finally, after being prap- 
erly dissected, sawed, ripped, mauled, maimed and bled, they 
succumb under the torture. Mercilessly babble the caustic 
tongues of the #fminati. No one is spared, nothing is left in 
its self-same state by the intellectual hangmen affecting an air 
of cynicism. 

Frederick is in a particularly scintillating mood today. The 
apostles hang upon each of his words, some with unaffected 
and others with feigned delight. When the Crown Prince falls 
into a mood of this kind, when his tongue becomes loosed by 
wine, then there is no telling what he may say or do next. 
And those of his apostles who are in the spying business prick 
up their ears sharply. They lean eagerly forward and with 
genial nods, glances and words encourage Frederick to talk. 

“Talk, talk,” they seem to caress him with their flattering 
eagerness. “Talk, that you may build the trap into which you 
yourself will innocently blunder.” 

And Frederick is very obliging and genial. He talks and his 
witlicisms crackle so that his apostles purr with delight. 

Frederick talks about the Emperor. He has a heavy score 
to settle with that pompous old fool! For years he has craftily 
been fencing with him and his minions. But of late it has 
ceased to be necessary. Seckendorif's withdrawal from the dip- 
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lomatic field of battle was a polite admission of defeat and the 
substitution of Kaunitz was done only to save the imperial face. 
As there was nothing further that could be done about winning 
over Frederick as a partner, ali attempts having proven in vain, 
Prince Eugene finally decided to send Frederick and his father 
to the devil! Was there any use in carrying on the farce 
longer? The only proper thing to do under the circumstances 
was to ignore the arrogant young upstart and show him his 
place. 

Subsequently a systematic campaign was begun by Vienna of 
ignoring Frederick as if he did not exist. Naturally this piqued 
his vanity considerably, bur possessing a keen sense of humor 
and a shrewd insight into the imperial chancellor's motives, he 
merely shrugged his cynical young shoulders and laughed it 
off. What difference could it make, anyway? 

But otherwise felt the King, his father. Frederick William 
actually took the Emperor's slighting attitude toward him and 
his heir to heart. He held many grievances against Vienna. In 
the first place, why was he not invited by the Emperor to the 
marriage of his daughter Maria Theresa to the Duke Francis of 
Lorraine, along with the other princes of the Empire? In the 
second place why did that —— prohibit his recruiting giants 
in Austria? He could never forgive him that! WNeverl... 

“That is the return for the ten thousand men contributed and 
all the deference J have shown the Emperor, and you can 
conclude that it helps nothing even to sacrifice oneself for him!” 
he bitterly nursed his injured feelings betore Frederick. “So 
long as they have need of one they flatter, but as soon as they 
think they no longer require one’s assistance they remove the 
mask and ignore all acknowledgment. The reflections which 
must occur to you will enable you to be careful to avoid similar 
occurrences.” 

Yet on May 2, 1736, on one of Frederick’s visits to his father, 
the latter held forth wrathfully before the court on the treach- 
ery and ingratitude of the Emperor. He was so deeply affectecl 
by his own words that great tears rolled down his cheeks. And 
turning to those who surrounded him at the time he suid, 
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pointing a trembling finger at Frederick: “Here stands one who 
will avenge me!” 

Not that Frederick is much concerned about avenging his 
father. The old Turk can take care of himself without any 
outside assistance, never fear! But having little doubt that 
what he is about to say of the Emperor before his Rheinsberg 
circle will immediately be relayed to Vienna by that incorrigible 
spy Péllnitz or some other of his devoted “knights,” Frederick, 
in his inimitable style, tells the following story: 

Once the Emperor feil ill. He developed a high fever. Since 
air was regarded as highly dangerous for persons afflicted with 
fever, by the court doctor’s orders the room in which the Em- 
peror lay was hermetically sealed. Ali the windows were heav- 
ily shuttered so that not one ray of light could penetrate into 
the interior. His Imperial Majesty lay in the pitch darkness, 
stifled ior lack of air. The heat was so great that he lay bathed 
in perspiration. But being a vastly pompous and dignihed 
gentieman he bore it with the magnificent blandness of a Taoist 
idol. 

Then came the doctor to see how his sick patient was iaring. 
Outside, the world lay bathed in dazzling morning sunshine 
but in the sickroom reigned the blackest of nights. The doctor 
became confused. He could not find his way to the Emperor's 
bedside. Cautiously he began to maneuver his way, groping 
ever so daintily over every object like an utterly blind man, 
praying in the meantime that ic might be the bed—oh that hed! 

At last after much adventuring in the trial and error tashion, 
he joyously clutched at the bed. God be praised! He was 
over with that part of the ordeal. But now consternation seized 
him. How in the world was he to find the Emperor’s hand that 
he might feel his pulse? To address the Emperor was out of 
the question; he was such a stern disciplinarian, and an incred- 
ible stickler on imperial etiquette! The doctor's heart sank 
within him. Streams of perspiration poured down his back. 
To falter much longer and to blunder in any way might prove 
his undoing. Carefuliy, very carefully, he passed his shaking 
hand over the bedspread and under the coverlet in search of 
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the blessed imperial imb. At last with his heart beating like 
a sledge-hammer on an anvil and hardly knowing what he was 
doing he grasped the Emperor’s hand! God is good! he mentally 
offered thanksgiving and taking out his watch actentively began 
listening to the beat of the sick man’s pulse. 

But horror of horrors! Who is to know what the conse- 
quence of any of our acts is to be? Out of the darkness came 
the solemn, outraged voice of the Emperor, sounding like the 
Day of Doom: “Hoc est membrum vitale nostrum tmperiale 
sacro—casareum!” he wailed with pathetic dignity in imperial 
Latin. . 

Frederick’s apostles are convulsed with mirth. They laugh 
until the tears rol! from their eyes. 

When this story will eventually reach Vienna, as it certainly 
must, it will not exactly be mirth that it will cause. 


Hi 


Frederick is a gadfly. With the rest of the eighteenth cen- 
tury French wits he regards that as a sort of pious mission. 
Occasionally he also chooses to be a honeyed dancer-in-attend- 
ance upon great men. One can never with justice accuse him 
of being either tentative or uncertain in his ideas and actions. 
He knows what he wants and he knows what he likes and he 
is sensible enough not to adhere to narrow loyalties. But occa- 
sionally he falters, becomes a backslider, and all in order that 
he might reach his ends. 

He wishes to flatter Voltaire, his “divine Aristotle.” How 
best can he do it than by throwing contumely upon the people 
his master dislikes? Voltaire hates Jean-Baptiste Rousseau, the 
lyric poet, because the latter has cleverly lampooned him in his 
verses and epigrams, to the malicious delight of all French minor 
poets. Frederick senses it and wishes to placate the angry pan- 
ther by serving him Rousseau whole as raw-meat: 


Why is it, that when a bookseller brings me the Henriade and 
the filthy epigrams of Rousseau from which to choose, I prefer the 
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Henriade? Je is because the Henriade is a perfect work by which 
my heart and understanding may excellently profit; whereas the 
epigrams of Rousseau would enly muddy my imagination! 

His thoughts are all centered on Voltaire, he assures his mas- 
ter. He is his “golden fleece,” his “divine Plato,” in short he 
is even his Temple in Jerusalem. “I shall turn my face toward 
Cirey, in imitation of the Jewish captives at Babylon, wha turned 
toward the temple to offer up their prayers and to implore 
divine aid.” 

Endlessly and with hammer and tongs Frederick reiterates 
his invitation to the master to come and Jive with him in Rheins- 
berg in order that “Your works shall be preserved as the works 
of Aristotle were by Alexander.” Nothing, he tells him, is 
wanting in Remusberg to make him perfectly happy but his 
presence, 


In spite of your absence, your person, so to speak, is inherent in 
us. You are always with us. Your portrait presides in my library. 
It hangs above the cupboard which preserves our golden fleece. It 
is placed just above your works, and facing the position which I 
take, so that I have it always before my eyes. 


Voltaire cannor be wheedled into doing anything he does not 
want to do. And he too, like Frederick, knows exactly what 
he wants. Most tactfully he declines the invitation: “There 
were once, according to the tales of antiquity, people who had 
genii who helped them in their great enterprises. My genius 
is at Rheinsberg. Oh! Monseigneur, in spite of the three hun- 
dred leagues, I feel my heart pressed quite close to that of Your 
Royal Highness.” 

Such blazing lovel 


iV 


Frederick is insatiable in his hunger for knowledge and wis- 
dom. To exchange thoughts with superior minds he feels is 
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the only way to achieve greatness himself. To Fontenelle, the 
distinguished French philosopher, he writes on January 29, 


1737' 


Be assured. sir, that a word from you is to me more flattering 
than the good wishes of a thousand others..., Let me entreat you, 
sir, not to confine yourself merely to compliments [shades of Vol- 
taire!]. Be not so chary of a few thoughts and a few strokes of the 
pen which I earnestly request. I have the prejudice to believe that 
two words from you will afford me more instruction on philo- 
sophic subjects than the perusal of the most formidable folios. 


Fontenelle, the wearily wise old soul, put him off gently. Un- 
like the temperamentally unphilosophical Voltaire, he was al- 
ready preparing himseli for death and he saw no good reason 
why he should go out of his way to instruct a presumptuous 
Crown Prince of an absolute, barbarous monarchy. He answered 
in his characteristic yentle manner: 


Paris, MarcH 20, 1737. 
Sin: 


Tt is at present many years since Alexander went to vicit Diogenes 
in his tub, and I think such incidents ought te be uncommon, as 
they really are, for though princes who do philosophers su much 
honer are the greatest of princes, it is to be feared philosophers 
would become less save. This is a deduction I make from my own 
experience, 


Frederick did noi relish this “deduction” very much. And 
what he had on another occasion written in suppressed resent- 
ment to Voltaire must have also come to his mind now as he 
read Fontenelle’s rejection of his proffered triendship: “Your 
genius alone wins you esteem and envy and admiration. But 
I must have titles and armaments and revenues to attract the 
esteem of men.” 

Jt was during such disheartening moments that Frederick 
cursed his evil destiny for having condemned him to royal birth. 
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Vv 

If the great Fontenelle declined to be a philosophical flunkey 
to the Crown Prince of Prussia, the mountebanking near-great 
careerists were only too eager to prostrate themselves before him. 
Frederick's exalted rank proved sufficiently enticing for many 
intellectual adventurers, cultured parasites, impecunious philoso- 
phers, sycophantic littérateurs and hungry poets, to come to 
Rheinsberg to serenade the “Apollo of the North” with “tim- 
brel, veice and psaltery,” and like gypsy musicians to receive 
the pleasant, glittering ducats in payment for “their inspired” 
croaking. They swarmed to him like flies to a pot of honey. 
Riches and the shining gewgaws of glory were held out to 
those who could succeed in winning the favor of the future 
King. 

Frederick only smiled sardonicaily to himself. He had no 
illusion about their perfervid protestations of friendship and 
their delighted crowing over his bons mots, verses, musical com- 
positions and philosophical, historical and political writings. 
Frankly, he stood in need of these admirers. They were the 
supernumeraries necessary to furnish the background to the 
stage upon which he chose to strut. From them he picked up a 
vast and variegated assortment of scraps of knowledge, aphor- 
isms, paradoxes and bons mots which writers and men of the 
world always have seemed to find so indispensable for the 
carrying on of their not altogether sincere trades. They cor- 
rected his verses and bad French and served as passive targets 
as well as stimulating irritants for his congenital passion to 
make conversation. They were his laboratory specimens 
upon whom he could carry out his almost scientifically detached 
psychological experiments in order that he might learn to know 
men and their baffling ways the better. Besides, they amused 
him with their antics, their ohsequious attentions to him, their 
mutual petty jealousies, intriguing, tale carrying and cupidity. 
They provided him with the butt upon which to vent his cyni- 
cal spleen and devastating raillery. 

The royal god sat upon the summit of Olympus making 
merry with the puppets in his Punch and Judy show below. 
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They danced their jerky, stilted steps, pantomimed their stuffed- 
rags emotions before him while he played the music for them 
upon his strident, dissonant, derisive hurdy-gurdy, a blasphemy 
on the good in man and an anathema upon the civilization 
which lifts man up to the light only to fing him back again 
into the bottomless jungle pit. 

Frederick was God by virtue of his worldly power. And he 
did not neglect ta make excellent use of it. 

One of the most brilliant and most engaging of these cultured 
adventurers who surrounded Frederick was the twenty-seven 
year old Italian littérateur Algarotci. He was recommended 
to Frederick by the English Lord Baltimore in the fall of 1739. 
Vivacious, charming, si!ver-tongued and learned, with the super- 
ficial sparkle of the intellectual virtuoso, he completely captivated 
the romantic Crown Prince. The similarity of their tastes, the 
glowing Latin temperament of the Italian, and the glitter of his 
intellectual pyrotechnics made Frederick feel that elation which 
Socrates must have felt when he discavered the dazzling 
Aicibiades. 

Algarotti's fame as a clever writer was worldwide. He owed 
his success primarily to the appeal he made to the cultured 
female radicals of the period who kept salons and who acclaimed 
his verses with swooning ardor before their learned companies. 
With the amazing versatility so characteristic of the age he had 
also written a scientihc work called Newton for the Ladies. 
The ladies proved forevermore grateful to him for this magnifi- 
cent beau geste of gallantry. He had made tt possible for them 
to add a new subject to their intellectual repertoire, to meet the 
men on equal terms and to shine still more in learnedly glib 
and profound conversations. Therefore we see him for the 
past four years traveling through all the principal countries of 
Europe, dined, féted and adulated with ardor by all those 
ladies who adored brilliant men. And the male intellectuals, 
being completely under the thumb of the female intellectuals, 
grimaced their bitter-sweet smiles of appreciation with bad 
grace and also sang hosanna to him. Even Voltaire, giving 
unto the ladies what was due unto the ladies and to his god 
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cynicism what was due unto his god cynicism, saluted him with 
a double-barreled salute. 

Frederick, with a great fanfaronade of homage, inducted Al- 
garotti into the Order of Bayard and bestowed on him the 
poetical title: “The Swan of Padua.” 

Enthustasm floods the human soul. It intoxicates like strong 
drink. There is a need of sharing it with others, of communi- 
cating its joy and its passion in order to be released from ic. 
Frederick now wrote to Voltaire of his new-found friend. Per- 
haps in this indirect manner he wished to serve notice upon 
him that the most brilliant, the most remarkable men of the 
age were only too happy to enter within the radiant inner circle 
of his “Temple of Friendship” in Remusberg, and that only 
one luminary still held out against him. That luminary was the 
Sage of Cirey. Let him take notice! The “Apollo of the 
North” won all hearts and he was determined to win Voltaire’s 
heart as well. 


You are acquainted with young Algarotti, who has pleased me 
beyond description, He has promised me to return as soon as pos- 
sible. We have conversed largely of you, of mathematics, of poetry, 
of all the sciences, of trifles. In short, of everything. He possesses 
much ardor, vivacity and mildness which to me are exceedingly 
agreeable. He has composed a cantata which was immediately set 
to music [by Frederick] and with which he was very well satisfied. 
We parted with regret and I fear it will be long before I shall meet 
a man so amugble in these countries,... 


Voltaire replied with rhymed blood-and-thunder congratula- 
tions: 


Burp, wandering Baltimore, thy ship, no more 
Land on Samartian or Moriscan shore, 

Plow not the seas of Bengal or Peru: 

Thou, Algarotti, eager to pursue 

Through various climes, a sage in early youth, 
Wisdom and pleasure, poetry and truth, 

Of man, his present and his future doom, 

At wanton Venice, or at beastly Rome, 

At German feasts, French plays, court, cottage, cell, 
Ip search; asking of all what none can tell; 
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Modern Diogenes, no more inquire; 

Throw by thy lantern, let thy light expire: 

A man is found! An honest, great and good! 
Mount Remus is the place of his abode, 

A king of hearts! To this famed mount repair, 
Behold the sage and end your travels there. 

Him having seen, there’s nothing more to see! 
Heavens! When shalf I at this blest mountain be? 
Where justice, wit, philosophy, combined 

With every virtue, form one mighty mind? 
Olympus, Sinai, Thabor, are overcast! 

Their ancient radiance Remus has surpassed! 

No more of Pheebus’ lyre, Jove’s thundering nods, 
Of present heroes, or of former gods, 

Effaced are they, their fame and ancient rites. 

Lo! Frederick comes! The god in whom my heart delights! 


Voltaire would have said more in praise of his god but words 
failed him! It was too much even for him! To mitigate his 
crime in his own eyes he penitently apologized to the two moun- 
tains he referred to in a posiscript: “I ask pardon, si, of 
Sinai and Thabor. Carried away by my ardor, I have said mere 
than I ought to have said.” 


Vi 


Death came even to Grumbkow! All his cleverness, resource- 
fulness and tightrope dancing helped him not a whit before 
Samale, his superior in strategy. He went the way of all flesh 
in the year 1739, unmourned by a solitary soul. 

Frederick was infinitely pleased by his passing. How he hated 
that slimy, purring, political intriguer! It meant one dangerous 
encmy the less for him now that he was gone. 

“,.. for me the greatest conceivable gain,” he jubilantly wrote 
to Wilhelmine on the day of the minister’s death, “. . . his 
memory was generally execrated, and we shall now breathe 
again after a storm of the heart rather than of the mind.” 
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Crgit un maréschal, un ministre, et de plus, 
Un grand financier, un ecclésiasiique, 
Passants, qui connaissez sa fourbe politique, 
Laissez dans Poubli canfondu 

Hit ses viees ef ses vertus. 


The news of Grumbkow’s death was swiftly borne to the 
King by the indefatigable gossip and informer Pallnitz. 

“Have you no news?” asked Frederick William anxiously. 

“Well, I have!” breathlessly replied Pallnicz, flushed with im- 
portance. “Marshal Grumbkow is dead”. 

“Such is human hfe!” philosophized the King with deep 
fecling. “It will happen to you and to me, as it has happened 
to him. Ged grant that it may be for our salvation!” 

In the Tabagie thar evening, the King with some heat de- 
clared that had Grumbkow lived another ten days he would 
have arrested him on the charge of treason. He had discovered 
but recently that his minister was at one and the same time in 
the pay of every major power in Europe and with amazing 
adroitness had seemed to serve evervone with equal loyalty and 
success, 

Grumbkow was no fool. He had seen the end coming with 
swift certainty. He had all along juggled the political bails with 
dizzying virtuosity. Then overweening confidence in his mas- 
tery made him involve himself in many intricate combinations. 
One lie leads only to a hundred others. The invisible threads 
of one intrigue reach out into a maze of other intrigues. Con- 
sequence bearing down upon consequence, all his actions led 
but to inevitable disaster. He knew it well. And on his death- 
bed he confided to Péilnitz his fear that if he survived his illness 
he would be arrested. 

Grumbkow escaped arrest and the vengeance of Frederick 
William. But he escaped only in death. 


Vil 


Beyond good and beyond evil, beyond the anger and the judg- 
ment of narrow minds, is unfolded in sad solemn progressions 
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the tragic destiny of man. The Egyptians knew it in the death- 
cult of Osiris, the Greeks in the joyous melancholy of Dionysos. 
The protagonist of the world drama: man is Laocodn, the an- 
guished, the ering one, struggling fiercely in the embrace of 
the dreadful python life as punishment meted out to him by 
the invisible gods. Punishment for what? The awesome, 
deathly calm answer is: Merely because he is man. Merely for 
imprudentdy questioning in his hunger for understanding and 
thus transgressing the implacable will of the unforgiving gods, 
merely for hoping, aspiring, affirming, denying, lying in truth 
and blundering in judgment. Chaos, shrill, whirling disso- 
nance, howls in the soul of man who flies in prayer to the sun 
like Icarus only to fall down, down into the bottomless sea. 
Poor frayed wings! They may not approach too near the sun! 

Man is earthbound although his goal draws him ever upward 
to the light. 

Frederick was seized with che devouring hunger, the ancient 
hunger of his youth, to fly to the sun. Beneath the hard, cynical 
mask glowed the dream of the ideal, the radiant, still but com- 
pelling. He fawned upon and flattered Voltaire and had Vol- 
taire in turn dance a sycophantic pigue before him. But in his 
heart of hearts he worshiped Voltaire. Enigmatical cynic, in 
Frederick’s eyes Voltaire towered head and shoulders above all 
other men of his time. He was Lucifer, the rebellious angel, 
Lucifer the dehant one who dared shake his frenzied fist at 
God and stick out his mocking tongue at Him for bungling 
the universal job. Voltaire was man’s complaint to the eternal 
incarnate, and therefore to Frederick he appeared as a superman, 
as Prometheus the last of the Titans. 

Frederick’s dream clamored to become articulate. And Fred- 
erick would fashion for himself Icarian wings with which to fiy 
to the sun. He looked about him everywhere and saw the state 
in which civilization languished. Chaos and self-secking, war 
and tyranny, savagery and cynicism and misery and nothing 
more. Was mankind then beyond redemption? If governments 
continued to derive the sanction of their conduct on the gospel 
of force and trickery as preached by Macchiavelli in The Prince, 
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would it be possible for humanity to endure? It was the ages- 
old question that plagued and still is plaguing al! those accursed 
with a social consciousness, the “to be or not to be” of a higher, 
happier and more just human existence. And Frederick, like a 
neurotic, introspective Hamlet, brooded on this problem. 

Then out of the inner conflict was born the compelling idea! 
Frederick wished to expound it in a refutation of the egotistical, 
anti-social philosophy of Macchiavelli. He confided this inten- 
tion to Volcaire and the latter answered him: 


Crrey, APRIL 15, 1739. 


Your idea, sire, of refuting Macchiavelli is much more worthy of 
a prince such as you than that of refuting mere philosophers. The 
knowledge of man and his duties forms your chief study. It is 
for a prince such as you to instruct princes and I will be bald enough 
most earnestly to entreat Your Royal Highness to adhere to and 
execute this noble plan, 


With this encouragement from Voltaire Frederick set earnestly 
to work and soon was able to inform him: 


Rupp, May 16, 1739. 


I am at present employed on Macchiavelli. I am writing on his 
fi Principe and have begun a work which will entirely refute his 
maxims by the contradiction which is found between them and 
virtue as well as by their opposition to the true interests of princes. 
It is not enough to point out virtue to men, we must also set the 
springs of interest in motion, without which but few will follow 
the dictates of reason. 


Finally the work was completed. Frederick sent it with ail 
dispatch to the Sage of Cirey for his judgment. 


BERLIN, January 6, 1740, 


It is proper that the name of an author should be unknown who 
writes only for the love of truth and who consequently puts no 
shackles on his thoughts. When you shall have read the conclu- 
sion of the work, you will agree with me that prudence requires 
the name of the author should be buried in the discretion of triend- 
ship. 
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I have no self-interest and if I can but serve the public I shall 
labor without the expectation of either reward or praise, like those 
anonymous members of society who are as obscure as they are 
useful... . 


Vill 


Frederick chooses a lofty, high-sounding thesis for his politico- 
moral treatise, the Ant:-Machiavei: “Of all the sentiments 
which exercise a tyrannic influence over our minds, none is more 
fatal, more contrary to humanity and more pernicious to the 
peace of the world than unrestrained ambition, an unquench- 
able desire for false glory.” 

Perhaps Frederick has in mind the ill-fated Clement’s bitter 
words before the scaffold, remembered with the lingering ten- 
acity of childhood impressions, which makes him define now 
the real nature of military heroes with such audacious blunt- 
ness: 


Heroes and highwaymen possess the same courage and the same 
skill, The only difference between them is, that a conqueror is an 
iilustrious thief and that a highwayman is an obscure one. The 
former is rewarded for his deeds with a laurel wreath and the latter 


with the rope. 


To the rational human being the headlong drive of those 
seeking power and glory appears but as a hollow mockery and 
in many cases even as a social evil. This is how Frederick the 
philosopher regards it: “I ask: what could induce a man to 
aggrandize himself, for what reason could he form the design 
of raising his power upon the misery and destruction of other 
men and how can he believe that he will make himself illustri- 
ous by creating miseries? .. .” 

In fact, the direct results of every attempt at aggrandizement 
are just the opposite of thase previously anticipated: “The new 
conquests of a sovereign do not make the estates which he 
already possesses more opulent or more rich, his people obtain 
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no advantage and he deceives himself if he imagines that such 
conquests will bring him happiness.” 

The appetite for power increases with its acquisition and in 
time becomes a dominating lust leaving the wretched ambitious 
one no place, believes Frederick. “His ambition will not be 
satisfied with the first conquest. He will become insatiable and 
in consequence always dissatisfied with himself.” 

Monarchs are blind. They cannot foresee the dire conse- 
quences of their evil actions: 


I feel convinced that if monarchs would fully realize the miseries 
which a declaration of war inflicts upon their peoples I should not 
appeal in vain to their better feelings. But they lack imagination. 
They do not appreciate the evils of war. They do not know them 
and they are protected against war's horrors by their exalted position. 
They do not feel the taxes and imposts which crush the people, the 
loss of the youth of the nation enrolled in the army, the infectious 
diseases which decimate the troops, the horrors of battles and sieges, 
the sufferings of the wounded and of the mutilated, the sorrows of 
the orphans who have lost in their father their only support, the 
loss of so many useful men who have been cut off before their time. 

Sovereigns who see in their subjects merely their slaves will sacri- 
fice them without pity and see them perish without regret, but 
princes who see in other men their equals and consider themselves 
as the soul of the body politic, of the people, will carefully preserve 
the precious blood of their subjects. 


Towards Macchiavelli, the ideologist of this philosophy of polit- 
ical unscrupulousness, Frederick feels nothing but revulsion and 
contempt: “Interest is everything with Macchiavelli. According 
to his way of thinking, actions the most unjust and atrocious be- 
come legitimate when they have self-interest or ambition for 
their object... .” 

What alternative can Frederick give to the “scientific” oppor- 
tunism of the Italian? It is the good old solid virtues that he 
now proudly parades before the conscience of Europe: 


Virtue should be the sole begetter of our actions, for who says 
Virtue says reason; they are inseparable things and will always be 
50 for those who wish their conduct to be consecutive. Let us then 
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be reasonable, since a little reason is all that distinguishes us from 
the beasts and it is only goodness which can liken us to that Being 
infinitely good, from whom we derive our existence. 


Frederick had learned by his own unhappy experience the 
evil power of cruelty and the terrible fear it arouses in its vic- 
tims. He saw it therefore as an ineffective weapon in human 
relations: “I conclude then that a cruel prince exposes himself 
to be betrayed more than one who is good-natured, for cruelty 
is insupportable and one is soon tired of living in fear and 
kindness is always Jovable and one does not tire of loving it.” 

Frederick’s conception of what a virtuous monarch’s phi- 
losophy of governing should be is tantamount to a sort of 
paternal, enlightened tyranny, modeled on Periclean lines: 


... that any king whose policy has no other aim but to make 
himself feared, will be reigning over slaves; that he will not be able 
to expect great actions from his subjects, for what is done out af fear 
or timidity has always shown marks of the same qualities; that a 
prince with the gift of making himself loved will reign over hearts 
because his subjects will find it agreeable to have him for their mas- 
ter, and that there are a great many examples in history of great and 
fine actions done out of love and fidelity. 


Of a sudden, the keen-eyed realist in Frederick rears his cyn- 
ical head. He wishes to check the other, the winged, heaven- 
aspiring, romantic Frederick who seeks truth and issues flaming 
pronunciamentos regarding human salvation. Subtly the cynic 
argues with the perfect dialectics at his command: 


The world is like a game of cards in which are engaged some 
honest men and some thieves who cheat. In order that a prince who 
has te join in the game should not be cheated, he must know how 
cheating at cards is done, not that he may ever practice what he has 
discovered from such lessons, but that he may not be the dupe of 
the others. .. . 


Now, how is one to reconcile this furtive species of spying 
which in reality leads one inevitably to do the self-same cheating 
with the lofty, high-sounding ideals Frederick wishes to govern 
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rulers as well as society? The crafty “Solomon of the North,” 
another classical appellation bestowed on him gratuitously by 
Voltaire, spun a fine tissue of sophistry to explain this away 
and to justify his mental reservations on the subject of virtuous 
government: 


Princes should not employ ruse and finesse except to discover the 
designs of their enemies. For if they make a sincere profession of 
probity, they will unfailingly obtain the confidence of Europe; they 
will be fortunate without cheating, and powerful by their virtue 
alone. 


With regard to treaties, alliances and international relations, 
Frederick treads somewhat cautiously. He realizes he is skating 
on thin ice there and that he must speak in guarded, moderate 
and even ambiguous terms. 

First he employs the earnestly vehement, virtuous tone, as 
well befits a virtuous, noble-minded prince. “Both honesty and 
worldly wisdom demand that sovereigns should religiously ob 
serve the treaties which they have concluded, and that they 
should scrupulously fulfill all their stipulations.” 

Then he cleverly turns lawyer. Why should he commit him- 
self unnecessarily to a rigorous observance of treaties when some 
day as sovereign he might be embarrassed because of it? Again 
the dialectician finds a loophole for himself to safeguard the 
future: 


A ruler is sometimes compelled by disagreeable necessity to break 
his treaties and alliances. However, he should part with his obliga- 
tions like an honest man. He should advise his allies in time of 
his iatention and he should, before all, mever take such an extreme 
step unless the welfare of the people and absolute necessity make 
it inevitable... . 

Looking solely at the interest of rulers, I assert that it is very 
bad policy on their part to act like rascals and to deceive the world. 
They deceive only once and then lose credit everywhere. 


What, in conclusion, is the moral of Frederick’s tractate? He 
states it himself at the end of the sixth chapter: “Let Casar 
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Borgia be the model of those who admire Macchiavelli. My 
model is Marcus Aurelius.” 

The question naturally shapes itself out of our perplexity: 
Was Frederick thoroughly sincere when he wrote his Anti- 
Machiavel, or was it just another one of his sardonic grimaces 
at 2 mean, stupid, intriguing, selfish world, 2 sticking out of his 
blistering tongue and a thumbing of his scimitar-curved nose 
at human folly and treachery? 

Who can tell? Perhaps he was the one, perhaps he was the 
other or, bafflingly enough, perhaps he was both at ome and the 


same time. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 
Tue Kine Is Arzam To Dre 
I 


FREDERICK WILLIAM returned from the military review 
in 1739 a pathetically ill man. His dropsy had become im- 
measurably worse and was so aggravated by increasing attacks 
of gout that his death was momently expected by the doctors. 
He lived practically in his bath chair. Therefore it was that both 
by day and by night the marble corridors of the palace in 
Berlin resounded with the creak of his perambulator and the 
din of his foul abuse. Whom did he not abuse? The Emperor 
in Vienna, the cook, his wife Sophie Dorothea, “my brother, the 
red cabbage,” the servants who wheeled him about, Frederick, 
the doctors, His Most Christian Majesty, and in short, all Chris- 
tendom! Faster! Faster! he would shrill at his attendants as they 
whirled him up and down at break-neck speed to make him 
forget his pain. But forget he could not! 

He was still the same old “Jupiter,” by turns fiery and chol- 
eric, crafty and naive, hating superbly and once again seeking in 
his love of God compensation for the love his family and his 
subjects denied him. 

“His love of God has gone very far, but there is no thought 
of any love for his neighbors,” wrote Frederick ironically to his 
sister in Baireuth. 

Frederick’s lot was by no means an enviable one. He had 
constantly to rush from his Remusberg sanctuary to his father’s 
bedside upon receipt of the urgent news that the latter was on 
the point of expiring. But these false alarms came with such 
frequency that they eventually lost their dramatic effect. It 
was merely a repetition of the “Wolf! Wolf!” story, 

Why did not that dashi-bazouk decide to die once and for all 
and leave him in peace? inwardly stormed Frederick. But his 
father seemed to have a charmed life. He simply refused to 
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die} Many were the times when he was lying at death’s door, 
but his powerful constitution and his iron will to live triumphed 
over everything. 

Frederick felt himself injured in every way. It was altogether 
unfair! he thought. And in the meantime he had to be “the 
target for the King’s bitter attacks and the scapegoat for his 
temper.” 

To his new friend de Camas, the infantry officer, Frederick 
bitterly complained: 


The King’s humor has turned sour and his hatred of me has 
shown itself under so many different shapes that, if I were not 
what I am, I would have demanded my dismissal long ago. I 
would rather bep my bread elsewhere than feed on the chagrins I 
must swallow here, The King’s acharnement in crying me down 
in public and in private is not a thing people whisper to cach other, 
it is the talk of the town, Everybody is the witness of it, and 
everybody talks about it. 


His one desire was to get away from the accursed place as 
soon as possible or at least as soon as his father would allow 
him to. 

The day of my departure must come nearer, of course. I confess, 
notwithstanding any steical indifference, that I wish much for the 
moment which will take me away from a place where I am barely 
tolerated, and that against the will of someone, where I am hated, 
where it were wished ... but Jet us not divine the thoughts of 
others... . 


il 


Frederick William’s one great consolation during his illness 
was the choice companionship of Péllnitz, We have the un- 
prejudiced testimony of the old duffer himself: 


During the eight months his illness lasted, I had the honor of 
spending ten to twelve hours a day in his room, generally sitting 
opposite his bed, making conversation. Sometimes the King slept, 
but we went on talking all the same. He woke up directly we 
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stopped. When he did not sleep he played at solitaire, or, to have 
some exercise, he made wooden boxes of Iime-wood. For that, he 
used sculptor’s tools. He did this in bed with a table passed over 
him. He worked by night as well as by day and made such a 
noise that the hammering was heard in the street on which his 
windows looked, which was not favorable for conversation. 


Then suddenly the King’s condition underwent an alarming 
change. Even Frederick had to admit now that his father's 
days were counted. He looked as ghastly and swollen as a 
water cask! Frederick had to act with caution now. In order 
not to arouse his father’s suspicions that he was impatient for 
his death, he made his visits to his bedside as infrequent as pos- 
sible and assured him each ume with tears in his gray, soulful 
eyes that he wished him to live to Methuselah’s age. 

Toward the beginning of February the doctors informed the 
King that all hope for his recovery was out of the question. His 
Majesty must resign himself to God's will. 

Surprisingly, Frederick William did not lament at this news. 
With a regal dignity in keeping with his Handelian spirit, he 
went into a religious trance. He calmly sat down to write to 
“old Dessauer” on February 9, 1740, of his intention to meet 
death like a soldier with his boots on: “I expect and prepare 
myself for death and have spoken openly to my eldest son on 
all necessary matters.” 

He addressed his eldest son in the lofty manner of the dying 
patriarch Jacob, giving him counsel how to live like an upright 
Christian and a wise ruler and commanding him to hasten by 
his virtuous deeds the Second Coming of the Saviour. 

Frederick listened and shed tears of genuine grief. 

His cynicism was largely a pose. The demonic role went 
well with his intellectual complexion. At bottom he was only a 
forlorn, frustrated idealist, possessed of a sentimental German 
heart and in the face of other people's suffering turned human, 
all too human, despite his icy superman pretensions. 

All these years Frederick had prayerfully looked forward to 
his father’s death as for the trumpet blast of the Annunciation. 
It would mean for him the end of the nightmare and the be- 
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ginning of a free, independent existence. He fumed, cursed 
and ranted when the shaggy old bear refused to carry himself 
off. Yet now, when he looked into his father’s dying eyes and 
saw that the shadow of the long night had crept unperceived 
into them, a terror of death, a pity for the agonized man and 
remorse gripped his soul like a vise. The old despot, after all, 
was a human being like himself, suffered like all other suffering 
flesh, a helpless moaning man-hild, preyed upon by the rav- 
ages of illness and the follies of his insane temperament, even 
as he had preyed upon his human victims without mercy, Thus, 
link upon link, the chain of an inscrutable retribution, stretched 
on toward the completion of its ever-recurring, ever-endless 
cycle. 

Why be a virtuous prig, a self-righteous Philistine in the face 
of the awesome drama of life and death, Frederick asked him- 
self? Confronted by his father’s rapid dissolution, all his pre- 
cious resentments, judgments and bitterness were shamed into 
thoughtful silence. And was he going te renounce, now, his 
justification to hate his father, his spirit’s only possibility for 
vengeance for all the torment of his life, vengeance for his 
blighted dreams and shattered faith, vengeance for the murder 
of his soul? Was there any need for vengeance? Both the 
strong and the weak, the one who sins and the one who is sinned 
against, the victor and the vanquished, the upholder of the 
ideal and its desecrater, were they not equally the victims of 
an unutterable yengeance greater than life itself, more horrify- 
ing in its implications than all that the puny, pitifully insignifh- 
cant human mind could conceive? 

Frederick’s eyes were suddenly opened. Then it was that the 
deep sense of tragedy brooding at the bottom of all life cast its 
shadow over him and threatened to engulf him. 


Brain, Fesruary 26, 1740. 
Dear VOLTAIRE: 


J can only write a word in answer to your very witty letter, My 
present situation so greatly depresses me that I have almost lost the 
faculty of thinking. 
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Wide stand the gates of death toward which impelled, 
In agonizing torment held, 
A sire revered I view! 

To every pang a flood of tears is due! 
Nor apathy can wisdom teach; 

"Tis what philosophy can never reach. 


II 


Thus some huge oak, the forest’s ancient pride, 
That many a storm has braved, 
When tempests in declining age, 
Rude and unabating in their rage, 
His withering honors rend, 
(How sturdy once!) is forced at length to bend. 
Nor from the impending ruin can be saved 
The weakly scion at his side. 


Frederick hears the call of the blood. Is it not his father who 
is dying now, the flesh of his flesh and the blood of his blood? 
Are they net both irrevocably linked, in life as well as in death, 
by a power stronger than reason and deeper than sentiment? 


iil 


What is ambition, what is fame! 
When Nature speaks, who shall not hear? 
Who shall reject a dying father’s claim? 
When he with terror shakes, feel’st thou, oh son, no fear? 


iV 


In thunder from the vacant throne 
I hear a warning voice declare, 
Of grandeur and of vanity beware! 
Contemplate death and profit by the sight! 
Cut off in all his might 
His ills are now thy own; 
Thy sire to toi and death has left thee herr: 
Of Policy’s infectious paths, once more, beware! 
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For the first time Frederick begins fully to realize the life his 
father’s death will leave him heir to. When he reflects upon 
it he is filled with a dread and a loathing that almost make 
him regret his former dreams of power. In the final analysis, 
he asks himself, what positive happiness can power bring himr 
He had already come to the conclusion that royalty and glory 
were but a hollow mockery and the cause for personal as well 
as universal misery. Therefore his tear-laden prayer to the 
Fates: 


Oh, might it be! 
Thrice blest Obscurity that I might dwell with thee, 
With eager step and jocund heart, 
Rejecting pomp, despising crowns, 
And that vile falsehood which the throne surrounds, 
To former solitude well pleased would I depart. 


Why all this torrent of sonorous verse? Frederick answers 
laconically: “These verses will inform you that when the heart 
is full the lips are prolific.” 

The vulgar opportunist in Voltaire cannot reagily understand 
why Frederick should with such great anxiety wish to five up 
the perfectly good and profitable throne of Prussia for the sake 
of mere abstractions. What really ailed the Prince? Had he 
locked at the moon too long in poetic aspiration only to have 
its beams dance madly in his head? 


"Tis strange! Why wish to shun that glorious throne 
The general voice accords you alone? 


Is it possible that Frederick’s threat to abandon his right of 
succession fills Voltaire with apprehensions of a materialistic na- 
ture? Does the Sage of Cirey see in it only the danger of being 
cheated out of a good business deal? For Frederick, as Prince, 
from the standpoint of Voltaire’s cold-blooded materialistic cal- 
culations, was but a negligible quantity, but Frederick as the 
King of Prussia was a different matter entirely! Voltaire always 
had had the rare genius of turning the business of the immortal 
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soul-anguish and the passionate truth-quest into nice, glittering 
gold louis. Why not? Philosophers, too, must eat and phi- 
losophy on an empty stomach may have the effect of catharsis 
on the soul but deals rather badly with the wretched human 
organism. 

Perhaps equally as depressing to the philosopher must have 
appeared the prospect that Frederick’s renunciation of the throne 
would once and for all bring the Aristotle-Alexander combina- 
tion to an inglorious end, and all of his strenuous and self- 
debasing correspondence with the young scatterbrain would 
have been wasted effort] 

Voltaire’s mouth simply waters when he thinks of the untold 
possibilities for power and happiness which kingship could offer. 
Ah! if only he, Voltaire, were offered a throne, he appears to 
suggest between his lines, he would not be so foolish as to wish 
to reject itl The young fool must be reasoned with. He must 
not be permitted to commit such an extreme act of foolishness! 


Being 2 king, you will only be occupied by the means of render- 
ing your provinces flourishing, [he adjures Frederick in a wheedling 
tone] in entering into sage and profitable alliances, in establishing 
manufactures and in meriting immortality. I shail hear only of 
your jabors and your fame; but probably shall no longer receive 
those agreeable verses, nor that nervous and sublime prose, which, 
if you so pleased, would acquire you another kind of immortality. 
The day of a king consists but of twenty-four hours and these I see 
all employed for the happiness of mankind, but I cannot see a 
minute to spare for that literary intercourse with which Your Royal 
Highness has been pleased to honor me. No matter, I wish to 
behold you on the throne, for I have the honesty to prefer the 
felicity of some millions to my own private satisfactian. 


Is it also possible that Voltaire in his heart of hearts does not 
think much of Frederick’s verses and would much prefer to 
sec him as a powerful king than as a feeble poet? 

In his answer to this letter on March 23, 1740, Frederick ap- 
pears to be reconciled considerably to his fate, although still 
with some dark misgivings. Had Voltaire’s appeal to good 
common sense persuaded him to put aside his objections to be- 
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coming King of Prussia? Or was he only affecting the coquetry 
of the transcendent, idealistic philosopher and artist when he 
expressed his terror of being devoured by the false grandeur 
and “vile falsehood” which surround rulers and their power? 
In all likelihood, the compelling violence of his will to power 
drowned in dissonant shrieking “the still, small voice” of his 
conscience. Frederick’s motives are invariably mixed and 
chaotic. This incongruous trait in his character, more pro- 
nounced in him than in most people prompted Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau to make the shrewd observation years later; “He 
thinks like a philosopher and he deports himself like a king.” 

Frederick hastens to assure Volraire that, no matter what may 
happen, his mind and soul will survive the flood. He will 
remain true forever to his ideals, to knowledge and to the 
Muses whose humble acolyte he has consecrated himself to be, 


Fear not that empire ever, or Gods or Fate 

The ecstatic lyre shall cause me to abdicate: 

Fear not I should prefer, with wavering heart, 
Interest and pride to science and to att: 

As coldiy I can dazzling grandeur trace 

As Priam’s council looked on Helen’s face. 

Pomp with her gaudy trappings cannot hide 

Those rigorous laws which ] must make my guide. 


Even if he is resigned to be a king: 


Science is my mustress, the throne’s my wife, 
The lover would not be a slave for life, 

Did not resistless Fate, with malice fraught, 
Impose the shackle which herself had wrought. 
The world my will in justice can’t condemn; 

I swim but with the stream I cannot stem, 


When Frederick makes the pointed analogy of wishing science 
to be his “mistress” and the throne his “wife,” he only reflects 
the prevailing French philosophy of what the ideal relations be- 
tween the sexes should be: marriage for convenience and love 
for happiness. Science, philosophy and the arts, like a mistress 
one loves, will make him happy and lead him ever upwards 
to the stars; his throne, ever so sordid, ever so prosaic and like 
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a wife to whom one is indifferent, will keep his feet firmly 
planted on the earth. If the question is to be raised: Why must 
one have a wife? Why must one keep one’s fect planted firmly 
on the earth? The answer will be that “resistless Fate, with 
malice fraught” has created these shackles to keep man from 
becoming too arrogant and thinking himself a god. 

As we have already had occasion to see, Frederick as a hus- 
band was a total failure, but as a lover, platonically speaking, of 
course, he was ardent enough... . 

Now he wishes to assure Voltaire, as man to man, that no 
change of worldly fortune could ever dim his friendship for 
him which transcends the earthly dross and vanities: 


No barometic change my friendship knows, 
Now high, now low, with every wind that blows; 
The phantom of a title, or a name, 

Can*none but weak or vulgar minds inflame; 
From heaven immortal genius would look down 
And in Voltaire a kindred spirit own! 

Well then may kings, forgetting silly pride, 
Poor royalty and duliness throw aside, 

Quitting the insidious paths where ‘falsehood lurks, 
Walpole and Fleury, with their subtle quirks, 
The fool insatiate and the fawning throng, 
Listen to thee, enraptured at the song] 

And, as thy fingers strike the wondrous lyre, 
Feel heavenly joys revive, and catch poetic fire! 


Such are my intentions. Be my destiny what it may, you will 
see me divide my time among my duty, my friends and the arts. 
Habit has made the aptitude which I constitutionally had for them. 
When I can neither read nor write ] am as restless as your great 
snuff takers who continually put their hand to their pocket when 
they are deprived of their box. The ornaments of the edifice are 
changed without making any alteration cither in the foundation or in 
the walls. This you may happen to see in me, for the state of my 
father is such that there are no remaining hopes of his cure. I 
must therefore prepare to act my part. 

A private life would better suit my freedom than that to which I 
must submit, You know I love independence, to renounce which, 
and to subject oneself to the painful offices of duty, you likewise 
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know is a severe task. My only consolation is the thought of 
serving my fellow citizens, and being useful to my country. 


Was this socially-minded desire to serve humanity, as it was 
with Napoleon, only an empty sophistry to justify his insati- 
abie will to power? 

Perhaps now, thinks Frederick cunningly, since he is about 
to become a king, Voltaire might be induced to leave the arms 
of his “celestial Emilia” for a while and come and live with 
him: “May I hope to see you or will you cruelly deprive me of 
that satisfaction? This is an idea of consolation which dwells 
on my mind as the coming of the Messiah on the minds of the 
Jews.” 

With his hope for an ideal life he had so long cherished ebb- 
ing away, Frederick pleads with his Aristotle: “Pity me, for I 
assure you that I am much to be pitied. Continue to love me, 
for I am better pleased with your friendship than with your 
respect... .” 

As before Everyman, there pass before Frederick in symbolic 
procession all the temptations the world of matter has to offer, 
its homage and its glory, the vain pomp of power and the satis- 
faction of every lust. But all these are as dust in his mouth, 
In his heart yearns an insatiable hunger, deep as life itself, 
unutterable in its eloquent pathos of frustration: it is the agony 
of wishing to give oneself in love and to be loved in turn, the 
mystic unity with life that all men and all existence aspire to 
eternally, 

“Continue to love me,” Frederick supplicates his friend, 


Til 


Voltaire to Frederick: 
APRIL, 1740. 


. +. Your image haunts me night and day. I dream of my prince, 
as a lover dreams of his mistress, . . , 
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IV 


The winter: of 1739 was a very severe one. Frederick Wil- 
liam suffered the torments of the damned. He felt his life ebb- 
ing swiftly from him. His limbs were growing heavier and 
more swollen and the organs within his body began to disin- 
tegrate rapidly. Then the thought came to him, as indeed it 
must come to all men who are about to die: “Man that is born 
of woman hath but a short time to live and is full of misery. 
He cometh up and is cut down like a flower.” 

Frederick William became petrified with horror. He was 
afraid to die. Every fiber of his being revolted at the laying 
on of death’s icy fingers. And when the thaw set in and the 
plowmen outside of Berlin began turning up the damp earth 
for the spring sowing, a wistful nostalgia for the happy days 
that used to be came over him. 

The King commanded: Let the Tabaks Kollegium be con- 
vened, Pélinitz, who was present, writes: 


A numerous party, Schwerin, Hacke, Derschau, all the chiefs and 
commandants of the Berlin garrison are there; the old circle full, 
social human speech once more, and pipes alight, pleasant to the 
King. He does not himself smoke on this occasion but he is un- 
usually jively im talk, much enjoys the returning glimpse of old 
days, and the Tabaks Kollegium was proceeding through its phases 
uncommonly successful. Ail at once the Crown Prince steps in, 
direct from Rheinsberg, an unexpected pleasure. At sight of whom 
the Tabaks Kollegium, taken on the sudden, simultaneously started 
up and made him a bow. Rule is, in Tabagie, you do not rise for 
anybody and they have risen. Which struck the sick heart [the 
King] in a strange, painful way. “Him, the Rising Sun?” thinks 
he, “rufes broken through for the rising sun! But I am nor dead 
yet, as you shall know!” Ringing for his servants in great wrath 
he had himself rolled out, regardless of protestations and excuses. 
“Come with me, Hackel” said he. Hacke followed but it was 
only to return next instant with the King's order: “That you in- 
stantly quit the Palace, all of you, and don’t come back!” 


This is how Frederick William recalled the happy days of 
his jife for the last time. Now he knew that he was the Setting 
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Sun whose end was fittingly symbolized by the advent of the 
Rising Sun. 

Dark glowed the dusk, blood-red in its dying. Betrayed! 
betrayed! betrayed! AJl had left him to pay homage to the 
Rising Sun! He now remained alone to face the dark night. 

The King was afraid. 


V 


The King refused to die! Let us feast, said he to the mum- 
mers, beer-swillers and rowdies of the Tabaks Kollegium, let 
us show ourselves in public. Thinking in this way to escape 
death, by convincing himseif and his cronies that all was still 
well with him. 


Frederick to Voltaire: 
Bertin, APRIL 15, 1740. 


... We have at present a wretched round of feasting; and feast 
we must, be the consequence what it may. We listen to a suc- 
cession of inconsistent harangues which it is necessary to applaud 
with an air of conviction. I submit to this much against my will 
for J hate everything which approaches hypocrisy and falsehood, 


Frederick is racked by two soul-destroying emotions: grief 
for his dying father and terror for the instrument of power 
which he knows shall soon be his to wield autocratically. Oh, 
that power may not corrupt his soul, he prays with heartfelt 
sincerity] He is morbidly afraid that it might. And his other 
prayer: If only the King, his father, would resign himself to 
death and not carry on such a hopeless and agonized struggle! 


Frederick to Voltaire: 
May 18, 1740. 


... The King’s malady, my dear Voltaire, is a complication of 
diseases, the progress of which deprives us of all hope of cure and 
partakes of both dropsy and atrophy. The most alarming symptoms 
are frequent vomitings which greatly enfeeble the patient. He 
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hopes and believes he will save himself by the efforts he makes to 
appear in public, and it is this which deceives those who are not 
well-informed of the true state of things. 


The rebellious soul cannot reconcile itself to the fate it is 
condemned to by circumstance and by its own feebleness, Rea- 
son as Frederick may, with all the cunning casuistry of a mind 
eager to justify the course in life he wishes and must take, it 
nevertheless remains: 


The ambiguous tyrant Doubt, enslaves my mind. 


With pensive regret Frederick looks back upon all these past 
years, beginning with the time when as a child he would listen 
with shining eyes to Duhan’s eloguent exhortations that he 
dedicate his life to the acquisition of learning, to the cultivation 
of the arts and to the quest for truth, and ending with the 
promising beginning he has but recently made to achieve them. 
All of which is but to go up in smoke when he becomes king! 

Frederick is no mere poseur. His passion for learning and the 
arts is no perfervid affectation. It is the only human interest he 
reveres and loves. It runs deep in his nature. Take this interest 
away from him and he is like a cripple deprived of his crutch. 
To all those who can or wish to understand him he keeps 
reiterating: “The fine arts have for me the attraction of a 
mistress.” 

Now it was all to come to an end. Instead of continuing as 
his primary interest, the arts were to take a subordinate position 
in his life. Instead of becoming a master in poetry and in 
music for which he felt sure he had the potentialities and the 
genius, he was to remain a talented dilettante forever. Was this 
the goal he had been dreaming to achieve some day? 

Crash) went every soaring dream, striking the rock bottom 
of reality with a shattering thud. 

Frederick refused to submit to his mind’s and spirit’s death 
even as his father, King Jupiter, would not submit to the decay- 
ing body’s annihilation. But his father had no choice in the 
matter. Death must come even to the King, whether he wishes 
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it or not. It is otherwise with Frederick. He is an advocate of 
free will, 

“Man born to act, to act is surely free,” he affirms ecstatically 
one moment, only to go astray again in the confusion of his 
mind the next instant by admitting the uselessness of free will 
in the face of the perpetual inner conflict in the mind and 
spirit of man: “Buc reason and his passions disagree.” 

As a result of this apparent disagreement Frederick is forced 
to revert to his old belief in predestination, the windmacheret 
so abhorrent to his dying father. He begins to perceive that each 
man has been allotted by the fates a certain fixed part to play 
in the universal drama of things and that that part is irrevocable 
and may not be altered. 


What most we wish we ne'er enjoy: 
A mistress charms the amorous hoy; 
A kingdom is ambition’s claim; 

The poet hunts an empty name; 

A title courtiers keep in view, 

And ribbands covet, red and blue. 


The sage delights in truth and ease: 
But wishing is the mind’s disease; 
And man in every rank and state, 
Must first resolve to meet his fate, 
And act his ill-allotted part, 

Ere he can know content of heart. 


Even though he is resolved to “act his il-allotted part” as king 
with full philosophical resignation, Frederick nevertheless is firm 
in his intention to exercise his free will as much as possible so 
that it may give his life a deeper meaning and, in not deceiving 
himself as to what constitutes the highest and truest values, 
retain the full freedom of his mind. 


Then, be my brows with laurel bound, 
Or with more splendid bauble crowned, 
Me shall you view with equal pace 
Continue my predestined race; 

Nor seck without those joys to win 
Which only can be found within. 
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And as he bids final farewell to the radiant dreams of his 


youth, Frederick still defiantly serves notice on his master: 


This is the only thing I have to resolve on, for I perceive with 
more than certainty that retreat is not in my power. I shall quit 
my independence with regret, and while on the great theater of 
the world, I ascend the throne, shall lament the loss of my once 
happy obscurity. 


King or no king, Frederick chooses to remain a poet. Good 
verses or bad, Voltaire must read and correct them. This is 
Frederick's challenge to the fates: 


Had I that freedom of mind which you suppose in me, I should 
send you something better than bad verses; but learn that these are 
not the last and that you are menaced with a new epistle! Yes, my 
dear Voltaire, another epistle. It must be sol 


VI 


When Frederick William felt that his end was drawing near, 
he very carefully and efficiently began making the funeral ar- 
rangements. In this he only followed his lifelong habit, almost 
automatic on his part, to see that all things were done as prop- 
erly, economically and thoroughly as could be. 

He ordered that he be buried in his uniform, wishing to 
remain a soldier to the last, and that three salvos be fired over 
him. The artillery officers were to see to it that everything was 
to be carried out without any flaws. Mere noise making would 
only be superfluous and a waste of good cannon balls! There- 
fore let them take care and fire all atc the same time! Also he 
designated his pallbearers and minutely traced for his chamber- 
lains the course of the funeral cortége. Through this and that 
door it was to pass. Here the Giant Grenadiers were to take 
their place. At this moment in the proceedings they were to 
fire three volleys. They must keep their muskets covered and 
hold them inverted under the left arm. And the Chapelle des 
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Hautbois must play, and with feeling too, his favorite dirge: 
“O Haupt voll Blut und Wunden.” For through the bleed of 
Jesus he wished to find his redemption on the day of the Resur- 
rection. 

Then Frederick William asked for his coffin to be brought. 
And as he looked upon it with somber eyes, he murmured 
wearily: “In this bed I shall sleep quietly.” 


VII 


Frederick William is frightened. He cannot die in peace. 
Quick! send for Pastor Reloff! He must bare his soul to him 
in the hours of his final anguish. 


Frevenick Wititam [forlorniy, brokenly}: Have I acted wick- 
edly, then? Have I ever done injustice? 


Pastor Roloft looks grave. At this solemn moment the King 
is but a mortal man in his eyes shorn of all his temporal power. 
Sternly speaks the man of God, like Elijah to King Ahab: the 
King has done much evil in the world! What evil? asks the 
King with mutely imploring eyes. Has the King forgotten, 
reproaches the pastor, Councilor Schlabuth whom he had ar- 
dered hanged without trial in Konigsberg many years ago on 
the charge of embezzlement? 


Frepenick Wittiam [weakly, confusedly, irying hard to justify 
fis action|: He had no trial, but was there any doubt he had jus- 
tice A public thief confessing he had stolen the taxes he was set 
‘to gather, insolently offering, as if that were all, to repay the money, 
and saying, it was not good manners to hang a nobleman! 

Ro.orrF | pointing an accusing finger at the King]: Cain! Why 
did you kill your weaker brother Abel? 


“Repent!” urged the pastor. 


Freperick Witiiam [despatringly, even impanently]: Well, is 
there anything more? Out with it then, better now than too late! 
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Roloft becomes now the articulate voice of the Prussian masses 
who like dumb-driven cattle had meekly submitted to the King’s 
tyranny. He reminds Frederick William that he had relied 
more on the force of the cudgel than on works of Christian 
charity. 

The King demurs fiercely: Had he not himself repented of 
the beatings he gave to all sinners? Had he not himself issued 
a decree in 1738 forbidding “the barbarous practice of beating 
the people in a scandalous manner with sticks and whips, like 
brute beasts’? 

Roloff looks doubtful and stern. 

“Repent!” says he briefly. 

Once more the spiritual prosecutor speaks: Why did the 
King rely on his feudal prerogative in using forced labor to 
enrich himself? Would the meek Saviour who loved ali men 
equally have approved this manner of oppression? 


FrepericK WILuiam {doggediy, belligerently|: Oppression? Was 
it not for their benefit as well as Berlin's and the country’s? i 
had no interest in it otherwise. 


Repent! thundered Roloff in a voice of doom and the King 
quaked. Also His Majesty must humbly beg forgiveness of 
those he had unjustly wronged and forgive those who had 
wronged him. One may not enter Heaven with an unclean 
heart! 


FrepertcK Wittiam [éroken, contritely|: Well, 1 will, I do! 
[To Sophie Dorothea] You, Fiechen, write to your brother 
|““‘the red cabbage”) after I am dead that I forgave him, died in 
peace with him. 


Why delay? impatiently remonstrated Roloff, when the grave 
was already yawning hungrily for him. 
“Purify your heart at once!” commands the pastor. 


Freperick WiLtiam [impertously defiant, too proud to bow Ats 
head before anyone while yet alive]: Nol After I am dead! 

[Rotorr looks prim and takes hus leave.) You do not spare me. 
It is right. You do your duty like an honest Christian. 
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VIII 


When the first glimmer of the new-born dawn, so fresh and 
chaste and cool, appeared dancing over the hills in the darkened 
sky to announce to a sleeping world the inexorable changeless- 
ness of time and the indestructibility of matter, Frederick Wil- 
liam awoke with a terrible cry. He had felt the icy breath of 
death upon his face. He had felt his limbs grow cold. He was 
so afraid to die! 


“Send for the pastor!” he shrieked. 


FREDERICK WiiiiaM [To the pastor whimpering like a child|: 
I cam remember nothing. I cannot pray. I have forgotten all my 
prayers. 

Tue Pastor [soothingly as if to a child]: Prayer is not in words 
bur in the thought of the heart. 


But the King did not grow any calmer. His terror only in- 
creased. Quick! (Let the first chamberlain be summoned, he 
clamored deliriously! Chamberlain, dress me in my uniform, 
pull on my boots, buckle on my sword, put on my sash, and 
hand me my stick. Place me into my bath chair, and take me 
to the Queen! 

Frederick Wilham burst into Sophie Dorothea’s apartment 
with a piteous moan. He was a frightened child running to 
his mother’s protecting arms from the terrors of some night- 
mare experienced in the fever of sleep. 

“QO Fiechen! Fiechen!” be whimpered, “you must get up 
and help me in whatever way you can! I am going to die today! 
You must be with me today!” 


IX 


When the dawn turned saffron and rose in the sky, the King 
in a feeble voice asked that the royal family, his ministers and 
all the generals be summoned before him. He lay ghastly pale, 
propped up by pillows in his rolling chair. In a barely audible 
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voice he dictated his declaration of abdication to his old Tabaks 
Kollegium crony General Bredow. Then Bredow cleared his 
throat and read: “That I abdicate, give up wholly, in favor 
of my good son Frederick: that foreign ambassadors are to be 
informed; that you are all to be true and Joyal to my son as 
you were to me.” 

So “Jupiter” has made way for the Rising Sun, after all! 
thinks Frederick William in his subconscious mind as he looks 
at his son with glazed, fever-ridden eyes. So the petst-mattre 
is to reign as king now and act as he pleases, returning again 
to his damnable heresy of predestination, wearing his hair in 
a queue and painting his cheeks like a procuring Frenchman, 
frittering away his father’s wealth, his time, and his energies 
in frills and furbelows, in masked balls and fétes, in debaucheries 
and windmacherei! Was it for this he had slaved unremittingly 
all his years to aggrandize his power, to increase his wealth, to 
build up an effective military machine? Was it for this he had 
stinted himself every physical need, every comfort, toiled in his 
Chambers of Administration and Domains like a galley slave, 
made a mortal enemy of every rascally councilor by beating 
every blessed pfennig out of him with his oaken cudgel? 

King “Jupiter's” eyes blazed with self-righteous resentment. 
Already in a partial coma he yet roused all his faculties by a 
supreme effort and casting a withering look upon his “Fiechen,” 
sent sizzling after her his last feeble thunderbolt. So she and 
her son were already planning to have a merry time of it now 
that he was fast going! “There! She will be glad that I am 
dying! Now it will be jolly!” 

But hold! Not so fast! he laughed inwardly. Was it pos- 
sible they were forgetting that there was a God in Heaven and 
that divine retribution would be visited upon them for any 
misdeeds that they might commit? 

“Think of mel” he rasped prophetically. “In the end all chings 
turn out differently.” 

Then he sank into a complete coma. 
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it is one hour before midnight. The church bells in Potsdam 
toll the hour in a dismal clangor, breaking the stillness of the 
night with their disquietude. 

The King lies supine in his bed. His unseeing eyes seem 
fixed in space, apprehending the vacuum of eternity by which 
he will soon be devoured. From time to time, he turns his 
head to “Fiechen,” his children, and the Tabaks Kollegium 
stalwarts, and with twitching lips and terrified eyes whispers 
hoarsely: “Pray for me! Pray for me! My trust is in the Saviour.” 

At this the good Pastor Cochius, who is kneeling in devout 
prayer by the royal bedside, raises his full rich voice in eloquent 
puipit sonority, for he feels sure of an attentive congregation 
now and wishes to sound to good effect. 

But not all the thunder has yet gone out of the choleric, dying 
“Jupiter.” Does that Cochius fellow think perhaps he is deaf 
or that God the Father is hard of hearing? 

“Not so loud!” he gasps irately, breathing hard. 

The praying now continues in a low insinuating undertone, 
sounding like the gentle drone of bees hovering over dower 
beds on a summer day. 

Once more the will of the dying man wishes to assert itself 
before the Terrible Avenger. Frederick Wilkam motions 
Pitsch, the surgeon of his Giant Grenadiers, to his side. 


Freverick WILLIAM [weakly}: Feel my pulse, Pitsch, tell me 
how long this will last. 

Pirscn [sorrowfully]: Alas! not long. 

Freperick WiLtuiam [with choler]: Don’t say alas! But how do 
you knowr 

Pirscy [sighs]: The pulse is gone. 

Freperick Wituiam [incredulous]: Impossible! [Lifts Ais arm. 
Then jrately|: How could I move my fingers so, if the pulse were 
gone? 


What can the learned Pitsch answer to such sound logic? He 
merely bows his head sorrowfully. Appearance has one aspect; 
reality has another. 
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Again Frederick William subsides into a partial coma. The 
murmuring prayers of the throng in the room wrap him about 
like a winding sheet. His wandering thoughts grow more con- 
fused. The faces about him that he knew so well become 
blurred. At last he realizes the futility of struggle. The soul 
of man, rising above the spectral fear of physical death, passes 
out into the far night, hymning its challenge in the clear voice 
of a seli-deluded faith: 

“Lord Jesus, in Thee I live! Lord Jesus, in Thee I die! In 
life and in death You are my gain.” 


BOOK THREE 


THE WILL TO POWER 


Giery is vain, Did men ever merit praise? They were praised 
merely because they made such a clamor, 
FREDERICK THE GREAT. 


CHAPTER ONE 
Satyr witH Mockince Eves 


I 


IF REDERICK to Voltaire: 


CHARLOTTENBURG, JUNE 6, 1740. 
My DEAR FRIEND: 


The die is cast. I am not any longer what I was. I have been 
present at the last moments of the King, his agony and death. ] 
certainly had no need while stepping toward royalty of such a 
lesson in order to inspire me with disgust for the vanity of human 
grandeur. 


How vain it is for man to lay his plans with such infinite care 
and confidence! Invariably a perverse fatality plays knuckle 
bones with them: 


I had planned a small work on metaphysics, which is thus meta- 
morphosed to politics, I imagined myself at a tournament with the 
amiable Voltaire, and instead am obliged to enter the lists against 
the old, mitred Macchiavelli [Cardinal Fleury, Prime Minister to 
Louis XV]. In short, my dear Voltaire, we are not masters of our 
own destiny. The whirlwind of incident hurries us away and we 
are driven perforce. Let me entreat you to regard me only as a 
zealous citizen, a philosopher, somewhat skeptical but a truly faithful 
friend, For the love of God, write to me as a man and despise 
titles, name and exterior splendor! 


Never before did Frederick feel so acutely the bitterness of 
spiritual isolation and defeat as now, during the hour of his 
triumph. 


I] 


No sooner had Frederick William’s dead hands been folded 
quietly over his breast in everlasting slumber when his eldest 
399 
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son, with a grave preoccupied air, walked out of the death 
room and returned immediately to Berlin. 

The following day he sent for Polinitz and gave him instruc- 
tions about the arrangements for the funeral: 


I can confide them to no one more capable than you of carrying 
them out. You will note my instructions that all be done with 
dignity and ceremonial, Spare nothing that is necessary to give 
suitable solemnity. Go to the shopkeepers, buy all the black cloth 
necessary for the hangings. You will present me with your bill 
and J will pay. 


Péllnitz, incorrigible old beggar, now that the new King 
was in a state of emotional distress did not lose this golden 
opportunity of putting his hand out with a piteous plea of pov- 
erty. So many debts to pay! he whined. His creditors wished 
to eat him whole! Only His Majesty... 

Impatiently, Frederick silenced his flow of eloquence with a 
gift of six hundred thalers. Pollnitz, overjoyed at his good for- 
tune and cailing heaven to witness how devoted he was to His 
Majesty's interests, was already descending the stairs when 
Frederick, suddenly recollecting something, shouted after him 
in a threatening voice: “Mind you, no peculation! No thiev- 
ing or cheating. I will not pardon it, [ warn you!” 

There was no trusting those devoted-unto-death rascals! 
mused Frederick dourly. 

Then he had his ministers called, and said to them in no 
uncertain voice: 


You have hitherto made a difference between the interests of the 
master and those of his people. You thought you were doing your 
duty by applying yourselves only to the first without troubling 
about the rest. I do not blame you, knowing that the late King 
had his reasons for not disapproving, but J have mine for thinking 
differently on the matter. I consider the interests of my subjects as 
mine, and I have none which are contrary to theirs. Therefore do 
not adhere to that separation of interests and be warned once for 
all that I regard as my interest only that which may contribute to 
the comfort and happiness of my people. 
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Evidently, Frederick had not written the Anti-Machiavel 
merely as a literary exercise. He had the fullest intention of 
putting its ideals into practice at the earliest possible moment. 
This intention he clearly expressed when he took the oath as 
King on June 2: 


My will henceforth is, if it ever chance that my particular interest 
and the general good of my country should seem to go against each 
other, in that case, my will is that the latter always be preferred. 


Ii 


Frederick journeys to Konigsberg, the ancient capital of 
Brandenburg, to accept the homage of his subjects. He feels 
downhearted and looks forward with dismay to the necessity 
of descending to the level of a comedian. He has refused to 
go through with the senseless mummery of a coronation. Why 
degrade himself with “useless and frivolous ceremonies which 
ignorance and superstition have established.” But he cannot 
avoid parading his august presence before the canarlle. The 
dignity of kingship must be preserved! A king can be no forest 
hermit, to be sure. Unkind circumstance and the dictates of 
sanctified tradition force him to act somewhat like a pompous 
ass and stage comedian, thinks Frederick with sardonic humor. 

With this thought in mind he strikes an attitude of heroic 
magnificence and thus stalks before the Konigsberg populace 
assembled to render him homage. He recollects the regal parts 
he used to play at Rheinsberg in Racine’s tragedies and deports 
himself to such good effect in that manner that all the people 
are enchanted and moved to admiration. What a kingly King! 


FREDERICK [emerging from the ordeal flushed with triumph, io 
Casarion]: Well, have I done well? 

Casanion [teasingly]: Yes, but I know of one who is even 
better at the job, and that is Louis XV. 

Frepenick [choking with suppressed langhter|: ‘That may well 
be but as far as that goes, Baron [principal actor to Louis XV] 
might have done it even better. 
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The whole country sat up and gasped! The young King 
wished to inaugurate his reign by making his father’s miserly 
state policies stand on their head. He even was going to the 
other extreme, or so thought the self-seeking nobles whose 
vested interest lay in the exploitation and misery of their feudal 
serfs when on June 2, the first day of his reign, he ordered the 
royal granaries to be thrown open to the peopie. Grain was 
to be sold at a nominal price to all who applied. 

Many were starving. The famine was increasing daily in 
the land. How could Frederick eat his bread in peace knowing 
that others went hungry? Like the “Happy Prince” in the 
Oscar Wilde tale, he became depressed at the thought that the 
pomp and circumstance of his royal dignity was built upon the 
blood and sweat of the downtrodden masses. Wishing to throw 
a sop to his uneasy conscience, he appointed the kind-hearted 
Jordan to be “Inspector of the Poor,” to supply the unemployed 
with work and food. A little later he ordered that “One thou- 
sand poor old women, the destitute of Berlin, be set to spin,” 
and that all other women who applied be provided with spin- 
ning that they and their children might not suffer privation. 
To lodge the large number of spinners, Frederick asked Jordan 
to engage as many vacant houses in the city as were found 
necessary for the purpose and to make them clean and warm 
and livable. 

Whatever one may think of either the nobility or the efhicacy 
of philanthropy, it is certain that Frederick’s charitabie efforts 
on behalf of the needy poor the first few months of his reign 
endeared him greatly to his people and inflated his reputation 
as a generous man far beyond his deserts. 

The second day of his reign Frederick began with a procla- 
mation lifting the lid of the censorship his ancestors had 
clamped down on the people for fear of their absolutist power. 
The new King guaranteed his subjects full freedom of speech, 
assemblage and the press. Henceforth the mind, tongue and 
pen of every man were to be left unfettered and private or public 
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criticism and disagreement with the King on any subject would 
not be construed as a crime of /ése-majesté. 

Frederick wished to establish a “literary-political newspaper.” 
He asked the cultivated French ex-clergyman Formey to be its 
editor, assuring him that there would be no attempt whatsoever 
to meddle with his policy or to censor any of his contributions. 
In fact, he would be more than delighted if Formey would be 
so kind as to invite him to contribute some article or feuilleton. 

With his “literary-political newspaper” Frederick hoped to 
set a distinguished model for all European newspapers to follow 
and thus to help usher in a new and brilliant era of popular 
enlightenment. Also he wished to counteract the pernicious 
influence on public taste by the few vulgar, illiterate, trifling 
gazettes then in circulation in Berlin. 

On the same day that this proclamation for raising the cen- 
sorship was issued appeared a decree abolishing the general use 
of torture on criminals. It was high time, thought Frederick, 
that such barbarous practices were abolished in a society that 
laid claims to a high degree of civilization. 

The problem of human progress was the burning philosophi- 
cal obsession of the century and Frederick, together with the 
French philosophers of his day, was much concerned with it. 
in the symbol furnished by the rack he read a challenge to him 
as a free and enlightened thinker and ruler. He asked himself: 
if such monstrous instruments of justice are perpetuated, can 
progress be achieved by humanity? 

The theological superstition that man was born in original 
sin and that his life on earth was nothing but a prison sentence 
of expiation for it, Frederick found abhorrent and absurd. 


He who imagines that ail men are devils and wreaks his anger 
upon them without mercy, has the vision of a savage misanthropist. 
He who regards them all as angels and allows them te do what 
they please, dreams like a weak-headed Capuchin. But he who be- 
lieves that they are neither all good nor all bad, who rewards good 
actions above their deserts and punishes evil ones below theirs, who 
shows indulgence to frailties and humanity to everyone, he acts as 
a rational man is sure to act. 
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Years after, wearied by much conflict and by much question- 
ing, his cynicism turning back on itself with a wan smile, 
Frederick rises above the petty passions and prejudices that 
interminably harass the human ego and to the incredulity of the 
encyclopadie scholar, Albrecht Haller, he expresses his serious 
doubts whether there actually are any moral differences between 
good and evil. Are there any? If so he is only too eager to be 
convinced of them..., 

Frederick was determined that the principles of the Antz- 
Machiavel be immediately applied to the problems of govern- 
ment. Otherwise would he not be proven spiritually bankrupt 
in his own eyes and in the eyes of the world? There was no 
time to lose! So much injustice had to be undone! So many 
evils in society were clamoring for reform! 

The first time he entered Potsdam as King, a thousand small 
boys placed themselves in his way. They were bur children 
prematurely old, looking at him with the grave, sad eyes of 
those already predestined to a tragic fate. Around their necks 
they wore red strings in token of their liability to military 
service. Young as they were they were already marked out 
as the legal victims of the King’s child-snatching recruiting off- 
cers. They extended their tiny hands wide to him in supplica- 
tion. And in a compelling childish treble they shrilled their 
one great cry to him: “Oh, deliver us from slavery!" 

The time was ripe for action when ali that he had promised 
the world should be fulfilled. If not now, when vested with 
the supreme power of an autocratic king, when then? The 
whole civilized world was eagerly looking forward for the mil- 
lennium which his enlightened reign was to usher in. Never 
had there been a ruling prince motivated by such noble, selfless 
ideals, entertaining ideas on government so radically opposed to 
those of any other rulers before him! The recent publication 
of the Anti-Machiavel had created a furore all over Europe. 
It furnished the principal topic of conversation among intelli- 
gent men everywhere. The newspapers and gazettes launched 
into panegyrics over the advent to power of mankind’s new 
savior. They hailed him sonorously as the apostle of enlight- 
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enment and of the brotherhood of man, as the messenger of 
peace to all the nations of the world. 


yy 


On June 6, Frederick requested the Reverend Reinbeck, 
head of the Berlin Consistory, to write to the great Wolff and 
plead with him that he return to Berlin from which he had 
been driven by Frederick William. He wished him to resume 
his former position as President of the Academy of Sciences. 


All reasonable conditions shall be granted. I request you to use 
all diligence about Wolff. A man who seeks truth and loves it 
must be reckoned precious in any human society and I think you 
will make a conquest in the realm of truth if you persuade Wolff 
to come here again. 


Wolff, however, disdained to be a flunkey. He well remem- 
bered the reasons Spinoza gave in refusing the Elector Pala- 
tine’s invitation to enter his service. Somewhat less frankly 
than the Jewish philosopher and perhaps in order to spare the 
royal feelings, he evasively and lamely hedged that he was “bad 
at mounting stairs...obliged to wear woolen shoes and 
leggings.” 

Disheartened at Wolff’s too obvious snubbing, Frederick next 
addressed himself to Pierre-Louis Moreau de Maupertuis, the 
distinguished French scientist and astronomer who for some 
reason or other had been taken up by the female salon radicals 


of Paris and turned into a cult: 


June, 1740. 
To Mowsizur pE Mauperruis at Parts: 


My heart and my inclination excited in me from the moment I 
mounted the throne, the desire of having you here, that you might 
put our Berlin Academy into the shape you alone are capable of 
giving it. Come then, come and insert into this wild crab tree the 
graft of the sciences that it may bear fruit. You have shown the 
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figure of the earth to mankind. Show also to a King how sweet it 
1s to possess such a man as you. 
Monsieur de Maupertuts, 
Your very affectionate 
FREDERICK. 


Maupertuis was not so coy as Wolff and much less of a 
philosopher. The réle of distinguished courtier suited his osten- 
tatious mature and his hunger for public acclaim and royal 
recognition. The lure of the Presidency of the Academy was 
too great for him to resist. He accepted with a deep obeisance.... 


VI 


Officially, Frederick was a Deist like Voltaire. Already on 
February 7, 1737, he had written to the latter: 


We strive in vain to understand what surpasses our powers of 
comprehension; and in this world full of uncertainty, the most 
probable conjecture passes for the best system. Mine consists in 
this: that I adore the Supreme Being who alone is good, alone 
merciful and therefore alone worthy of my reverence; that I allevi- 
ate the condition of the uniortunate persons who are known to me; 
but everything else 1 leave to the will of the Creator who will dis- 
pense for me what He thinks fit and from whom, happen what 
will, I have nothing to fear. 


Deism during the eighteenth century was but a polite and 
formal mask for atheists to conceal their true beliefs from the 
world for reasons of expediency. Frederick and his master 
Voltaire, notwithstanding their avowed belief in the existence 
of a God, had little use for the so-called “revealed truth” of the 
Christian religion and for the church. The frank cynicism the 
two philosophers displayed toward most matters concerning the 
Deity and religion indubitably brands them as atheists. 

On September 9, 1736, in a letter to Voltaire, Frederick 
showed an anxiety to synchronize the tone of his contempt for 
the religionists with the more acrid one of his master: 


With respect to the theologians, it appears that they generally 
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resemble each other, be they of what nation or of what religion they 
may. ‘Their design is te arrogate to themselves a despotic power 
over the conscience, and this is sufficient to render them the zealous 
persecutors of all those who nobly dare to unveil truth. They are 
continually armed with anathematizing thunder, that they may by 
their curses crush the imaginary phantom of irreligion, which they 
unremittingly combat. Yet listen to them and they will preach 
humility, a virtue which they never yet have practiced, and call 
themselves the ministers of the God of Peace whom they serve with 
hearts overflowing with hatred and ambition.... 

I willingly leave such men the freedom of teaching and believing 
whatever can procure them some satisfaction; and the more will- 
ingly because my character is not violent. But this same character 
which renders me the defender of freedom equally induces me to 
hate persecution. I cannot be an idle spectator of innocence op- 
pressed. To suffer this would be timidity and cowardice. 


This fully explains Frederick’s eagerness to make his attitude 
clear towards the various religious bodies in his domains when 
he mounted the throne. He issued an order to the Fiscal-Gen- 
eral of the Board of Religion: 


All religions must be tolerated and the Fiscal must see that none 
of them makes unjust encroachment on the other, for in this country 
every man must get to heaven in his own way. 


But Frederick was not satished merely with establishing 
religious freedom in his domains. He also wished to correct 
many of the glaring economic evils that he believed the church 
responsible for. He instituted a measure of confiscation of 
church lands and property, waggishly advising the injured party 
of the first part to practice apostolic poverty to which they were 
originally vowed. “We free them from the cares of this world,” 
he jocularly informed his master, “so that they may labor with- 
out distraction to win the heavenly Jerusalem which is their 
true home.” 

Frederick’s frankly sarcastic attitude towards the clergy and 
religion, despite the toleration which he rigorously observed in 
all cases concerning freedom of conscience, caused much bitter- 
ness in clerical circles. 
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Frederick shakes himself free as from some evil dream. He 
bows stiffly to the right and to the left of him and abruptly 
leaves the balcony. 

The courtiers are filled with wonderment at the new King’s 
strange conduct. What can it mean? 


VIII 


Frederick was afraid his Antz-Machiavel might prove an 
embarrassing stumblingblock to him politically, now that he 
was King. He knew that he had only himself to blame. He 
had acted too rashly in the first place by committing himself 
in writing to political and state policies which he could not by 
the farthest stretch of the imagination be expected to uphold 
consistently in practice, What a colossal stupidity to fall into 
@ trap of one’s own manufacture! He had but made himself 
the victim of his own idealism. Far better would it have been 
for him now if he had not been so highflown and extravagant 
in the exposition of his ideas on statecrait. Undoubtedly, his 
abuse of the rulers of Europe in such acrimonious language 
was caused by a temporary attack of madness! Could it be 
explained in any other way? Now he would know better; che 
proclamation of ideals should be the business of philosophers 
and not of sovereigns. 

It would not at all surprise him to discover that his political 
treatise had given great offense to all the crowned heads of 
Europe. What could he possibly expect to accomplish thereby? 
Simply nothing! Animosities, particularly those that could be 
avoided, were not particularly useful nor wise to cultivate for 
any ruler. This thought afforded him no great pleasure 
to contemplate. Was there still time ta undo some of the 
mischief ? 

“For the love of God, buy up the whole edition of the Antz- 
Machiavei!” he adjured Voltaire on June 27, 1740. 
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This was hardly a comfortable stand for Frederick to take 
before Voltaire, after his heaven-storming correspondence re- 
garding the principles that motivated him to undertake the refu- 
tation of Macchiavelli’s doctrine of opportunism. How could he, 
with any degree of composure, now face his master’s uncanny 
comprehension and blistering cynicism? It would not have 
been so hopeless had not Voltaire patted him on the back ap- 
provingly three months before for his serious intention to put 
his political ideals into practice when he became King. He had 
urged him then not to delay with the publication of the Anz- 
Machiavel. “The more you are about to refute Macchiavelli 
by your conduct, the more I hope that you will allow the anti- 
dote prepared by your pen to be printed.” 

To justify his infidelity to the ideals he professed, Frederick 
wished to delude himself with the apologetic thought that ideal- 
istic panaceas were one thing and the exigencies of political 
realities were quite another. Refutations and thesis writings 
were appropriate enough for academicians. Could the Anz:- 
Machiavel accomplish anything in any way except to obstruct 
and trouble him in his plan of “aggrandizement”? 

Why be extreme? now argued the subtle doctor of dialecties. 
Most assuredly Aristotle was right when he advanced his idea 
of the “golden mean”! Since all life was conditioned by ma- 
terial necessity, compromise of the ideal with the stern reality 
was the only means of achieving orientation. He who wished 
to survive must simultaneously bow to the north and to the 
south and to all other points of the compass. Was there any 
alternative? 

Having intimidated his guilty conscience sufficiently by cold 
logic to give sanction to any of his acts of “self-preservation” 
done in his line of duty as sovereign and protector of his people, 
Frederick proceeded to put the machinery of his agegrandize- 
ment plan into motion. 

On August 14, before starting out on his journey to Cleves 
for the homaging there, he had a pleasant interview with 
Dickens, the English ambassador. Frederick was very affable, 
in fact almost genial. It was just a little matter of business he 
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had to talk over with mon cher Dickens. And the conversation 
was so friendly that Dickens wrote home to Walpole: 


During the whole audience, the King was in extremely good 
humor, and not only heard with attention all the considerations I 
offered, but was not the least offended at any objection I made to 
what he said. It is undoubtedly the best way to behave with 
frankness to him. 


All that the Prussian King wished was a categorical assurance 
from his beloved uncle and Britannic Majesty that he be guar- 
anteed the duchies of Jiilich-Berg, Ost-Friesland and Mecklen- 
burg. Only a little matter, to be sure! “These are my three 
claims on England,” he added, “and I will try to serve England 
as far in return, if she will tell me how.” 

And at this juncture in the cheerful diplomatic game of chess 
with Dickens, Frederick made a too obviously innocent move. 
He casually mentioned his platonic interest in ia belle France, 
oh, so casually! 

Dickens looked horror-stricken: “Ah! Beware of throwing 
yourself into the arms of France!” he pleaded. 

Frederick replied with the helpless air of a spoiled pretty 
woman tormented by the attentions of too many ardent suitors: 


Well, if France will guarantee me those duchies, and you will 
not do anything!... [éasphs merrily] England I consider my most 
natural friend and ally, but I must know what there is to depend 
on there. Princes are ruled by their interest. They cannot follow 
their feelings. Let me have an explicit answer, say, at Wesel, where 
I am to be on the twenty-fourth. 


1% 


There was something else equally as important as a categori- 
cal reply from George II on the little matter of the duchies he 
wanted, that made Frederick look forward eagerly to his arrival 
in Wesel. It was a rendezvous with his “golden fleece” in 


Brussels. 
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One June 12 Frederick had written to Voltaire from Charlot- 
tenburg: 


My pEAR VOLTAIRE’ 


Resist no longer the eagerness I have to see you. Do in my 
favor whatever your humanity allows. At the end of August I go 
to Wesel and perhaps farther. Promise that you will come and join 
me for I could not live happy, nor die tranquil, without having 
embraced you! 


At last Voltaire, like an old coquette, capitulated to Fred- 
erick’s persistent clamor that they meet. He condescended to 
let him visit him in Brussels. 

The Sage of Cirey regarded himself as very wise with women. 
He distrusted them completely. Could 2 dyed-in-the-wool cynic 
do otherwise? Consistently enough, this distrust engendered 
in him an intense feeling of sexual jealousy, and as Emilia, 
Marquise du Chatelet, was very pretty, and a very clever woman 
besides, she succeeded in keeping him securely tied to her 
apron strings. 

Voltaire dared not let the heavenly Emilia out of his sight for 
one moment. That was principally the reason why Frederick 
could not entice him to enter his service. He wished to duenna 
her about wherever she went and if he was forced to leave her 
for some distant journey he went with great trepidation. He 
well understood that more sprightly lovers than he could be 
found aplenty by such a seductive lady as “the deity,” alas! 

The circumstances therefore demanded that Frederick meet 
Voltaire in company of his ladylove. Frederick did not relish 
this prospect very much. 

“If it must be that Emilia accompany Apollo,” he sullenly 
wrote to Voltaire, “I consent, but if I could see you alone that 
is what I would prefer.” 

Then artfully, to pacify the injured feminine sensibilities: “I 
should be too much dazzled. I could not stand so much splen- 
dor all at once. The veil of Moses would be necessary to temper 
the united radiance of two such deities.” 

Voltaire replied in kind. He was afraid that the mere sight 
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of Frederick would fill him with such joy that it would knock 
him unconscious. 

His Majesty therefore must not fail to bring with him a bottle 
of “English drops” to shove under his nose to revive him! 

When Frederick arrived at Wesel he was seized by a mys- 
terious fever. This put him into great alarm for his life. He 
was genuinely afraid that some mortal disease had attacked 
him. Endowed with a febrile imagination, he began to specu- 
late as to the nature of his iliness and in quick time managed to 
conjecture that he was suffering from every variety of known 
and unknown diseases. 

Voltaire lifted his eyes to heaven aghast when his royal disci- 
ple wrote him that he was bedridden with fever. He seized 
his poetic lyre and striking it fiercely began chanting an incan- 
tation: 


Thou tyrant Fever, know’st no fears: 
Thou fetterest kings the world reveres. 
Avaunt! and give my hero ease: 
Begone! our cardinal to seize: 

Or sixty cardinals at once, 

Fat monks, rich abbots, friars and nuns, 
The Pope himself and ali his court; 
‘These make thy victims, these thy sport: 
Such vermin haunt, torment, infest; 

But Frederick leave in peace and rest. 


The incantation did not seem to help any and so Voltaire, 
reluctantly and with an uneasy mind, had to take a short leave 
of absence from his incomparable lady that he might go to his 
sick disciple’s bedside. 


x 


Frederick and Voltaire met in Castle Moyland near Cleéves 
on September 11. “Czsarion” and the “Swan of Padua” were 
also present during the interview. The first impression Val- 
taire had of Frederick was anything but flattering, if we wish 
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to accept as unprejudiced his retrospective account of it twenty 
years later in his Vie Privée. 


Then I was led into His Majesty's private chamber. By the light 
of a candle I saw a miserable little cot only about two feet and a 
half long, on which lay a little man dressed in a ridiculous dressing 
gown made of heavy blue cloth. This was the King who was 
perspiring and trembling under an inadequate cover in an attack 
of fever. I bowed and began our acquaintance by feeling his pulse 
as though I were his chief physician. The attack passed. He 
arese and came to the table. Algarorti, Keyserling, his secretary— 
we all had supper together and discussed at length the immortality 
of the soul, freedom and Plato’s hermaphrodites. 


Voltaire found his “god” attractive. “He had esprit, gracious- 
ness.” 

When twenty years have passed since that first meeting and 
their former “love” has curdled and turned sour, Voltaire per- 
mits himself the rare Juxury of divulging the true reason for 
having found Frederick so attractive. 


And what ts more, was he not a King, and 1s this not always 
very seductive to human beings, frail as they are? Usually it ts 
we men of letters who flatter Kings, but this one praised me from 
head to foot, while in the meantime, in Paris, Prior Desfontaines 
and other rascals are saying nasty things about me at least once 
a week, 


His contemporaneous account of this incident, to the poet de 
Cideville, puts Voltaire in rather an equivocal light: 


It was there [Castle Moyland] I saw one of the most amiable 
men in the world who forms the charm of society, who would be 
everywhere sought after if he were not King. A philosopher with- 
out austerities, full of sweetness, complaisance and obliging ways, 
not remembering that he is King when he meets his friends, indeed, 
so completely forgetting it that he made me too almost forget it, 
and I needed an effort of memory to recollect that I here saw sitting 
at the foot of the bed a sovereign whe had an army of 100,000 men. 


Frederick too was carried away by his declamatory muse when 
he wrote about his meeting with Voltaire to Jordan: 
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PorspaM, SEPTEMBER 24, 1749. 


MosT R&SPECTARLE INSPECTOR OF THE POOR, OF THE INVALIDSS OF 
ORPHANS, IDIOTS AND MADMEN: 


I have seen that Voltaire whom I was so curious to know! But 
I saw him when J had the fever, and when my mind was as un- 
strung as my body. In company with men like him, one ought 
not to be sick. One ought even to be specially well and have an 
unusual flow of spirits, if possible. He has the eloquence of Cicero, 
the mildness of Pliny and the discretion of Agrippa! In a word, 
he unites in himself the virtues and talents of three of the greatest 
men of antiquity. His mind labors incessantly; each drop of ink 
is a trait of wit from his pen. He declaimed his “Mahomet” to us, 
an admirable tragedy, which he has written. We were absolutely 
in raptures, and I could only admire and be silent. His marquise is 
very fortunate in possessing him; for, from the excellent remarks 
which escape him, a person who does not think, having nothing 
more than the capacity of remembering, might compose an excellent 
work. 


We take it that Frederick had a very excellent memory. Also 
that he had something “more than the capacity of remember- 
ing.” Also that he wished to “compose an excellent work.” 

A valuable fellow—that Voltaire! thought Frederick, whetting 
his appetite for the scrawny little Frenchman. But the delicious 
morsel still held out! He would not submit yet to being de- 
voured. So he went his way. 


Al 


The Berliners said to themselves: What a merry little King 
we will have! He loves pretty girls and he has a fine dancing 
leg. His reign will be but one continuous round of golden days, 
brilliant fétes, operas, theaters, concerts and dals masques. Per- 
haps he really wished them to think so. That is how it came 
about that the day of his ascension was appropriately named: 
La journée des dupes. 
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He began his reign, Frederick notified Voltaire, twelve days 
after his ascension, “busy with both hands, working at the army 
with the one hand, at the people and the fine arts with the 
other.” His anti-Macchiavellian preoccupation with the people, 
the fine arts and the merry whirl of his pleasures, completely 
obscured for the general public, as well as for the undiscerning 
foreign diplomats and spies, his swift, secret and cleverly un- 
obtrusive preparations for the plans of aggrandizement he had 
been brooding upon all these years since Ciistrin. 

“My fat Valori,” as Frederick called the new French ambas- 
sador, was not among the least of those who were taken in by 
Frederick's artless ways. He wrote to Cardinal Fleury: 


_ He begins his government, as by all appearances he will carry 
it on, in a highly satisfactory way! Everywhere traits of benevolence, 


sympathy for his subjects, respect shown to the memory of the 
deceased, 


The time, however, was not yet ripe to strike. Frederick 
felt supremely confident he would know that time when it 
arrived. He believed in his own superior understanding, 
resourcefulness, foresight and abilities even as he despised those 
of others. He felt that the terrible trials he had gone through 
and the years of hard application to study and to the under- 
standing of the practical problems affecting society would not 
be in vain. 

Barely had the Giant Grenadiers fired their last fusillade over 
their dead master’s body, when Frederick, calling them sharply 
to attention, snapped out at them in a voice of finality: “Dis- 
missed]” 

And he meant it in every sense of the word. For he was 
not inclined to continue his father’s circus aberration. 

In place of the Gogs and Magogs he had formed four regi- 
ments of soldiers of normal stature. He also lost no time in 
negotiating with all his neighbors for the purchase of more 
soldiers and by dint of hard bargaining, the fine art of which 
he had learned from his father, he could boast, a few months 
after his ascension, eight new regiments mustering 2,000 soldiers 
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each. Having inherited from his father a standing army up- 
ward of 83,000 men, his new acquisitions brought the strength 
of his forces almost to 100,000. They constituted a powerful 
weapon for his use to further his imperialistic ambitions and a 
cyclopean menace for all Europe should he ever choose to 
unleash it. 

From the very first Frederick wished to take into his hands 
the military as well as the governmental reins, to make clear 
to ali the world that he was the supreme master and that he 
would brook no interference with his authority from anyone. 

“Old Dessauer,” grizzled war lord, was the first to feel the 
impact of Frederick’s despotic heel no later than upon the day 
of Frederick Wiiliam’s death. He had on that occasion flung 
himself to the ground, embraced Frederick’s knees in the manner 
of ali suppliants and in a tearful voice moaned his condolences 
for the latter’s bereavement, chanted his congratulations on his 
ascension to power, and dared to hope that he, the Prince of 
Anhalt, “will have the same authority as during the late reign.” 


Freperick | ##th lofty frigidity]: In your post I have no thought 
of making a change. [Significantly] And as to authority | know 
of none there can be but what is vested in the King who is sover- 
eign. 


The rest of the exalted princes and generals fared no better 
than “old Dessauer” when they attempted to assert themselves. 
Frederick quickly showed them their place. He reduced them 
with his biting sarcasm and forbidding aloofness to shrinking, 
crushed, and apologetic upstarts who had dared presume too 
much. 

The worst snub Heinrich, Margrave of Schwedt, received was 
when with open arms and beaming like a hail-fellow-well-met 
he advanced to congratulate the new King. As he approached 
nearer his smile froze on his well-fed jowls for he was trans- 
fixed with a cold stare from the royal gray eyes. 


FREDERICK | dirsteringly|: Cousin, | am King now! 


There was no disputing thatl 
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Almost as badly fared old General Schulenberg of court mar- 
tial fame. Immediately upon receiving the news that Frederick 
William was dead he galloped on horseback from his divisional 
headquarters in Landsberg to weep on Frederick’s shoulder and 
to swear loyalty to him. What was his dismay and chagrin 
when instead of being warmly pressed to the royal bosom he 
received a cold stare followed by a scorching rebuke. Was it 
an army rule, asked Frederick with cutting politeness, for offi- 
cers to leave their posts without permission from their superior 
officers? 

Schulenberg’s dignity was outraged. He wished to resign in 
the heat of the moment but then thought better of it and re- 
mained. Well-paying general’s jobs were not so numerous these 
days, to be sure! 

Dissatished with the lack of discipline and the excessive de- 
bauchery among his army officers, Frederick put them on the 
carpet without delay. What heroes! he drawled with crushing 
irony. All they were good for undoubtedly was brawling, beer- 
ing and fornicating! “Find your happiness in the sword and 
not in the penis,” he advised them in his blunt, sneering 
manner. 

The whole army sat up and swallowed hard. What kind of 
king was it they had anyway? 

Frederick was consistent in his pedagogic method of properly 
indactrinating all of his officials and officers with a healthy re- 
spect for his autocratic will) The King can do no wrong— 
this was his unspoken attitude. He who dared question it was 
irretrievably in the wrong, as he would soon discover to his 
misfortune. 

Any of his ministers who ventured to have an idea on any 
subject in the respective departments over which they had juris- 
diction were soon squelched by the young King. He would 
stare them out of countenance with a coldly polite look accom- 
panied by the sarcastic rebuke: “Do you think I have need to 
see with your eyes?” 

“Good counsel does not come from a great number,” Fred- 
erick had often told himself. He adhered to this maxim un- 
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swervingly for the rest of his life. Decidedly, he was no 
democrat! 

There was one foreign envoy in Berlin who regarded Fred- 
erick with troubled eyes. This was Praetorius, the Danish min- 
ister. Although he could not fathom the new sovereign, every- 
thing the latter did, did not seem to him quite right. He had 
his well-grounded suspicions. 

On October 2, Praetorius communicated to his home office: 


To give Your Excellency a just idea of the new government 
here, I must observe that hitherto the King of Prussia does, as it 
were, everything himself, and that, excepting the Finance Minister 
von Boden who preaches frugality and finds for that doctrine un- 
common acceptance, almost greater even than in the former reign, 
His Majesty allows no advice from any minister, so that Herr von 
Podewils who is now the working hand in the Department of For- 
eign Affairs, has nothing given him to do but to expedite the 
orders he receives from the Cabinet, his advice not being asked 
upon any matter. And so it is also with the other ministers, 


Praetorius was clever enough to observe the subtle double 
play of Frederick. But he could not fathom his ultimate pur- 


pose. 


.+.am ambassador here is more thrown out of his course than 
in any court, and does not know, though he keep his object steadily 
in sight, what road to strike into for getting toward it, 


All 


Frederick saw himself as an instrument of fate assigned to 
the task of carrying out its inscrutable designs. His was not 
the prerogative of choosing. He had to obey without protest 
the dictates of a superior power. In the universal order of things 
it was predestined to be so. Leibnitz knew the whole truth 
when he denied the existence of free will. Nevertheless he felt 
a rankling bitterness toward the master for having the soul of 
a beggar, satisfying himself with a bone thrown to him in 
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charity by a topsy-turvy existence. So this was the best of pos- 
sible worlds? Was it? raged the misanthrope in Frederick. He 
was too rebellious a spirit, too hot blooded to accept with resig- 
nation a puppet’s rdle in life. From time to time he blazed 
into righteous wrath, snarling his defiance at the unjust burden 
he was forced to bear because of his birth and circumstance 
and his terrifying will to power, so mysterious and incompre- 
hensible even to himself! 

Soon the sober reality recalled him to reason and to submis- 
sion. Frederick sighed wearily: Was he, then, a god to wish 
to assume the burdens and freedom of a god? Prometheus 
attempted it once and the vultures are still pecking away at 
his liver in the Caucasus. Regretfully therefore he must sur- 
render his will to the dictates of the awesome unknowable. In 
his bitter need now he turns to La Mettrie’s materialistic con- 
ception of man as a machine, to soothe his injured feeling of 
insignihcance when weighed in the balance of the cosmic enor- 
mousness: “Each machine is made for a certain use; the clock 
to show the hours, the spit for roasting, the millstones for grind- 
ing. Let me go back to work then, as such is my lot.” 

And Frederick worked as no king ever worked betore or 
after him. His industry was appalling. He arose before dawn 
and had his three secretaries, Eichel, Schuhmacher and Lauten- 
stock, report for work “punctually at four in the morning in 
the summer and at five in the winter.” 

He began his day by reading every bit of the enormous cor- 
respondence addressed to him and which was placed before him 
in huge clothes baskets. He even insisted upon answering every 
one individually and kept his three prodigiously efficient secre- 
taries in a perfect fever transcribing his rapid dictation. The 
rest of the day was spent dispatching all the vast and intricate 
business of government, attending to all details in every depart- 
ment with such nerve-racking zest, thoroughness, comprehen- 
sion and speed that all his officials broke into a cold sweat with 
astonishment and apprehension, For it was obvious that by 
setting the example for them, the King expected them to keep 
up with his break-neck tempo during work. He would held 
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them responsible for the slightest omission of a detail or neglect 
in their duties. Unlike his late-lamented father who was shrewd 
without being very sensible and sane, Frederick was not the 
kind of king to trifle with or to deceive. His comprehension of 
practical problems and the technique to be applied to them in 
execution the officials found, to say the least, very exasperating. 
It left no loophole for graft, embezzlement, inefficiency and 
negligence. 

Praetorius, like everyone else, stood in admiring awe of Fred- 
erick’s business and administrative genius. “I have seen a good 
many resolutions and responses by the King. They combine 
laconic expression with an admirable business eye.” 

But, complained the Danish minister, what was one to do 
when the new King, unlike his late-lamented father, held every- 
one at arm’s length and therefore no official or individual could 
exercise the slightest influence over him in any matter? “Un- 
happily there is nobody about the King who possesses his com- 
plete confidence or whom we can make use of in regard to 
the necessary introductions and preliminary movements. Here- 
by it comes that certain things can only be handled with cau- 
tious foresight and circumlocution. ...” 

A perfect devil of a King was His Prussian Majesty and 
someone to look out for, sourly agreed ali officials, diplomats, 
adventurers, sycophants and parasites| 


Alf 


Berlin with its incessant noise, scandal-mongering and demo- 
cratic ugliness proved altogether offensive to Frederick’s aristo- 
cratic sensibilities. He fled it at every opportunity and took 
refuge in his Rheinsberg retreat. There, surrounded by his 
friends and fellow intellectuals, he sought forgetfulness from 
the loathsome contact with crass materialism, perfidy, avarice 
and endless plotting and counterplotting—in learned conversa- 
tions, delightful chamber concerts, the performance of good 
plays, dancing, delicious suppers and communion with the 
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choicest spirits he could entice to Rheinsberg to keep him 
company. 

According to the official report of Praetorius the exciting 
soirées at Rheinsberg were: 


».. sometimes not ended till four in the morning.... From all 
persons who return from Rheinsberg, the unanimous report is, that 
the King works the whole day through with an assiduity that is 
unique, and then, in the evening, gives himself up to the pleasures 
of society with a vivacity of mind and sprightly humor which make 
those evening gatherings charming. 


Frederick lived his multiple life in compartments. He suc- 
ceeded in keeping each apart and inviolate. The man in him 
always was anxious to keep the King at a cool distance: 


All I wish is that I may not be spoiled by prosperity. I hope my 
friends will always find me the same that I have been; sometimes 
more engaged, fuller of care, uneasy, but ever ready to prove that 
IT love them with all my heart and that I am rather their brother, 
their friend, their fellow citizen, than their sovereign. 


The King in him, however, chose to shun the man with a 
vengeance when his royal authority and its circus-stage-parade 
inteprity were invalved. Then he assumed an air of lord high- 
and-mighty and strutted about and attitudinized like a bad 
Shakespearean actor. 

“Look, gentlemen! There goes the King of Prussia!” ex- 
claimed Voltaire in a stage whisper one day, lifting his elo- 
quent eyebrows ironically. Frederick had just entered grand- 
seigniorishly the room with the obvious intention of stealing the 
French actor Baron’s inimitable impersonation of a stage king. 

Nevertheless a spirit of equality and bonhommie reigned at 
Rheinsberg to the delight and entertainment of all. Pedantry 
was frowned upon and moralizing was banned and excom- 
municated with all the anathemas of the free-thinker’s religion. 
Learned but gay, light-hearted but profound, vulgar but witty, 
artistic but sincere and beautiful: this credo Frederick and the 
apostles chose to guide them through the stimulating hours they 
spent in cach other’s company. 
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As before, the Rheinsberg circle continued undisturbed in its 
discursive philosophical and literary rambles. French plays 
were performed by the amateur actor-King and his friends until 
Voltaire completed his successful negotiations with a French 
troupe to go to Rheinsberg. Not Racine, not Corneille, not 
Moliére now dominated the Rheinsberg stage but the Sage of 
Cirey himself. Many of Voltaire’s new plays received their first 
production under Frederick’s personal direction. 

The chamber concerts, umhackneyed and stirring as they were, 
did not wholly appease Frederick’s quenchless thirst for music. 
Since the time when as a boy of sixteen he had first heard 
an opera of Hasse’s in Dresden, his fervent wish was to estab- 
lish an even finer opera in Berlin. 

Now that he could indulge himself with whatever luxury he 
pleased, he sent his music director, Graun, to Italy to engage 
for him the finest company of singers money could buy. His 
“intendant,” the architect Knobelsdorf, he commissioned to build 
the very best opera house in Europe, first to visit Dresden, 
“carefully examining the opera house there and all the famed 
opera houses on his road.” 

To create a temple for ail the Muses was but a fitting and 
reasonable desire for a poet and composer like Frederick. He 
would officiate as highpriest. And the choicest spirits of the 
age, led by the immortal Voltaire, would serve as the army of 
priests and Levites. And when he would go up to the Holy 
of Holies to uncover the mysteries of truth and beauty they 
would lift their voices in exultant praise. Hosannal 

This was an inspired but very expensive fantasy of a dreamer 
and poet. And only a King through the magic of his wealth 
and power could bring it to life. Fortunately for Frederick 
he was a king, and a king who knew his own mind at that. 


AlV 


Voltaire came on a visit to Rheinsberg at last but only for 
six days. He came, as he euphemistically swore, to see how 
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“Apollo” lived and to throw himself at his god's feet. But in 
reality he had only come ona spying mission for Cardinal 
Fleury. The latter wished to exploit for political purposes the 
adoration and friendship Frederick felt for his master. Voltaire 
was not against earning an honest franc and since Frederick 
was delighted with the prospect of seeing him again, everybody 
felt well pleased. 

Voltaire’s visit occasioned a great commotion in Rheinsberg. 
Feverish preparations for his reception were carried on. A 
series of golden days were planned. The entertainment was 
lavish and varied. Frederick wished to show his master that 
there were other places beside Paris and Versailles where the 
art of living and civilization was known and practiced. Also 
he wished to beguile him, as Dido beguiled the shipwrecked 
fineas, with the blandishments of his love and the allure of 
the sensual as well as the cultural pleasures he could afford to 
indulge him in, so that he might be induced to remain with 
him. 

Chamber concerts were given every night in the large salon 
opening on the lake. At each, Frederick played flute sonatas 
and concerti of his own composition. Voltaire was enraptured. 
He had not suspected the extent of Frederick's talents! And 
he felt himself considerably flattered when he was confronted 
with a surprise performance, excellently acted, of his play “The 
Death of Cesar.” 

There were endless talking festivals, Practorius reports, “the 
after supper time devoted to poetry and science.... Voltaire at 
his best, speaking with new brilliancy.” 

Voltaire, courtly and amazingly spry for a man of forty-six, 
was passionately fond of the dance. Frederick himself was not 
averse to putting forward his greatly-admired-by-the-ladics 
dancing leg. So nightly the pretty Shell Room of the palace 
was converted into a ballroom and Voitaire and Frederick and 
the apostles of Remusberg, now permanently augmented by 
Algarotti “the Swan of Padua” and President Maupertuis of the 
Royal Academy, abandoned their moldy intellectual discussions 
and their stale witticisms for the more joyous and graceful, 
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although no less stilted convolutions of the minuet, the gavotte 
and the quadrille. 

All this time Frederick had no illusions about the purpose of 
his Aristotle’s sudden visit. What he felt deep in his heart no 
one will ever know but despite his cynicism Frederick did place 
some trust in the great philosopher’s integrity. Did not Vol- 
taire mean for him the “lonely voice crying in the wilderness,” 
the dauntless battler against sham and injustice, the champion 
of ruth and humanity? And here he came masquerading with 
honeyed smile and caressing look, and secretly, cunningly aim- 
ing to ferret out his future state policies and prospective foreign 
alliances that he might seil this information, like a dealer in 
stolen goods, to his master, the astute Cardinal Fieury. Such 
conduct, thought Frederick, was hardly that of a prijlosopher 
and a free spirit but more like that of a wretchediy vulgar, per- 
fidious, venal-livered spy; Judas Iscariot cheerfully offering to 
sell him, whose best friend he professed himself to be, for the 
traditional thirty pieces of silver! 

Frederick understood all this perfectly. Yet strangely enough 
never betrayed to Voltaire the fact that he did. Through the 
course of the years he had been gradually attaining to that lofty 
objectivity of mind that sees beyond good and evil, a mellow 
philosophy of forgiveness that resulted not from an abounding 
virtue or a Christ-like humility but out of a brimming, acid 
cymicism, a cynicism tinctured with a supreme indifference. 

Of course Frederick was irritated! But what was one to do 
about it? The knowledge that most men were rascals was 
nothing new to him. So what of it; was he not inclined to be 
one himself? But he had his limits and would not stoop to any 
personal meanness, betrayal or vulgarity as Voltaire did. 

Soon after Voltaire had departed in a dramatic display of 
grief for having to leave his “adorable Apollo” so soon, Fred- 
erick bared his disgust before his uprightly staunch friend 
Jordan: 


Your miserly Voltaire is to drink the dregs of his insatiable cupid- 
ity and to get 1,300 thalers besides. Each of the six days that he 
has shown himself costs me 550 thalers, This I call paying a fos 
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at a dear rate, certainly the court fool of no great personage ever 
received such pay. 


Stuff and nonsense! thought the worldly-wise Frederick 
shrugging his cynical young shoulders. Why get oneself into 
a temper over a mere trifle? And why quarrel with Voltaire? 
He needed him as he years later admitted facetiously to Alga- 
roti: “I have need of him for the study of the French language. 
One may learn useful things even from a villain. J wish to learn 
his French; what are his morals to me!” 

What indeed? 

Henceforth, Frederick’s thoughts and actions are to be deter- 
mined not by any regard or belief in the essential goodness in 
people and things but instead by their usefulness to him. 

The cynic twists his lips into a dour grimace and iaughs, but 
mirthlessly, like a brooding satyr with the withered vine leaves 
of a well-remembered sorrow in his hair. 


CHAPTER TWO 


PRELUDE TO THE First Act 


I 


Tue grand operatic stage of Prussian politics is still dark- 
ened. But soon it will be lighted up. For Frederick will 
now make his début and be weighed in the critical balance in 
a most unusual dual capacity: as composer of political ideas as 
well as an actor-singer of purported heroic stature playing in 
his own opera the lofy principal rdle of the Messiah of Europe. 
As yet he is an undetermined quantity to all the sovereigns, 
statesmen, diplomats, spies and other political jugglers. His 
recently published work, Anti-Machiavel, has puzzled them 
considerably. ‘They frankly do not know what to make out of 
him, for he appears to be neither fowl, nor bird, nor fish, nor 
red herring nor anything else they have ever known, heard or 
read about any sovereign since the creation of the world. Could 
he, after all, be in earnest with his preposterous Sermon-on-the- 
Mount pronunciamentos on government? ‘They are inclined 
to believe that in writing his treatise he had been carried away 
by the fever engendered in unstable minds by too much and 
indiscriminate reading. Nevertheless, they have sufficient rea- 
son to believe that he must be 2 political composer of parts. 
His brilliant mind, psychological insight, his resourcefulness and 
guileless cunning all point to that. Yet they have no more than 
a mere inkling of what his actual performance is going to be. 
Therefore the tense interest before the curtain goes up. How- 
ever, the question that troubles them all most is this: Is it pos- 
sible that he is that rare combination, a man of action as well 
as of ideas? In other words, besides being a talented composer, 
is he that phoenix who can sing as well? They wonder with 
the cautious cruelty of all connoisseurs and proceed to lose them- 
selves in fanciful speculations whether in his new réle as ruler 
he will make a heroic tenor or a basso profundo or merely a 
428 
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leaden, innocuous baritone with a marked amateurish tendency 
toward overstraining his vocal chords. 

The instruments in the orchestra are already beginning to 
tune up. The fantastic combinations of sound achieved unin- 
tentionally by the musicians flow in liquid imagery into a sur- 
passingly intricate pattern, This inflames the imagination and 
heightens the feeling of expectancy in the audience. 

The prelude to the first act now begins. The critics prick up 
their ears in strained attention. For as in all well-constructed 
operas, the prelude to the first act represents the quintessence, 
epigrammiatically stated, of all that is to follow. Will they find 
the key to the whole opus in it, the critical Fleurys, Walpoles, 
and Eugenes ask themselves hopefully but also a trifle anxiously? 


H 


When Frederick arrived in Wesel on his homaging tour in 
September he was apprised of the fact that the inhabitants of 
Herstal, an insignificant littl barony on the Meuse, had sud- 
denly revolted and played ducks and drakes with the Prussian 
officers and soldiery stationed there. Frederick felt incensed 
at this audacious challenge to his authority. 

It was not long before he fathomed the mysterious cause at 
the bottom of the incident. The Bishop of Liége had for a 
long time been bargaining for Herstal with Prussia. But be- 
caus¢ he was a shrewd businessman he declined to pay the 
high price asked for it by the late King and contented himself 
instead with prolonged dickering. As happens with all other 
great ideas, there was revealed to the good bishop in a burst of 
pious inspiration a magnificent plan by which he would be able 
to acquire the greatly coveted barony without it costing him a 
blessed sou. His plan, in brief, was to encourage and provoke 
the inhabitants of Herstal to rise against the King of Prussia 
and then permit their barony to be annexed to his prin- 
cipality of Liége which it adjoined. What in all likelihood 
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made the bishop so serenely enterprising was his erroneous char- 
acter evaluation of Frederick. Hearsay had it that the new King 
of Prussia was as unlike his father as day to night, that he was 
a debauched, foppish, irresponsible scatterbrain, preferring to 
dance the quadrille to going to church, and to handle a poet’s 
frivolous pen to wielding a warrior’s sword. Such a merry king- 
let would hardly he the sort to put himself out by a determined 
revolt. It scarcely seemed likely that he possessed enough char- 
acter for putting it down. In any case, the adventure was worth 
trying, there being nothing to lose. 

A stroke of genius, this revole idea! the bishop must have re- 
flected with self-admiration. And in order to avert suspicions 
from himself he conveniently absented himself from his domains 
for a week. 

When Frederick arrived in Herstal, its annexation to Liége 
was already fait accompli. He was now faced with a problem 
of the very gravest importance to himself politically. He rightly 
surmised that the other European powers would have more 
than an academic interest in the outcome of the Herstal coup. 
In every likelihood it was going to turn out a decisive test of 
the firmness of his will and the strength of his character. Were 
be to display any sign of weakness or vacillatian towards che 
mitred bandit, he knew that before he could say “knife,” ail the 
royal highwaymen of Europe would be down on him like a 
pack of wolves and then he would have to fight with his back 
to the wall to save his kingdom from dismemberment. 

Frederick was for vigorous action. The only thing that would 
teach the pious brigand respect for other people’s property over 
which he did not have the slightest claim was a well-aimed 
kick in the pants. He therefore thought it advisable to send a 
punitive expedition into Li¢ge. The timorous ministers advised 
caution. The late King, they urged, was reluctant to take a 
positive stand against the prince-bishop for fear of embarrassing 
involvements with the Emperor whose tool the latter was. Was 
there any use in courting trouble, they asked in alarmed chorus? 

Frederick only laughed. The chicken-livered cowards, afraid 
of their own shadows! When it came to such matters as politics 
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and war, he purred at them with insulting politeness, they were 
less competent as judges than Iroquois braves were as astron- 
omers. 

Very calmly and with deliberate haste he penned a sizzling 
ultimatum to the Bishop of Liége in these fortright words: 


Wesg., SEPTEMBER 4, 1740. 
To THE Prince-Bisnor of Liece: 
Cousin: 


Knowing ali the assaults that you have made upon my unques- 
tionable rights over my free barony of Herstal, and how the seditious 
ringleaders of Herstal have been supported for some years in their 
detestable disobedience ta me, J have ordered my Privy Councilor 
Rambonnet to visit you on my behalf, to demand from you in my 
name a simcere and categorical explanation within the space of 
two days, whether you are still minded to assert your pretended 
sovereignty over Herstal and whether you wish to protect the 
mutineers of Herstal in their abominable disorder and disobedience. 

In case you refuse or delay beyond the time that reply which 
I demand of right, you will render yourself solely responsible before 
all the world for the consequences which your refusal will inevitably 
bring after it. J am, with much consideration, my Cousin, 

Your very affectionate Cousin, 
FREDERICK. 


When the foreign diplomats in Berlin read a verbatim text of 
the ultimatum, they looked incredulous, 

“This is strong; this is lively!” exclaimed one ambassador. 

“It is the language of Louis XIV!” said another. 

And a third, not able to conceal his apprehension, added 
grimly: “It is a beginning which shows what we must expect 
some day from this prince.” 

Privy Councilor Rambonnet, however, was to meet with a 
rude shock when, armed with the ultimatum of his King, he 
thundered down importantly on the bishop in Liége. To his 
disappointment he was informed that His Eminence was gone 
on a pilgrimage to some sacred shrine. He then grumblingly 
left the ultimatum with the bishop’s officials and returned 
dejectedly to Wesel. 
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When two days had passed without as much as a word from 
his dear “cousin” in reply, Frederick became exasperated and 
ordered Major General Borcke to march at once with 2,000 men 
into Liége territory and to invest the town of Maaseyk near 
Wesel, the inhabitants to pay handsomely for the full upkeep of 
his troops. Voltaire, who always loved a little excitement, was 
enchanted by the action of his King. General Borcke, he 
bragged wittily, had proceeded to Herstal to engage the learned 
bishop in a theological debate, bringing “2,000 good arguments 
with him.” 

At the same time Frederick addressed another letter to the 
bishop. This letter, with remarkable flexibility of mind, he 
wrote just a few hours before his first meeting with Voltaire 
when they discussed such remote matters as “the immortality of 
the soul, freedom and Plato’s hermaphrodites.” 


WEsEL, SEPTEMBER II, 1740. 
To THE Purnce-Risnor or Litce: 


His Majesty the King of Prussia, being driven beyond bounds 
by the rude proceedings of the Prince-Bishop of Liége, has with 
regret seen himself forced to recur to the method of arms in order 
to repress the violence and affront which the bishop has attempted 
to put upon him. This resolution has cost His Majesty much pain; 
the rather as he is, by principle and disposition, far remote from 
whatever could have the least relation to rigor and severity. 

But seeing himself compelled by the Bishop of Li¢ge to employ 
new methods, he had no other course but to maintain the justice of 
his rights and demand reparation for the indignity done upon his 
Minister von Kreuzen as weil as for the contempt with which the 
Bishop of Liége has neglected even to answer the letter of the King. 

As too much rigor borders upon cruelty, so too much patience 
resembles weakness. Thus, although the King would willingly 
have sacrificed his interests to the public peace and tranquillity, it 
was not possible to do so in reference to his honor. That is the chief 
motive which has determined him to this resolution, so contrary 
to his intentions. 

In vain has it been attempted by methods of mildness to come 
to a friendly agreement. It has been found, on the contrary, that 
the King’s moderation only increased the Prince’s arrogance; that 
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mildness of conduct on one side only furnished resources to pride 
on the other; and that, in short, instead of gaining by soft pro 
cedure, one was insensibly becoming an object of vexation and 
disdain. 

There being no means to have justice but in doing it for oneself, 
and the King being sovereign enough for such a duty, he intends 
to make the Prince of Liége feel how far in the wrong he was to 
abuse such moderation so unworthily. But in spite of so much 
unhandsome behavior on the part of this Prince, the King will 
not be inflexible, satished with having shown the said Prince that 
he can punish him and being too just to overwhelm him. 


Although the bishop had found it agreeable enough to ignore 
Frederick’s ultimatums, he felt differently about the seizure of 
his good town of Maaseyk. He now raised a great outcry, ad- 
dressing himself to all the world to be the judge of the ill-usage 
he was receiving from the King of Prussia. As a prince of 
the Empire he made representations to the Imperial Diet, pro- 
testing energetically against the bullying methods of “the said 
King of Prussia who has with about 2,000 horse and foot and 
warlike engines, in this month of September entered the terri- 
tory of Liége.” 

The Emperor and Eugene looked grave and astounded. Here 
was an excellent opportunity to show the impudent Prussian 
scoffer that he could not do as he pleased and that the authority 
of His Imperial Majesty was not to be flouted with impunity. 
Accordingly, the Emperor sent Frederick a severely dignified 
dehortatorium : 


ViENNA, OcTosEn 4, 1740. 


Considering these, in the Holy Roman Empire, almost unheard- 
of, violent doings, We, in Our Supreme Judge-Office, cannot al- 
together justify ner wili endure.... We have the trust that you 
yourselE will magnanimously see how evil counselors have misled 
Your Dilection to commence your reign, not by merely showing an 
example of obedience to the laws appointed for all members of the 
Empire, for the weak and for the strong alike, but by such doings 
as in all quarters must cause a great surprise. 

We give Your Dilection to know, therefore, that you must straight- 
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way withdraw those troops which have broken into the Liége 
territory; make speedy restitution of all that has been extorted; 
especially General von Borcke to give back at once those 50 louis d’or 
daily drawn by him, te renounce his demand of the 20,000 thalers, 
to make good all damage done and retire with his whole military 
force over the Liége boundaries; and in brief, that you will by law 
or arbitration manage to come to an agreement with the Prince- 
Bishop of Liége who wishes it very much. These things we expect 
from Your Dilection as Elector of Brandenburg within the space 
of two months from the issuing of this. 


Frederick was not at all opposed to a peaceful solution to the 
problem, provided satisfaction were given him for the Herstal 
affront from the bishop. Had he not been conciliatory from 
the very beginning and against his best inclinations been forced 
to take an offensive stand? In reply to the Emperor he now 
wrote! 


His Majesty will never put from him a just and reasonable ar- 
rangement with the said prince, as the sole end which his sense of 
justice and moderation have in view in this affair, these two invari- 
able principles being the polestar of ali his actions. 


Humbly this time the bishop entered into peace negotiations 
with Frederick and he not only paid the latter the 20,000 thalers 
damages he asked for, but worse yet, was compelled co buy 
Herstai at a price much in excess of that demanded by Frederick 
William. 

As a result of his display of firmness the new King’s prestige 
rose high in Europe. Also many began to be seriously disturbed 
by him, not the least among them the foreign ministers as 
well as the French idealists. The universal perplexity aroused 
by his conduct in the Herstul affair was best expressed by his 
former admirer, the French pilosopher, the Abbé de Saint- 
Pierre: “He has written an Anti-Machiavel and he acts thus!” 

What was one to expect from such a king? 

To his ambassador at Versailles Frederick malevolently is- 
sued instructions to have it talked about in the French Court 
that since the world began no such fire-eating Jack-the-Giant- 
Killer as he had been seen. 
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You can say that it is to be feared that his increase of his army 
kindles a fire which may set all Europe in a blaze; that it is the 
way of youth to be adventurous, and that the alluring visions of 
heroic fame may disturb and have disturbed the peace of countless 
nations in the world. 


As a phychologist Frederick was unsurpassed. 


Il 


Who would have suspected so much dissimulation and bel- 
licosity in a man who, according to Valori, the French ambas- 
sador: 


... Was possessed of “a natural and charming manner, a soft and 
ingratiating voice that might seem to indicate a great inward mod- 
esty amounting almost to timidity, especially when he first begins 
to talk, or when he talks with someone for the first time; and this 
helps him win the hearts of his listeners, provided he has made 
up his mind to charm them. Burt if one looks a little more closely, 
one sees at once the sarcastic and contemptuous trait of his char- 
acter which a veil of mildness and benevolence covers only super- 
ficially.... However, he has very great qualities, 


Frederick's personal appearance at this time according to Biele- 
feld, was not overimpressive. He was somewhat below medium 
height, suggesting an inclination toward stockiness. His coler- 
ing was sallow and his wide expressive mouth, with its thin 
lips, was tightly compressed into a crescent. Frederick knows 
his striking physical points as well as he knows his mental 
qualities. He shows off both equally to their best advantage. He 
has been made well aware of the faci, that he has well-modeled 
legs. Therefore when he stands up he strikes a most graceful 
attitude, advancing one leg a little before the other. In order 
the more to fix the attention of the roving eye upon his shapely 
limb he wears the English Order of the Garter, 

“He has big blue eyes,” records Bielefeid, “perhaps rather of 
parboiled character, though proud enough; eyes flush with his 
face or more, rather im relief than on a level with it.” 
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The look of pride in Frederick's eye is put there intentionally 
by its owner. He but wishes to complete with it the popular 
theatrical conception of regality. And so he struts majestically 
up and down the royal stage, acting every bit of the actor 
Baron's king to his own infinite amusement and to the admira- 
tion of the world at large. 


IV 


The music salon looking cut upon the Rheinsberg lake is 
brightly illuminated. The large cut glass chandeliers refract 
sparks of dazzling blue and gold flame as the tapering candles 
stuck in them sputter their waxen tears. Out upon the lake a 
whirl of dead leaves dances over the rippling surface of the 
wind-swept waters. The linden trees in the park are swaying 
restively to and fro, sad with the tidings of the passing of 
summer and apprehensive of the coming of the autumnal finale. 

But in the salon there is much conviviality and laughter. 
There is no disturbing thought of the threatening tomorrow 
and of the mutability of joy and life and pleasure. Since six 
o'clock Frederick and his friends have been diverting themselves 
with music. All eyes glow with the inner fire that is capable 
of being kindled only by chose thoughts and feelings chat, ance 
aroused, uplift and ennoble, 

Besides Frederick and the apostles there are gathered in the 
room: Kappeimeister Heinrich Graun, master-flutist Quantz, 
clavicinist Philipp Emanuel Bach who is the second son of the 
godlike Johann Sebastian, the two Benda brothers, Ehms, Jan- 
itsch, Schaffrath and the others of the fifteen members of the 
chamber orchestra. Frederick and Quantz have just finished 
playing a composition of the latter’s, a double concerto for flute 
with orchestral accompaniment and both are flushed with the 
exertion and the pleasure derived from their playing. 

Quantz has been singularly honored by his royal pupil. He 
is the only musician whom Frederick suffers to criticize his play- 
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ing. An exacting taskmaster, Quantz forces him to repeat ad 
nauseam everything he plays until he is sufficiently satished 
with his performance, which is rare enough. Frederick is exas- 
perated with this musical despot but he is intelligent enough to 
understand that he knows more than he. Therefore, after fin- 
ishing the performance of a sonata or a concerto his eyes in- 
stinctively seek out Quantz’s. When the master cries “Bravo!” 
he flushes crimson with pleasure. The master knows! The 
master is no cringing lackey! O£ this Frederick has been made 
aware only very recently. 

His zealous desire to act the King grandly forced Frederick 
into all manner of temperamental extravagances. At one of 
their frequent musicales, when Quantz was repeatedly interrupt- 
ing his playing with rather tart criticisms, Frederick lost his 
temper completely and whipping himself into a fury smashed his 
flute into fragments against the wall, crying out as he did so: 
“Away with the truck!” 

Quantz shuddered] There was a stipulation in his contract 
that out of the meager salary he received from Frederick he was 
to supply him with flutes. The King having broken his old 
flute now he would be obliged to buy him a new one. This 
was hardly to his liking. If the King was going to throw any 
more fits of artistic temperament he was certain to be ruined! 
Smashing flutes against walls might be a diverting but certainly 
a very expensive sport. The pampered prima donna must be 
curbed somehow and taught a lesson he was not likely to forget 
so soon! 

The next time Frederick's artistic vanity was pin-pricked by 
Quantz so that it exploded against the wall in the guise of the 
inoffensive flute boughe by the latter's hard-earned money, 
Quantz winced painfully and swallowed hard, 


Freperick [exasperatedly|: Away with the truck! 

Quantz [seizing Ais own flute and smashing it agatnst the wail); 
Your Majesty is rightl ft is truck, and I too don’t want to have 
anything more to do with it! 

Fgeperick [taken aback]: Do you mean that we shall have no 
more flute lessons? 
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Quantz [coldly]: Quite so. J don’t consider it worth while to 
continue. [Painful pause.| 

Freperick [tentatively]: Now I had thought I was a diligent 
flute player. 

Quantz [satheringly|: Your Majesty has shown by smashing 
all chese flutes that you are wholly lacking in the patience necessary 
to become a real master. Therefore I refuse to continue with the 
instruction. 


The following day, Frederick very meekly came to Quantz 
and begged him to continue with the Mute instruction. At first 
Quantz showed himself adamant. 

Was his Majesty resolved never to show any more artistic 
temperament, he asked sternly? 

Cross his royal heart, no! 

Will His Majesty ever smash another flute against a wall? 

By Jupiter, no! 

Well then—relented Quantz, satisfied that he had taught the 
royal scamp how 10 behave in the future. 

The flute playing went on. 

Whether because of his royal prerogative or because of his 
blasting contempt for people, Frederick took many liberties with 
the Jaws of harmony as weil as with the laws of etiquette to- 
wards his musicians. This unorthodox conduct prompted the 
long-suffering, artistically egocentric Philipp Emanue! Bach to 
complain bitterly: 


The King is a great ruler of his country but not in the Empire of 
Art where gods rule. An artist is a son of heaven sent out by 2 
higher power, He belongs to the world and the world to him, but 
he should nor be subject to the dictation of the potentates of earth. 


It was on more than one occasion that Frederick, one “of the 
potentates of earth,” wished to dictate to the “sons of heaven.” 

One never-to-be-forgotten evening. The musicale is in progress. 
The chamber orchestra is carefully following Frederick on his 
flute in the melancholy measures of a sonata he has just com- 
posed. Suddenly Philipp Emanuel Bach squirms in his seat 
before the clavicin. He has noticed a disagreeable progression 
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in open fifths. To bring this glaring error to the attention of 
the King he plays the outrageous fifths with unusual emphasis. 
The other musicians are greatly put out as well, Heavens! such 
terrible fifths! Yet no one dares mention the fact to Frederick 
who seems wholly oblivious of the inner commotion he has inno- 
cently caused in the musical breasts of his fellow performers. 

Only Quantz has the courage of his musical convictions. He 
clears his throat with unnecessary ostentation during the playing 
of the unharmonic passage so that Frederick, annoyed at the in- 
terruption, casts a rapid glance of inquiry at him. But as Quantz 
says nothing, he continues with the playing of the sonata. 

A few days later when Frederick consulted Franz Benda 
about the harmonic correctness of his sonata, he was apprised 
by the violinist of his error and straightway made his correction, 
saying muschievously: “We must not Jet this passage cuuse 
Quantz a sore throat.” 

Despite the glaring inequalities and technical deficiencies that 
mar his compositions, due entirely to inexpertness and insufh- 
cient theoretic knowledge, Frederick nevertheless had the true 
artistic élan. There are passages in his music that wing their 
way upwards in inspired eloquence to the stars. He had appre- 
hended the epic grandeur of the classic spirit which is so truly 
native to all men of genius in ail times and in all places. 

The Prussian people think: what a playful, artistic King we 
have! His reign will surely be a peaceful one. He will encour- 
age the propagation of all the arts and learning will dourish once 
mure as it did in the Golden Age of Pericles, So also think the 
foreign diplomats in Berlin and the political pundits everywhere. 
Although they feel somewhat uneasy over the Herstal episode. 
They iind it hard to reconcile it with the professed intention of 
Frederick to establish Plato’s Repudlic in improved fashion in 
his domains. 

In the meantime the sky is serene and as the moon rises over 
the lake it mirrors its innocent dream image in the waters below 
and floods with us silvery effulgence the music room whcre 
Frederick, accompanied by the chamber orchestra, is playing on 
hus flute a sonata of his recent composition. The music sounds 
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sO gay, so tranquil and amiable! Not a cloud appears to drift 
across Frederick’s spiritual sky. Only the virgin moon sails 
serene and passionless across the sweeping arc of the azure vast- 
ness, encircling herself with bands of mystic glory. 


SONATA No. 33 





CHAPTER THREE 


Tue Curtain Risks 


] 


““TCHE EMPEROR,” Frederick snapped with a humorous 
twinkle in his eye, “is an old phantom of an idol and has no 
longer any nerves, ‘This is why, when on October 25, 
1740, a special courier arrived from Vienna with the comforting 
news that the Emperor had died suddenly from an apoplectic 
stroke caused by his overeating fresh mushrooms, Frederick did 
a mental caper. Precisely! What else could one expect from a 
phantom? It was poetically fitting that His Imperial Majesty 
should die from eating too many mushrooms. The old gour- 
mand! By his timely demise he removed the paramount ob- 
stacle in Frederick’s path and allowed him to carry out his 
plans for conquest. 

And so all honor to a second helping of fresh mushrooms 
which for a brief space held the world in its balance and finally 
decided its fate with inexorable finality and with what ineffable 
wisdom too, thinks Frederick! Selah! 

Frederick was now galvanized into action. He radiated en- 
ergy and will and daring and contagiously infected the people 
about him. 

“Riche]!” he snapped in a staccato command to his over- 
worked secretary, “send for Podewils and Schwerin!" And 
when the Prime Minister and Chief of Staff arrived he closeted 
himself with them. When the three shortly emerged from their 
conference, Frederick was smiling blandly. Only the other two 
looked like dazed sleepwalkers. 

Never had the apostles of Remusberg heard “The Constant” 
so scintillating and witty, never had the painstaking, meticulous 
Quantz heard him play on his flute with such deep feeling as 
on that memorable evening. They all suspected that something 
new and sensational was in the air but what it was exactly they 
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could not well say. Try as they would, scanning Frederick's 
smiling face with searching inquiry, they could not fathom his 
secret which was wreathed in the inscrutable innocence of an 
enigma. 

That day Frederick’s joy and pride flowed over. Fils com- 
pleted plans for action were too grandiose to keep to himself any 
longer. He thought of his “divine Aristotle.” How thrilled 
and pleased his master would be to find that his “Alexander” 
had at last outgrown his philosophic swaddling clothes and was 
now ready to enter the fray as the World Conqueror! 

Had he perhaps forgotten the unpleasant incident of Voltaire 
in the réle of paid political spy only a month before? Not in 
the least! Frederick was the last person in the world to act on 
an impulse. In his most blazing enthusiasm everything was 
carefully calculated, weighed and measured. If he wished to 
take Voltaire into his great secret it was because he and Fleury 
had already come lo an understanding of the gravest political 
import io ah of Europe. 

REMUSBERG, OcTOBER 26, 1740. 

My oran Vourame: 


The most unexpected accident on earth at present prevents me 
rors opening ny heart to you, as usual, and prattling as much as 
wish, 


The Emperor is dead 





To Monarchy not born, he first as king, 
Emperor next; Eugene his glory was; 
But, to the heraldry of future fame 
Derogatory, bankrupt as he died. 


His death deranges all my pacific ideas; and I imagine that in the 
month of June there will be more talk of gunpowder, soldiers and 
fortified towns than of actresses, balls and theatres... . 

My aflair with Liége is terminated, but the present business is 
of much greater consequence to all Europe: It is the moment of 
total change in the old system of politics, It is the stone hewn out 
of the rock without hands in the dream of Nebuchadnezzar, and 
which, falling upon the four metals, destroyed them all. 


The Emperor's death did not shock Frederick as much as he 
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had at first pretended. This eventuality was what he had been 
patiently looking forward to all along and had hoped for with 
trembling and indeed had prayed for fervently. Now that the 
cheering news came it did not catch him napping nor find him 
unprepared, 

Two days later he informed Algarotti with nonchalance: 


I am not going to Berlin, a trifle like the Emperor's death does 
net demand great commotions. All was foreseen, all was thought 
out in advance. So it is only a question of carrying out designs 
which I have long had in mind. 


And what were these designs? 

“The aggrandizement of my House”? 

But inasmuch as increased power could be achteved only by 
violence and at the expense of those weaker or less able than 
he, was he prepared then to achieve his ends at the price of his 
honor and in defiance of international law and conventions? 
Honor? Laws? Conventions? Pish posh! They were so many 
lies invented by hypocrites and cunning self-seekers to cover up 
their perfidious acts. No, there was not a chance in the world 
that those clever rascals could fool him! It was not for nothing 
that he had toiled so hard al) these years to attain knowledge and 
wisdom from books and from first-hand observation, reflection 
and experience. What did “the imperial gang” with its “arro- 
ganice, presumption and the disdainful pride of this bombastic 
Court of Vienna” know of honor and law and respect for the 
rights of others? Nothing, simply nothing! Therefore, why be 
burdened with a consciousness of guilt which under the circum- 
stances could not be regarded as guilt at all. 

Frederick, the logician, impishly asks his bewildered and pro- 
tesling minister Podewils on November 1: 


I give you a problem to solve: When one has the advantage should 
one make use of it or not? I[ am ready with my troops and with 
everything else. If I do not use them now | keep in my hands a 
powerfui but useless instrument. If [ use my army it will be said 
that I have had the skill to take advantage of the superiority which 
I have over my neighbors, 
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But Podewils, the virtuous donkey, won't allow himself to be 
convinced by such glaringly wicked reasoning, He tears his 
hair] Such things simply are not done, he wails disconsolately! 
What about right? 

Right? echoes Frederick, lifting a mocking eyebrow. “The 
question of right is the affair of ministers. It is your affair. 
It is time to work at it in secret, for the orders to the troops are 
given.” 

A few days later, the pedantic Professor yon Ludewig, who had 
devoted forty years of his book-wormy life to proving that Prus- 
sia had legal claims on at least four Silesian duchies, was asked 
by Frederick to prepare an argument-proof brief for him on the 
subject. (Frederick knew how to exploit the learned beggars! 
Ludewig was to receive three thalers per day for his services.) 
If the stupid world desired reasons in moral extenuation for his 
actions he was prepared to smother it with an avalanche of 
them, Reasons? Any horse thief could offer reasons! 


II 


The whole world was sorely perplexed. What in God’s name 
was going on in the Prussian King’s mind? ‘The politicians 
and the military observers vainly racked their ingenious brains 
to penetrate his secret intentions. One might, with equal suc- 
cess, have attempted to read in the face of the Sphinx the riddle 
of the universe. 

It was patent to all that Frederick was vigorously preparing 
for war. But against whom? ‘The military arsenals were the 
scenes of feverish activity. Constant mustering, drilling and 
shuffling of troops from one part of the country to another gave 
one the impression of an active state of war. Baron Bielefeld, 
like everyone else, was put to all kinds of speculations to explain 
the mysterious goings on. He recorded on November 30: 


All officers on furlough have been ordered to their posts. On 
arriving at Berlin you notice a great agitation in all departments 
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of the state. The regiments are ordered to prepare their equipages 
and to held chemselves in readiness for marching. There are maga- 
zines being formed at Frankfort-on-the-Oder and at Crossen. There 
are considerable trains of artillery getting ready. 


But against whom were all these warlike preparations to be 
used? To add confusion upon confusion Frederick sent his 
troops scurrying in every direction of the compass, towards 
Cléves, towards Austria, towards Silesia. He could not passibly 
be insane enough to wish to fight all Europe at one time! Evi- 
dently there was another plan hatching in the elusive King of 
Prussia’s mind. But what that plan was, the most astute polit- 
ical strategists could not fathom. 

One day, General Kalkstein, Frederick’s old tutor who had 
first taught him how to cringe, flatter and lie effectively before 
a superior power, thinking that his past intimate relations with 
his former pupil entitle him to some confidential regard, makes 
a tactful effort to get to the bottom of things. 


KacxsTein [wheediingly|: Your Majesty, against whom are we 
going to war? 

FREDERICK [Sending over in a confidential manner}: Can you 
keep a secret? 

Ka.xsTein [eagerly—flattered}: Certainly, Your Mayesty! 

Freperick [shortly, turning on Ats heel]: I toa. 


When news of Frederick’s martial preparations reached 
Vienna it brought consternation and anger. The Marquis di 
Botta was immediately dispatched to Berlin to ask for a cate- 
gorical explanation from Frederick of his strange maneuvers. 

Botta arrived in Berlin on December 9. A violent and acri- 
monious scene took place between him and Frederick. Recrimi- 
nations were passed freely between them with telling effect. 
Botta was extremely red in the face and Frederick played 
Garon to perfection, but Baron in a satiric vein. 

Now that all his miliary preparations were completed he 
frankly admitted that he was intending to invade Silesia, Could 
he dare hope that it would meet with the approval of Her 
Majesty the Queen of Hungary? he asked politely. 
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Botta raged: “This is impossible for us and for you, and 
criminal in the eyes of all Europe!” 

Tut! Tut! said Frederick. These were harsh words! 

Botta had come in the interest of good will and peace and wav- 
ing the olive branch, but upon seeing how matters stood he next 
began to wield a threatening battle-axe. “The Prussian troops 
make a handsomer show than the Austrian, but ours have smelt 
powder,” he teased playfully. 

With crushing dignity Frederick retorted: “The Prussian 
troops will prove themselves as brave as they are handsome.” 


ill 


To hoi pollot and riffraff such as kings and_ politicians, 
Frederick presented “arguments suitable for a public proclama- 
tion.” But to his learned friends and the dispassionate judgment 
of history Frederick bared his morbidly introspective conscience 
as only a Dostoievski character could. Surely, he thought, pos- 
teriry will begin to wonder what justification he could have fer 
shifting from reasons of right to political expediency, in substi- 
tuting Apolio’s enchanted lyre for the bloody sword of the war 
god. Frederick felt he awed posterity an explanation. From it 
he had nothing to hide, nothing to fear. In its final judgment 
he rested secure. 


Sans aimer la louange, insensible a tout bldme. 
fiat toujours conservé fe repos de mon ame 
Et que m'abendonnani a@ la posterité, 
Elle peut me juger en toute liberté. 


Frederick grimaced satyr fashion when baring his secret mind. 
“Force,” said he, “is the only argument that one can use with 
these dogs of kings and emperors.” Anyone who thought dif- 
ferently was a fool. 

Were his reasons for working ruthlessly towards the aggran- 
dizement of his power in opposition te accepted jurisprudence? 
Well, what of it?) “The jurisprudence of sovereigns is com- 
monly the right of the stronger.” 
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Let someone try to tell him otherwise! He would have to 
be either an out-and-out liar or else a maudlin sentimentalist. 

As an individual he was second to none in his worship of 
truth. But as a realist he reluctantly was forced to recognize 
the tyranny exercised by the tremendous but evil wilis of others 
in their concerted aggression on his own idealistic but solitary 
will, Truth therefore, alack and alas, must be regarded only 
with academic interest. Faithful adherence to it was a luxury 
he could not afford. Why not be frank, therefore, and dance 
to the piper’s diabolical music with as good a grace as possible? 
There was simply no other choice! “If there is anything to be 
gained by being honest, let us be honest; if it is necessary for 
us to deceive, let us deceive!” 

Why make any bones about it? Were they not all doing it? 
Could he afford to act alone in the manner laid down in his 
Anti-Machiavel? Hardly. ‘Therefore, in order to survive, 
one must be a Roman among Romans and a thief among thieves, 
only Lord preserve you if you are an anemic Roman or a clumsy 
thief! 

This then is the only credo for a ruler or a thief: “Take 
what you can; you are never wrong unless you are obliged to 
give back.” 

In conclusion: all talk about the right or the wrong of it is 
but hypocritical chatter. There is no right and there is no 
wrong for rulers. lt has always been so and will always con- 
tinue to be so as long as there remain kings and privileged 
classes with vested interests to protect against each other. Star- 
tlingly reminiscent of the conduct of the governments of the 
world during the 1914 carnage is the following cynical observa- 
tion of Frederick: “When kings desire war they begin it and 
let learned professors and industrious lawyers prove that they 
were right.” 

In quite a different manner did Frederick seek to justify his 
acts of aggression officially. To tell the truth publicly would be 
of little ayail, One must wrap oneself snugly about in the 
radiant mantle of virtue and dazzle people with one’s purity 
of heart and intention. He conveniently found a peg upon 
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which to hang the justification of his planned invasion of Silesia 
in the following circumstance. 


IV 


For many years before his death, the Emperor Charles VI 
had painstakingly been building up a wall of security around 
the succession to his power. This he had achieved through 
the instrumentality of the convention between him and all the 
constituent members of the Imperial Diet. It passed under the 
high-sounding name of the “Pragmatic Sanction.” Although 
Charles VI had not been blessed with a male heir, nevertheless 
he was stubbornly resolved to see his eldest daughter Maria 
Theresa holding the imperial scepter after his death. The Prag- 
matic Sanction sought to achieve this end. 

If the fervene assurances of the Janus-faced princes of the 
Empire meant anything, the Pragmatic Sanction was a thor- 
oughly successful convention. But no sooner was the Emperor 
tucked away in his grave and the young archduchess had taken 
over the reigns of government, when ominous mutterings were 
heard in the various courts of Europe. All the princes of the 
Empire strained to be free from the Hapsburg yoke. They found 
a pretext, although a very lame one, in the fact that a woman, 
and a young one at that, had been placed to lord it over them. 
The Wirtelsbacher Elector of Bavaria even challenged Maria 
Theresa’s right to the succession. As a descendant of Anna, 
daughter of the Emperor Ferdinand J, he laid claim to the 
imperial throne. 

Maria Theresa was a political babe in the woods and certainly 
no match for the astute werewolves threatening her serenity 
and power. Her advisers were incompetent, fossilized and timid 
bureaucrats. A sorry state of affairs, remarked Capello, a Vene- 
tian living then at the imperial court, with “very young rulers 
and very old ministers,” 

Four years before, at twenty, she had married Duke Francis 
Stephen of Lorraine and when she became Empress she was 
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already heavy with her fourth child. Of worldly knowledge she 
possessed but little and certainly none at all about political jug- 
gling and warfare. Her upbringing had been a very pious one. 
The thought of leaving the unsullied vapidness of her sheltered 
life for the turmoil and strife of the council chamber and the 
battlefield filled her with premonitions and dismay. But avoid 
the imperial throne she could not. It was her evil destiny. 

Maria Theresa's apprehensions were well founded. Her army 
was disorganized and weak numerically and in quality. She 
already saw herself a prey to any enemy. This prospect filled 
her with grave anxiety and terror. She was a victim of circum- 
stance, she lamented in her helplessness: “No one, I think, will 
contradict me when I claim that it would be difficult to find 
another example in history in which a crowned head came to 
power in more difficult and more unfortunate circumstances.” 

Frederick was not the man to let such a golden opportunity 
slip by unnoticed. In the genera] political confusion governing 
Europe and the countries of the Holy Roman Empire, and in the 
“unfortunate circumstances” in which Maria Theresa was stew- 
ing he read the handwriting on the wall. The hour to strike 
had come. The rdle of world conqueror for which he had so 
long prepared himself, as well as had been predestined by fate, 
was rousing him to action. 


V 


Men are like cannibals. They devour each other in their 
insatiable hunger. The misfortune of one is but another’s hap- 
piness. The death of the Emperor, the helplessness of his suc- 
cessor, the pregnant and inexperienced Maria Theresa, all 
worked unpremeditatedly for the attainment of Frederick’s 
ends, Now a new misfortune to a fellow creature made Fred- 
erick gloat with Mephistophelean glee. The Tsarina Anne of 
Russia died suddenly on October 28. Her death came unex- 
pectedly and unhoped for. Frederick gave a deep sigh of relief. 
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The sky began to grow clear for him. Another important ob- 
stacle removed! Nothing stood any longer between him and the 
materialization of his plans but the unwieldy and disorganized 
Austrian military machine. He felt confident of his ability to 
crush it. His troops were better organized, drilled, and equipped 
than the Austrian; his aim was clear, his will strong, his mind 
alert. What power on earth could keep success from him? 

Yet Frederick knew well the value of caution and circum- 
spection. One must not proceed too hastily. It might spoil 
everything. The death of the Tsarina still left many problems 
to be solved. Frederick wished to assure himself first that the 
Regent who now ruled Russia was not antagonistic to his aims. 
Should he, however, show any hostility, then, winked the royal 
cynic, his palm must be wetted with nice, dry rubles. 

Hastily he sent Baron Winterfeld to St. Petersburg to sce 
whether he could not induce his father-in-law, Field Marshai 
Miinnich, whose influence in Russian state affairs was supreme, 
to work for Prussia’s interests. By fair or by foul means both he 
and the Regent must be won over to his cause. 

Frederick cautioned Winterfeld on December 6, 1740: 


You must usc all your skill to gain Field Marshal Minnich te 
my interests, and must spare neither compliments nor promises of 
gratitude. You can assure him that if, by employing his authority 
and credit, he induces che Regent to support me, I will give him 
and his postcrity in perpetuity the estate of Biegen which has a 
yearly income of more than 5,000 thalers, and I shall give him as 
wel] the County of Wartenburg. 


At the same time Frederick instructed his ambassador in St. 
Petersburg, von Mardefeld, that should the estates offered to 
Miinnich by his son-in-law prove insufhciently appetizing, he 
was to add to them a reund 1co,vvo thalers. Every man had his 
price. The thing to do was to find out what the old duffer’s 
price was and then pay it! 

The training which Seckendorff and Co. had given 
Frederick with their “little tokens of esteem” evidently was not 
wasted. 
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Shortly after this von Mardefeld received other instructions 
from his master: 


You will skillfully throw an apple of discord among the Russian 
ministers so that we can carry out the principal aim which we have 
in view. I leave you full liberty to employ not only flattery and 
promises, but as much money as you think necessary, and Major 
Winterfeld can draw on the offices of the Company. 


Frederick was not contented to do things by halves. He under- 
stood the sinister power of money only too thoroughly and 
knew that he who casts it out upon the political waters to him 
it shall be returned a thousandfeld. As to virtue, virtue be 
damned! Another one of those silly conventional lies! When 
in the beginning of December he sent Count Gotter to present 
his ultimatum to Maria Theresa he made sure to instruct him 
in this wise: 


If the Cabinet in Vienna can be gained to Prussia's interests by 
bribery, my ambassador von Borcke had instructions given him 
on the seventh of this month to offer up to 200,000 thalers to the 
Grand Chancellor Count Zinzenderf and 100,000 thalers to the 
Secretary of State, Toussaint. If others have to be bribed, Count 
Gotter should Jet me know and I will give my order. 


VI 


Public excitement ran riot over Frederick’s preparations. Now 
that everyone knew that he was planning an invasion of Silesia, 
the worst fears were justified. It could only mean that shorily 
much er all of Europe would be plunged into a new blood bath 
and disease, famine and destruction would glean what war in 
its surfeit left over. 

All this time Frederick was too drunk with his heroic dream 
of power to give thought to the museries in which he was soon 
to engulf socicty. 
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Tre Camp oF HEeRREnporr, 
DEcEMBER 3, 1740. 
My peak Vo Lrarne: 


... Do you wish to know the life I lead? We march from 
seven in the morning till four in the afternoon. I then dine. i 
afterward work and receive dull visits, to which succeeds 2 routine 
of insipid affairs. I have the scrupulous to convince, the ardent to 
restrain, the idle to make active, the choleric to calm, the rapacious 
to contain within the bounds of equity, the prolix to hear, and the 
mute te converse with. In short, it is necessary to drink with the 
drunkard, to eat with the glutton, and ta become 2 Jew with Jews 


and a heathen with heathens. 


Is Frederick aware of the terrible sacrifices he is about to 
make, of the mess of stale pottage he is selling his soul for? 
“Such are my occupations, which I would willingly yield to 
another, did not the phantom called Fame pay me too frequent 
visits.” 

But if he does understand the folly of grandeur why persist 
in his hunt for a phantom when there are so many concrete and 
noble pursuits begging for his attention? 

Frederick understands himself only too well. He understands 
that he is involved, contradictory and incomprehensible and that 
his desire for power is but a terrible madness: “This is truly a 
great folly, a disease for which, being once imbibed into the 
habit, it is difficult to find a cure.” 

Jordan, Joyal to a fault, is nevertheless perturbed by Freder- 
ick’s obvious betrayal of his ideals. People are talking. They 
are saying very harsh things. “The critics think the present 
step directly opposite to the maxims contained in the last chap- 
ter of the Anti-Machiavel,” he timidly informs Frederick on 
December 14. 

Frederick laughs, a raucous, cynical laugh of deriston for his 
enemies. Hie laughs loud and stridently, the better to drown 
out the idealistic voice of the Ant-Machiavel. “Let the igno- 
rant and envious babble. They shail never form the compass by 
which I will steer. My end is fame. With this 1 am more than 
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ever in love. The hearts of my men beat high and I will be 
answerable for success.” 

When the murderer beholds his victim lying dead before him 
and his conscience begins to writhe within him, then to assuage 
his pain he digs his bloody knife repeatedly into the prostrate 
form in a hysteria of hate and despair. 

Frederick still had to settle accounts with his master. Vol- 
taire could not be taken in by subterfuge and sophistries like 
the rest. Out with the truth then! says Frederick to himself 
and when he does utter it: A lie greater than all the accumulated 
lies in the world is born, the supreme lie the human being is 
capable of: when he heaps cynical abuse and derision upon all 
that is finest and most beautiful in himself. It is Lucifer the 
Fallen Angel vengefully desecrating the Deity with a nameless 
curse! 

Did Voltaire wish then ta know why he wrote the Anty- 
Machiavel? Idealism? Ha! Hal laughed Mephisto. What a 
good joke! It was just the boredom of a Crown Prince, with 
time hanging too heavily on his hands that was responsible for 
that absurd literary aberration! .. . 


CHAPTER FOUR 
ApoLto Turns Gop ofr War 


I 


xe pERICK was terribly impatient. Did one live then 
forever? 

“I must go at it headlong,” he resolved. 

He did. 

The time was ripe. All preparations were made. Unleash the 
war-hounds! 

“l plan to strike on the eighth of December, thus beginning 
the boldest, greatest and most far-reaching enterprise ever under- 
taken by a prince of my House.” 

But when the eighth of December arrived Frederick still had 
not made a move. There were yet flaws to be corrected in his 
imperfect military machine. For which reason he found it 
necessary to postpone the overt act for some days. Better to 
delay than to act while inadequately prepared. One must not 
tempt fate and handicap one’s chances for victory with slipshod 
weapons. 

Frederick sought ever to be as thorough and as foresighted 
as was humanly possible. War was a game of chess. One must 
think twice before making a move. 


if 


A brilliant company gathered on the eve of the twelfth of 
December in Queen Elizabeth's apartment. The occasion was 
a bal musque and Frederick kept his guests in a constant uproar 
with his sparkling wit, madcap pranks and good humor. The 
threat of danger and conilict always had this curious effect on 
his sensibilities. It reacted upon him like a heady wine. Then 
he was his most debonair self, irresistibly charming and daz- 
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zlingly vivacious and like a violin string tensed to the breaking 
point, hungry for the attack of the bow to make music. Only 
Frederick was not the man to break so easily. Alexander the 
world conqueror must not break. The hero must be steeled to 
adversity and to overwhelming odds. He cannot afford to 
weaken at the crucial moment. The distant goal of glory beckons 
compulsively to him: 


I mention glory because that happy instinct which arouses in men 
a strong desire to acquire a good reputation is the mainspring 
which incites them to heroic actions. The love of glory is the 
power which awakes the mind from its lethargy and causes us to 
embark upon useful, necessary and praiseworthy enterprise. 


Frederick lusted for the hour when, like Orlando and Roland, 
the matchiess heroes, he would boldly charge into the thickest of 
the mélée, wielding his battle-axe to the confusion and panic of 
his enemies. 

Reading French epic poetry had its uses in the education of 
Frederick the warrior... . 

That very night Frederick called his generals together. He 
spoke frankly to them, told them of the possibility that the 
superior numbers of the imperial army might overwhelm their 
forces. 

“IT am undertaking a war, gentlemen,” he admitted gravely, 
“in which I have no allies but your courage and geod will.” 

With their assistance, the excellent morale of his troops and 
his determination to strike swiftly, there was every possibiliy 
of his venture meeting with success, he assured them. 

Forward then! 

The following morning Frederick and his generals were up 
betimes and before the sun rose over Berlin they were already 
scurrying to their different commands. 


Il 


On the eighteenth of December the Archduke Francis Stephen 
sat with pale face and clenched fists listening ta Frederick's 
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ultimatum chanted at him with official bombast by the Prussian 
Oberhofmarschall Gotter who had just arrived, 


I bear in one hand safety for the House of Austria and in the 
other, for Your Highness, the Imperial Crown. The treasures of 
the King, my master, are at the service of the Queen [Maria 
Theresa] and he brings her the succor of his allies, England, Hol- 
land and Russia, Asa return for these offers and as compensation 
for the perils which he incurs by them, he asks for all Silesia and 
will take no less. The King’s resolve is immovable. He has the 
will and the power to possess himself of Silesia and if it be not 
offered to him with good grace these same troops and treasures 
will be given to Saxony and Bavaria who are asking for them. 


The Archduke was outraged. What Gotter told him was 
nothing new to him. Only the day previous the Prussian am- 
bassador Borcke had placed before him the identical ultimatum 
only couched in somewhat different language. And he had 
replied to him in anger: “Rather the Turks before Vienna, rather 
the Netherlands to France, rather any concession to Bavaria and 
Saxony!” 

Francis Stephen's reply to Gotter, if less forceful than the one 
to Borcke, was more pious. He committed himself, his consort 
Maria Theresa and their people to the mercies of the All High- 
est. Also he warned that unless Frederick abandoned his in- 
vasion of Silesia any thought of further negotiation would be 
put of the question. God is ever with the right. He sees and 
comprehends all and brings the iniquitous to judgment. Let the 
impious King of Prussia beware! 

For such a God-be-with-us attitude Frederick had nothing 

but contempt. Why hide oneself behind the skirts of the Crea- 
tor? Surely God was with the strongest] 
_ Shortly after, when it was suggested to Frederick by some 
yes-saying clergymen that all the army banners be inscribed with 
the talismanic affirmation: Pro Deo et Patria, Frederick gave 
a loud laugh. Shaking a rebuking finger at the men of God 
he answered in a sermonizing voice: “The name of God must 
not be used in conflicts between men, The war concerns a 
province and not religion.” 
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The Archduke’s righteous warning to Frederick was quite 
superfluous for with well-reasoned levity the latter had so ar- 
ranged matters that when his Oberhofmarschall was going 
through his ultimatum-reading mummery in Vienna, he had 
already made a two days’ advance into Silesia. 

“He is a lunatic! That man is crazy!” exclaimed Louis XV 
throwing up his hands in eloquent horror. 

To his minister Podewils Frederick had written immediately 
after crossing the frontiers of Silesia on December 16: 


I have crossed the Rubicon with waving banners and resounding 
music. My troops are full of good will, the officers ambitious and 
our generals consumed with greed for fame. All will go as we 
wish and J have reason to promise myseli all possible good from 
this undertaking. 


Frederick is desperately determined. There is no turning 
back now. He has taken the plunge and he must swim to the 
opposite shore whatever the risk, “I will either perish or have 
honor from it.” From every indication it is “honor” he is going 
to obtain and not death. 

Frederick had calculated shrewdly. The Austrian army was 
not in a position to take the field against him at such short 
notice. He had done something unheard of in war annals. He 
had broken all the laws of military etiquette, without uttering 
even a “by your Jeave” when he marched into Silesia. 

What about a declaration of war! gasped Podewils, the well- 
mannered minister. Oh! a declaration of war! echoed Frederick 
opening his frank gray eyes innocently wide. Good heavens! 
he had forgotten all about it. How could it ever have escaped 
his mind? To be sure there were many more important things 
to be considered than such trifles. Were there not? 

Words failed poor Podewils. He looked like a live fish out of 


water. He made no answer. 


IV 


Frederick met with but little resistance in his rapid march 
into Silesia. The few imperial troops in his path melted away 
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like snow in the sun. They fled into the mountains of Bohemia 
and Moravia to await the arrival of an avenging Austrian force. 
In the meantime the Prussian seldiery was overrunning the en- 
tire country. Glogau was besieged by an army commanded by 
the son of the deposed “old Dessauer.” Liegnitz had fallen 
under the attack of Schwerin, the successor to the Prince of 
Anhalt. And Frederick, marching night and day, entered Bres- 
lau unopposed and in great state. 

All the inhabitants of the capital turned out to greet him with 
a vociferous ovation. Frederick must have smiled dourly to 
himself at his enthusiastic reception. He understood mob psy- 
chology too well to be flattered by its unreasoning, hypocritical 
manifestations of joy. 

That evening, it is related, as Frederick in the company of 
his generals was riding in triumph through the city, bowing 
smilingly to right and left of him in acknowledgment of the 
people’s acclaim, his eye was suddenly arrested by an artiully 
illuminated window display in a carpenter’s shop. It was only 
a cradle to which, in defiance of al! rules of prosody, was affixed 
the following inscription: 


O with what joy I would sing 
If I could build a cradle for my most gracious King! 


It was clear the carpenter wished the King well. In his verse 
he was only solicitously alluding to his childless marriage. Fred- 
erick was enchanted at the naive spontaneity of the carpenter's 
prayer. To his entourage he said in the gravest of tones: “This 
is the most sincere Silesian I have yet met.” 

Evidently this remark was not intended as a compliment to 
Silesian probity. Like a crue philosopher, Frederick at bottom 
was much more pleased with the carpenter’s simple inscription 
than with the roaring homage of the multitudes. 

Whatever his private opinion of the Silesians or of mobs 
might have been, Frederick nevertheless saw che absolute neces- 
sity of winning them aver to his cause. History had taught him 
that no conquering army, regardless of its strength and numbers, 
could held a country in its grip for long unless the sympathy 
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of the native population were first obtained through tolerant 
and paternalistic acts. This had been the wise and sucecssful 
policy of Cyrus and of Frederick’s prototype Alexander, Fred- 
erick was determined to emulate them. 

He justly suspected that the ardent welcome he received 
from the Silesians was largely due to their resentment as 
Protestants of their imperial Catholic rufers who denied them 
any measure of religious freedom. He therefore resolved to 
make good use of the religious issue as a placatory agent in 
helping to achicve his plan of conquest of Silesia. “You wil 
shortly see Silesia ranked in the list of our provinces,” he con- 
fidently boasted. “Religion and our brave soldiers will do the 
rest.” 

He was not at all averse now to espousing the cause of the per- 
secuted Protestants, to creating the legend abroad that as a 
champion of Protestantism there was none like him since Mar- 
tin Luther thundered at the Pope from his pulpits at Magde- 
burg and Leipzig. This impression he wished to strengthen 
with every move. He issued a decree guaranteeing religious 
freedom to the people of Silesia. Also he appointed thirty 
Protestant clergymen to lead the people back to the Lutheran 
faith. ‘This was in itself but a comparatively insignificent act 
yet it won for him a tremendous popularity not only in Silesia 
and at home but throughout the Pretestant world. However, 
when it was heard of in Rome and Vienna, there was much 
gnashing of teeth. 

But Frederick did not rest content merely with advancing 
the cause of Lutheran doctrines. By heaping ridicule and abuse 
upon the Catholic hierarchy, throwing obstacles in its path 
to worldly power and hampering its insatiable acquisitiveness 
of worldly goods, he achieved great glory among Protestanis 
although he won for himself the epithet of Antichrist from the 
faithful. 

Three years after he first set foot into Silesia, Protestants and 
Catholics alike were much diverted over a curious epistolary 
duel between him and the witty Cardinal of Breslau, a duel in 
which Frederick apparently got the worst of it. 
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DeceEMBER 17, 1743. 
Tre Kine oF Prussia To CarprnaL 
Von Sinzenporr, Bisnor or Bresiav: 


The Holy Ghost and I have agreed that the prelate Schaffgotsch 
should be Coadjutor of Breslau and those of your canons that oppose 
him, will be regarded as devoted to the Court of Vienna and the 
devil, They will deserve the utmost condemnation because they 
offer resistance to the Holy Ghost. 


Brestav, DECEMBER 25, 1'743. 


CARDINAL VON SINZENDORF, BISHOP OF 
Brestav, To THE Kine of Paussta: 


The great understanding between the Holy Ghost and Your Maj- 
esty is something new to me, I never knew that you were ac- 
quainted. 


V 


The ease with which Frederick was capturing the southern 
portion of Silesia startled even him. Of course he did not for 
one moment believe that Austria would not retaliate sooner or 
later. Glogau still held out against the distracted Prince of 
Anhalt, and the resistance offered by Brieg and Neisse, seem- 
ingly impregnable fortresses in the north, were causing him con- 
siderable worry. Count Neipperg, he learned, was mobilizing 
a huge force in Vienna with which to drive him out of the 
conquered territory. Light-hearted Frederick merely thumbed 
his nose in the direction of Vienna. Let the imperial field 
marshal try to dislodge him if he could! 

Then Frederick recollected with arch amusement what his 
dear Jordan had previously written to him in pained reproach 
about reversing himself on the ideals of the Anti-Machiavel. 
Did the sweet old soul still question the superiority of daring 
over scruple, of might over right? Puck, the mischievous little 
imp, danced merrily in Frederick’s eyes. 
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JANUARY 14, I741, 


My dear Monsieur Jordan, my sweet Monsieur Jordan, my gentle 
Monsieur Jordan, my kind, my mild, my peace-loving, my most 
agreeable Monsieur Jordan, J acquaint Your Serenity that Silesia 
is as good as conquered and that Neisse is already bombarded. I 
prepare you for most important plans and announce to you the 
greatest luck that the womb of fortune ever produced. For the 
present this must be enough for you. Be my Cicero in defending 
my enterprise; in its execution I will be your Cesar. 


Conquering Czsar or Alexander or any other hero of an- 
tiquity that he chose to impersonate, Frederick still proved a 
discreet and farsighted strategist. He regarded the danger low- 
ering down upon him from the mountains of Moravia with 
sober eyes. Would he be able to withstand the hordes of 
Austrians and Magyars which the Queen of Hungary was in 
a position to unleash on him under the veteran command of 
the celebrated Neipperg? Caution advised the immediate 
alignment of powers sympathetic to his cause. 

Frederick was anxious to sound the attitude of France and 
England towards him. It was a trifle embarrassing ior him now 
to negotiate with them on a matter of which he had formerly 
thought fit to keep them in ignorance. Lamely, although a 
trifle belatedly, he now offered his apologies: 


Frederick to Cardinal Fleury: 


BRESLAU, JANUARY 5, 1741, 


My dear Cardinal, I am deeply impressed by all the assurances of 
friendship which you give me and I will always reply to them with 
the same sincerity, It depends only upon you, by favoring the 
justice of my title ro Silesia, to make eternal the bonds which will 
unite us. If J did not make you a sharer in my plans at first it was 
through forgetfulness rather than for any other reason. It is not 
eveyone who is as unfettered amid his work as yourself, and to 
Cardinal Fleury alone is it granted to think of and to provide for 


everything. 
Finally Frederick comes to the point and states it only in a 
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postcript as if it had come to his mind in the most casual of 
ways: 


P. & I ask nothing better than a close union with His Mast 
Christian Majesty whose interests will always be dear to me, and 
I flatter myself that he will have no Jess regard for mine. 


Frederick stands now between the devil and the deep sea. 
Amiably he first bows to the devil and then to the deep sea. 
He wishes an alliance with either France or England. He yearns 
for the friendship of both although each in its political inter- 
ests is bitterly opposed to the other. Prudence dictates that he 
lay not all his eggs in one basket. Therefore, at the tirne that 
he writes to Fleury, Frederick also writes to his uncle George U 
whom he, incongruously enough, addresses as: 


My Brorurn! I am delighted to see that I have not deceived my- 
self in placing confidence in Your Majesty. 

As I have had no alliance with anyone I have not becn able to 
apen my mind to anyone; but as I see Your Majesty's good inten- 
tions I regard you as already my ally from whom I ought in future 
to have nothing concealed. Far from desiring to disturb Europe, I 
demand only that heed be paid to the justice of my incontestable 
rights. I place unbounded confidence in Your Majesty's friendship 
and in the common interest of Protestant princes which requires 
that those oppressed for their religion should be succored. The 
tyranny under which the Silesians have proaned is frightful, and 
the barbarity of the Catholics towards them inexpressible. If the 
Protestants lose me they have no other resort. 

If Your Majesty desires to attach to yourself a faithful ally of 
inviolable constancy this is the time: our interests, our religion, our 
blood are the same and it would be sad to see ourselves acting against 
each other; it would be still mare grievous to oblige me to concur 
in the great plans of France which I intend to do only if I am 
compelled. 


George II proved cold to the proposal for an alliance, despite 
Frederick's open threat that he was prepared, in case of a rejec- 
tion, to throw himself into the arms of England’s traditional 
enemy, France. The colossal ambiticusness of his nephew was 
disturbing to him. He did not wish to be an instrument for 
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the advancement of Frederick's power. Cardinal Fleury, how- 
ever, showed more than a flicker of interest. He was a man 
of imagination, therefore a gambler. He recognized in Fred- 
erick a man of phenomenal wil!, boldness and political talents. 
Inasmuch as it was to France's best interest to break the power 
of Austria, it might well be Frederick who would loosen her 
hold on Europe. However, prudence demanded that Frederick 
first prove his mettle in actual conflict before committing France 
to an alliance. Then at the opportune moment, with victory 
in the balance, the French forces would be hurled at the Aus- 
trians and deal them the coup de grice. 

The preference of an alliance with France to one with Eng- 
Jand was apparent to Frederick. France was more vitally con- 
cerned with affairs on the continent than was England despite 
the latter’s possession of Hanover. Also her army was larger 
and better drilled. 

“It was necessary that France should allow herself 10 be 
dragged into the war with Austria,” thought Frederick, with a 
shrewd eye on realities. 

Also it was highly desirable, Frederick grimaced cynically, to 
cloak one’s actions in pious garb. That was the silly way of 
the world, to perfume its treachery with high-sounding poetry. 
Mankind had a delicate stomach and could not ciivest its stunk- 
ing bestiality without the aid of the strong, aromatic spices of 
idealistic lies. 

At this juncture Frederick steps upon the political scene in 
a new role. It is as champion and protector to the poor, sinned- 
against Elector of Bavaria, the innocent victim of the bullying 
usurpers of the House of Hapsburg. To be regarded universally 
as the defender of the underdog, of injured virtue and justice 
gone to pot, Frederick thinks will go well with his Anz- 
Machiavel comptexion, badly freckled as the latter may already 
be appearing to the carping, jaundiced intellectuals. 

The Wittelsbach Pretender to the imperial throne was over- 
joyed. He gathered his heroic Prussian “cousin” fondly to his 
electoral breast. Together and with the aid of France, should 
she decide to throw in her lot with theirs, they were resolved 
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to wage a war of extermination upon the “imperial gang.” With 
their combined military forces they felt sure of more than an 
even chance of success in the open field. However, until Fred- 
erick should convince them of his invincibility as warrior, 
both the Bavarian Elector and Cardinal Fleury were resolved 
upon a policy of watchful waiting. Thus they would have 
everything to gain from an alliance with him and but little 
to lose. 

Frederick gnashed his teeth with rage and impatience. The 
“mitred bandit” was devilishly clever] 


CHAPTER FIVE 
Ortanpo Furioso 
I 


THe philosopher has become a warrior. Does Frederick 
grieve over the startling metamorphosis that has come over 
him? To be sure he does, Only with men of Frederick's 
stamp sorrow does not take the form of tears but of self-mockery 
and cynicism. 


SCHWEIDNITZ, FEBRUARY 24, I'74I. 
FRIEND JORDAN: 


1 love war for the sake of fame; but, were I not a king, I 
should be nothing more than a philosopher. Each man must follow 
his occupation and it is my whim not to do anything by halves, 


One month before, a note of envy and regret for the intel- 
lectual life he had abandoned appeared in the banter he ad- 
dressed to Jordan from Ottmachau: 


Adieu, Monsieur Counselor! Go and amuse yourself with Hor- 
ace; study Pausanias, and get merry with Anacreon, For my part 
I have nothing for my amusement except merlons, fascines and 
gabions. May God soon grant me a more peaceful and milder occu- 
pation and may you enjoy health, contentment and all your heart’s 
desires! 


Frederick is the hero of the picaresque novel which is his own 
life. He has read so many tales and romances that they have 
become indistinguishable to him from his own thoughts and 
desires. For that reason when circumstance permits, he falls 
naturally into the réle of a hero in books and goes through the 
fantastic and stereotyped motions of one. 

On one occasion at least his reading in melodrama had come 
in good stead and unbelievably enough, saved his life. 

465 
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FRoM A VILLAGE, THE NAME AND APPEARANCE OF WHICH I aM 
IGNORANT, Marcu 3, 1741. 
FREDERICK To JORDAN: 


..-l have had a marrow escape fram a large party of hussars 
who were determined to surround us and make us prisoners. With- 
out boasting J may say I am indebted for my safety to my trifling 
cleverness, 


The details of this adventure, as later recounted by his aide- 
de-camp Captain Glasenapp, helped create a legend of infalli- 
bility about Frederick’s resourcefulness of mind and nimble- 
wittedness. 

Frederick, with his characteristic bravado, had galloped off 
on February twenty-seventh from his camp in Schweidnitz on 
a recannoitering expedition, accompanied only by Glasenapp. 
Wishing to acquaint himself with the terrain of the surrounding 
country he had ridden up to the Cistercian convent of Camentz 
from whose eminence he could command an excellent view of 
the Neisse River Vailey and the mountain ravines. 

At the time that Frederick entered the convent the monks 
were yet in their cells but the Abbot Tobias Stusche extended to 
him the traditional hospitalicy of the church. 

Through his held glass Frederick carefully ranged the vast 
expanse about him. Suddenly out of a cloud of dust, he saw 
emerging a party of Austrian hussars galloping madly in the 
direction of the convent. Frederick langhed. Aha! so the ras- 
cals had discovered his whereabouts. It was not, however, his 
intenuion to be taken prisoner by them and thus with one 
insignificant blow be put an end to as the world conqueror. 

He now spoke earnest words to the abbot. The latter under- 
stood and hastily ordered the bell to be rung summoning the 
brethren to mass. The monks were filled with great wonder- 
ment. Mass at such an unearthly hour! But it was not their 
prerogative to question the wisdom of their superior. They 
fled into the chapel. 

The Abbot Tobias entered. By his side walked a young 
priest they had never set eyes on before. He was also in abbot’s 
attire, ‘They both wore vestments and proceeding to the altar 
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knelt before it. Then the Abbot Tobias began to intone the mass. 

The silver censers swung, the church bells tolled, the organ 
pealed solemnly, and the good brethren sang like the saints of 
old as the hussars with an unearthly clatter swooped down upon 
the convent. They surrounded the chapel only to be taken 
aback by the majesty of the mass in progress and which they 
as good Catholics would not for one moment think of inter- 
rupting. 

It was not at all likely that they would find the Protestant 
King of Prussia in the peaceful midst of the Catholic high mass, 
thought the hussars, scanning the congregation of the pious 
with furtive eyes. Reverently they took their leave. 

When their horses hoofs had died out in the distance the Ab- 
bot ‘Tobias lifted his hand and the chanting ceased. Then the 
mysterious young abbot quickly threw off his clerical garb re- 
vealing, to the speechless astonishment of the brethren, the mili- 
tary uniform of a Prussian field marshal. And before they 
could recover their composure he had already galloped off in 
the direction of Schweidnitz. 


Il 


The cumbersome Austrian military machine was slow in mov- 
ing but when it finally got on the way it was sure to run over 
the enemy with the crushing invincibility of a Juggernaut. The 
cautious commander-in-chief Neipperg had been assembling a 
large field force during the month of February. He was deter- 
mined that Frederick’s merry cavorting in Silesia was to be 
brought to an end without delay. This of course was most 
unwelcome news to Frederick. He now perceived that if he 
were to have his hands tied with the blockade of Glogau in 
which a large force under young Anhalt was employed, he 
would be overwhelmed in numbers should he be forced to en- 
gage Neipperg in open battle. He therefore hastoly issued a 
command to Anhalt to take Glogau at any cost. This was 
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accomplished at midnight on March 8, after only one hour of 
fighting. The Prussian infantry, drilled to perfection by the 
“Old Ramrod” himself, carried the town before it in a brillant 
assault. Frederick was overjoyed although Anhalt had but at- 
tained a minor victory. He wrote him in the gladness of the 
hour an exaggerated evaluation of his victory which he believed 
was “the prettiest military stroke that has been done in this 
century.” 

Frederick’s flush of victory paled perceptibly when he Jearned 
that Neipperg was already on the march to relieve Neisse. Two 
things had to be accomplished without delay: to impede Neip- 
perg’s advance and to carry Neisse by storm. To carry out the 
first of his designs he assigned to Schwerin the task of blocking 
Neipperg’s march in South-Eastern Silesia. Then he began 
calling in every available detachment to form an army to cover 
the west. 

Unfortunately for Schwerin, he was caught napping by the 
astute Austrian generalissmo who succeeded in passing him by 
on the right. By forced marches over difficult roads.the latter 
finally reached Neisse on April fifth, Out-maneuvered and out- 
witted Frederick saw himself rapidly losing the prestige he had 
gained earlier in the war. Wishing to retrieve it, he and 
Schwerin now engaged in a comedy of errors with Neipperg. 
Heavy rains and snowfall helped to confuse matters. The two 
rival forces went in search of one another with murder in their 
hearts but, as if the devil himself had a hand in it, they could 
not find each other, Exasperated, Neipperg gave up his ini- 
tiative and encamped outside the Austrian-manned fortress of 
Brieg and made his headquarters in the village of Mollwitz. 

Then both Frederick and Neipperg suddenly made the star- 
tling discovery that their armies stood squarely in each other’s 
way. Open battle appeared unavoidable. The two combatants 
prepared themselves for the death-grapple. 

Frederick, like all poetic souls, suffered from a vivid imagina- 
tion, He could no longer blink the face that his position was 
critical. ‘The thought of death held nothing very exhilarating 
for him. After all, was self-annihilation the goal of glory? 
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Neither could he sincerely drug himself with the romantic 
Greek opiate that defeat in death was ennobling. Life was so 
good and pleasurable! He must have sighed with regretful 
longing. Therein lay the only true nobility. 

He lost his appetite. He could not fall asleep. For two whole 
wretched days he neither ate nor had a wink of sleep. He began 
to comprehend that this business of heroism and glory was no 
easy matter. 

As a realist and moreover as a fatalist Frederick could not 
question the possibility of meeting his end in the impending 
battle. The soldier's life was never his own. Death must have 
its toll always, of victor and vanquished alike. And death 
remains the only victor when the final reckoning is made. 

He now thought of his dear friends Duhan, Jordan, Keyser- 
ling and Algarotti. What would become of them were he to 
die in battle? Improvident and impractical creatures all, they 
would be left to the mercies of fickle chance. This gloomy re- 
{lection prompted him to write to his brother Augustus William, 
his heir by virtue of Elizabeth’s childlessness, bidding him, in 
his letter of farewell, to provide for, as long as they lived, 
“those whom in life I have loved the most.” 


Hi 


The wintry sun glinted hard and pale on the frozen plain 
outside of Brieg when, on the morning of April eleventh, the 
Prussian troops began their advance on the enemy. Neipperg, 
with his methodical obtuseness, was unaware of the fact that 
Frederick was even preparing to attack, The mere thought that 
the jatter would dare take the initiative against the superior 
imperial forces would have filled him with laughter. But he 
did not reckon at all on the possibility that Frederick was well 
versed in epic poetry and as such would only relish the more 
the great odds against him and would impetuously fling him- 
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self harum-scarum upon the enemy like Orlando or Roland or 
Sir Launcelot. 

This is precisely what happened. The superior Austrian cav- 
alry ripped Frederick’s lines to tatters. The Prussian cavalry 
was put to flight and the confusion became so general that panic 
seized even Frederick. Distraught like a madman, he galloped 
hither and thither on his fleet white horse, exhorting, threaten- 
ing, cursing at his Aying troops to hold their ground and reform 
their lines. But to no avail. Then he himself became be- 
wildered and drifted about aimlessly with the rest of his fleeing 
troops. 

Schwerin, his chief of staff, canght sight of him and rode up 
to him. He implored him to leave the field and consign the 
battle to his direction: “There is still hope, but in case of the 
worst it should be well if Your Majesty in person would bring 
troops from Ohlau and Strchlen.” 

Frederick looked dazed. All the will had gone from him. 
His face was frozen with horror. He did not stand in need 
of any further urging but followed by his personal retinue he 
fled from the carnage. Terror gave him wings. He rode so 
fast chat soon he outdistanced his companions. 

What can possibly be the thoughts and emotions of a would-be 
hero in headlong flight? Despair and shame and impotent rage 
struggle fiercely with each other in his alj-too-haman breast. 
Behold, to what miserable end his lust for fame and glory and 
power have led him! Blinded by youthful arrogance he had 
written facetiously to the gently remonstrating Jordan: 


Old man, the intensity of my passion, the hunger for fame, even 
sheer curiosity (to conceal nothing from you), in short, some mys- 
terious instinct, have robbed me of my sweet repose. I have been 
lured by the thought of seeing my name in the papers and in the 
archives of history. 


Now the hollowness and the mockery of this “mysterious in- 
stinct” and will-to-power were goading him to madness and 
despair. Could he shut out from his lacerated memory the in- 
ferno of the Mollwitz battlefield? The insane shrieks and 
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curses of the combatants, the death-rattle of the dying, the groans 
of the wounded and the scarlet nightmare of jungle bestiality 
followed him like a ravening fury. 

Paster, ever faster pounded the iron hoofs of his horse upon 
the frozen roads. Only one thought, only one desire—to put 
as much distance as possible between himself and Mollwitz. 

Unfortunately the nightmare of reality wills it otherwise. It 
pursues its hapless victim wherever he goes. He cannot flee its 
horror. Fie cannot release his soul from the clutching tentacles 
it fastens upon him. No sooner had Frederick entered the town 
of Oppeln-on-the-Oder, lying thirty miles distant from Moll- 
witz when a detachment of Austrian hussars who had shortly 
before captured the place, opened a murderous fire upon him 
and his party. Frederick merely wheeled about and dashed back 
by the same way he came—onward! of all unimaginable places 
--back to Mollwitz!.... Was it merely unreasoning panic? 
Was it a feeling of shame because he had succumbed to physi- 
cal fear, which was now driving him back fully thirty miles 
to the battlefield? What, in the name of reason, did he expect 
to find there anyway? 

In the meantime, as Frederick, sick at heart and body-weary, 
was furiously galloping back to Moilwitz, the redoubtable 
Schwerin by a supreme effort succeeded in consolidating his 
positions and drawing up his two lines of infantry for another 
effort. Then he gave the order to advance. 

In strict parade formation, right arms swinging with clock- 
like unison, as if they were but going through the various exer- 
cises required by the drill manual, the Prussian infantry clicked 
their heels like one man, shouldered arms and with the last rays 
of the setting sun shining feebly on their bayonets and barrels 
of their muskets, they advanced to the attack. Their banners 
floated proudly in the breeze and the sound of martial music 
stirred every Prussian breast with thoughts of heroism, abysmal 
hatred of the enemy and death. 

“Never in my life,” testified an Austrian general, “did 1 see 
a finer army than the Prussian. It advanced in astonishing order. 
Its ranks and lines were so close and moved with as much regu- 
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larity as though they were on parade. Their glistening arms 
produced their effect in the sunshine and they fired so rapidly 
and simultaneously that it resembled thunder.” 

When Frederick, swaying dizzily on his spent horse, rode 
into Mollwitz he was met by Schwerin who smilingly offered 
him the fruits of a victory he had not earned. 

The news of Frederick’s victory at Mollwicz left official Vienna 
prostrated with grief and astonishment. 

“The Austrian ministers, when they heard it, fell back in their 
chairs as if dead,” chronicled Robinson, the English ambassador 
to the Court of Vienna. “It was too late, and in fact neither 
more nor less than what they might have expected, and yet 
they had done nothing.” 

With his victory at Moliwitz Frederick acquired an almost 
legendary fame in Europe. France, not so much convinced by 
his talents as warrior-hero as by the knowledge that her mortal 
enemy England had decided to throw in her lot with Austria, 
sent Marshal Belleisle to negotiate an alliance with Frederick. 
France’s objective, which she hoped to reach through such an 
alliance, was the dismemberment of the Austrian domains. She 
hoped thus to gain for herself the Netherlands and Luxemburg 
which she had coveted so consistently these many years. If the 
acquisition of these new lands would require the partition of 
Austria's lands between Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony and the other 
vandals of Europe, France had no objection. The quicker the 
Hapsburgs were dispatched the better for her interests. 

Frederick was all affability and concurred heartily to all of 
Belleisle’s proposals. Now that chey could command such an 
excellent pretext for ignoring their guarantee of the Pragmatic 
Sanction in the imperial pretensions of the Elector Charles 
Albert, they forthwith proclaimed their intention of placing the 
latter upon the imperial throne. The over-ambitious Bavarian 
Elector was gullible and greedy enough to permit himself to be 
used as a pawn by them in order that they might work out 
their designs against Austria. It was farthest from Frederick’s 
and Louis XV’s intention to grant him much more than the 
nominal title of Emperar. 
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This is how it came about that when the alliance between 
Prussia, France and Bavaria was signed at Nymphenburg in 
May, 1741, Frederick’s little private war for the “aggrandize- 
ment of my House” was transformed into the “War of the Aus- 
trian Succession” which plunged all of Europe into a great 


blood-bath. 


IV 


Frederick wished to press home fully the advantage he had 
gained over the Austrian troops at Mollwitz. From his father, 
old “Jupiter,” he had learned the necessity of being thorough 
in everything: “If one has cut down a tree it is wise to destroy 
the reots as well, lest the aftergrowth replace the tree in time,” 
sagely reflected the Prussian political horticulturist. 

He proved indefatigable tn his work of uprooting. “You are 
right in supposing,” he wrote to Jordan, “that I work hard. I 
do so in order to live, for nothing has more resemblance to death 
than idleness.” 

A life of ever increasing activity is the only one that does not 
bear with it the moldy stench of the grave. Frederick under- 
stands only too well where all his feverish activity of destruction 
is leading him, but on the other hand: behold the lives of 
others, how empty and imbecilic they all arc! Regarding the 
silly spectacle they afford him he is constrained to ask himself: 
“Of what use is it to live if one only vegetates?” 

He is resolved to act and not to prepare himsclf, as the rest 
of mankind, for the grave, What if his activity leads him only 
ta the cynical denial of the possibility of the good in man and 
leaves room only for a maniacal will to power which he know- 
ingly tinsels with the tawdry glitter of a false heroism to still 
his restive, questioning conscience? What if his activity requires 
the piling up of a human holocaust? Datmon! cries the classi- 
cal scholar Frederick in answer. Every man has a second nature 
or daimon which clamors io be fulhlled whether he wiils it or 
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not, for good or for evil, for kanriness or sorrow, for salvation 
or eternal damnation. Ci dinus Rex, Orestes, Alkestis, Elektra 
and the rest of the tragic figures of classic literature, were they 
not all the symbolic images of the perceptive poet’s insight into 
the incxorability of the fate imposed on man by Nature? Is 
one then to blame for the cruel imposition of a tyrannical super- 
human power over one’s indignant but feeble wili? He, Fred- 
erick, will no longer question the designs of an incomprehensible 
destiny. He resolves this time and again. Yet how easily he 
breaks the resolution! 

Activity is the only manifestation of life, Frederick argues con- 
vincingly. Also, “When Kings play for provinces men are 
merely gambling counters.” But how can he obliterate 
from his consciousness the lofty conversations he has held with 
Duhan, Voltaire, Jordan, Keyserling, Algarotti and the innu- 
merable silent voices of the sages of the past urging him to truth 
and to a noble life? How can he forget the agonized reproach- 
ful eyes of the countless human beings who lay dead and dying 
on the bloed-drenched field of Mollwitz, innocent humanity 
whom he had sacrificed upon the bloody altar of his lust for 
power? 

Frederick remembers the evil he has done and bows his head 
in shame. But Voltaire has forgotten, Voltaire, greatest of 
libertarians, champion of truth, the dauntless St. George battling 
with the dragon of sham, has forgotten sufficiently the cause 
of truth and humanity to congratulate the conquering Alex- 
ander in excessively flattering, servile encomiums. Yet Alex- 
ander turns a wistful, tear-stained eye on his master in cynicism. 

Is it possible that Voltaire could be so debased, he surely must 
have asked himself? It was well enough to lie to a Philistini- 
cal world which thrived on lies. But great heavens! how was 
it possible for a man of Voltaire’s critical intelligence to delude 
himself about the purposes and the ends he sought through the 
inevitable butchery of thousands of unoffending fellow beings? 
Let there be an end to the infamous lie, Frederick resolves! 

Heavy of heart and repentant, Frederick sits down to write 
a bitterly self-mocking and self-analytical letter to his master. 
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ScLovitz, Marcu 23, 1743. 
FREDERICK TO VoLTarne: 


Were I, for example, to say: 

“The nations of the two kingdoms of Germany have left their 
dwellings to play the cut-throat with other nations the very names 
of which they are ignorant and that they march for this purpose 
into distant lands because their masters have entered into a contract 
with another prince and because two of these provinces have com- 
bined together to murder a third”... 

You would reply: 

“They are lunatics! They are fools! They are raging mad thus 
to yield to the caprices and the barbariry of their dictators!” 

Were I to inform you: 

“We are most carefully preparing ro batter down walls which 
have been built at a prodigious expense, that we are reaping where 
we have not sown and that we act the master where no one is 
strong enough to resist us”... 

You would exclaim: 

“Oh barbarians! Robbers! Inhuman that you are, the wicked shall 
not inherit the kingdom of heayen—according to St. Matthew, chap- 
ter the twelfth, verse the twenty-fourth.” 

Since I foresee all you would say to me on such subjects, I shall 
not mention them to you. I shall satisfy myself with informing 
you that a haif-madman whom you have heard mentioned by the 
naine of the King of Prussia, being told chat the provinces of his 
ally, the Emperor [the Elector of Bavaria], had been ruined by the 
Queen of Hungary, few to his assistance, that he has joined his 
forces with thase of the King of Poland [Saxony] to make a diver- 
sion into Lower Austria, and that he has been so very successful 
that he shortly expects to induce the principal forces of the Queen 
of Hungary to enter into the service of his ally. 

This, you say, is generous! This is heroic! Yet, my dear Vol- 
taire, this picture and the former are one and the same. It is the 
same woman, first seen in her night-cap and afterwards dolled-up 
and painted. 

Under how many different faces are subjects seen? How much 
do the judgments of men vary? At night they condemn what in 
the morning they approved. The samme sun which delighted them 
at rising, wearles them at setting. Hence the fame of those which 
is first confirmed, afterward destroyed, and then reéstablished again. 
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We are mad enough to busy ourselves during our whole lives in 
the acquisition of fame, Is it possible that we should be cheated 


by such counterfeit coin when it is so well known? 


Yet it seemed as if it were possible. Frederick continued to 
“be cheated by such counterfeit coin” wittingly. “This trade 
[war! can go co the devil, but I like it—a proof of the incon- 
sistencies of the human mind.” 

He flung himself into the continuance of the war with a pro- 
digious vigor and dash. Had there ever been seen such an 
energetic man before! exclaimed his contemporaries in astonish- 
ment, He would post vedettes and inspect his camp, study the 
war maps, talk over plans and issue commands to his generals, 
personally go on reconnoitering tours, interrogate prisoners, con- 
sult with ministers, dispatch internal and foreign affairs through 
his secretaries, answer a voluminous business, political and per- 
sonal correspondence, go on long and fatiguing route marches, 
lead the troops into battle whenever there was a battle, hold 
simple dinners enlivened by brilliant conversation, write reams 
of verse, play on his flute, rehearse actors, compose music and 
read extensively—all in the business of a single day! 

It was not without reason that a popular almanac of the day 
satirically referred to him as Orlando Furioso. 

What a cyclone of a man! 


V 


“Negotiations without weapons are like music without instru- 
ments,” gaily soliloquized Frederick. 

The Abbé de Saint-Pierre, French philosopher and lover of 
mankind, did not at all agree with him. He was deeply grieved 
at the spectacle of his beloved Europe going through its dance 
of death. There was hardly one country that was not engaged 
in the death struggle. The spectacle of the carnage filled him 
with the fear that the civilization he so loved would be destroyed 
by the orgy of mutual annihilation. Might it not be possible 
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to avert Armageddon by the application of reason and the lofty 
principles of humanity and justice? He had not forgotten that 
Frederick was the author of the Anti-Machtavel. As much 
as the latter had repudiated its principles through his subse- 
quent actions, surely there still must remain within him some 
vestige of that idealism which he had formerly enunciated with 
such eloquence. 

Saint-Pierre wrote Frederick a fervent appeal that he become 
the savior of Europe and of civilization. 


Tripan, APRIL 12, 1742. 
Friperick to VoLTAtRe: 


The Abbé de Saint-Pierre, who distinguishes me so far as to honor 
me with his correspondence, has sent me a most excellent treatise 
on the means of restoring peace to all Europe and on the manner 
of preserving it continually. The thing is exceedingly practicable 
nor is anything, except the consent of all Europe and some other 
such-like trifes, wanting for its accomplishment. 


Instead of worrying himself further about international peace 
and equally trifling matters, Frederick directed all his thoughts 
and his genius for political maneuvering to the alignment of 
still other powers to the cause of the Elector of Bavaria; in other 
words: his own cause. He induced the King of Sweden, his 
brother-in-law, to stand guard against a Russian invasion of 
Prussia, “little gifts of esteem” having failed to win over 5t. 
Petersburg to his camp. He also succeeded in proving to Au- 
gustus ITI of Saxony and Poland that it would be worth his 
while to throw in his lot with him. The Saxon King saw no 
objection. Why not, if there was something in it for him? 
Frederick journeyed to Dresden to go over the plans of the next 
campaign with his new ally. The latter looked abstracted and 
bored, and Frederick recorded ironically: 


Augustus answered yes to everything, apparently convinced but 
with a look of great ennui. Count Brihl [his proAustrian prime 
minister], who was displeased with this interview, interrupted it 
by informing his master that the opera was about to begin. Ten 
kingdoms to conquer would not have detained the King of Poland 
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a minute longer. He went, therefore, to the opera and the King 
of Prussia obtained at once and in spite of those who opposed it, a 
final decision. 


Frederick had figured astutely: by unleashing all the war 
hounds of Europe upon Austria, thus keeping her fully occu- 
pied and distracted, he would be free to capture Silesia for him- 
self with scarcely a struggle. When the troops of the Bavarian 
Pretender and his ally, His Most Christian Majesty, began to 
pour dewn the Danube upon Vienna, Maria Theresa and her 
advisers became alarmed. It was imperative that the army of 
Neipperg, still holding the fortress of Neisse, be released for 
action against the Bavarian-French forces. This was just what 
Frederick had hoped would happen. 

As a political realist he did not wallow in sentimentality about 
the probity of the various members in his coalition. He knew 
that they were exclusively concerned with the furtherance of their 
own sordid interests and should they fnd it profitable to them- 
selves they would not hesitate to betray him ten times over. In 
fact his spies in the imperial chancellery had already reported 
to him thar his dear ally Cardinal Fleury had even written a 
secret letter to Maria Theresa warning her against his duplicity 
and his “false caresses.” Obviously France was angling for a 
separate peace and determined to knife him in the back. 

Therefore when Lord Hyndford, the English ambassador, 
approached him in the name of the Queen of Hungary with 
the offer to purchase the neutrality of Prussia with the with- 
drawal of ali Austrian troops from Silesia and the ceding to 
him of all of Lower Silesia, Frederick readily accepted it. A 
secret treaty was signed by him and Neipperg on October g, 
1741, at Klein-Schnellendorf in which it was agreed that after 
a sham sieve of Neisse, the Austrian army was cto withdraw 
from the counry! In the meantime, to lead the French off the 
scent, Hyndford was to let out the report that Frederick spurned 
all proposals for peace negotiations. Also Frederick assured 
Neipperg that if the news of their agreement got abroad he was 
prepared to deny it with as straight a face as possible. They 
parted with the following good advice from Frederick: “Unite 
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all your troops, then strike home before they can strike you.” 

After a fifteen-day mock siege of Neisse in which both sides 
shot about two hundred cannonballs at each other in harmless 
salute according to prearrangement, the Austrian army fled 
ostentatiously from the fortress pursued demonstratively by the 
Prussians. Then after investing Neisse, Frederick and his army 
went into winter quarters, elated over his triumph. Lower Sil- 
esia may not have been all he desired to get but for the time 
being, considering the fact that he had fought only one open 
battle, he was prepared to be content. 


IV 


Frederick had misjudged the military capacity of his allies. 
Instead of Neipperg checking their advance, as he had expected, 
the French, Bavarian and Saxon troops under the united com- 
mand of Marshal Belleisle, made a ferce assault upon Prague 
and captured it. The crown of Bohemia was thereupon added 
to the Elector Charles Albert’s mew string of titles. Since it is 
an invariable law for individuals as well as states to try to be 
on the winning side of things, Frederick deeply regretted his 
impulsive Klein-Schnellendorf agreement with Austria. In his 
heart of hearts he did not stand in need of moral sanctions to 
break this agreement. Like a good political wrestler he knew 
that the game of kings and governments was catch-as-catch-can 
and that the victory belonged to the most astutely unscrupulous. 
He need not now be reminded by some dyspeptic intellectual 
that in his Axti-Machiavel he had excoriated those rulers who 
treated their solemn conventions with other powers as if they 
were but scraps of paper. Such critics were but babes in the 
woods when it concerned political matters and an understanding 
of the moral nature of rulers. Was it at all conceivable that an 
honest and upright ruler with a passion for truth and justice 
could long survive in a piratical world? “Should I be so foolish 
as to patch up a peace with enemies who hate me in their hearts 
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and in whose neighborhood I could enjoy no safety? The true 
principle of the policy of my House demands a close alliance 
with France.” 

Lord Hyndford, the intermediary of his treaty with Austria, 
was purple with outraged virtue. He bore down furiously upon 
Frederick and demanded a full explanation from him for his 
unwarranted betrayal of his pact with Austria. Frederick was 
immaculately polite. Why, certainly, anything for mon cher 
Hyndford! Did Milord wish to know the real and honest rea- 
son? ‘The allies were in control of Bohemia, Besides they had 
150,000 men in the field whereas Austria could command only 
a paltry 70,000. Surely His Excellency had studied arithmetic in 
school! Let him but draw his own conclusions. 

Hyndford fumed. He threatened. Let not His Prussian 
Majesty imagine that there was no public opinion in a civilized 
society to be the judge of his perfidy. Tut! Tut! mimicked Fred- 
erick playfully. As far as his guilty soul was concerned, he was 
prepared to broil merrily over the fires of Purgatory. But just 
let Austria ory to publish their Klein-Schneilendorf treaty and 
he wished co assure His Excellency on the honor of a gentleman 
that he would deny the whole rotten business. Austria would 
then be hard put to prove that there ever had been such an 
absurd thing as a treaty between them. Heavens! No! Fred- 
erick lifted his eyebrows in astonishment. Was there ever such 
a thing? 

Hyndford Jeft incredulous and struck dumb with horror. Had 
there ever been seen in all Christendom such a diabolically clever 
and brazenly dishonest king before? Was not even ashamed to 
admit his perfidy! Antichrist or Satan—that is what he was! 

Frederick, however, did not share Hyndford’s estimate of his 
character. To Voltaire he had once complained; “Alas! trickery, 
bad faith and double-cealing are the leading feature of most of 
the men who are at the head of nations and who ought to set 
them an example.” 

Frederick without delay now wrote to mon cher Beileisle: 
“My fingers itch for brilliant and useful action on behalf of mon 
cher Elector [of Bavaria.” 
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VII 

Charles Albert was elected Emperor in January, 1742. Fred- 
erick proudly boasted of the Elector’s ascendency as “my work.” 
As Protestant princes, believing in the Reformation principle 
that the church and state be separated, the new Emperor Charles 
VH and Frederick were in agreement that the secularization of 
the various states in the Empire be effected as soon as possible. 
Unfortunately for their plan, the coalition began to meet with 
reverses. The Austrian troops had recaptured their cities on the 
Danube and were successfully invading Bavaria. The situation 
began to look ominous for the allies. 

Military exigencies demanded that the invading Austrians be 
driven out of Bohemia and Bavaria. For this purpose the Prus- 
sian army would have to lend its aid. But Frederick was of a 
different mind. He could see no profit for himself in such a 
plan. Was the war waged to aggrandize the power of the Wit- 
telsbachs or the Hohenzollerns? To drive the Austrians out otf 
Bavaria and Bohemia would only further the interests of Charles 
Albert. How would the prosecution of such a plan pay him 
unless perhaps remotely in the weakened military condition of 
Austria? 

Frederick insisted on an alternative plan: to invade Moravia 
in conjunction with the Saxon forces. This diversion not only 
would harass Austria but would necessitate the withdrawal of 
many of its troops from Bavaria and Bohemia to meet the new 
danger. But Frederick had an ulterior motive in wishing to 
turn Moravia into the theater for his campaign. He saw the 
possibility of emerging from this adventure not only as master 
of Silesia but of Moravia as well. Wath the conquest of the 
latter he would be in a better pasition to dictate terms to Maria 
‘Theresa. 

The campaign in Moravia, strenuously waged as it may have 
been, proved disastrous in the end. Ii consisted mostly of guer- 
illa warfare in wild mountain fastnesses. Not only had Fred- 
erick to cope with the bitier hostility of the Catholic populauen 
of the country but he was incessantly in despair over his Saxon 


troops. They were poorly equipped and ill-disciplined and failed 
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to coéperate with him in any way. Realizing the futiliry of his 
Moravian campaign and driven headlong by the pursuing Aus- 
trian forces under Prince Charles, Frederick led his disheartened 
army into Bohemia. 

On May 17, 1742, the Prussian forces and the army of Prince 
Charles clashed in open battle at Chotusitz near the Elbe. ‘This 
time Frederick was in supreme command of his troops. “Old 
Gunpowder Dessauer,” the father of the Prussian army, who 
was irrepressibly bold and blunt, had been sent to the rear for 
insubordination, and the able Schwerin who had won for Fred- 
erick the Battle of Mollwitz had resigned his command atter a 
verbal tilt with the domineering young king. 

What ensued at Chotusitz was a virtual massacre. Frederick 
had learned much of military matters since Mallwitz. He had 
reorganized his cavalry on newer principles so that in the held 
they were more mobile and showed greater steadiness and disci- 
pline. In the first three hours of the battle fully 7,000 men were 
slain and before the sun went down the Austrian army of 30,0c0 
numbered only 15,000... . 

Death as hero stalked grimly over the battlefield while Fred- 
erick, half vaingloriously over his victory and half shudderingly 
over the howling madness of the charnel-house, averted his gaze 
to dream of the mirage of beauty and ideality. 





THe Camp oF 
Undated. 
Frevericus JorpaNo SALUTATION: 


... You see your friend has gained a second victory in the space 
of thirteen months. Who could have foretold a few years ago that 
the student who learned philosophy from you, rhetoric from Cicero 
and how to think from Bayle would act the warrior on the stage of 
life? Who could have imagined that Providence would select a 
poet to overthrow the political system of Europe and to make a total 
change in the political combinations of kings? ... 

When shall we meet again under the peaceful beeches of Rheins- 
berg or under the magnificent limes at Charlottenburg? When 
shall we again be able to philosophize at our ease on the follies of 
men and the nothingness of our condition? I await that happy 
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hour with the greater impatience because man, when he has tried 
everything in the world, generally returns to the better pursuit. 


As yet Frederick, like Koheleth, has not “tried everything in 
the world” so that he does not find it compulsory to return “to 
the better pursuit.” He is parched with thirst for fame. Its 
spectral beauty, irresistible as the beauty of Medusa, lures his 
soul on to the forbidden valley of the shadow. He is fully aware 
that its joys are only macabre. As a philosopher, he knows that 
its orgies of delight lead bur to insensate destruction. And yet 
its evil enchantment has with clinging satin limbs entwined it- 
self caressingly abour his being. He is too weak to resist. At 
times, when the soul is surfeited with its own futility and the 
vanity of Frederick's life becomes manifest to him he snarls his 
resentment at the unfeeling god in the House of Sarurn above 
who takes no heed of human anguish, who leads man up the 
steep mountain of aspiration only to fling him down into the 
deep abyss below. 

It is with an expression of satanic mockery that Voltaire, the 
serpent-philosopher, reads Frederick’s confession to him of the 
tyranny of Fame over his demonic spirit: “This is truly a great 
folly, a disease for which, being once imbibed into the habit, it is 
dificult to find a cure.” 


VIII 


If it was going to be a game of catch-as-catch-can Frederick 
resolved to do the catching first. With the premise that all men, 
both friends and enemies alike, are fundamentally treacherous if 
only it works for their profit, he remained consistently on his 
guard against all and sundry. Was the milk of human kindness 
curdled in his hard cynical breast? Scarcely. Was it not a 
morbid, deadly poison for one’s mind and soul to be eternally 
suspicious of all human beings? ‘To be sure. But was it not 
preferable to be ungenerous in one’s opinion and expectations of 
one’s friends than to expose oneself to their double-dealing and 
betrayal ? 
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After the battle at Chotusitz Frederick, everlastingly alert, dis- 
covered the extent of his allies’ perfidy. Only he did not choose 
to wax indignant. It was as he had expected. It all fitted well 
with his philosophy of cynicism. Man was weak and an animal. 
The struggle for survival made him unscrupulous and rapacious. 
The moral law in society was only a pleasing veneer, hiding 
underneath the murderous, evil savage. Therefore let us call a 
spade a spade and be done with it! 

Immediately after the combatants on the battlefield at Chot- 
usitz had grown weary of gouging each other’s eyes out and 
blowing each other's heads off, Frederick went to pay his respects 
to the gallant Austrian general Pallandt who lay seriously 
wounded among the prisoners taken. Frederick had known him 
well in former days and he was sincerely sorry to see him in 
such a sad plight. He wished to console him with philosophical 
bromides on life and death and the vagaries of fortune. The 
general was deeply moved at such solicitude from his royal cap- 
tor and expressed the fervent prayer that he would die happy 
if only Frederick would become reconciled with Maria Theresa. 
AJjso he implored Frederick not to continue the war else he 
would be the scapegoat of his ally France. 

Hearing this Frederick was all alertness. He decided to be 
wary and subtile in his answer. While it was very handsome of 
the general to warn him against treachery, he said gratefully, 
nevertheless he had abounding proof of his ally’s absolute 
loyalty. 

Pallandt smiled grimly. Let His Prussian Majesty allow him 
to dispatch a special courier to Vienna and he promised within 
six days to furnish him with the most convincing proof of his 
allegations. Agreed! 

When the courier returned from Vienna, Pallandt placed in 
Frederick’s hands the original letter from Cardinal Fleury to 
Maria Theresa in which the French minister expressed his readi- 
ness to guarantee her the return of Silesia and Moravia pro- 
vided she would surrender Bohemia and a part of Upper Austria 
to the Emperor. 
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Upon Frederick's request, Pallandt agreed to let him hold the 
letter in his possession for several days. 

Frederick saw his path lying clear ahead. His victory at 
Chotusitz had placed him in a dominant military position. He 
would now be able to dictate terms to Austria. And as for his 
treacherous allies, he was eager to send them all to the devil. To 
his generals he remarked after his perusal of Fleury’s secret 


letter : “Fhe Cardinal takes me for a fool and means to desert me 
but I will get ahead of him.” 


TX 


To forestall the wily Cardinal's plot, Frederick ordered his 
minister Podewils to start immediate negotiations for peace with 
Vienna. He laid down as the first condition for such a pour- 
parler the guarantee to him for all time of Silesia and the coun- 
try of Glatz. Maria Theresa was urged by her counselors to 
agree to the terms whatever they were. She could not during 
such a crisis, they said, afford to bicker with that astute Prussian 
bandit! Once he was bribed out of the way it would be a com- 
paratively easy matter for her to dispose of the armies of the 
“Emperor,” France, and the other members of the coalition. 

When the news first reached Field Marshal Belleisle, at that 
time in the field, that a peace pact was about to be concluded 
between Prussia and Austria, he flew in a panic to Frederick to 
have him verify the report. 


Freverick |jrank and unapologetic|: 1 believe that the treaty to 
which you allude is as good as concluded. 1 have offered terms ul 
peace to the Queen of Hungary and she accepts them. Having 
therefore gained all that I want, 1 make peace and everybody clse in 
my situation would de the same. If I abandon the alliance of the 
Emperor I] am not on that account deserting his interests: but the 
Queen of Hungary, by conceding all that I have demanded, leaves 
mé€ no pretext for continuing the war. 
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Beveisie [wth righteous indignation]: Is it possible, Your 
Majesty, that you dare to abandon the best of your allies and to 
deceive so respectable a monarch as the King of France? 

Frepericx (draws Aimself up to Ais full height in the regal man- 
ner of Baron, the French actor, and disdainfully hands Brevirts.x 
Frevey's secret letter to Marta THeresa]: And you, sir, how dare 
you talk to me in this manner? 

[BexLeisLe i stegeered—reads the letter with tacredulity—turas 


aul the colors of the rainbow. ] 


On June 11, 1742, the peace pact was signed at Breslau, Fred- 
erick, chronicling the event in his fustore de Mon Tentps, sum- 
miarizes the profits he obtained from the conflict in the objective 
manner of a tradesman making a notation in his book of 
accounts: 


Silesia was united to Prussia. A campaign of two years had suf- 
ficed for conquering that important province, The war fund which 
the late King had collected was nearly exhausted. Still it is very 
cheap to acquire states when they cost only seven or eight millions. 


Materially Frederick's new acquisitions represented an increase 
of 16,009 square mules of rich land and 1,250,000 subjects. Polit- 
ically, though, it meant infinitely more, with implications for the 
future of Europe of far-reaching and epoch-making significance. 
As that most intelligent politician, Horace Walpole, ruefully 
confessed to his master George II: “The King of Prussia now 
holds in his hands the balance of European power.” 


CHAPTER SIX 


PLeasaANT INTERLUDE 


I 


Truth is my sovereign good; nor can my mind 
In dreams of glitzering grandeur pleasure find. 


Freperick sought surcease from the horrors of war and 
glory in the soothing serenitude of Aix-la-Chapelle. He had 
gone there ta take the waters immediately after signing the 
Peace of Breslau. The furious tempo with which he had waged 
his campaigns had proven deleterious to his health. He now 
wished to purge his being of that insidious poison engendered 
in all men by their ugly passions during the heat of murderous 
combat. His conscience was heavy with guilt and he tried hard 
to dissipate it by laughter and risqué witticisms: “I have com- 
municated the epidemic disease of war to Europe in the same 
Way as a coquette bestows certain favors on her gailants which 
they will always remember.” 

Instead of encouraging Frederick to nurture his sense of guilt 
as one would naturally come to expect from the high-priest of 
liberty and the brotherhood of men, Voltaire sang a canticle of 
praise and with sycophantic sugariness lavished his literary 
caresses upon the World Conqueror, his disciple Alexander. 


Jury, 1742. 
VOLTAIRE TO FREDERICK: 

Oh most extraordinary of men! You who win battles, conquer 
provinces, make peace and write music and poetry with so much 
gaiety and expedition: 

Achilles’ lyre is your; ‘tis yours Co sing 

Your own immortal deeds. My barren muse 
Deep silence best befits and reverent awe. 

King of the wise and wisest among kings, 

Whose arm in terror taught old earth to tremble, 
Shower thy blessings down; her fears remove; 
And having ceased to thunder, smile in peace. 
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ing king, the pacific manai 
performed so many prodixics. 


| hope again to enjoy the happiness of beholding the conquer. 
nonatch. the lover of men who so carly has 


‘oltaire was hardly the persan to seck martyrdom in the Cause 
of truth and humanity. When several weeks later the Parisian 
efaacs mel the weblication of bis “Mahomer” wath cateny auling 
“ae WO dytern WA Set done Leauge. - 
oH, ig a repernya «6 woe. Wappened Yo “Yarvalle!” he in. 
Kis A RA CO AAA tHCS JOM EA Mottere and the 
fiadsis have rach th atins aginst ie. f srelded to the torrent 
without answering 2 word Had Socrates done the same he 
would not have swallowed hemlock.” 

Decidedly, Vokaire was not going to swallow hemlock like 
that semle Athenian prattler! He was too clever for such in- 
fantile nonsense. . . . 

Frederick asked his master to join hum at the watering place. 
The latter was delighted once more to behold his Apollo, Solo- 
mon, Cesar, Alcibiades, Alexander, Achilles and the King of 
Prussia rolled into one perfect body. Only, coquetted he prettily 
like an old male cocotte: “This cold has made me deaf which 
makes it wrong of me to be in Your Majesty’s company. One 
might as well be impotent in the company of the woman we 
love.” 


I] 


Frederick returned home from his rest-cure ut Aix-laChapelle 
and found the internal affairs of the government in a dangerous 
state of chaos. During his absence in the field, Prussian official- 
dom had grown puffed up with pride and urged on by the 
rapacity and cruelty so common among all bureaucrats, had op- 
pressed the people without apparent fear of retribution. The 
author of the Ant#-Machiavel became incensed and addressed 
a mandate to the General Directory severely rebuking it because 
many of his subjects “have not only been totally ruined but 
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forced to leave the country, . . . Hin Maiesty wan have officials 
and will always take care that they shall have what is their 
right by contract, but he will not allow them to act tyrannically 
towards the subjects and to treat their persons and property as 
though they were the serfs of the officials.” 

The General Directory must therefore “remind all officers to 
behave in a Christian manner towards the peasants and sub- 
jects, otherwise, if any misconduct of this kind comes to His 
Majesty’s knowledge he will make a rigorous example of the 
offender, for it is as criminal in an official to drive a subject or 
peasant out of the country as to drive a soldier out of the ranks.” 


iil 


JUNE I, 1742, 
FREDERICK TO MINISTER PopErwILs: 


... For the future security of Prussia’s new possessions I rely 
upon a good and numerous army, a large war treasure, strong for- 
tresses and sham alliances—that is, upon alliances which at least 
will make some impression upon outsiders. 


To achieve these ends Frederick launched a program of ac- 
tivities that embraced every aspect of governmental affairs. Wish- 
ing to be independent of other nations in every material sense 
he was determined to offer every aid and encouragement to the 
domestic industries, commerce and agriculture. He invited new 
settlers and artisans to settle in his domains. He bad built new 
roads and canals to speed the arteries of transportation and com- 
munication. In a thousand different ways he increased the 
material wealth of the country and consequently filled his own 
coffers. His war chest was filled to bursting and enabled him 
to establish new arsenals in the fortresses of Prussia and Si- 
lesia which he now had repaired and strengthened. Everything 
seemed therefore ready for a new war. It proved so tempting to 
hegin onel 

He increased his army to 120,000 men. He drilled his infantry 
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to exhaustion, and like the very good student he was, laid par- 
ticular emphasis on the training of his inferior cavalry. If the 
Austrian hussars represented the best cavalrymen in the world 
he was determined to produce even betrer ones. At maneuvers 
he was an exasperating martinet. When any cavalry unit in its 
charge failed to sprinkle him with the foam of the horses when 
he cried: “Halt!” he would order it to repeat the movement, 
until the men were ready to drop from fatigue. 

Although Frederick’s training in military matters was not suf- 
ficient to make him an expert in strategy, he nevertheless had 
ideas of his own on the subject. The flexibility of his mind 
made it possible for him to pass over the orthodox ideas on the 
science of war without any trepidation. Therein lay his mili- 
tary genius. He dared to try the untried ways, Keenly observ- 
ant and adjustable, he quickly worked out a military science of 
his own, notwithstanding that it was eclectic in every way, for 
he possessed genuine humility when it came to learning any- 
thing from others. However, with immaculate cunning he gave 
the ideas of others a form and a synthesis that they never had 
before and marked a new epoch in the science of war. 

Besides the idea of the wedge formation for infantry-fighting 
which he had introduced for the first time during the Battle of 
Moliwitz, an excellent illustration of his originality as a military 
strategist was his observation that the active attacker has a great 
advantage over the passive attacked. Consistently therefore he 
made it his policy to take the initiative in every conilict. He 
believed that the furious momentum of the aggressor in his 
charge whirls the undecided attacked into confusion and im- 
potence. Therefore, in 1744, he issued the following instruction 
to his cavalry commanders: 


The King hereby forbids ali officers of cavalry, upon pain of being 
breken with ignominy, ever to permit themselves to be attacked in 
any action by the enemy: the Prussians, on the contrary, must always 
take the offensive. 


Frederick cast an eye to the future. He did not wish to re- 
main blind to the possibility that the renewal of the conflict 
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was imminent. He was not a materialist and a close student of 
history for nothing. In his Histoire de Mon Temps which he 
now commenced to write because “the prejudices of historians, 
their ill-placed zeal for their own nation and their hatred for 
its enemies, have each inspired passions which have influenced 
their opinions,” Frederick, calculating with cold Sogic, already 
heard the war tocsin shrieking. Could it be otherwise in a world 
where by reason of the physical law of displacement there could 
only be one conqueror where there were two combatants. 


. . » fortune rapidly flies from side to side but ambition and the 
desire of vengeance feed and maintain the flames of war. We 
seem to view a company of gamblers who demand their revenge 
and whe refuse to quit play till they are totally ruined. If an 
English minister be asked what madness induces him to prolong 
the war, he replies: because France cannot furnish the expenses of 
the next campaign. Should a similar question be put to the French 
minister, the answer would be much the same. The most deplor- 
able effect of such a policy is that che lives of men are sported with 
and human blood 1s unnecessarily and profusely shed. 


Frederick knows the true reason why countries go to war 
against each other. They manufacture for their convenience 
likely enough sanctions, religious, moral and legal, to sull the 
sentimental fiction of conscience with which che contemptibie 
human ego is afflicted: 


Could war fix any certain limits to the frontiers of states and 
preserve that balance of power so necessary among the nations of 
Europe, we might regard those who have perished as victims sacri- 
ficed to the tranquilliry and safety of the public. But American 
provinces are objects of cupidity and soon we see all Europe en- 
gaged on different sides to fight by sea and land. 


Are the profits accruing from such bloody conflicts commen- 
surate with the human and material sacrifices one brings for 
them? The philosopher and weary cynic gives a moody smile: 

The ambitious ought never to forget that arms and military disci- 


pline, being nearly the same throughout Europe, and that alliances 
having the general effect of producing equality between the forces 
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of the belligerent parties, all that princes may hope from the greatest 
advantages in these times, is to acquire, after accumulated success, 
cither some small town on the frontiers or some suburb which will 
not pay interest for the debts incurred by war and the population of 
which is far inferior to the number of inhabitants which have per- 
ished in the field: 

Whoever has a heart capable of compassion, when he coolly ex- 
amines such objects must be agitated at the remembrance of evils 
which statesmen, either from the want of wisdom of hurried by 
their passions, have brought upon nations. 


If the struggle for power was only for a bagatelle, as Frederick 
so readily recognized, and if as an enlightened man he had “a 
heart capable of compassion,” why then did he make such stren- 
uous preparations to continue the futile orgy of bloodshed and 
destruction? What also made him cold-bloodedly declare in the 
same breath: “The acquisition of Silesia had given new strength 
to Prussia. Hence Prussia was now able to carry out with en- 
ergy the plans of the ruler.” 

To these questions not even the mystified Frederick himself 
could find a satisfactory answer. He would dispose of them 
with some facetious witticism or other. It was easier—that 
way. ... 


IV 


Frederick was no pampered Sybarite. If he loved pleasure 
it was not as an end in itself. Life was good and one must 
taste of sweets as well as of bitters the better to understand it 
and to apprehend its reality, the more to enrich and round out 
one's being. But his was far too virile a nature to be a vo- 
luptuary. 

Under his egis court life in Berlin ceased to be dull and pro- 
vincial. It became gay and full of a thousand charms. Every 
delight of culture, every nuance of learning was given its fullest 
utterance. Artists, singers, dancers, actors, composers, poets and 
scholars flocked to the Prussian capital to await the dawn of 
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the new Golden Age promised the world by the “Apollo of 
the North.” 

The magnificent opera house Frederick had commissioned the 
architect Knobelsdorf to build him was already completed. 
There were Italian and French stage-managers who worked 
under the King of Prussia’s direct supervision. Frederick also 
had acquired the most famous operatic librettists of the day, 
Bottarelli, Vallati, Tagliazucchi and Landi. Often upon reading 
their stilted, banal texts he worked himself into a blind fury. 
As for dramatic instinct, poetry and inspiration they resembled 
cesspools, he ranted! And seizing hold of a quill he would re- 
write and revise them at a furious rate to his own satisfaction. 
Undoubtedly he improved them considerably. 

The prize acquisitions to his operatic establishment were the 
celebrated soprano Porporino and the ravishing ballet-dancer 
Barberina of whom Frederick was passionately but only platoni- 
cally fond. The temperamental dancer he had obtained alter a 
great deal of expense and trouble. But what should the little 
elf do but get herself an English lover who persuaded her to 
break her contract with the King of Prussia and remain with 
him in Venicer 

Frederick sent pleading, heart-rending letters to the dancer. 
How could the Berlin opera possibly function without her? 
He appealed to her as a fellow artist to reconsider her decision. 
Barberina remained adamant. Then Frederick threatened wih 
dire vengeance for her treachery. He complained to the Doge 
and the Venetian Senate. What could they do about it? they 
asked rolling their eloquent Italian eyes to heaven. Frederick 
uttered a terrific curse: Carrambal THe was going to show 
them what they could do about it if they did not know them- 
selves. He seized the Venetian ambassador in Berlin as hostage, 
and to the Doge he wrote asking him to make his choice: which 
shall it be, your ambassador or my Barberina? 

By return post came the little precious with her twinkling 
toes, a resentful prisoner. Frederick tamed the willful little bal- 
lerina in no time. He had an irresistible way about him with 
women. ... 
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Needless to say he had his hands always full with that vast 
aggregation of artistic temperament which comprises an opera 
company. Frederick decided that if his artists were going to 
show temperament he was going to go them one better. Was he 
not an artist himself? Had he nor a right te a display of some 
lite temperament himself? Despite his truly royal lavishness 
with his artists, their cupidity was so great that they gave him 
no rest with their importunities for increases in salary. When 
Astria, the prima donna, demanded more money he deliberately 
threw a fit of temper so that her warm Italian blood was chilled. 
So, it was more money she wanted, eh! Well, to his mind she 
would do better by spending her “summer vacation behind the 
bars at Spandau.” WHereupon, the soprano desisted. She no 
longer had any desire for an increase in salary.... 

There was also the case of Potier, the famous Parisian ballet- 
master. The miserable fellow was stark mad, Frederick decided! 
They had such a fracas together that Frederick’s indignation 
had to overflow the columns of the Berlin Gazette. The con- 
queror of Silesia took this matter more to heart than the loss of 
an important battle. Artists come that way! .. . 


PorspaM, AUGUST 20, 1743. 
Frepeaicus JonpANo SALUTATION: 


I have written an article for the Berlin Gazette in which Potier 
is defamed in choice manner. I have already sent for another ballet- 
master and I certainly shall have one less mad, for it is impossible 
that he should be more so than Potier, I am very well pleased to 
be cid of so eccentric a fellow though I am sorry that Roland is gone 
with him. But we can live without Potiers and Rolands and diver- 
sions will proceed al] the same. Your philosophy tells me J am in 
the right and I therefore conclude I am very much in the right in- 
deed, since a sage approved my conduct. Veale. 


Frederick ruled his opera company with the same severity 
and arbitrariness as his army. His was the last word on the 
subject. None but Italians could sing in his opera. When many 
years later he was asked to give an audition to Elizabeth 
Schmehling he became fairly apoplectic: “What! You expect me 
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to engage a German singer? I would rather hear a horse whinny 
an aria for me than to have a German prima donna in my 
opera!” 

Frederick also refused to produce any operas except those he 
ordered written by either Graun or Hasse. He prescribed the 
subject for every libretto, outlined its plot and, as we have al- 
ready seen, altered its text so that the Italian librettist who con- 
cocted it could no longer with justice call it his own creation. 
Furthermore he even wrote an occasional aria into Graun’s 
operas when one of the Kapellmeister’s own arias failed to please 
him. 

Frederick’s domineering nature, which grew worse as the 
years went by, finally reached its incredible climax in the un- 
heard-of recipe he provided the illustrious Graun with which to 
cook up a new opera. The latter, for all his servile eagerness 
to carry out the royal orders, might as well have been the cook 
taking instructions for dinner. 


Each of the principal persons must have several important arias, 
all different in character. The adagio arias must be very cantabile 
and written so as to display the voice and delivery of the singer. 
In the da capo the singer can show her facility in embellishing vari- 
ations. The allegro arias must contain brilliant passages, Then 
there must be a gallant aria, emphasized by action and a duet for 
the two leading singers. In these numbers 4-4 and 3-4 time are to 
be chiefly utilized and the pathos of French tragedy is to be ob- 
served in the delivery. The smaller measures as 2-4 and 3-8 are 
to be employed for the less important roles and in these the tempo 
di menuetto is appropriate. Care should be exercised to have con- 
trasts by modulating from one key to another. However, the minor 
keys are to be avoided entirely as they are too melancholy in the 
theater. The instrumental accompaniments must be simple and 
clear. 


It is remarkable to note that Frederick never attempted to 
write an opera. His knowledge of composition was sufficient 
for the task and his talent and remarkable instinct for drama 
would certainly have made it a distinguished work. But the 


thousand and one labors he had set himself to perform for 
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himself, the state and posterity probably made such an extensive 
composition entirely out of the question, “Another Sisyphus,” 
he wailed to Voltaire forlornly from Magdeburg on June 25, 
1743, “I turn the wheel at which I am condemned to labor,” 
A contemporary description by a musical enthusiast of a night 
at the Berlin Opera, indicates ta what high artistic standards 


Frederick had raised it: 


Nearly an hour before the opera was to begin my companion and 
I took our seats, The auditorium was still quite dark aithouzh 
here and there a couple of candles burned. Crradually the people 
began to assemble and the interior was hyehied up. Soldiers with 
muskets stan! on guard at the dors. The orchestra now began to 
tune up and if fre fad broken out T should not have noticed it 
7Wo men among the musicians in the orchestra attracted attention 
because of their red mantles. They were the brothers Graun. One 
sat at the harpsichord and the other at the fitst violin desk. Sev. 
SRA QEAKES HALEAG, AE, CTL mek Condactor Gran i conversation. 
Grann woven Saadiet in ls manner. “Vhe court people now as 
sccnbled be the Seats ated undcente thie entre audience trembled 
wei emucrient. Fe Alas wits cristity Barehcadted the pondtch 
made Ais wav throuch the audience ‘Like the sun smiling om Mother 
Earth.” The King remained standing in front of the brothers 


Graun and looked about him with his field glass. Meanwhile the 
King’s mother has arrived and Is recetved with a fanfare of trumpets. 
As the last tone dies away, the orchestra begins, all on one stroke 
together and after a few bars I was lost to the world. Graun’s 

“Alexander and Porus” was given. The precision and finish in the 

playing of the orchestra seemed to me like magic. The curtain 

rose! What I naw experienced I can as little express in words as 

I could express the feeling that a lover has on kissing for the first 

time his betrothed. Then came the ballet with the wonderful Bar- 

berina who floated over the stage in circling movements to the ac- 

companiment of silver tones. After the performance my friend and 

T went our way home, seemingly walking on air. When I asked 

him what had most impressed him, he replied: “The divine Bar- 

berina.” The young man was honest. 


Simultancously with the revolution he was creating in Ber- 
lin’s rousical taste, Frederick did a similar service to the drama. 
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Until his ascension the Berliner’s taste for the Theater was con- 
fined to what Frederick contemptuously designated as “scenic 
exhibitions.” These were marionette shows and either bawdy 
or religious spectacles. 

In 1740, a French company imported by the new King had 
honored the boards of the garden theater at Montbijou and the 
magnificent elector’s salon in the palace at Charlottenburg. It 
was in the theater at Montbijou that Voltaire had entertained his 
royal disciple with the réles of Cicero in “Catiline” and of 
Orosmane in “Zaire” which he played with extraordinary skill 
and to great effect. The first performances of the French mas- 
ter’s plays had been carried on in Rheinsberg with the solemnity 
of a ritual by Frederick. They were continued with equal 
religious verve in Postdam and in Berlin, 

But there were other dramatists besides Voltaire writing for 
Frederick's theater. For instance, there was d’Argens, the popu- 
lar French littérateur, who had but recently joined the King’s 
brilliant circle. He proved with his eccentricities and caprices 
no small source of amusement for Frederick. 


Potspam, ApaiL G6, 1743. 
FREDERICK TG YOLTAIRE: 


... D’Argens has had his comedy performed at which we all 
went to sleep. He wished to have it performed in Paris but from 
this I dissuaded him for he would most certainly have been hissed 
there, 


As a critic of the arts and human character Frederick gushed 
with the sweetness of an adder. 


The acquisition of Silesia anc Vollaire were the two dominant 
passions of Frederick’s life in his quest for glory. By all tokens, 
it seemed far easier for him to indulee himself in the expensive 
luxury of the conquest of the former than the gratification of 
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having the latter enter his service. Nor could he afford to kid- 
nap Voltaire or to take the French ambassador as hostage until 
the philosopher would be delivered to him, bag and baggage. 
Neither was Voltaire Barberina nor was Louis XV the Doge of 
Venice. Different tactics had to be employed in their case, 
greater caution had to be exercised, more delicate cunning had 
to be brought into play. 

An unexpected turn of events promised to fulfill Frederick’s 
desire for the company of the sardonic sage. The crafty Cardinal 
Fleury had died in January, 1743, and with his passing was re- 
sumed the time-honored reign of the boudoir. Madame de Cha- 
teuroux, the new mistress of His Most Christian Majesty, was 
instrumental in having Voltaire sent as secret envoy to Berlin. 
She knew of Frederick's idée fixe concerning the Philosopher of 
Cirey. She had ample reason for wishing to use Voltaire’s in- 
fluence on his Prussian disciple. 

The coalition, which had continued the struggle against Maria 
Theresa after Frederick’s defection from “the just cause of the 
Emperor,” was now getting a fierce drubbing. Early in the 
fall of 1742, Saxony became weak-kneed and quit. Then fol- 
lowed a long string of reverses. Before the year drew to an end 
the French army was in full disorderly flight from Bohemia. 
George II, advised by his minister Carteret that France was hav- 
ing more than her hands full with the Austrian armies, decided 
to deal her a crushing blow in the rear. This he accomplished 
with a victory over the French army at Dettingen on June 
27 1743- 

Frederick became greatly alarmed. “May the devil take my 
uncle!” he swore viciously. 

The increasing strength of Austria and her allies only meant 
that the day of the Austrian revenge was not far off. To think 
that the truly fine French army could suffer at the hands of such 
numbskulls and fossils as Neipperg! Great Heavens! he stormed: 
“Noailles is beaten, and by whom? By people who do not 
know how to draw up a line of battle and who in fact did not 
draw one up!” 

In the course of events that now followed with such startling 
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suddenness, Frederick saw the need of eating humble-pie. He 
had thought himself wiser than the whole world, had boasted 
omniscience in the anticipation of events, declaring that cold 
logic was the one political barometer. Now it had all come to 
naught. “I have tolerably well foreseen everything that has 
passed in Europe, hitherto, but for this blow I was not prepared.” 

France felt no less panicky. This is how it came about that 
Louis XV decided to swallow his pride over Frederick's trcach- 
erous abandonment of him a year before and sent his premier 
philosopher to him. Like joshua, Voltaire was to spy out the 
land and try to bring Frederick around to a new alliance. Vol- 
taire’s overture appeared delightfully ingenuous: 


Juny, 1743. 
VoLTare To FREDERICK: 


... You, sire, are more happy after taking Silesia than was your 
predecessor. (Casar), after the battle of Pharsalus. You, lke him, 
write commentaries; like him, you love society of which you are the 
delight. You send me charming verses and a preface worthy of 
yourself which announces a work worthy of the preface. | can for- 
bear no longer. Your loadstone attracts me too powerfully while I 
am repelled by the loadstene of France, Were there a king in 
Cochin-China whe should think, write and speak like you, embark 
I must to throw myself at his feet. All people, who have but a 
spark of taste and reason ought to undertake such voyages in imita- 
tion of the Queen of Sheba. 


Like the Queen of Sheba cager to hear the words of wisdom 
from King Solomon’s mouth and at the same time determined 
to make a conquest of him, Vultaire engages in a suggestive 
simper or two before Frederick: 


Your Majesty is to me a most seducing coquette, You grant me 
many favors that you may inspire all the ardor of hope to obtain the 
last. What more convenient opportunity can I find to go and pass a 
few day with my hero? He has imprisoned the thunder and is 
sporting with his lyre. 


Frederick may have imprisoned his thunder but his craftiness 
was far from being imprisoned. He now hatched a diabolical 
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plot by which he thought he would be able to assure himself of 
Voltaire’s services until the end of his days. 


VI 


Upon the death of Fleury the Bishop of Mirepoix took his 
place as Prime Minister of France. Now Voltaire loved him so 
much that he wished him to be where red-pepper grows. “This 
vile Mirepoix,” the philosopher ranted to Frederick, in his his- 
toric July, 1743, letter, “is as severe, as fanatic and as imperious as 
Cardinal de Fleury was mild, accommodating and polite.” 

In other words, the “fanatic” bishop was not “mild, accommo- 
dating and polite” to the Pope of Atheism, as one could hardly 
expect, and so the latter hated him with an Old Testament 
hatred, 

What does Frederick do but sends this letter from Voltaire in 
all haste to his ambassador in Paris! .. . 

“T enclose a part of a letter from Voltaire,” he writes in his 
accompanying instructions, “with the request that you pass it 
on discreetly to the Bishop of Mirepoix so that he will in no 
way imagine that either you or I are connected with this affair. 
My intention is to create a breach between Voltaire and France 
so that there will be nothing left for him to do but to come to 
me.” 

Voltaire raged. “I swear that 1 would rather live in a city in 
Switzerland than to enjoy the favor of a king who even in 
matters of friendship cannot keep away from treachery,” he 
wrote to a friend, completely forgetting the divine appellations 
of his Alexander. 

But he went to Berlin nevertheless. The stakes were too 
alluring to afford the luxury of tantrums. He urged Frederick 
to abandon his alliance with Maria Theresa and join with the 
King of France in a war of extermination upon the House of 
Hapsburg. Frederick only laughed. What nonsense was this! 
A poet and a philosopher to turn spy and political agent! Let 
him better engage in more worthwhile pursuits. 
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Frederick proposed that they both go on a visit to his sister 
Wilhelmine. He was most anxious that Voltaire read to her his 
new play “La Pucelle.” The latter grumbled but had to comply 
with Frederick's wishes. Kings were kings, after all, and there 
was no mistake about it. 

“Baireuth,” chronicled Voltaire with relish, “is a delicious re- 
treat where one enjoys all that is pleasant in a court without the 
inconveniences of grandeur.... I have seen a court where all 
the pleasures of society and the tastes of the mind are gathered 
together. We have had operas, plays, hunts, delicious suppers.” 

The visit to Wilhelmine was a most informal one. Porporino, 
the Italian nightingale, formed one of the merry party. Also 
Racine’s “Bajazet” was performed at the castle theater with no 
less iilustriows actors than Wilhelmine and Voltaire in the prin- 
cipal parts. In those unforgettable days the calling of an actor 
or of a musician bore with it the title of the greatest merit and 
honor so that even kings and princes did not spurn to tread 
before the footlights, and to perform before others. 

When Frederick and Voltaire returned to Berlin, the gay 
round of festivities continued in honor of the latter. The Eng- 
lish ambassador Mitchell, who recognized in Voltaire a danger- 
ous political adversary, attempted to ease his resentment of him 
with a spiteful report to Carteret: 


Here in Berlin one talks of nothing but Voltaire. He reads his 
tragedies to queens and princesses until they weep and surpasses the 
King in his satirical remarks and witty ideas. Nobody here is con- 
sidered as cultured who has not Voltaire’s works in his head or in 


his pocket or who does not speak in rhymes. 


Voltaire preened himself tremendously upon his native genius 
for diplomacy. Although, as Mitchell charged, he spoke most 
irritatingly in rhyme and constantly was making extravagant 
classical and mythological allusions, he nevertheless succeeded 
in smuggling in an occasional reminder of his mission to Fred- 
erick who fairly exploded with mirth over the preposterous réle 
the philosopher had assumed. 

“He had some patrons at Versailles,” wrote Frederick later 
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slightingly, “and thought this a sufficient reason for giving him- 
self the airs of a negotiator. His brilliant imagination ran riot in 
the vast field of politics. He brought with him no credentials 
and his mission turned out a mere farce, a pleasantry.” 

But Voltaire stubbornly thought otherwise of himself. As a 
negotiator he was certain he had no peer: “Amidst fetes, operas 
and suppers my secret negotiations advanced. The King al- 
lowed me to speak to him on all subjects and I often mingled 
questions relative to France and Austria in conversations on the 
fineid or Livy.” 

Then the time came for him to return to Versailles and 
Frederick was sincerely repretiul. For with all his revolting false- 
ness and cupidity Voltaire was the one person whose conversa- 
tion and ideas he found inspiring and stimulating and capable 
of driving away the tedium vite, No one was without faults! ... 

Frederick pleaded: 


Choose your own apartment or house, make your own arrange- 
ments as to the most agrecable mode of life, make your own condi- 
tions and I shall arrange the rest. You will always be entirely free 
and your own master. I shall not pretend to hold you here except 
through friendship and your own satisfaction. 


Frederick was a penetrating psychologist and a consummate 
master in wheedling. He had lavished upen his master all the 
delicate attentions of a gallant who seeks to win the reluctant 
favors of his lady. And even the sly fox was not impervious to 
human weaknesses. He felt himself captured in the silken net 
of flattery and kindness Frederick had with imperceptible art- 
fulness woven about him and he offered no resistance. It was 
pleasanter so.,.. “I leave only, my adorable sire,” he wrote 
after parting, “to return as soon as my affairs are in order.” 


VI 


France continued to meet with reverses in the field. Louis 
XV was helpless and maudlin, drugged into a sexual stupor by 
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his mistresses. The new ministers, headed by the Bishop of 
Mirepoix, displayed a striking incapacity for their work, Help- 
less and fearful of Austria’s rising star, Frederick merely gnashed 
his teeth and gave utterance to his irritation with the bungling 
of French affairs in sharp and scathing witticisms. 

One night at the opera, as the curtain was rising slowly, some 
difficulty was experienced by the stage hands in raising it fast 
enough. As the French ballet dancers were already cavorting 
across the stage nothing but their legs was visible. Frederick 
chuckled and addressing himself to the English ambassador sit- 
ting near him said in a whisper that purposely carried to the 
French ambassador's blushing ears: “Look there! What a per- 
fect image of the French ministry! ali legs and no head!” 

Matters were clarified considerably by the arrival of Count 
Seckendorff to the court of Berlin about the middle of February, 
i744. This time, bizarrely enough, that genius of diplomats, 
who had fallen into disgrace at the Austrian Court after the 
death of Prince Eugene for misappropriation of army funds, 
came as the envoy of the prince who had robbed Maria Theresa 
of the imperial dignity, Charles VII. Seckendorff had not ac- 
cepted his humiliation in Vienna without a flaming oath uttered 
in the silence of his sensitive heart, not to rest until ail the Haps- 
burgs had bitten the dust. He offered his services to Charles 
VII who of all European monarchs stood most in need of 
Vienna’s secrets. And who knew these secrets better than Seck- 
endorft? 

Seckendorff negotiated now with Frederick ior Prussia’s sup- 
port of the Emperor’s cause. The Bavarian and French forces 
had been driven out of Prague and the rest of Bobemia to the 
banks of the Rhine. Saxony, it had already been established by 
the Coalition’s political spies, had gone into a secret compact 
with Austria that in the event of Frederick’s renewed interfer- 
ence in the war she was to enter the feld against him. 

To all appearances Maria Theresa, for ali her piety, was re- 
solved to recapture Silesia from the brazen Hohenzollern up- 
start, treaty or no treaty. The loss of that strategically important 
province was causing her much grief, reported Robinson, the 
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English ambassador: “All misfortunes appear trifling to her ip 
comparison with the cession of Silesia; she thinks that the fatrest 
jewel of her crown has been wrested from her. She forgets 
the queen and whenever she sees a Silesian, bursts into tears like 
a woman.” 

Frederick was fully aware of the Queen of Hungary's state of 
mind and he declined to lull himself into a false state of security 
concerning Silesia. He was too canny a realist to regard any. 
thing but Maria Theresa's secret intentions towards the lost 
province as important, her public and official utterances and 
agreements to the contrary. He resolved to act without delay, 
following the unalterable principle he had laid down concerning 
the art of war; attack before the enemy has time to collect his 
wits, take the initiative and overwhelm the enemy with your 

superior daring and morale. 

A new secret treaty was entered into by Frederick with Louis 
XV, facetiously worded to indicate that His Prussian Majesty 
was very much concerned to fight the losing cause of the Em- 
peror Charles VIT. Orlando to the rescue! 

On August 10, 1744, Frederick called all the foreign envoys 
together and had his Oberhofmarschall read for them his apo- 
logia for rushing to the aid of the poor, hard-beset Emperor. 
All the diplomats, except the beaming French and Bavarian, 
listened in utter amazement. His Prussian Majesty had such 
charming and unexpected ways of being disconcerting! 

This time Frederick took upon himself to play the operatic 
réle of Rienzi, the embattled hero of liberty. His diction was 
perfect and flawlessly literary, his metaphors were lofty and their 
music of striking sonority. Frederick certainly knew how to 
sound and appear effective. Had he not learned dramaturgy 
from Euripides, Aischylus, Sophocles, Racine, Corneille and 
Voltaire? 


The race of those Germans of old, who for so many centuries 
defended their fatherland and their liberties against all the majesty 
of the Roman Empire, still survives and will make the same de- 
fense today against those who dare to conspire against them... . 
In one word, the King asks for nothing and with him there is no 
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question whatever of personal interest. His Majesty has recourse 
to arms only to restore liberty to the Empire, the scepter ta the 
Emperor and peace to Europe. 


Theo Frederick winks roguishly, and convulsed with laughter 
over his own inimitable righteousness and nobility, confides to 
his young brother Henry: “I know very well that it is only 
our interest which makes it our dury to act at this moment, 
but we must be very careful not to say so.” 

Mum is the word! ... 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


THe Tearrut Conourror 


Berore dawn on August 15, Frederick, snorting with im- 
patience like a war-horse, galloped off to join his forces. They 
converged on Bohemia in three flying columns. Ail Europe 
leaned eagerly forward in their seats, gasped a long: “Ah!” and 
shivered pleasurably. The King of Prussia was giving a thrill- 
ing performance. 

The comic relief in the bloody drama was being furnished by 
Augustus III of Saxony. Technically he was at peace and an 
ally of Frederick, his agreement with Maria Theresa being most 
secret, or at least so he thought. Therefore, when Frederick 
wished to march on Bohemia, Augustus, with a sickly smile of 
pretended friendship had to let him pass through Saxony, at the 
same time preparing an army to put into the field against him. 
A bizarre situation, to say the least. 

Frederick’s whirlwind march on Bohemia was practically un- 
opposed. Prague surrendered to him on September 16. At first 
he was strongly tempted to wrench all of North-Eastern Bohemia 
from his ally the Emperor and annex it as he did Silesia and 
then with consistent levity have some dry-as-dust professor write 
a learned brief of justification for it. But he thought the better 
of it. The time was not ripe yet. He could not afford to 
antagonize his allies at this stage of the proceedings. 

Frederick pursued his march southward. His plan was to 
conquer all of Bohemia and to open an avenue of direct com- 
munication with Bavaria. Strategically this would place Vienna 
at his mercy. The war would be over in short time after that. 
He pushed on, drunk with victory, congratulating himself on 
his military genius and laughing at those asinine Austrians. 

This time he was to be rudely shaken out of his rose bed of 
self-appreciation. He had at last met his peer in Marshal Traun, 
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the Austrian generalissimo, who was no ponderous Neipperg 
but a military strategist of the first order. Traun had made a 
thorough-going dupe of him, Frederick discovered to his horror. 
He had very prettily led him into a trap. Now he would have 
to go through some strenuous antics before he would succeed in 
extricating himself. 

Whatever his vices, Frederick was a gallant gentleman of the 
romantic school. Also, he was always eager to learn from 
others, to recognize his mistakes and to profit by them in the 
future, The objective scholar must renounce the luxury of con- 
ceit to achieve the ends he sets himself. The terrifie mauling 
Frederick received at the hands of Traun did not prevent him 
from paying the latter a very singular tribute in his Histoire de 
mon Temps: 


The conduct of Traun is a model of excellence which every soldier 
fond of his profession ought to study in order to imitate it, pro- 
vided he has talencs to da so. The King [Frederick] himself con- 
fessed that he considered this campaign as his school in the art of 
war and Marshal Traun as his master. Prosperity is often mure 
dangerous to princes than adversity; the one intoxicates them with 
presumption, the other renders them cautious and modest, 


The trap Traun had set for Frederick was artfully simple. 
Hie lured him far away from his base only to bottle him up. 
From every direction the Austrian and Saxon armies were bear- 
ing down upon the now desperate Prussians. An army of ir- 
rezulars was advancing from Hungary; Traun was leading an 
army from the Rhine; the Saxons were harassing his rear and 
cutting off his convoys; but worse yet, the main Austrian army 
commanded by Prince Charles, which at the time was in Alsace 
fighting the forces of the Emperor and Louis XV, repulsed the 
enemy and marched off to effect a junction with Traun, pursued 
only by the Bavarian army headed, strange as it may appear, by 
the incredible Seckendorff. 

The Prussian army was in a pitiful condition. Death stared 
it in the face. Hunger and disease ravaged the camp. The 
troops deserted by the thousands. Louis XV was dangerously 
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ifl at Metz and was not in a position to send any aid. To attack 
the enemy would be an act of madness. The Prussian army 
was vastly outnumbered, hollow-eyed with hunger, tattered and 
battered and trembling with the cold, with insufficient equip- 
ment to take the field. Frederick was in despair. Philosophy 
seemed but poor consolation in the disastrous circumstances 
under which he labored. Adversity may possibly ennoble men 
but it also embitters their souls and unstrings their nerves. Fred- 
erick’s domineering nature soon clashed with the equally will- 
ful Schwerin and for the second time the field marshal quitted 
the field not to return again. Then came the troubling news 
that an Austrian army had successfully invaded Gratz and was 
already threatening Silesia. 

Frederick recognized the futility of further engagements with 
the enemy. His retention of Silesia had to be assured at all costs. 
He ordered the retreat. 

What a depressing sight this retreat turned out to be! Out 
of a spirited and dashing army of 80,000 there dribbled across 
the mountain roads into Silesia in straggling woebegone bands, 
the broken rernnants which scarcely numbered 40,000. 

Then began a bitter contest for Silesia. The foxy Traun evi- 
dently believed in the hammer-and-tongs mode of warfare which 
insists on not leaving the harassed enemy in peace until he is 
ready to give up the ghost. Instead of retiring into winter quar- 
ters, which plan would have been recommended by the unimag- 
inative, conservative Neipperg, he ordered the advance on 
Silesia. 

Frederick was seized with alarm. He recognized the wisdom 
in Traun’s plan of war and he stubbornly determined to thwart 
it. Leaving “old Dessauer” to the disagreeable task of checking 
the victorious advance of the enemy, he suddenly started for 
Berlin on December 13, 1744. 

The year ended sadly for the Prussians. The formerly arro- 
gant conqueror of Bohemia now ordered all the churches of 
Berlin to celebrate special Te Deum services because God in His 
goodness had seen fit to let him retain Silesia. Yet, if the whole 
truth must be told, Frederick intended these Te Deums not so 
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much as hymns of praise to the Lord God of Hosts for the 
benevolent exercise of his mercy, but as a tonic to the Prussian 
nation’s wilting spirits. For to support the war the people had 
been impoverished and thousands of homes were left fatherless 
and bereaved. 


I] 


The whole world had been deeply shocked by Frederick’s 
flagrant disregard of his treaty with Maria Theresa. Were 
treaties, then, only scraps of paper, virtuous people asked with 
righteous indignation? Were they not all doing it? Possibly 
it was because of his frankness and his refusal to be sanctimonious 
about his wickedness that made people go into convulsions of 
righteousness over it. Was he not justified in defending him- 
selt against the treachery of other nations when they not only 
plotted but attempted to put into execution their perfidy, he 
asked in grieved amazement? 

Frederick was not so much concerned with his enemies’ sul- 
phurous opinions of him, the hypocrites and the Pharisees! as 
with the judgment of posterity. Surely the latter was not going 
to pre-judge him on charges originating in a spirit of calumny, 
of malice, of vice masquerading as virtue and of vulgar 
hypocrisy. 

The seeker of truth and justice now presents his brief for the 
dispassionate judgment of history. To it alone he feels respon- 
sible, and in all fairness let it be said, most biographers taking 
an opposite view: that Frederick possessed a very sensitive con- 
science and that for posterity he bared the motives for his con- 
duct with such simple frankness and scrupulous adherence to 
truth that no ruler at any time has ever equaled. For Frederick 
was a philosopher and an artist as well as a king and the philo- 
sophic and artistic conscience is none too robust. 


Posterity [declares Frederick in the Histoire] perhaps will see 
with surprise in these memoirs a recital of treaties concluded and 
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broken. Numerous as such examples are, example would not jus- 
tify the author of this work, if he had not better reasons to cxcuse 
his conduct: 
The interest of the state ought to serve as the rule to the monarch. 
Cases in which alliances may be broken are: 
1. When the ally fails in fulfilling his engagements. 
2. When the ally meditates deccit and there is no other resource 
than that of being the first to deceive. 
3. When a superior force oppresses and renders the breaking of 
a treaty an act of necessity. 
4. And lastly; the want of means to continue the war. 


That despicable thing called money, by I know not what fatality, 
influences all affairs. Princes are slaves to their means. The inter- 
est of the state prescribes law to these means and that jaw is in- 
violable. Tf the prince is under an obligation even to sacrifice his 
life for the safety of his subjects, how much more ought he to 
sacrifice those connections whose continuations would become preju- 
dicial to them! Examples of treaties in like manner broken are 
frequent. Jt is not our intention to justify them all, yet dare we 
affirm there are some treaties which either necessity, wisdom, pru- 
dence or the good of the nation oblige us to transeress, fer kings only 
possess these means of avoiding rum. Had Francis I fulfilled the 
treaty of Madrid, he would, by the loss of Burgundy, have estab- 
lished an enemy in the heart of his dominions. This would have 
reduced France to the unhappy condition in which she was in the 
reign of Louis XI and Louis XIE. If after the battle of Miihlbere, 
won by Charles V, the Protestant League in Germany had not 
strengthened itself by the support of France, it could not but have 
worn these chains which the Emperor had long been forging. Had 
not the English broken the alliance so contrary to their interests, by 
which Charles II was uatted with Louis XIV, a diminution of their 
power would have been risked and the more so because France 
would have had greatly the advantage over England in the political 
balance of Europe. Sages who predict effects from causes ought 
early to resist all such causes as are thus diametrically opposite to 
their interests, Permit me to explain myself with exactness on so 
delicate a subject which has seldom been otherwise than dogmati- 
cally treated. To me it appears evident that a private person ought 
to be scrupulously tenacicus of his promise though he should have 
made it thoughtlessly. If he is injured he can have recourse to the 
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protection of the law and be the issue what it may, an individual 
only suffers. But where is the tribunal that can redress a mon- 
arch's wrongs should another monarch forfeit his engagement? The 
word of an individual can only involve an individual in misfortune, 
while that of a sovereign may draw down calamities on nations. 
The question then will be reduced to this: must the people perish 
or must the prince infringe a treaty? And where is the man weak 
enough to hesttate a moment concerning his answer? 


To be sure, Frederick was not that kind of a weak man! Is 
it for this reason then that he has gone down in history as a 
blackguard and Judas? That does not speak much for the 
unprejudiced judgment and the psychelegical insight of the 
writers of history. 


il 


The spectral figure of death stalked across the stage of Fred- 
erick’s life with almost ironic repetition. It proved the turning 
point in every critical situation his restless, demonic nature in- 
voived him. Katte, King “Jupiter,” the Emperor Charles VI 
and the Tsarina Elizabeth of Russia by their deaths marked 
each a milestone of his growth and of his conflict with his 
daimon and the world. Now when on January 20, 1745, thie 
Emperor Charles VII died, all of Frederick's carefully laid pians 
went askew. 

This was altogether an unexpected calamity. For the deceased 
man’s son and successor, Maximilian, did not inherit his father’s 
predatory instinct. He had no stomach for gambling even if 
it was for such a high stake as the Emperor’s dignity with which 
the artful King of Prussia was tempting his greed and vanity. 
The risks involved were too numerous to make the possible 
winnings worth while. Seeing how badly matters stood with 
his French and Prussian allies in the field, he decided to let 
well enough alone. 

Maximilian made his peace with Maria Theresa without de- 
lay. It was the wily Seckendorff who, like Mephistopheles, 
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stood behind his shoulder to prompt him. Not only did Maxi- 
milian promise Francis Stephen his vote at the next imperial 
election but, in fact, helped to elect him Emperor in the Dhet 
the very same year. Had Seckendorff perhaps turned traitor 
again for the hundred and first time and accepted a bribe from 
Vienna to influence the Bavarian ruler’s capitulation? If we 
have any respect at all for Seckendorff’s business genius and for 
his passion for consistency in everything he did, we will readily 
believe it of him. 

As if this event were not sufficiently catastrophic for Frederick, 
fresh trouble began to brew in the direction of Warsaw. But 
twelve days before the death of the Bavarian Emperor, a quad- 
ruple alliance had been entered into at the capital of Peland 
between Austria, England, Holland and Saxony. Prussia and 
France now stood at bay, faced by the overwhelming numbers 
of the four other major powers of Europe. 

Maria Theresa could not stop her bitter weeping when she 
Jooked at a Silesian and so Robinson again reports to Carteret 
from Vienna: “This court is determined to regain Silesia even 
at the risk of losing Italy. The imperial crown without Silesia 
is deemed by it not worth wearing.” 


IV 


Frederick would not have entered the war at all had he be- 
lieved it possible that he would not have the active military sup- 
port of Bavaria and France. But now he realized to his dismay 
that he had been betrayed by Bavaria and that France was not 
in the least concerned with helping him to establish his sover- 
eignty over Silesia. He stood in a dangerously isolated position. 
Grimly he determined to fight with his back to the wall and 
to “conquer Silesia or else you will see again only our corpses.” 
He knew that he would have no one to rely upon except himself. 
It was, after all, exactly as he had predicted in the bitterness of 
his cynicism: God for everybody and everybody for himself! 

Orlando’s pride flared up! He would show those “dogs ot 
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kings and emperors” what it meant to arouse the lion of the 
forest. Bristling with heroism he declaimed sonorously to his 
Minister Podewils in a letter on April 27, 1745: 


[I have made it a point of honor to contribute more than any other 
to the aggrandizement of my House. I have played a leading part 
among the crowned heads of Europe. There are so many personal 
resolutions which I have taken and which I am resolved to fulfill 
even at the cost of my fortune and my life. 


Things looked very gloomy in Berlin. Where was all the 
money to come from to finance the next campaign, and a bicter 
one it certainly promised to be at that? In vain Frederick peti- 
tioned Louix XV for a subsidy. Did His Prussian Majesty for 
one moment think that His Most Christian Majesty was made of 
gold? Frederick must have bitten his lips with vexation and 
at least mentally sent the French monarch to the devil. Relig- 
iously he emptied his own coffers and those of the provincial 
states. All he could squeeze out of them was but seven and a 
half million thalers. This would hardly suffice. So he bade 
that all articles of silver in the Berlin palace, whether in plate 
or in chandeliers, sconces and candlesticks, be conveyed to the 
mint and there melted down to bars. In this manner he would 
fashion a silver calf for the war-god Moloch to worship and to 
adore. 

Frederick sized up the military situation and found his con- 
clusions, to put it only mildly, very depressing. As a result of 
the peace with Bavaria, the road into France lay unobstructed 
for the Austrian forces. And inasmuch as Louis XV was 
frankly of a mind to annex the Netherlands and to confine his 
operations to that theater of the war, Frederick could not rely 
upon him for any assistance whatsoever and would have to fight 
his next campaign single-handed. 

Conhdent in his own abilities, military, administrative, and 
political, Frederick began furious preparations for the impend- 
ing contest. “I work like a horse in order to give my critical 
position a favorable aspect,” he wrote to Podewils from Neisse 
on April 17, 
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Before he could take the field he was informed by his “ally” 
the French King that on May 11, he and Marshal Saxe had 
gained a decisive victory over the English forces under the Duke 
of Cumberland at Tournay on the field of Fontenay, Instead 
of prompting Frederick to order the chanting of the Te Deum 
in the churches of Berlin, this piece of news only succeeded in 
exasperating him. With characteristic irony he retorted: 


We beg the King of France not to imagine that any efforts of his 
in Flanders can procure the least relief for the King of Prussta. If 
the Spaniards land in the Canary Islands, if the King of France 
takes Tournay or if Kuli-Khan besieges Babylon it is ali the same to 
me... . The battle of Fontenay and the taking of Tournay are 
events glorious ta you and advantageous to France; although a 
battle fought on the banks of the Scamander or the capture of Peking 
would have been just as useful a diversion for Prussia. 


V 


However calloused or indifferent Frederick may have been in 
his réle of hero at the sight of his fellow beings lying horrible in 
death, convulsed and maimed and disemboweled on the battle- 
field, when he received the news that borh Keyserling and Jordan 
had died within a short time of each other, he was flung into a 
state of abject misery. He could find no consolation. 

To Madame de Camas he wrote forlornly: 


The last time I wrote you my spirit was truly tranquil and J 
could not foresee the misfortune which was to bear me down. In 
less than three months I have lost my two most faithful friends, 


And to Duhan, the friend and consoler of his unhappy child- 
hood, he conhded even more the extent of his bereavement: 


How unfortunate am I to have lost nearly at the same time my 
good Jordan and my dear Keyserling! They were my family and 
I now feel forlorn and am plunged into a mourning of heart far 
more gloomy and sorrowful than a mourning in black clothes... . 
Now I am a stranger in Berlin, without connections, with no ac- 
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quaintances and no real friends. I confess that I have succumbed to 
this loss, that I have not the strength to bear it. 


Outside lowered the shadow of death and of the imminent 
conflict. And in Frederick’s heart in a muted wail sounded the 
dirgeful lament over his departed beloved ones, over the cold 
solitude of his own bruised soul and over the bloody iniquity 
into which, by an evil destiny, he had fallen. 


VI 


Self-admitredly Frederick was a good student. “A passion 
for study will remain with me through life,” he boasted with 
justice. This passion for study not only concerned philosophy, 
poetry, science and music but the manufacture of silk and por- 
celain-ware and the art of war as well. 

In the previous campaign Frederick had gone to school to 
Marshal Traun and had been skillfully caught in a trap for all 
his pains. This time the pupil wished to adopt the methods 
of the master. He resolved to draw Traun into the very same 
kind of net he had laid for him in Bohemia. Unfortunately for 
the Austrians the unwary Prince Charles and not the brilliant 
Traun was in command of the imperial army. 

Frederick deliberately wished to give the Austrian commander 
the impression that he was mortally afraid of him. Upon the 
slightest pressure the Prussian troops took to their heels. In a 
very short while the Austrian army had penetrated deep into 
south-eastern Silesia. By Frederick’s preconcerted plan with his 
garrison commander in Cosel], the fortress on the Upper Oder 
was treasonably surrendered to Prince Charlies. Obviously Fred- 
erick wished to lure the enemy into the country in order to 
catch him in a trap. Any other man but Prince Charles might 
have suspected the possibility of such a decoy. But serenely 
enough the Austrian commander continued in the secure belief 
that Frederick’s unresisting retreat was but a repetition of his 
fight from Traun in the previous campaign. Frederick imp- 
ishly did everything possible to strengthen this belief. 


SUPERMAN 
exh 


He baal bie of beaperinence WAS TO make contact with a 
double-dealing spy in the Austrian camp, who, as Frederick was 
well aware, served both sides with equal fidelity. He had this 
spy informed that he greatly feared being cut off from Breslau 
by the enemy, for which reason he was determined to move on 
towards the capital. This, of course, would necessitate leaving 
the mountain passes open and unprotected. Frederick’s spy lost 
no time in selling his important bit of information to Prince 
Charles. The latter found complete corroboration of it in the 
obvious fact that extensive repairs were being carried out by 
the Prussians on the road leading to Breslau. 

When the Austrian army exultantly passed the unguarded 
mountain passes on June 3, and encamped on a plain five miles 
wide at the town of Hohenfriedberg, they were utterly unaware 
that the main Prussian army of 70,000 was preparing to attack 
them. During the night Frederick issued the command to his 
soldiers to cross in absolute silence the stream which separated 
them from the enemy’s camp. They formed themselves in line 
of battle and awaited the break of dawn. 

When the first glimmer of light appeared at the horizon Fred- 
erick assembled all of his generals and addressed them in the 
following words: 


Gentlemen, the cavalry, sword in hand, will impetuously charge 
the enemy. In the heat of the engagement it will take no prisoners. 
It will aim all its blows at the face. It will overthrow and disperse 
the cavalry opposed to it, then turn back to the enemy’s infantry 
and take it either in the Hank or in the rear as occasion may offer. 
The infantry will advance at quick step against the enemy and 
charge him if circumstances permit with fixed bayonets, but if 
necessity obliges them to fire it must not be done at a greater dis- 
tance than 150 paces. 


Then the order to advance was given. The Austrians were 
completely taken aback by the furious surprise attack. Prince 
Charles stormed and fumed and tore his princely hair while 
corraling his stampeding troops together to make them present 
some seroblance of resistance. “There can be no God in heaven 
if we do not win this battlel” he cried. 
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Inasmuch as by eight o'clock the whole Austrian army, deci- 
mated by at least 25,000 in slain, wounded and captured, was 
fleeing helter skelter through the mountain passes, we do not 
know for certain whether Prince Charles became a confirmed 
atheist. 

Vil 


The Prussian army went in swift pursuit of the retreating 
Austrians. They saw them energetically lift the heels of their 
boots into Bohemia until all Silesia was rid of them. 

All Protestant Silesia rejoiced over its delivery from the chreat- 
ened return of Austrian domination and Catholic persecution. 
The church bells in Breslau roared their thanksgiving and Te 
Deums were sung. 

Then at Wernersdorf, 1 mob of 2,000 pious Protestants sur- 
rounded the great champion of the Faith, Frederick, and vocif- 
erously demanded in the name of the Lord that he permit them 
to put all the fleeing Austrian soldiers they captured to death. 
Revenge for the oppression and the indignities heaped upon 
them by those Catholic dogs! 

Frederick stiffened and drew himself up to his full regal 
height. An indescribable look of contempt mingled with deri- 
sion crept into his expressive face. Civilized beings, those 
Silesians! 

“My good fellows,” purred he unctuously, “don’t you know 
what the Bible tells us: ‘Love your enemies; bless those that 
curse you; do good to them that hate you; pray for them that 
despitefully use you and persecute you'?” 

Then the Kingdom of Heaven would be theirs. 

Rebuked by the Prussian King’s “Sermon on the Mount,” the 
simple peasants hung their heads in shame while Frederick rode 
off with the archangelic expression of a Byzantine bishop. 


Vill 


In celebration of his victory over the Austrians at Hohenfried- 
berg, Frederick composed a rousing military march. All the 
regimental bands brayed it, ali the soldiers sang it and whistied 
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it as their heavily shod feet, marching in even time, struck the 
hard roads with a thud. The pretty young virgins in Berlin 
heard it with quickened pulses and heaving bosoms and aban- 
doned themselves to ardent dreams of the romantic hero-king. 


HOHENFRIEDBERG MARCH 








“So decisive a defeat has not been since Blenheim,” exulted 
Frederick as with fervor he embraced the French ambassador. 

Now the hard heart of Pharach would surely be softened, he 
whimsically wrote to Podewils, and the Children of Prussia 
would get their Promised Land (Silesia). Selah! 

Frederick saw no purpose in continuing the bloody slaughter. 
It would certainly bring no profit to anyone. He had conclu- 
sively proven his superiority in the field. Would it nor be the 
height of wisdom for all parties concerned to get together and 
try to patch up their differences in an amiable way? 

Frederick was altogether tired of the war. The senseless 
butchery and destruction sickened him. Surely there was an- 
ather purpose in life than that, he affirmed to himself with rage! 
“At last I want to enjoy my life. Are we poor mortals here 
only to make plans that cost so much blood? We intend to live 
and let live.” 
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England, whose interest lay only in causing damage to France, 
was in hearty agreement with Frederick’s peace overtures. Aus- 
tria’s defeat at the hands of the French at Fontenay and the 
fierce thrashing the Prussian King had given to Prince Charles 
at Hohenfriedberg left her with little faith in her ally’s military 
prowess. Worse yet, the Pretender was invading England and 
she found it absolutely necessary to recall all her troops from 
the continent to check his advance. 

Frederick was magnanimous. He was ready to give Maria 
Theresa his word as a gentleman that he would desert his ally 
France, who was of no earthly use to him anyway, and would 
enter into a separate agreement with Austria on condition that 
his possession of Silesia be guaranteed him by all Europe. In 
that case he would be very happy to cast his vote for Francis 
Stephen at the imperial elections. 

Maria Theresa rejected his peace overtures with scorn. She 
could well afford to spurn his advances now for she knew that 
she could muster more than a sufficient number of votes for 
her husband to elect him Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire, 
which assurance she fully vindicated on September 13, when the 
Diet, almost unanimously, proclaimed him Emperor. And as 
for Frederick’s victorious passage of arms with Prince Charles 
at Hohenfriedberg, were not che fortunes of war capricious and 
unpredictable? With her superior human and material resources 
she felt she could hopefully undertake to gain the eventual upper 
hand over the Prussian monarch. Then, of course, there was 
God's aid to rely upon. As a good Catholic, Maria Theresa 
found solace in the pious conviction of Gott mit uns! It was 
utterly unthinkable to her that God might wish instead to cast 
in the reserves of his Heavenly Hosts with a horrid free-thinker, 
heretic, Protestant and God-knows-what-else that Frederick was. 

The war went on. 


IX 


The Magyar hordes, untamed Scythians, commanded by the 
celebrated and almost legendary Trenck, lost for Prince Charles 
the battle of Soor to Frederick on September 30, because of their 
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heavenly unconcern as to who became Emperor or who pos- 
sessed Silesia. What difference did it make anyway? Were 
not all rulers alike? Ail they knew was that there was much 
potential plunder in the Prussian camp and that their bowels 
yearned to possess it. Instead of continuing their invincible 
attack upon the enemy they much more pleasantly turned to 
pillaging and drinking. And having freely imbibed they next 
pounced upon the squealing women in the camp and raped 
them. Baron Trenck reeled about drunk as a lord with a lusty 
wench in his arms and held his sides with langhter watching 
his men, demented by murder, cruelty and drink, mutilating the 
bodies of the Prussian dead and the wounded. 

On with the fiendish dance of death! 

Frederick was delighted with the Hungarians’ preoccupation 
with loot, women, drink and their frenzy of criminal sadism. 
When informed that his field equipage and his personal bag- 
gage was in the hands of the attackers he said: “So much the 
better, then they will not disturb us.” 

Frederick thought with lightning speed. Quickly he re- 
formed his army under terrific fre. His light cavalry thun- 
dered uphill causing great disorder in the ranks of the enemy. 
Behind it, with ramrod precision, charged the Prussian infantry. 
Te advanced with scythelike destructiveness, mowing down the 
enemy like so many blades of grass. After five hours of fierce 
fighting 7,000 soldiers of both sides lay silent, never to rise again 
on the blossoming hills, and dyeing the greensward a brilliant 
scarlet with their life blood. “I have beaten the Austrians. I 
have made prisoners. Let the Te Deum be sung!” Frederick 
hastily scrawied in pencil the laconic message to his ministers 
in Berlin. 

If he suffered from a guilty conscience it would certainly not 
be to his ministers he was going to confide it. 

He had come within an inch of losing his life in the battle, 
he wrote on the same day to his reader Fredersdorf. 


Only think how we have fought, eighteen to fifty. My whole 
equipage is gone to the devil. Never in all my fife have I been in 
such danger as on the thirticth and yet I got over it. 
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And then with mock superstitiousness he added: 
Mind you, no ball can do me any hari. 


What grieved Frederick perhaps more than the loss of his 
entire baggage was the disappearance with it of his precious 
books. In the field they were his one remaining contact with 
civilization and the things he loved best. And if his sober occu- 
pation during the day was devoted to the killing off of as many 
of the enemy as possible, were not his evenings in moral expia- 
tion devoted to refurbishing the rusted glory of his soul by pas- 
sionate flute playing, the writing of verse and with eyes closed 
the better to concentrate his overexcited mind, listen to the 
soothing reading by Fredersdorf out of rare octavo editions of 
the immortal sages? 

“T have lost everything,” tragically informed Frederick after 
the battle of Soor his dear Duhan, who besides Wilhelmine 
was his one remaining friend. Lest we be alarmed, “everything” 
did not mean the loss of his entire army but only his field 
library. 

“Be so good,” he begs his friend, “as to buy me a Boileau, the 
handsome octavo edition with notes, also Bossuet’s Introduction 
to Universal History, Cicero’s Tusculan Questions. 1 dare say 
you will find them all in the library of my dear Jordan.” 

When Duhan finally sent him the books, Frederick discovered 
how rash he had been in asking for them. By jooking into 
them he only succeeded in evoking for himself tragic memories 
of the departed loved one whose genius for friendship and devo- 
tion had for more than a decade helped fill the emptiness of his 
barren life. 


I confess to you that I had tears in my eyes when I opened the 
beoks of my poor deceased Jordan [he wrote to Duhan]. It is 
het without acute pain that I can think that this man whom I so 
fondly joved is no more. On this account I almost dread being in 
Berlin again; and it will cost me much trouble to wean myseli from 


those delights which Jordan's and Keyserling’s society afforded me. 


The sad trend of his thoughts made Frederick turn for conso- 
lation to writing again. He wrote the text for a Requiem Can- 
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tata in memory of Jordan and sent it to Graun to put to music. 
The reason why he himself did not write the music was because, 
as a rationalist, he had an intellectual aversion for religious emo- 
tions and symbolism. 

When the end of the war had come and Frederick had re- 
turned to Berlin, Kapelimeister Graun gave a stirring perfor- 
mance of the Requiem Cantata in the court chapel, Frederick 
sat with bowed head in depressed silence and before the musical 
service drew to an end, he arose abruprly and with tears stream- 
ing from his eyes hastily retired to the solitude of his apartments. 

Men die by degrees in their beloved dead. And when the long 
night finally falls on them it is only the final link which makes 
the mystic cycle of life and death complete. Frederick buried 
many of the sacred dreams of his youth in the graves of Keyser- 
ling and Jordan and thus one of the strongest bonds between 
him and life was irrevocably snapped. 

It was not with the dry and proud eyes of a Conqueror that 
Frederick broodingly rurned to the future. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 
TRIUMPHAL Marcu 
] 


R ary, if ever, had the Berlin citizenry displayed such hec- 
tic excitement as on December 28, 1745. The contemporary 
chroniclers maintained that since the beginning of Christendom 
there had never been seen such a spontaneous outburst of popu- 
lar rejoicing. And this jubilation was not merely present be- 
cause on this day Frederick was to make his triumphal return 
to Berlin. In fact a long line of dramatic events, beginning in 
logical sequence with the great victory of Hohenfriedberg and 
ending with the peace with Austria which had been signed only 
three days before in Dresden to the salvos of cannon and the 
singing of Te Deums, had strained the emotional tension of 
the Berliners to the breaking point. 

Daily couriers had been arriving in the capital, reporting the 
progress of the campaign and the negotiations for peace. Groups 
of excited citizens congregated in the sirects and before the pal- 
ace, breathlessly discussing the news and entering into those vain 
speculations as to the future that have ever been so popular 
among the powerless and the uninformed of all times. 

First had come the alarming report that the Saxon army under 
the command of that Count Rutowski of La Orczelska fame was 
marching determinedly upon Berlin from Dresden and that the 
Austrians under Prince Charles, who had stubbornly refused to 
recognize the outcome of the Battle of Soor as decisive, were 
hurrying to his assistance from Bohemia. 

By forced marches Frederick rushed his troops from Silesia 
to stop the Austrian advance. With that impish disregard of 
orthodox warfare that characterized him in all things, he 
marched in a parallel line with the unsuspecting Prince Charles 
for several days and then at Katholisch-Hennersdorf on Novem- 


ber 24, swooped suddenly down upon him and inflicted a crush- 
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ing blow upon his troops. Prince Charles was forced to retreat, 
not exactly in perfect order nor in his befuddlement compre- 
hending in the least what had happened to him. 

In the meantime “old Dessaucr” with a large force had ad- 
vanced from Magdeburg to engage Rutowski's Saxon army. 
They met at Kesselsdorf on December 14, when the old veteran 
put his opponent completely to rout. All of Berlin’s pious in- 
sisted that besides the military genius of “old Dessauer” and the 
indomitable fighting spirit of the Prussian army, the aged com- 
mander’s piety had considerable to do with the victorious out- 
come of the engagement. For before the battle, within sight of 
the enemy, the Prince of Anhalt had fallen on his knees before 
his assembled host and sent ihe following business-like prayer 
winging its way to heaven: “Heavnly Father, graciously aid me 
this day: but shouldst Thou not be so disposed, at ieast lend 
not Thy aid to these scoundrels the enemy, but passively await 
the issue.” 

As we have already seen, the Saxon scoundrels got all they 
deserved from the Lord God Sabaoth who certainly had no in- 
clination to be passive, a rdle which does not befit a fire-spitting 
god of war at all. 

Maria Theresa saw the futility of continuing the war. With 
as good a grace as possible she acknowledged her defeat and 
signed a treaty of peace. At the peace conference in Dresden, 
Frederick looked the very picture of sweet innocence. “] would 
not henceforth attack a cat except to defend myself.” 

That is why it is that on this day, when Frederick is to return 
to his labors of peace, ali the church bells in Berlin are deafen- 
ing in their acclaim of the conqueror, Since early morning the 
city companies, numbering 16,000 and organized for the defense 
of the capital, have been gathering at the city gate to form the 
guard of honor for the returning sovereign. The officers are 
wearing resplendent blue uniforms and the privates are decked 
out in all their military finery. They are drawn up in a double 
file, with all their colors flying and extend to the grand entrance 
of the palace. Their bands play interminably the Hohenfried- 
berg and Mollwitz marches of the King’s own composition. 
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This fires the crowds that throng the streets to a sizzling pitch 
of patriotism. 

At last the King’s party is sighted. All the windows along 
the line of march are filled with tense, happy faces eager to have 
a glimpse of their hero. The dense masses of people that choke 
the streets make it impossible for the open carriage in which 
Frederick is borne to the palace to proceed at more than a snail's 
pace, Leading the procession are one hundred mounted postil- 
lions who, dazzling in blue and orange liveries, blow impatient 
blasts of “make way!” upon their horns. Behind them, jolly 
and fat and perspiring, come the city’s butchers on horseback. 
They look magnificent in their brown suits and gold-laced hats. 
Especially puffed up with importance are they today for in their 
company are all the officers and gamekeepers of the royal hunt- 
ing lodges. 

Finally a detachment of the Royal Jager Regiment cavorts into 
view. Hereupon the muititudes break into frenzied cries of 
greetings. For behind the Jagers, surrounded by a squadron of 
horsemen formed exclusively of the leading burghers of Berlin, 
comes Frederick himself, gracious and debonair as ever but 
ooking at the same time as dignified as a conqueror should 
and as unapproachable as a god. 

“Long live Frederick the Great!” roar the multitudes with 
flattering intent. 

This must sound like the sweetest music to Frederick’s ears. 
At last his contemporaries are honoring him with the appella- 
tion which, for all its hollowness as he better than anyone else 
knows, he hopes posterity will eventually confer upon him— 
the resolution of all his striving, the goal of his will to power: 
glory, greatness, immortality. 

Frederick’s senses are too overheated with the wine of his 
subjects’ applause to concern himself with philosophical intro- 
fpection about the vanity of power or the meaninglessness of vic- 
tory. Momentarily he quaffs the delusion eagerly and he grows 
drunk upon it. Pretty women with glowing, worshipful eyes 
devour him with their amorous looks. They strew flowers in 
his path and throw laurel wreaths in the classical manner into 
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his carriage, for women more than men worship the golden calf 
of glory on bended knees. 

The city guards present arms. The trumpets shrill a fanfare 
of greetings. The multitudes roar their adulation. To the right 
and to the left Frederick doffs his hat in gracious acknowledg- 
ment and smiles an amiable but distant smile. What does the 
canaille know about his dreams of greatness and glory! 

Baron Bielefeld, who was in the King’s entourage that day, 
was much impressed by the welcome home the latter received 
from the Berlin populace: 


Never did I witness a more touching scene. The pomp of courts, 
the festivities which take place at the command of a sovereign, may 
frequently deceive; but here all was spontaneous—all the result of 
admiration and attachment. The King was grave and agitated; a 
feeling of his dignity but also happiness in being the ruler of such 
a people, was visible in his face. He bowed right and left and 
calied out several times to the thrusting and struggling crowd: 
“Don’t hurt each other, children!” 

At the same time he conversed with those who were nearest to 
him and by his affability crowned the general joy. 


II 


When Frederick reached the palace he was met by his mother, 
his wife, his brothers and sisters and the other members of the 
court who showered upon him their congratulations. But he 
did not appear to be listening co their meaningless droning. Un- 
easily his eyes went in search of the one person he was most 
anxious to see but in all of the elegant company he was not 
to be found. 

Where was Duhan? Frederick quickly asked. His old tutor, 
he was told, was dying. The Conqueror was seen to turn 
deathly pale. His polite smile froze on his face. He rushed out 
of the room and went to Duhan’s bedside. 

Frederick took hold of his dying friend’s hand. Fervently 
he spoke: “My dear Duhan, I cannot tell you how it grieves me 
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to find you in this state. Would to Ged that I couid contribute 
in any way to your relief and recovery! You should then see 
what sacrifices my gratitude would cheerfully make for you.” 

Duhan was sinking rapidly but his fevered eyes still could 
recognize his beloved pupil. In an almost inaudible voice he 
murmured: “To see Your Majesty once more is the greatest 
consolation that I could have. Now I shall die easier for it is 
all over with me!” 

He made a sudden movement as if to seize Frederick’s hand 
to kiss it. But the latter could not endure the thought of t. 
He protested. Tears welled up in his eyes and rising suddenly 
with a cry of grief that he could no longer suppress, he ex- 
claimed: “No! J cannot bear it any longer!” And he rushed out 
of the room. 


Wi 


Outside, the multitudes still raged in their celebration of the 
King’s triumphant return. They milled around the palace 
screaming their adulation: “Long live Frederick the Great!” 

The miktary bands interminably shrilled the “Hohenfried- 
berg March” and drunken laughter and ribaldry filled the air. 

But the cause for all this frenzied merrymaking alone of all 
people remained sad and distant and distracted. Duhan was 
dying! Did anything else matter? 

What about Frederick’s great triumph over the Emperor and 
the House of Hapsburg? What about Prussia’s ascendency in 
the space of five years from a third-class power to the dominant 
political and military position in Europe, the immediate result 
of his daring and genius? What about the immortality and 
glory he had covered himself with in his life of a warrior hero? 

“Long live Frederick the Great!” roared the great throngs 
like the waves on a stormy sea. 

What did it all matter? Duhan was dying! 

Vanity of vanities, says the Preacher, indeed all is vanity and 
a weariness to the soul. 
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Now Frederick needs must enter again into the isolation of 
his soul for refuge from the world. Like wayfaring pilgrims 
on the road to some distant shrine, he and his friends had met 
and for a brief space journeyed together, finding strength and 
solace in the community of their spirits, in the unity of their 
strivings. One by one the weary pilgrims dropped by the road- 
side. It was not fated that they reach the blessed shrine at the 
same time. Yet Frederick must take again his pilgrim’s staft 
in hand and resume his journey, alone. Will he ever reach his 
shrine? Who can tell? Have men a predestined goal? 

Through the roar of the cheering multitude, sounding so 
blurred and distant now to his grief-stricken consciousness, 
through the blaze of his power and pride and glory veiled by 
the film of his tears shed for a dying friend, Frederick perceives 
the tragic face of his soul looking deep into his eyes. Alone— 
all alone! He is afraid of the living, he is afraid of the dead. 

“Now I am afraid of Berlin, Potsdam, Charlottenburg. I am 
afraid of all the places which recall sad memories of my friends 
whom I have lost forever.” 

Once again darkness entwines itself about his soul like a 
winding-sheet. 


CHAPTER NINE 
THe War Hounp Licxs His Sores 


J 


Wruart had the second Silesian war accomplished in a prac- 
tical sense? Little enough, admitted Frederick honestly. “If 
things are estimated according to their real value, this war 
caused in some measure a uscless shedding of blood and the suc- 
cessive victories served only to secure to Prussia the possession 
of Silesia.” 

And the fruits of victory, did they taste as sweet? Frederick 
made a wry face. Evidently the fruit tasted sour in his mouth. 
Victor and vanquished alike were in the same leaky boat and 
had to exert every resource to keep from capsizing. The victor 
was so weakened from his wounds that he had no strength to 
crow over his triumph. “I am doing as the dogs do who have 
fought bitterly till they are down: I sit licking my sores. I 
notice most European powers are doing likewise.” 

A sorry comfort that. But something had to be done. His 
victory had been bought dearly, had turned every nation of 
Europe into a suspicious, snarling enemy, waiting only for the 
opportunity to knife him in the back. Frederick never believed 
in deluding himself: “We have drawn upon ourselves the envy 
of Europe by the acquisition of Silesia. It has put ail our neigh- 
bors on the alert. There is none who does not distrust us.” 

Under such circumstances one must be prepared for eventuali- 
ties. There was no time to delay. The threat of war hung over 
his head like the sword of Damocles. The restraining hair was 
bound to snap at any moment and plunge him into a new cata- 
clysm. It was a false peace, he knew, that he had signed with 
the Emperor. At the first opnortunity the pious Hapsburgs 
were sure to declare the Dresden convention null and void and 
then calling upon the Lord to witness the justification of their 
act try to make short shrift of him on the battlefield. Oh no! 
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he would not blame His Imperial Majesty in the least. ‘Those 
were the rules of the game. Just the same he proposed to play 
the game a little better than the king of kings. Frederick flat- 
tered himself with the belief chat he knew how: “I have seen 
small states able to maintain themselves against the greatest 
monarchies when these states possessed industry and great order 
in their affairs.” 

The improvement and increase of the Prussian army and the 
economic reconstruction of his domains were therefore the um- 
mediate objectives he set himself to attain in order to ward off 
threatening disaster. The Prussian standing army numbering 
already 135,000 was now to be increased to 150,000. Maneuvers 
were to be more frequent and a stricter discipline was to be 
preserved: 


Military discipline [Frederick writes] makes the troops absolutely 
obedient. It makes blindly obedient the soldier to his officer, the 
officer to his colonel, the colonel to his general and the general to 
the commander-in-chief. A soldier who murmurs against a non- 
commissioned offcer or who draws his weapons against him and an 
oficer who draws his weapon against his commander must be pun- 
ished with death, for no clemency is possible toward those who vio- 
late the rules of discipline. Insubordination supplies a dangerous 
example. The slightest loosening of the bonds of discipline would 
create a spirit of lawlessness and of mutiny and would force the 
commanders to obey their men. Therefore the colonels and generals 
are given a despotic power over their regiments. 

The commanders must be responsible to the sovereign with their 
lives for the obedience of their men. Hence a ruler is certain that 
his orders will be carried out. Strict discipline makes the troups 
so accustomed to absolute obedience that they no longer know how 
to disobey. They will neither grumble, nar argue, nor complain. 
They will do what they are told, act according to orders, expose 
themselves to the greatest dangers and go to their death at the word 
of command. They will follow their officers and perform deeds of 
marvelous valor. 

Discipline fils and regulates the lives of the soldiers, prevents 
them from using violence, stealing, drinking and gambling and 
causes them to return to their quarters at the appointed time. Thus 
discipline will be better observed among soldiers in the army than 
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among monks in a monastery. Absolute subordination through all 
grades makes the whole army dependent upon the will of a single 
man, the ruler, and if he is a skiilful general he need only give his 
orders, for he can be certain that they will be carried out with 
exactitude. 


Thus, for the first time in history, Frederick conceived 
and enunciated the monstrous philosophy of the military ma- 
chine which seeks to regiment men into automata of motion, 
thought and feeling and to crush in them every vestige of in- 
dividuality and free will, that the ruler or the state may achieve 
its purpose of violence with the utmost thoroughness and econ- 
omy of energy and expense. 

Perhaps Frederick’s passion to turn society into a perfectly 
functioning machine to work for his interests with a minimum 
of skulking and protest from the underdog and a maximum of 
profit explains in part his tolerance of all religions, sects and 
churches in his kingdom. He looked upon religion as an in- 
dispensable aid to his rule. It acted as an opiate and as a sooth- 
ing agent upon the downtrodden masses. By the promise of 
reward in the afterlife it induced the wretches to be content with 
their feudal villeinage and exploitation by the church, the nobles 
and the King. Religion, declares Frederick cynically, is an ex- 
cellene disciplinarian of the canazlle. If it prevents it from grow- 
ing toward the light it certainly lifts it from the bestiality of its 
eXistence and from its meanness. It deters it from murder, theft 
and the exercise of its unbridled passions. It teaches it docile 
submission to the powers that be and discourages revolt. 

To continue and extend the myth that his father had reached 
by a stroke of creative imagination—that all Prussians, includ- 
ing its ruling Prince, were burt the servants of the King of Prus- 
sia—Frederick pacificaliy threw in the additional sop to his 
humanitarian ideals by declaring even the King of Prussia to 
be subservient to a still more sacred entity than himself—the 
State. It was upon this hypocritical piece of casuistry that the 
despotic idol of the later-day German superstition—the Stace 
with its unlimited opportunities for oppression and exploitation 
——was founded. It was this which one hundred years Jater made 
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the former anarchist devotee Richard Wagner uphold the neces- 
sity of the masses to worship and serve the State in its anthro- 
pomorphic deity and symbolization: the King, in order that they 
might rise above themselves by identification with an ennobling 


ideal. 


II 


“Tt is not necessary that I should live but it is necessary that 
I should act,” the hero with the will to power proudly affirms. 
And scarcely has he ceased mourning over the death of his be- 
loved Duhan when leoninely he plunges into work. Work! 
Can Frederick's herculean labors be called that? Slavery rather. 
For even in a greater measure than his father was Frederick 
possessed of a passion for work. ‘There were not sufficient 
hours in the day to satisfy his inordinate craving for activity. 
In the summer he now arose at three and in winter at four 
in the morning. He not only lashed himself into a fever of 
doing but stampeded his secretaries, his ministers, his officials, 
his officers into a periect frenzy of work. He alone held the 
strings of governmeni, for his belief in human probity was 
starkly devoid of sentimentality. His distrust of others exceeded 
“Jupiter's.” That is why he insisted on doing everything him- 
self, from leading his army in person to answering with his own 
hand the most trifling routine correspondence. Ample to him- 
self were his reasons: 


In such a state as Prussia it is absolutely necessary for the King 
to attend to his affairs alone. If he is clever he will support public 
interests which after all are his own. A minister, on the other hand, 
has other interests at heart as soon as his own advantage is involved. 
He assigns posts to his own followers instead of promoting worthy 
individuals and he seeks to maintain his own position through a 
chain of dependents, 


This state of human untrustworthiness, insists Frederick, 
makes it necessary for the farsighted monarch: 
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...to care for the internal affairs of his state alone. It is even 
more important for him to administer foreign policies by himself. 
He must conclude his treaties to his own advantage. He must make 
his plans and decisions by himself, particularly in serious and diff- 
cult situations. 


Let but one take notice of the chaotic state of affairs in coun- 
tries where ministers conduct their governments—in France, for 
instance, where there are four ministers conducting the depart- 
ments of finance, foreign affairs, war and navy. ‘That there is 
a close relationship between all of them is patent. But is one 
department governed properly by the needs of the others? 


This is the cause for all the contradictions we find throughout 
French affairs. Jealousy destroys what another has built up. Thus 
there is no system, no plan. Accident rules and everything in France 
becomes the plaything of court intrigue. The British hear about 
everything that happens in Versailles. There are no secrets. 


“To pry into my secrets they must first corrupt me,” smilingly 
mused the sardonic King. And this for the simple reason that 
none of his ministers knew his secrets nor had they any power 
whatsoever. Then what was their function, if any? Perhaps con- 
sciously, perhaps subconsciously, as Frederick sat reading a work 
of Tacitus one day, he answered this question for us, by scrawl- 
ing on the margin of one of its pages his crafty philosophy of 
getting on in the world. 


No ministers at home but clerks. No ambassadors abroad but 
spies, Form alliances only to sow animosities. Kindle and prolong 
war between my neighbors, Always promise help and never send it. 


Ill 


When President Maupertuis of the Academy of Sciences re- 
quested Frederick for funds to create a chair in astronomy, the 
latter threw up his expressive hands in horror. 

“The King is as poor as a church mouse,” sarcastically com- 
mented the painfully impressed scientist. “He is establishing a 
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large number of agricultural settlements. When they have been 
provided for, he will think about the astronomers.” 

The Oberkuratorium of the Universities received a similar 
rebuke when it clamored for more money to establish a num- 
ber of new professorships. Moncy! Who ever heard of such 
an outrage before? 

Did the learned stuffed owls imagine for one moment that 
he was a mint? If they really wished to know what was the 
matter he would speak right out in meeting: “You really have 
too many professors. You should engage fewer but more able 
men through whom universities flourish. Pedants and lazy bel- 
lies do more harm than good.” 

Frederick’s consistent policy of severe economy was carried 
out with the single intention of increasing the wealth of his 
domains in order that he might possess greater material re- 
sources with which to wage future wars. 

He encouraged agriculture and subsidized industries. Thus 
his paternalistic policy proved successful in that a flood of gold 
began to pour into his coffers. 

The dominant importance of money in the world could 
hardly be overestimated. It was the source of all good and evil 
—more evil than good, thought Frederick. Nevertheless, the 
idealists to the contrary, he would like to have as much of it as 
possible. What, for instance, could one not do with money? 
One could fight successful wars, build beautiful rococo palaces, 
engage the finest musicians, opera singers and dancers, assemble 
a caravan load of ravishing mistresses, provided one had a taste 
for such things, and buy up as bond servants and lackeys a 
whole tribe of philosophers, esthetes and soulful poets, 

To his heirs, therefore, Frederick imparts this bit of ripe wis- 
dom in his “Political Testament”: 


If a country wishes to be happy and respected it is necessary that 
good order in the national finances should be maintained.... 

Prussia has not the riches of Peru, nor wealthy merchants and 
banks, nor all the numerous resources possessed by France, Spain 
and England. However, by means of industry and thrift, Prussia 
may succeed in occupying a worthy place by their side. 
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The most important thing is that carefulness and good order 
should be observed in both income and expenditure. 


His first concern was to increase his population—the potential 
taxpayers and wealth producers—by those methods of coloniza- 
tion which were being practiced with such huge success by 
England and France in the New World across the Atlantic. He 
made tempting offers to the land-hungry peasants of Saxony, 
the Rhineland, Poland, Bohemia and Wiirttemberg to come and 
settle in his domains. They came in droves and were colonized 
on land newly reclaimed. Within the comparatively short period 
of sixteen years Frederick succeeded in increasing the popula- 
tion of Prussia, which in 1740 had been 2,200,000, to more than 
4,000,000. Upward of 250 agricultural settlements were estab- 
lished during this period. In his frequent tours of the country, 
following the businesslike example set by his father, Frederick 
went over his untilled crown lands with the intention of choos- 
ing those which seemed to him hit for agricultural settlements. 

On one of these tours he decided upon a great reclaiming 
project in the broad swamp lands adjacent to Frankfurt-on-the- 
Oder. He set an entire army of soldiers to draining the swamps 
and building dams and commissioned his friend Euler, the 
mathematician, to see the enterprise successfully through, But 
could he trust Euler altogether to carry on the work to his entire 
satisfaction? asked the cantankerously suspicious monarch. Of 
course not! No one was to be trusted! If he, Frederick, did not 
himself see to things, everything was sure to go wrong because 
of those thieves, incompetents and lazy bellies! 

Therefore the King himself was obliged to go over all the 
plans in every detail. He made frequent inspections of the work 
and each time he came numerous compliments were handed all 
around—to the engineers, to the overseers and to the officers in 
charge of the men. Why did the work progress so slowly? 
Faster, faster! stormed the King. Why was so much money 
spent! Where did they think the money was going to come 
from? Cut down on the expenses! he commanded, 

People began to wonder. Had stingy old “Jupiter” come to 
life again in his son? 
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To hasten the work Frederick requisitioned the boats of the 
fishermen on the Oder. The latter were terrified. Humbly they 
came with a petition for the King. Did His Majesty wish to 
take the bread out of their mouths and out of the mouths of 
their wives and babies? 

Frederick was touched, and, as he himself chronicled the inci- 
dent, they fell “at his feet most submissively in deepest woe and 
dejection as a most terrified band fearing the fatal stroke.” 

But as he cynically feared, they wished to wring his heart 
with their abject woe in order to press more money from him. 
Not that he blamed them for it—Oh no, not he! To stop the 
flood of their tears he offered to compensate them with plots 
of the reclaimed land. This penerosity of the King’s filled the 
fishermen with undying gratitude. Such a noble, kind-hearted, 
large-handed King! 

Mephisto laughed! ‘The insect comedy amused him. It de- 
lighted him much to play upon men’s emotions and lusts. In 
this sort of play Frederick was a virtuoso. He succeeded in 
evoking from people the most diabolical effects. By virtue of 
his insight he saw their pitiful weaknesses; by reason of his 
supreme power he could play with them as a cat plays with a 
mouse. To be sure, a diverting comedy! 


CHAPTER TEN 
Mernisto Wa tz 


I 


Tue fever and I—we journey together,” boasts Frederick bit- 
ter in self-mockery. 

What nightmare fatality urges him on to deny in a frenzy 
of action all that his probing mind and perceptive spirit affirm? 
Does not he, of all people, know best that he is constantly de- 
ceiving himself with a lie greater than the totality of all the lies 
of daydreaming romance and wish-fulfillment idealism—the lie 
of a cynicism whose source springs from a poisoned, frustrated 
love? 

The world had begun for him in spiritual darkness and tra- 
vail. He had been the innocent victim of the cruel and coarse 
wills of others who had, with the maniacal hatred of the de- 
praved for the pure in heart, broken his spirit and poisoned his 
faith. Nothing but deceit, self-seeking and betrayal came within 
the range of his experience and observation, and the rare acts 
of loyalty, self-sacrifice and undemonstrative idealism that he 
saw only emphasized for him their brave futility and the need 
for double-dealing. 

Defense! Defense against the world’s aggressions by means 
even more cruel and destructive than its own. Revengel re- 
venge for all its acts of terror and violence perpetrated on his 
soul, 

Around him roars the devouring chaos into which the world 
is flying. Accelerate its speed! gloats Lucifer, the fallen Angel. 
Send it catapulting into the bottomless abyss! It will be merrier 
50. 

“The fever and I—~we journey together.” 

Whereto? 

Into the regions of the damned. 
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What about the humanity he proposed redeeming in his 
Anti-Machiavel? 

“The more I know man the more I like dogs.” 

Lucifer is convulsed with a mirthless laughter and agonizes 
under the pale moon of his unutterable desire. 


II 


The ancient Brandenburg gate leads out of Potsdam into the 
grassy, gently undulating country. On the summit of a low ele- 
vation rests in idyllic tranquillity the mew palace which Fred- 
erick in a resentment of weariness with the world had built for 
himself. He had named it in irony Sans Souci with his eyes 
fixed yearningly upon the grave—“only when I am there shall 
] be free from care.” 

Sans Souci is a long one-story structure, ornately rococo and 
neo-Greek, Six noble garden terraces and a vineyard are built 
about it, lending it a reposeful and habitable air. None of your 
pomp and grandeur of palaces but the villa of a man who would 
be at peace with himself and che world. Caryatids ieer gently 
at one from all the pilasters, and the musical gurgle of fountains 
sounds drowsily on a summer day. 

One enters the house through an open colonnade of exquisite 
taste which leads into a small marble hall topped by a cupola 
that is supported by graceful columns. The floors are done in 
delightful mosaic, and flowers bloom luxuriantly on it in stony 
ardor. The apartments are decorated and furnished in the 
charming, effeminate manner of Versailles and Paris. Elegance 
and simplicity combine to give it a most ingratiating air. It is 
the ideal sanctuary for an artist, a bon vivant and a philosopher, 
in which to dream his dreams, reflect on the ways of men and 
enjoy the fullness of the good life. 

Before the villa lies the pleasure garden. The trees, imported 
from France, are whimsically shaped into the forms of sausages 
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and men. Beyond the garden stretches the park, wooded, mys- 
terious, silent and full of nature’s dreamy whisperings. There, 
in sylvan retreat, Pan plays on his reed and wood nymphs, dry- 
ads and satyrs retell the golden tales of ancient Greece. 

When this park was first laid out, Frederick and his archi- 
tect Knobelsdorf were considerably annoyed because the main 
approach from it to the villa which they had designed to be in 
a straight line could not be constructed except at an angle. This 
was due to the obstinacy of a sentimental widow, who refused 
to sell her house and her land to the King for love or money. 

All persuasion and monetary temptation seemed unavailing. 
Frederick was at his wits’ end. He discussed the matter at table 
with his friends. They racked their brains for a means of con- 
verting the pigheaded widow to reason. Rottenburg, the for- 
mer French ambassador, now drawn into the Sans Souci circle, 
upbraided Frederick for permitting a widow and a commoner 
to cause him so much vexation. Was he not King? Did he not 
have the right to seize the woman's land by his power of con- 
fiscation as sovereign? In his opinion if His Majesty paid her 
three times its estimated value or gave her elsewhere a better 
house to live in he was entitled to take her land from her by 
force. 

D’Argens, fe divin marguts, as Frederick called him, here- 
upon interrupted Rottenburg with a sarcastic exclamation of 
astonishment. His eyes blazed angrily. As a libertarian and 
champion of the oppressed he was determined to defend the 
helpless woman against the possible aggressions of the all-power- 
ful King. Did Frederick intend then to assume the insupport- 
able réle of King Ahab when he coveted Naboth’s vineyard? 
He asked: If the King had a righe to seize the widow's house 
and Jand, by following this principle consistently would he not 
have the right as well to Jay violent hands on her daughter and 
possess himself of her, provided he compensated her mother 
with filthy lucre? 

Frederick looked distressed. Waving his hand with mpa- 
tience at Rottenburg, who was about to answer d’Argens, he 
snapped: “D’Argens is right!” 
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Il 

Frederick humorously called his Arcadian retreat “Abbaye de 
Sans Souci,” and his circle of savants, literati and artists were the 
“monastic brothers.” ‘Together they formed the exclusive hier- 
archy of “the Church.” And the high function of the Church 
was “declaring holy all that was condemned by Rome and im- 
pious all that Rome enjoined.” 

Frére Frédéric was the abbot and Sceur Guillemette (Wil- 
helmine) was the abbess although she paid but rare visits to 
the Abbaye. 

The “monastic brothers” were as strange a crew as the world 
had ever seen. Of the Rheinsberg “knights” there were leit only 
the old clown Péllnitz, Knobelsdorf the architect, Bielefeld, the 
“Swan of Padua” Algarotti, the Grauns, P. E. Bach, Quantz 
and the Benda brothers. But Frederick’s faith in Algarotti had 
recently been considerably damaged. He saw through his trans- 
parent pretense of sincerity and devoted friendship and with 
a mellow attempt at forgiveness pronounced him nothing but a 
“fickle, fluttering butterfly.” 

The “Swan's” flattery nauseated him. He saw no reason why 
he should not tell him so. “You have the same complaisance 
for my work which the cardinals of Rome display for the Pope,” 
he wrote him banteringly. 

Among the “brothers” was President Maupertuis of the 
Academy, who pompously ruled the intellectual life of Prussia; 
Hanbury Williams, a dry wit of Walpole’s coterie who was the 
new English ambassador; Baculard d’Arnaud, a young poetic 
prodigy from Paris, who had been recommended to Frederick 
by Voltaire; George Keith and his younger brother James, whe 
after an unsuccessful uprising to restore the Stuarts to the Scot- 
tish throne, fied for refuge to Prussia; and d’Arget, a young 
French diplomat who served as his literary secretary. 

Then there was the Abbé Bastiani, a learned but dyspeptic 
man who never was seen to smile. The son of a poor Venetian 
tailor, he had ied a life of cruel privation, having at one time 
heen forced to eat grass to keep from starving. This explains 
his absurdly grave demeanor which was primarily what attracted 
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Frederick to him. The abbé afforded Frederick great amuse- 
ment. 

Frederick had come to know him in Breslau where he was the 
witty Cardinal Zinzendorf’s secretary. But unlike the Cardinal 
he was utterly devoid of a sense of humor and took Frederick’s 
chafing in a very tragic manner, The royal cynic suspected him 
of being devoured by a great secret ambition to rise high in the 
church and subsequently upon this discovery gave him no peace 
but bombarded him with his cruel barbed shafts until the abbé 
was in despair. Christian meekness forbade Bastiani to enter- 
tain worldly ambition and he coujd not find any answer in Holy 
Writ to all of Frederick’s sarcastic sallies. 

One day at table Frederick fastened upon him like a leech 
and mercilessly flayed him with his polite derision. 


Freperick [demoniacally ingratiating and friendly]: A man of 
your merit and talents cannot possibly remain where you are. You 
must rise higher. You are sure to attain a prelacy, then a cardinal’s 
hat and even the tiara. [Piteously] But then, what will become of 
me? | Suspictously] I dare say you will refuse me your blessing 
and I shall not be admitted to kiss upon my knees your holy slipper. 
[Now angrily| Should anyone mention me I can almost hear you 
answering with warm indignation: “What! That impious heretic, 
that ump of heli! Cursed be he and damned! Let me never hear 
of him again!” 

Bastian [protesting vehemently]: Ah! Sirel 

[But Frepenicx Aas lashed himself into a perfect mock fury and 
i invincible in Ais eloquence. Nothing can stop the flow of his 
words. | 

Freperick: When at length you are Pope, as it is sure you will 
be, let me know beforehand what reception I may expect if [| come 
to Rome. When I appear before Your Holiness, what will you say? 

Bastiani [exasperated and defiant]: Sue, I will say: “Oh mighty 
caple, cover me with thy wings but save me from thy beak!” 


Frederick doubled up with laughter. No one enjoyed a clever 
piece of repartee better than he, even if it were turned against 
him, 

The contempt with which Frederick treated the greedy and 
ambitious clergy is no better illustrated than by the following 
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sarcastic letter which he penned in his own hand to a Berlin 
clergyman in answer to a petition for a raise in salary: 


PoTspAM, SEPTEMBER 29, 1747. 


..-] must therefore tell you that you would do better were you 
to direct your wishes to heaven than to fill your heart so completely 
with earthly matters, for it is a thoroughly improper thing for a 
clergyman. Recollect that the apostles used to walk barefoot and 
had no incomes. 


IV 


Life at Sans Souci was one eternal round of intellectual and 
musical orgies with diverting intermezzi offered by Frederick 
in his malicious cat-and-mouse play with the “monastic 
brothers.” No one was spared. Few could hold their own 
against the outpourings of his vitriolic tongue. If his jibes cut 
deep, one only laughed. Frederick was King, to be sure. He 
knew that this was the cause for their honeyed bonhomie and 
outward submission, but inwardly they hated him and fumed 
against his despotic power. 

It was devastatingly funny to him. Frederick laughed sar- 
donically with a musing glint in his penetrating gray eyes. 

“The King has more wit and humor than I could possibly 
describe,” wrote the enchanted James Keith to a friend one week 
after his arrival at Sans Souci. But he failed to mention that 
the King’s despotic nature was making life unbearable for the 
“brothers.” Philipp Emanuel Bach, who with an artist’s unfor- 
giving sensitiveness nourished a rankling feeling of bitterness 
toward Frederick for honoring Quantz and Graun more than 
himself, could not resist the temptation of flinging a stinging 
jibe at him one day at table. He proposed a riddle to the com- 
pany: “Messieurs, what is the most powerful animal in the Prus- 
sian dominions?” Frederick did not know. Nor did the others. 
“Madame Quantz’s lapdog,” triumphantly answered the great 
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clavicenist looking with polite but mocking air at Frederick and 
at Quantz. “Such is its power that Madame Quantz herself is 
afraid of it. Quantz is afraid of Madame Quantz, and Fred- 
erick, the greatest monarch in the world, is afraid of Quantz.” 
Frederick laughed heartily. This was not the only time that 
his artists, like the proverbial worm, turned on him because of 
his arbitrary ways. Kapelilmeister Graun, big, stout and grave, 
behaved like a long-suffering Christian martyr and swallowed 
with meekness ali of the indignities his domineering master 
heaped upon him until one day at the rehearsal of one of his 
operas. Frederick had been listening with evident displeasure to 
passages in the music until finally he interrupted Graun’s con- 
ducting and called for the score. He struck out several pages. 


Frepenick [drawlingly addressing himself to the indignant com- 
poser]: All that I have struck out must be altered. It is not worthy 
of you and does not please me. 

Graun [pale and determined}: I am very sorry for that but I 
shall not alter a note, for the general rehearsal is to be the day after 
tomorrow and there is not time to study anything new. [Signsfi- 
cantly] Besides, I have a still more weighty reason which Your 
Majesty shall hear when you are more graciously disposed. 

Faenerick [zpologetically|: Graun, 1 am not ungracious to you. 
I never was, so tell me your reason at once. 

Graun [frercely cramming his score iusto Ais pocket]: Well then, 
Tam King of that! 

Freverick [laeghing appreciatively]: You are right. Let every- 
thing remain as it is. 


V 


It was on a late Sunday afternoon in May, 1747. The sun 
shone warmly through the open doors of the music room which 
overlooked the garden now radiant with the vivid verdure of 
the springtime. Frederick entered the room carrying manuscript 
music under his arm. Genially he shook hands with all the 
musicians and his friends after which he proceeded to distribute 
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the parts and laid them before each player upon his desk. Then 
he took up his flute and, in his characteristic manner throwing 
his head back slightly to the right, began to improvise for fifteen 
minutes, as was usual with him before every concert. 

Frederick’s playing must indeed have been extraordinary. 
Reichardt the composer testified: “Ihe King played an adagio 
with such depth of feeling and with such noble simplicity and 
truth that one could seldom listen to it without weeping.” 

Dr. Burney the famous English traveler and musical chron- 
icler, after listening to Frederick play on his flute at Sans Souci 
was filled with great admiration: “The King’s flute playing sur- 
passes anything I ever heard among amateurs and in many re- 
spects even among professional flutists.” 

The concert began. Frederick played a sonata of his own 
composition, the string orchestra accompanying him softly. No 
sooner had he finished than a lackey approached him and whis- 
pered something in his ear. Frederick started with pleasure and 
surprise and made a brief reply. Then a stranger was ushered 
into the room. He advanced lumberingly and ill at ease, a stocky 
figure with a large finely modeled head and that intense inward- 
gazing expression in the eyes which unmistakably reveals the 
luminous spirit. Upon the sight of him, Philipp Emanuel Bach 
arose with great excitement from the harpsichord where he was 
seated and threw himself joyfully upon his neck. It was his 
dearly beloved iather, the good cantor of the Thomas Kirche in 
Leipzig. 

It is an ironic fact that that supreme genius Johann Sebastian 
Bach, whose musical works are the purest and most lofty ex- 
pression of man’s hunger for beauty, should have been regarded 
by the usually discerning Frederick and his contemporaries prin- 
cipally as a brilliant improviser and virtuoso on the organ and 
clavichord. It took one hundred years after his death before 
Felix Mendeissohn and Goethe’s friend Zelter established his 
true position in musical art. 

Frederick wished to convince himself of the celebrated Thu- 
ringian composer's talents in contrapuntal improvisation. So he 
sat down at the clavichord and played this original theme: 
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Lach took up the theme and began to improvise a fugue on 
it. Sonorously and with the authority of genius there unfolded 
under the spell of his fleet sensitive fingers an intricate pattern 
of extraordinary beauty, logic and clarity, winging its enchanted 
way to those regions of the spirit toward which the pure of heart 
Suspire. 

Open-mouthed, Frederick and his fellow musicians listened. 
Never had they heard the like of it and they marveled greatly. 
Was this a mere man or a miracle from heaven? For a whole 
hour Bach continued his improvisations on the one theme given 
him by Frederick. He improvised on it in four-, five- and six- 
part fugues until Frederick’s senses fairly reeled with the sur- 
passing magic of it all. 

The following day Bach played for Frederick on the organ in 
the Church of the Holy Ghost. His playing on that instrument 
astonished the latter even more. Frederick always insisted that 
Bach’s visit was one of the most unforgettable and richest 
experiences of his life. 

When Bach returned to the modest routine of his Leipzig 
duties he sat down to write a group of fugues and canons on 
Frederick’s now immortal theme. These he called “A Musical 
Offering” which he sent to Frederick in dedication. 

About Frederick’s adagio playing on the flute Bach expressed 
himself as being touched by its pathos, that it was profound 
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and intense and vibrant, testifying to a refined and artistic sensi- 


bility. 


VI 


*A man who devotes all his time to science and lives without 
friends is an educated werewolf,” remarked Frederick one day 
at Sans Souci. “In my opinion friendship is a necessary ingredi- 
ent of our happiness.” 

But Frederick could not feel any more that pure emotion of 
friendship which in his earlier years he had displayed for Borcke, 
Katte, Jordan, Keyserling and Voltaire. The milk of human 
kindness had curdled in his breast because of his disillusioning 
experiences. His faith in mankind was tarnished and its grip 
on his soul loosened by his intellectual cynicism. Whatever de- 
votion and regard he felt for his intimates was marred by a cer- 
tain distrust and an outer display of arch mockery which did not 
tend to encourage mutwal love. Perhaps he had ample reason 
to act so, for with the death of Keyserling, Jordan and Duhan 
no disinterested friend remained. If his circle in Sans Souci 
abounded in choice minds and spirits, Frederick well knew that 
it was not all for sheer love of him but because it was to their 
material advantage. Needless to say, this thought was no source 
of elation to him. 

Thus, for example, he had no illusions about the French envoy 
Valori’s friendship for him, and catlike he watched him ma- 
neuver to obtain confidential information about matters of state 
from him and his ministers. One day, with the most disarm- 
ingly sincere smile imaginable, he said to Valori: “You are a 
worthy man and a man of superior understanding. But in the 
post of ambassador you are yet a novice. I will therefore give 
you a piece of advice: If you have anything to negotiate apply 
direct to me. My people will deceive you—that is what I pay 
them for. I wish you well and therefore desire that your court 
may have reason to be satisfied with you.” 

What Frederick was ready to reveal to him was hardly worth 
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mentioning. As the canny Scot James Keith remarked: “After 
a long stay here [Sans Souci} I shall know just as much about 
him as he wishes me to know, and his entire Cabinet does not 
know more.” 

Dearer to Frederick than human beings were his greyhounds. 
How he loved them! There was not one dainty or comfort in 
which he did not indulge them. They sprawled over his fragile, 
expensive sofas and chairs and gnawed the damask covers and 
furniture to tatters. Rigidly economical as he was, Frederick 
suffered all this with impunity. When someone remonstrated 
with him about it he shrugged his shoulders. “My dogs destroy 
my chairs but how can I help it! If I were to have them mended 
today they would be as bad again tomorrow, so I suppose I 
must even put up with the inconvenience.” Then, with an ex- 
pression of slyness: “After all a Marquise de la Pompadour 
would cost me a great deal more and would not be either so 
fond or so faithful.” 

Frederick displayed reverent tenderness for his dogs. When 
they died he had them buried near the site for the grave he had 
chosen for himself on the sixth and upper garden terrace. 

When his favorite greyhound Biche died, he was disconsolate 
and mourned over her as if she had been some dear human be- 
ing whom he had lost forever. The illness of Mene distressed 
him greatly. Frederick’s contempt for doctors was exceedingly 
comical. He wrote to his reader Fredersdorf: “Poor Biche 
could not possibly recover because she had ten doctors about 
her. Mene shall not take anything but skimmed milk and not 
a doctor of them all shall touch her.” 

The pent-up love and tenderness innate in all human beings, 
whatever their professions of cynicism, must be liberated some- 
how no matter how devious or disguised its mode of expression. 


Vil 


Frederick’s intimacy with d’Argens had begun in December, 
1741, when recommended by Jordan he arrived in Berlin in the 
train of the Dowager Duchess of Wirttemberg. Le divin mar- 
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guis had come penniless and without a home in search of his 
bread and butter. His father, the procureur-général of the parlia- 
ment of Provence, had disinherited him because of his atheism 
and his general disregard for arid respectability. And so he wan- 
dered into Holland living on his wits and on his charming verse, 
which is as much as saying that he was at the point of dying 
from starvation. His Letires Juives upon its publication gained 
for him considerable fame and drew to him the enthusiastic 
attention of Jordan, who had said to Frederick in so many 
words: This man and his wit are indispensable to the air of 
savoir faire San Souci demands. 

D'Argens came to San Souci as into a feathered nest made 
secure and comfortable for him. The indigent Httérateur at last 
had found a hospitable pillow upon which to Jay his poetic but 
weary head. Frederick gave him the golden key of a cham- 
berlain and appointed him a co-director of the Academy of 
sciences. 

But d’Argens was afflicted with an annoying hypochondria. 
As Frederick had once remarked: Had Moliére known him he 
would have rewritten his “Malade Imaginaire,” for “the divine 
marquis” believed that he suffered from more illnesses than 
“Hippocrates, Galen or ‘Escujapius ever cured.” Sage that he 
was, this obsession could not be reasoned away and so Frederick 
making the best of a bad bargain decided to humor him and to 
derive the greatest amount of entertainment from his antics. 

Once even d’Argens with mutual shedding of tears bade fond 
farewell to Frederick and the “monastic brothers” and left home 
for his beloved France, to die from an obscure but fatal disease, 
Frederick wrote him a mournful letter of adieu: 


I suppose | must make up my mind not to see you again in this 
world, so I shall meet you in the valley of Jehoshaphat where I 
shall give you the paintings of “Sans Souci” for which your heart 
has been yearning for so long and where we can finish reading 
Tacitus and where I shall have an opportunity of expressing to 
you my admiration for all your diseases... . 


Hypochondriac that he was, d’Argens nevertheless at the ro- 
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mantic age of sixty carried on a violent flirtation with Made- 
moiselle Cochois, an actress of the French troup in Berlin. All 
along he had been holding forth in tirade against the grotesque- 
ness and folly of love and marriage, and Frederick and all the 
“monks” of the Abbaye had applauded with gusto. Theirs 
was a man’s world, and woman the evil temptress, the cow of 
Bashan, was anathema. One can imagine, therefore, the aston- 
ishment and amusement the cid sage’s capirulation te the young 
French actress occasioned among the brethren. 

Frederick declared openly his great displeasure, and d’Argens 
for fear of antagonizing him married the seductive Cochois in 
secret. When the former discovered the perfidy he was driven 
to great wrath. The old ass! Pfui! And he called himself a sage 
too! At his age to marry a young woman! Never, never would 
he forgive the dastardly deed, he vowed. D’Argens looked 
crushed and cresifallen but nevertheless found consolation in the 
arms of his enchantress. 

A short while before his marriage Mademoiselle Cochois had 
with her own fair hands made for him a magnificent dressing 
gown out of a flamboyant robe she usually wore on the stage 
in the rdles of a queen. D'Argens was delighted as a child 
with it and arraying himself in it, paraded up and down his 
apartment studying with rapture the reflection of himself in all 
the mirrors. The happy lover occupied rooms directly below 
those of Frederick, and so loath was he to remove his beloved 
dressing gown, even for a moment, that when summoned by 
Frederick to appear above, he sent back word that he was too 
ill to leave his bed. 

Now the lurid ghost of the Tabaks Kollegium is conjured 
up by Frederick. What perverse desire induces him to reénact 
the revolting practical jokes his father so delighted in and which 
in his childhood and boyhood years had filled him with such 
horror? Was it the compulsion of some hereditary sadistic 
mania of an unconscious taste for cruelty that he had acquired 
during the most impressionable years of his life and which de- 
spite all his brilliant rationalizations he was powerless to curb? 


He had been duly informed by his intellectual sycophants of 
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the strange goings on in d’Argens’ apartment and he was most 
eager to play a diverting prank upon the wretch. As d’Argens 
a little later was standing before a full-length mirror admiring 
himself he heard a terrific noise in the corridor to the jangling 
accompaniment of a bell. He then sent his trusted valet La 
Pierre to find out the cause for the commotion and the valet 
returned in haste to inform his master that a procession of holy 
fathers was heading his way. 

D’Argens remembered that he was supposed to be ill and as 
there was no time Jeft for him to take off his gown he tumbled 
dressed as he was into bed and assumed a dying expression, 
groaning piteously. 

Solemnly the procession filed into the room. Heading it came 
Frederick dressed as a priest and tolling a bell. The “monastic 
brothers” were also in cassocks and chanting mournfully in 
classic Latin. They formed a semicircle about the bed of the 
supposedly dying man. Stepping into its center Frederick began 
piously to intone as follows: 


Like an affectionate mother, full of solicirude for her faithful 
children, is Holy Church. I come to you in her blessed name to 
offer you strength and consolation in your last hour on earth, I 
therefore exhort you to be resigned and to seek your salvation in 
our Lord jesus Christ, Amen! [Turning down the bed clothes 
Frederick now gives d’Argens divine unction by pouring a whole 
bottle of evil-smelling oi) on his elegant dressing gown, thus irrevo- 
cably ruining it. The “dying” man groans. This time his distress 
is truly genuine, But Frederick, taking on religious verve as he 
proceeds, relentlessly continues the comic ritual] O my dying 
brother, I assure you by the blood of the lamb that this symbol of 
divine grace, even if you have ever so little of the gift of grace, 
will give you the courage necessary for you to pass like a Christian 
from this vale of tears to blessed Paradise. Amen! 


Then with the same solemn faces and mournful looks, Fred- 
erick and the “brothers” bid d’Argens farewell forever, and re- 
forming themselves in procession they march with slow and 
dignified steps out of the room, Frederick tolling his beil. 

The royal mummer, a superb actor, never so much as smiled 
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during the uproariously funny proceedings, and out of deference 
to him the rest stifled their laughter and looked pious and 
funereal. 

It is paradoxical indeed to observe that the most absurd and 
unphilosophical people in the world are the professional phi- 
losophers and sages. Voltaire hailed d’Argens as a sage and 
philosopher. But both in their conduct were as far removed 
from a truly philosophical attitude toward themselves and the 
world as—a Patagonian savage. 

Péllnitz, sly old beggar, relates how once when at 11 a. m. 
he went to fetch d’Argens, because both had an engagement to 
eat with the King, he found fe divin marquis still dawdling in 
bed. Was he illPp—Péllnitz asked him chaffingly. D’Argens 
worked himself into a temper and abused his valet La Pierre 
roundly for having failed to warn him that it was time to dress. 
La Pierre, however, was no mere flunkey. Besides intelligence 
he had character and a healthy amount of self-esteem. He re- 
torted with equal heat: “Surely you might have looked at your 
watch! J have my work to attend to and I don't know what 
else you have to do. Must I tell you everything just like a 
little child?” 

In answer to this rebuke d’Argens leaped out of bed, snatched 
a billet of wood near the hearth and running at his valet raised 
his arm to strike him. But La Pierre with a cold sneer on his 
face stood his ground and crossing his arms over his breast 
jeered ironically: “There! That’s what they call a philosopher! 
Come on, sir, punish me for your own faults, and repay my zeal 
and fidelity by knocking me on the head. That will do great 
hener to philosophy!” 

Péllnitz doubled up with laughter, so comical was the contrast 
between the apoplectic-looking philosopher and the lofty Socratic 
calm of his valet. 


VU 


Frederick’s practical joking on d’Argens resulted only in furi- 
ous quarrels between the two philosophers. Invariably these 
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gusts of temperament ended in new and volubly fervent treaties 
of peace, Frederick having perversely pretended anger only to 
stimulate the choler in the unsuspecting d’Argens until the latter 
reached the end of his tether. Then Frederick became concilia- 
tory and with honeyed words stroked the infuriated marquis’ 
fur the right way until he purred with pleasure. 

It gave Frederick an indescribable pleasure to play with other 
people’s feelings. And when finally he tired of his teasing or 
had gotten the best of his adversary he would good-naturedly 
make advances and patch up a peace that never was enduring. 
For the imp in him was irrepressible and demanded its scape- 
goat. 

In 1747 he had acquired a jewel of a foil for his witticisms— 
the eccentric physician and philosopher de la Mettrie of whom 
Voltaire had to say: “. . . the most frank atheist in Europe, but 
gay, agreeable and half mad.” 

It was this unusual combination of virtues and vices that 
made him such an attractive companion for Frederick. Except- 
ing Voltaire, he was the one man who could hold his own with 
brilliant repartee against the onslaught of the Prussian King’s 
sarcasms and scorpion playfulness. 

Underneath de la Mettrie’s facetious wit was hidden a pro- 
found and courageous mind. His first work Man as Machine, 
in which he expounded a severely materialistic philosophy of 
life brought down upon him the heavy hand of the Church 
which regarded his atheistic views as inimical to the glory of 
revealed truth. A common hangman burned the work in a 
public square in Paris. He was then forced to flee to Leyden 
in Holland where he lived in direst poverty. When Frederick 
heard of his pitiful condition he was filled with great distress 
and through the offices of Maupertius invited him to come to 
San Souci as his Reader and to accept an appointment in the 
Academy. Besides being in hearty sympathy with many of de 
la Mettrie’s radical ideas, Frederick had heard of his great wit 
and good nature and he wished to have him add to the brilliancy 
of his circle of intellectuals. 
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Unfortunately the atheist de la Mettrie had as little respect 
for “Man as Machine” as for man the child of God. 
In 1751 Pollnitz informed Wilhelmine: 


The doctor de la Mettrie is dead. He had gone to Berlin to cure 
milord Tyrconnel [Irish envoy for France} of bursting a biood- 
vessel, and really did set the minister up again; but he himself has 
succumbed to indigestion, brought on by an immederate enjoyment 
of a truffle pie, Despite the German doctors, he had himself bled 
nine times. As he thought the latter disapproved of bleeding for 
indigestion, he wanted to show them that they were asses. The 
French surgeon Dolichaud wished to give him an emetic but he 
declined it. In a similar case he would himself have prescribed it 
for anyone else. As he fell very ill, he ordered Ellert and that Lie- 
berkuhn whom he so often described as ignoramuses to come. He 
told them that he had come to the end of his Latin and tearfully 
begged them to save his life. But they could do nothing. He died 
acknowledging that he was not quite sure if man was really a 
machine and his conscience, which troubled him but little in health, 
pricked him fearfully at the last moments. He damned his books, 
saying that they were only fit to be burned by the hangman. He 
declared that if he got well he would recant all that he had written 
against religion and breathed out his soul with the name of God, 
of the Virgin Mary and of all the saints on his lips. 


A. pitiful apostasy before death for a rationalist and a cynic, 
most certainly. No one applauded. Only the Church rejoiced. 
An evil sinner had returned to the fold. 

When news of the manner in which the philosopher died 
reached the highly suggestible sage d’Argens, he was “so 
alarmed” that he “took some medicine because he imagined he 
had an attack of indigestion.” 

Voltaire was not at all surprised at the unphilosophical end of 
this philosopher. He knew that de la Mettrie was “the greatest 
gourmand in the world.” As for Frederick, he felt genuinely 
grieved over his death. He had proved such great fun! Now the 
world, minus him, would be so much more dismal a place to 
live in. “All who knew him are mourning his death. He was 
full of fun, a good devil, a good physician, and a very poor 
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writer, but if one left his books unread, one could be satisfied 
with him,” 

What fantastic impracticality! What a delicious madman! A 
medieval saint gone to the shambles in an age of cynicism and 
self-conscious idolatry of the senses. Frederick never tired of 
singing his eccentric virtues: “He was very disinterested and 
was never more happy than when he had no money. He 
would then run naked about his room, smacking his buttocks 
and saying: ‘I have no money! Bravo! I have no money!’ How- 
ever, he was a wretched ” 





IX 


A simple but blunt pastor in a smail village in Pomerania had 
seen fit to compare the King of Prussia to Herod in one of his 
fanciful flights in the pulpit. A short while after he received 
a stern summons from the Supreme Consistory to come to 
Potsdam without delay to answer charges of heresy and igno- 
rance of Holy Writ, With great trembling and apprehension 
the pastor set out on his distant journey. 

Forbidding in the ritualistic dignity of high churchmen, three 
clerically garbed personages sat at the head of a table as the 
bewildered pastor was ushered in by two grenadiers. Incredu- 
ously the provincial stared at a huge volume of Bayle’s Dic- 
tionary of Philosophy which lay on the table in place of a Bible. 

He suddenly became aware of the close scrutiny to which he 
was subjected by a pair of mercilessly penetrating pray eyes. Ic 
was the chief ecclesiastic sitting at the head of the table who 
was staring him out of countenance. The other two “ministers 
of the Lord” leered and winked at him roguishly, With their 
mute signs they seemed to say to him: “Just you wait, my fine 
fellow! Now you are going to get all that is coming to you.” 

The pastor quaked like an aspen. 


THe Curer Eccrestastic [sternly]: Brother! I ask you in the 
name of God, about what Herod did you preach? 
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Tue Pastor [swallowing hard}: About the Herod who killed 
all the little children. 

Tue Crier Eccuesiastic [impatiently}: I asked you whether it 
was Herod the first of that name, for you know there were several 
Herods? 

|The Pastor looks stunned. He can find no answer.] 

Tue Crier Ecciesiastic [garrufousty]: What! Do you presume 
to preach about Herod without knowing anything of his family? 
You are not worthy of the sacred ministry, We forgive you this 
time, however. Remember, you shall be suspended if hereafter you 
ever preach against any person whom you know nothing about. 

[The three ministers of the Consistory sign a pardon.] 

THe Cyrer Eccresiastic [handing the Pastor fis pardon|: We 
are going to Berlin tomorrow. We will speak to our brethren in 
your behalf. Don’t fail ta come to us there. 


Next day when the parson asked for the three clergymen at 
the Consistory in Berlin he was met with gales of laughter. 
He then discovered that his inquisitors of the day before were 
none other than the King of Prussia, the Marquis d’Argens, and 
Baron Péllnitz. 

This is the piquant manner in which Frederick ruled his 
subjects and diverted himself and his companions, For they 
were all being slowly annihilated by boredom, a corroding and 
insidious poison. And they sought surcease from it in hilarious 
pranks and ungodly laughter. It was then, as it is now, de 
rigueur for cynics to be bored to tears. Incessantly they chirped 
about insouciance and gabbled about passion and ecstasy with 
a soullessness and a gilded artificiality that they themselves found 
hard enough to believe sincere. Frederick fled from the presence 
of this fashionable boredom as he would have fled from the 
plague. 

One day, having escaped for a few moments from the tedious 
ecstasy of his tin nightingales, he wandered through the park. 
At last he was alone and could breathe more freely and be him- 
self without fear of boredom. Nearby he saw a gardener busily 
at work. He looked so healthy and uninvolved, with the frag- 
rant smell of earthiness about him! He had a function to per- 
form, a purpose to fulfill. Surely he, a simple man of the soil, 
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was not afflicted with the deadly ennui of the over-civilized 
illuminati of Sans Souci! 

Frederick watched the gardener with a pleasurable admiration 

and a painful envy. Gladly would he have changed places with 


him at the moment if that were only possible. 

So the King of Prussia in the most pleasant of voices said to 
his gardener: “What are you doing?” 

And his gardener heaved a deep sigh and answered: “Some- 
thing to drive away boredom.” 

The King almost shouted, so great was his dismay and dis- 
appointment. “Are you too bored?” he muttered instead and 
heaving a deep sigh walked dejectedly away. 

Was there any use in struggling against a disease that was at 
the core of all life? AW the world seemed to be groaning under 
its burden of purposelessness. 


x 


The chief down of the Sans Souci establishment was Péllnitz, 
sly, covetous and restless Polinitz, lured on by an incorrigible ro- 
manticism and Schlemihl-blundering instinct to engage in the 
most fantastic escapades. At heart a good fellow and a learned 
man besides he could easily fall into profound and philosophical 
moods. At such a time he was a man to be admired and worth 
listening to and Frederick forgot his habitual raillery and treated 
him without condescension as an equal. But no sooner were his 
own pecuniary interests and personality involved, than he de- 
scended to level of a buffoon and a common huckster possessed 
of a thousand tricks of cunning and greed. As a liar he was 
without equal, thus proving an endless source of sardonic amuse- 
ment to Frederick who toyed with him as a cat with a mouse. 

“I would willingly help you but how can 1?” asked Frederick 
helplessly one day, when Péllnitz held the remunerative office of 
master of ceremonies. “You know that I cannot manage every- 
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thing except by dint of economy, the country is so poor? JE 
you were still a Catholic, I could give you some canonry. From 
time to time I have some rather good ones in my nomination 
and you can understand that I would rather give one to you 
than to many others. But you are now Reformed Protestant— 
that is to say, attached to the faith which is unfortunately the 
poorest of all. It offers no possibility of being beneficial to you. 
It is a great pity, and I assure you that I am truly sorry for 
it.” 

The wretched Péllnitz almost tore his hair at these words. 
Just a short while before he had turned from Protestantism to 
the Roman faith upon the malicious urging of Frederick, who 
had dangled before him the bright possibility of marrying a 
young heiress who was Catholic. But the whole affair had 
proven a hoax and ended in a burlesque manner to the despair of 
the old baron and to the amusement of that director of the 
human puppet show: Frederick. Immediately after this inci- 
dent Pollnitz reverted to the Lutheran religion, and swore a 
mighty oath never again to turn apostate upon the lying prom- 
ises of atheist kings. 

However, the temptation of a rich canonry was now once 
more proving too strong for the master of ceremonies’ virtue. 
Could it be possible that Frederick was only making sport of 
him as he did in the case of the Catholic heiress? But no! the 
King appeared the soul of sincerity, so open, so friendly and 
solicitous as if he were his own flesh and blood brother. 

In a panic for fear that the canonry would be snatched by 
some competitor, Péllnitz rushed to a Catholic priest and had 
himself rebaptized that very night. 

Bright and early next morning, Pollnitz came to Frederick 
smiling happily with anticipation and swearing by the Father, 
Son and the Holy Ghost that he was a good Catholic already 
and would His Majesty please appoint him to that canonry he 
spoke to him about the other day! 

Frederick registered the most unutterable amazement and re- 
gret: “I am really dreadfully sorry but this morning I gave 
away the canonry which I spoke to you about. This is a cruel 
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contretemps! But how could I guess that you were so ready 
to change your religion once more? What can I do?” 

The King scratched his head thoughtfully and pondered for 
a moment. Then he brightened up and exclaimed with Joy: 
“Ah! [ remember that I have still a rabbi’s post to give away.” 

And with the utmost persuasion and solicitude he wheedled: 
“Have yourself made a Jew and I will promise ic to you.” 

The insulted and injured Pollnitz shed tears of impotent rage 
and left Frederick in a state bordering on delirium. Then he 
sat down and wrote the cause of his humiliation a stinging letter 
of rebuke and asked for his immediate dismissal from his serv- 
ice. His manhood had been outraged and even he had 
his limits of self-debasement and cringing before a superior 
power. 

Frederick suffered a pang of conscience. Perhaps he had gone 
too far in his practical joking with the old man. He answered 
him somewhat apologetically, yet witheringly: 


PotspaM, Fesruary 27, 1748. 


You have written to me with so much sincerity and frankness 
that you deserve that I reply no less truthfully. Won't you agree, 
without being offended, that you cannot be accused of being too 
wise? Did you indeed think that I ever spoke seriously about your 
change of religion and is it suitable, at sixty years of age, to be 
eccupied with such chimerical plans subject to such toils and incon- 
venicnces? For indeed and even if you had submitted yourse!f 
ofice again to the yoke of Rome, and if I should be inclined to give 
you some commandery could I do so before there were any vacant? 
All the commanders in Silesia are younger than yourself, and more- 
over, could you held them without a lordly expenditure, or, if you 
adhered to the statutes of the Order, without running about on 
long journeys and acting as a novice knight? What a career for 
a praybeard| The pleasure of succeeding, is it worth the trouble of 
trying and can you still hope to overcome the obstacles? Undeceive 
yourself; ridicule would perhaps be the least of the worries you 
would have to undergo. I have never spoken to Rottenburg to give 
you a pension of four hundred crowns and you have doubtless mis- 
understood him. There are none vacant for Catholics in Silesia 
and if you have the commandery of Reichenbach in view, you must 
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not think of it any more. I have disposed of it in favor of Count 
Falkenhayn, Be yourself again. I leave you to your reflections 
and upon the question of religion, leave you entirely your own 
master. But I wish you to be convinced that I never spoke about it 
except in joking. I never should have imagined that you would 
take the matter seriously and that you wished to add such a peculiar 
episode to the romance of your life. 


But Pollnitz insisted on his dismissal, Wearied with the world 
and its falseness he yearned to obliterate its bitter memories in 
the seclusion of a monastery. Frederick became alarmed. What 
kind of an end would a monk’s life be for a cynical man of the 
world and an incorrigible debauchee? He felt genuinely sorry 
for him and he begged him to reconsider his decision: 


I am rational enough to pity you but I must teli you at the same 
time that I do not advise you to rush into a decision. You are of 
too restless a temperament ever to live in peace anywhere and if 
you could not endure to be with me, where you were with a master 
who wished you well and who ever gave you proofs of it, how 
could you bear to live in a monastery where you wish to board 
yourself out? 


Pallnitz being immovable Frederick reluctantly wrote him a 
letter of dismissal. It was a hilarious skit and intentionally 
dated: All Fool’s Day. 


We, Frederick, etc., etc., hereby declare and make known that 
Baron Péllnitz, a native of Berlin, and as far as we are aware, 
descended of honest parents, Gentleman of the Chamber to our late 
grandfather of blessed memory, also in the service of the Duchess 
of Orleans in like capacity, Colonel in the Spanish service, Captain 
in the army of the late Emperor, Chamberlain to the Pope, Cham- 
berlain to the Duchess of Brunswick, Ensign in the service of the 
Duke of Weimar, Chamberlain mn the service of our Jate Father of 
happy memory; finally and lastly chief Master of Ceremonies in our 
own, found himself overwhelmed by the torrent of the honorable 
military appointments and high court dignities, showered one after 
another upon his person, having become in consequence weary of 
the world and being seduced by the example of Montalieu, the 
Chamberlain who ran away from Court not long before him, he, 
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namely the said Baron Pélinitz, has most humbly solicited and peti- 
tioned us to grant him an honorable dismissal for the maintenance 
of his good name and reputation. As we, on considering his request, 
have not thought it right to refuse the testimonial to his conduct 
which he has requested on account of the important services which 
he has rendered to our royal Court by his jests and his pleasantries, 
and the amusement which for nine years he afforded to our late 
father, we have no scruple in declaring that during the whole of the 
time that he has been in our service he has not been either a high- 
wayman or pickpocket and that he has neither run away with 
virgins nor done them violence, but has always behaved like a gal- 
lant gentleman consistently with his origin and has always made 
proper use of the gifts which Heaven has bestowed upon him, namely, 
to attain the end which is reached in the drama and consists of 
representing the foibles of men in a ludicrous light in order to 
correct them. 


In like manner he has always most punctually followed the advice 
of Bacchus in regard to temperance and abstinence and has carried 
Christian charity so far as invariably to leave to the peasants the 
practice of the precept of the Gospel: 


“To gtve is better than to receive.” 


He stiff has an accurate recollection of all the anecdotes of our 
palaces and country seats, and in particular has deeply imprinted 
upon his memory a complete catalogue of all our old household 
effects, And as for the rest, he knows how to make himself agree- 
able to those who are not acquainted with the malignity of his dis- 
position and his Jack of kindness of heart. 


Furthermore, we give to the said Baron the testimony that he 
never moved us to wrath unless, when impudently transgressing the 
limits of respect, he sought in an unworthy and unbearable manner 
to profane and dishonor the ashes of our glorious ancestors. 


As, however, barren and desolate spots are to be found in the 
Anest countries, the most beautiful bodies have their deformities and 
pictures of the greatest masters are not without defects, we pardon 
the aforementioned Baron his frailties and faults and grant him, 
though reluctantly, the solicited dismissal, and we shall wholly abol- 
ish and abrogate the office that was held by him in order that the 
memory of it may be wholly obliterated among men, declaring that 
after the said Baron no man whatever is worthy to be invested with 
it. 
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Evecy oF THe Crry or BrErcin, ADDRESSED TO THE 
Bagon von PoLtNirz 


Come to me, daughter of the Heavens, Goddess of Grief, of lov- 
ing hearts! Let Thy scant and flowing locks be the model of my 
array. Let my voice be the echo of Thy plaintive accents. It per- 
tains to Thee to ennoble my sorrow and to give charm to the despair 
into which the most treacherous of men has plunged me. Happy 
days that I spent with him, they do but embitter my pain and my 
grief when I compare them with my present desolate plight; those 
splendid days when my hackney-coaches, regulated by the wisdom 
of my Lover, pleased me with each jolt they pave to my pavement 
which imagined each jolt to be the teasings of my faithless one; 
those days when he regulated ail the ridiculous ceremonies which 
took place in my streets or in my houses; those days when my Haude 
and my Deschamps sang his praises in all the newspapers. Oh! 
happy days! it is in vain that I recall your memories! The 
hand of time, armed with an irrevocable sponge, has effaced 
you from the number of the Elect and you exist only in 
my heart. Yes, perfidious one, it is in my heart that Thou 
art still deeply engraven, and only the overthrow of my walls and 
my towers can efface them. If, at least, thou didst not quit me, O 
most volatile of ali my lovers, for a beauty superior to my own, such 
as that of Paris, which we all acknowledge to be the most perfect, 
such as that of Rome the coquette, of London the profligate, of 
Amsterdam the fat shop-woman, or of Vienna the scornful! But 
thou leavest me preferring what? A Iitle hussy whose same 
is almost unknown among us. I am as much angered as if the 
Yenus de Medici saw a little Dubuisson preferred to her! Is it 
thus that thou forgetest the purse of my public so often open to thy 
ingenuity, the shops of my merchants always ready to empty 
themselves for you, my polite cemeteries to furnish you with the 
wherewithal for your happiness, my Neustadt eager to find for you 
madhouses, etc., etc., etc. Grief stifles me. But at least I shall have the 
consolation of finding that Baireuth will not be better treated than 
Berlin, and that when my grief shall have sapped the foundations 
of all my edifices, that my inhabitants, your creditors, shall have 
died of hunger from the care you have taken to starve them all. 
Then you can read on my tomb these sad words: 


When your charms by the world shall be treated with scorn, 
With torrents of tears you shall wander forlorn, 
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And water my tombstone and sadly shall say: 
“Tis you only, Berlin, that has loved me for ay.” 


Doctor’s CERTIFICATE 


I, Hippocrats, by virtue of the credulity of the human race, God 
of Medicine, hereby certify, affirm, confirm, testify and guarantee 
that since the departure of the fraudulent Baron von Péllnitz, the 
City of Berlin has neither eaten nor drunk for grief; that this Spring, 
attacked by a deep melancholy, she would have drowned herselié in 
the Spree; that we saved her then by biceding, but that since then 
she has grown pallid and has a hectic fever which undermines her 
and brings on such violent heats that thick and black smoke of 
saltpeter come out of her head. Her life is in danger and there is 
periculum in morte if her beloved lover docs not come and soothe 
her by his submission and console her by fresh assurance of fidelity. 


The deus ex machina however prew tired of his puppet show. 
His was too restless a nature to content itself with frittering 
away a life in mountebanking. He yearned for other interests 
which would bring him closer to the life of the mind and the 
spirit, that would help drive his boredom away and wash away 
the unclean stains of a purposeless existence. 

Frederick thought of Voltaire once again and his pulse began 
to beat quicker. He wished to possess himself of the Subtle 
One’s companionship. He felt the utmost need for him. In a 
world of mediocrity and numbskull unimaginativeness, Vol- 
taire’s scintillating genius beckoned to him hike a mirage to a 
thirsty waytarer in the desert. But Voltaire did not wish to 
come! Could one force him then against his own wishes? 
Hardly. One acquired the services of philosophers in a different 
manner than of provinces. 

Frederick’s thin lips only set stubbornly tight in an imperious 
resolution. He must have Voltaire at Sans Souci. More than 


that: he wii have him!) 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 
VOoLTAIRE AND THE Beaux Esparts 


I 


Tue attachment of Voltaire to Madame du Chatelet was 
most extraordinary for a cynic and philosopher. Ic was because 
of his wish to be near her all the time that for years he had 
withstood the siege of Frederick’s importunities to come and 
live with him in Potsdam. 

Now the old cynic was rapidly approaching sixty and his love 
for the siren of Cirey was not in the least diminishing. Who 
can enter into the heart and mind of a Voltaire and understand 
their workings even remotely? ‘The truch was that the sage had 
a rival, and a bitter and successful one at that, in the affections 
of “the divine Emilia.” That rival was Saint-Lambert. Voltaire 
was ald, decrepit, skinny and impotent and Saint-Lambert was 
attractive and strong and in the prime of his virile manhood. 
“Divine” or not, Emilia preferred his rude lover's embraces to 
the macabre, bony caresses of the feeble old philosopher. Vol- 
taire was fully aware of Emilia’s regard for Saint-Lambert. Fle 
pretended he did not notice. It was wiser so. Outwardly he 
was all love and affection for her and esteem and friendliness 
for Saint-Lambert. But what he felt in the privacy of his heart 
Mot even a cynic may dare to conjecture. 

Afraid of St. Lambert’s influence, he doggedly stayed near 
Emilia, swallowing the bitter pill with smiling grace, hiding 
the lacerations of his heart in poisonous witticisms upon every- 
thing that by others was held sacrosanct. 

His cruel ridicule of people and his cynical unscrupulousness 
were hardly conducive to winning faithful friends for himself. 
Once, when he had made a flattering offer of his heart to Piron, 
the latter rose fully to the occasion and replied banteringly: 
“Come, come, Monsieur de Voltaire, you are giving me the worst 
part of yourself.” 

503 
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Voltaire began to ail. Old age was coming on apace. An over- 
dose of cynicism, his disintegrating body and his blighted love 
for Emilia, had brought him to his bed, a sick man. He now 
negotiated with Frederick for an old wives’ cure. And the latter 
teasingly replied: 


The pills for which you have asked are sufficient for the purging 
of all France and enough to kill your three academies. Do not 
imagine such pills to be sugar-plums, fer you may happen to be 
undeceived. I have ordered d’Argens to send you some of these 
pills which have acquired so much fame in France and which the 
late Stahl caused to be manufactured by his coachman. They are 
used by nobody here except pregnant women. ‘You are really a 
singular being to ask physic from me who have always been an 
infidel in what relates to medicine. 


So credulous! What, you! In quacks confide 

Who gild the pill the poison but to hide? 

Take one step more and I have little doubt 

But you'll sing mass with twang and voice devout. 


I] 


May 5, 1749. 
FReperick TO VOLTAIRE: 
Come to see me. I promise you a new wreath of our most beauti- 
ful laurel, 2 young virgin for your own use and rhymes in your 
praise. 


Voltaire could not be tempted. He had plenty of laurel 
wreaths already and as for rhymes, after so many years of versi- 
fying, they gave him nothing but dyspepsia. Also a young 
virgin was quite a superfluous bonbon at his age. Too late! 
the impotent sage must have mournfully mused. For time is 
ever on the wing and the capacity for sexual enjoyment dimin- 
ishes with the approach of the grave. 

Voltaire still held out against Frederick. 

But whe could foretell the future? The “immortal” Emilia 
suddenly died towards the end of 1749. 
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Broken and alone now, Voltaire decided to go to the one 
place where he was wanted: Sans Souci. 

Frederick went wild with joy. 

Never at the height of the intoxication of his Silesian victories 
did he crow as loudly and arrogantly as when the French icono- 
clast informed him of his capitulation. He joyfully wrote back 
to him. 


You are like the white elephant on account of which the Great 
Mogul and the Shah of Persia go to war and the possession of 
which gives to him who has been fortunate enough to gain it a 
new title. If you come here you shall stand at the head of mine: 
“Frederick, by the grace of God, King of Prussia, Elector of Bran- 
denburg, Possessor of Voltaire, etc.” 


Thought the businesslike philosopher: since I am such a 
precious jewel in the crown of the great King of Prussia, and 
next in value only to the Electorate of Brandenburg, I might as 
well be accorded all the honors, emoluments and attentions due 
to my exalted position. So he asked from Frederick a guarantee 
that all his traveling expenses would be paid and the money for 
it deposited in a Berlin bank in his name. Also that he be paid 
20,000 livres annually as long as he remained in Prussia. 

Frederick acquiesced eagerly. Voltaire could have any amount 
of money from him who yearned to be the proud possessor of 
the “white elephant.” 

When Voltaire came to Sans Souct he was fairly smothered 
with the King’s attentions. His position was analogous to that 
of Richard Wagner in the court of the mad King Ludwig of 
Bavaria. Both geniuses exercised a strong mystic influence over 
their royal friends and exploited them with a vengeance, save 
in the case of Wagner it was not to advance his own petty ends 
but that of his music-dramas which were the expression of the 
dominant ideal of his life. 


Ii 


Frederick installed Voltaire in rooms directly underneath his 
apartment and in an impish moment he had a master wood- 
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carver work into their wall paneling various symbols of the 
philosopher’s weaknesses. There were parrots constantly to re- 
mind the latter of his chatter-box proclivities, proud peacocks 
to reproach him with his insufferabie vanity and monkeys to 
make him recollect in his arrogance that he was no better look- 
ing than that unlovely biped. 

Voltaire felt flattered. He was treated like a king. Had a 
philosopher ever languished in similar luxury? His parvenu 
soul gloated over his aristocratic transformation: 


To be lodged in the apartments which have been occupied by the 
Marshal de Saxe, to have at my disposal the King’s cooks when I 
chose to dine in my own room and his coachmen and horses when 
I wished to drive out were the least of the favors conferred upon me. 
The King’s suppers were delightful. Perhaps I may be mistaken 
but to me it scems that a great deal of cleverness was displayed at 
them. The King himself possessed much talent for conversation 
and caused others to have it. And the most extraordinary thing 
was that I have never known suppers at which such freedom pre- 
valled. 1 worked two hours 2 day with the King and correcting 
his compositions, never failing to praise what was good and to alter 
what was bad in them....I had no court, no visits to pay to 
anyone, no duties to fulfill, My life was eotirely free and I cannot 
conceive anything more agreeable than this sort of existence. 


Living under such delightful conditions Voltaire had no 
thought of ever leaving Sans Souci again. He wrote to his 
niece Madame Denis: 


] have been handed over in proper form to the King of Prussia. 
My marriage with him is therefore made, but will it be a happy 
one? After a flirtation lasting so many years this marriage was 
inevitable. My heart beat fast at the altar, 


Frederick sat upstairs composing “works of philosophy, his- 
tory and poetry while his favorite below stairs cultivated the 
same arts and the same talents. They communicated their re- 
spective works to one another.” 

Frederick was in the throes of creation. He wrote at every 
available moment, learned treatises, philosophical dissertations, 
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reams of verse, flute sonatas and concerti, symphonic overtures 
in the classic style of the Italians, historical papers, critical essays 
and plays. Voltaire was genuinely impressed by such an amazing 
display of intellectual activity on the part of a king who at the 
same time was the stormy petrel of Europe, who carried all 
the burdens of the state, the army and their administration on 
his own shoulders, who was not only embroiled in, but was 
actually the hatcher and natural leader of every political intrigue 
in Europe. This was no mere man but a demi-urgos possessed 
of nine devils in perpetual motion. 

Voltaire was enthusiastic; “He is a French poet born in Ber- 
lin. He writes excellent verse ... and has more imagination 
than I have, though 1 have more routine.” 

But what pleased the master most was the docility with which 
Frederick accepted his criticisms of his writing, 


I prot by his confidence and tell him the truth more forcibly 
than I would to Arnaud or my niece [Voltaire wrote from Sans 
Souci]. He has never sent me to the stone-quarries for correcting 
his verse; he thanks me, changes his poetry and always for the 
better. He writes admirable verse. His prose is as good as his 
poetry but he writes it all in too much haste. His friends here are 
good courtiers who have told him that all he does is perfect; but 
what is really perfect is the fact that he trusts me more than he does 
these flatterers and that he really loves me and senses the truth when 
he hears it. 


This objectivity of Frederick in all matters concerning him- 
self was one of his most remarkable character traits. Despite the 
ravages of time, circumstance and disillusionment on his other- 
wise sweet nature, the inquirer after truth and upstanding 
idealist were not yet dead in him. He understood very well his 
own limitations as writer and he was not averse to admitting 
it. As a self-critic he was severe and dispassionate. Certainly 
he was not writing out of a vulgar vanity. 

“My verse,” he ruefully remarked, “is not written for the pub- 
lic. Y have neither enough imagination nor do I master the 
French language sufficiently well to write good verse, and medi- 
ocre verse is detestable.” 
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And Frederick despised mediocrity with a holy intensity. He 
believed it to be the bane of all existence. All his life he had 
striven to raise himself by his thoughts, feelings and deeds above 
the unthinking, unimaginative herd. To seck, to strive, to suffer 
and even not to find was immeasurably better than accepting 
the commonplaceness of life and of one’s pitifully puny self. 

This thought must have consoled Frederick somewhat in the 
unhappy realization of his limitations as a littérateur. 

“Though I may sin against elocution you will at least find 
ideas and not that fine paralogism, that whipped cream which 
abounds in words but is void of thought,” Frederick wrote io 
his mentor. 

Frederick is apologetic, Surely the master will understand. 
The terrible burdens of state are grinding him down. They 
leave no room in his life for anything else. Does Voltaire re- 
quire a better explanation for the inadequacy of his scribbling? 


Such a study requires the whole man. I am disturbed by a 
thousand duties, a thousand occupations. I am a galley slave, 
chained to the state oar, or a pilot who dares not quit the helm, nor 
slumber, Jest he should undergo the fate of the unfortunate Palin- 
urus. The Muses demand retirement and a total serenity of mind 
which 1 scarcely ever can enjoy. Often 1 am interrupted after hav- 
ing written three lines. My Muse cools and my mind does not 
easily recover its ardor and elasticity. 


IV 


In August, 1750, upon the occasion of the visit of Wilhelmine 
and her husband to Sans Souci, Frederick, in an outburst of 
extravagance and no doubt spurred on to do so by Voltaire who 
was at the time engaged on his Vie de Louis XIV, pave a 
“Grand Carrousel” in imitation of the dazzling Sun King. 

For three whole weeks there ensued a bright procession of 
fétes, mock-jousts, dinners, suppers, balls, masquerades, concerts 
and unparalleled operatic performances, The garden was bril- 
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liantly iuminated. The intense August nights throbbed sensu- 
ously to the music of pagan joys and insouciantly bored laughter. 
Ten thousand lamps strung upon trees turned the night into 
day. 

In the “Carrousel” tilted all the distinguished foreigners and 
the princes of the blood. A large arena was specially built for 
the tournament. Great throngs occupied the benches on the 
wooden scaffolds and marveled greatly over the anachronism of 
eighteenth century gentlemen breaking lances with each other 
like medieval knights. 

Frederick's younger brother and heir led the quadrille-of the 
Romans, Prince Ferdinand that of the Greeks, Prince Henry 
of the Carthaginians and Margrave Charles of the Persians. 
There were four umprise and Princess Amalia bestowed the 
prizes very prettily. This was a never-to-be-forgotten jollifca- 
tion and the memory of its gaiety and splendors descended to 
subsequent generations in almost mythical radiance. 

Voltaire, incorrigibly a Frenchman and a bon vivant, kissed 
the tips of his fingers in appreciative ecstasy. “The “Carrousel,” ” 
he said, was “worthy of that of Louis XIV. People have moved 
here from the ends of Europe. Who would have said twenty 
years ago that Berlin would become the home of art, splendor 
and taste? I spend delicious days here.” 

Sans Souci glittered in a golden fleece. Versailles at its bright- 
est never equaled it in intellectual and artistic brilliance. Fred- 
erick’s refuge, remarked Voltaire, was “Sparta and Athens joined 
in one, nothing but reviewing and poetry day by day, armies in 
the morning, Apollo in the afternoon. As to the rest, cach 
‘brother’ is peaceably established in his cell. M. de Rottenburg 
still continues ill, also Maupertuis. Péllnitz is rather dull and 
sad and I am always pining and sickly.” 


V 


With the same ease that Frederick united Sparta and Athens 
in his rule, Voltaire could combine 2 good business sense with 
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the outward devotions of friendship, Was it at all unreasonable 
that he should profit by Frederick’s attachment for himr He 
wished to capitalize the latter’s friendship to the best of his abil- 
ities and to make him feel what a priceless treasure he possessed 
in him. Accordingly, as some malicious persons aver, he wrote 
a letter to his niece Madame Denis with the instructions that 
she first transcribe and then send it back over her signature to 
him in Sans Souci. In this letter Madame Denis implored him 
by all things holy not to enter the service of the King of Prussia. 

Immediately upon its receipt Voltaire hastened with it to the 
King and asked him to read it. Frederick was a fox too well 
trained to be caught in the trap. He penetrated Voltaire’s mo- 
tives with some degree of accuracy. Well and good! if the 
maestro was dissatisfied with his lot in Sans Souci he was free 
to go. Who was keeping him? Every man has a perfect right 
to choose the kind of life that suits him best. Very subtly and 
the picture of ingenuousness he informed his “Aristotle”: 


I have read the letter which your neice has written to you from 
Parts. The affection she has for you ensured to her my esteem. If 
I were Madame Denis I should think as she does but being what | 
am, I must hold a different opinion. I should be extremely sorry 
to be the cause of misery even to an enemy: judge then if J could 
consent to be the cause of injury to one whom I esteem, whom | 
lave, who sacrifices to me his country and all that human nature 
holds most dear. No, my dear Voltaire, if I could foresee that your 
change of country would turn ever so little to your disadvantage, 
I should be the first person to dissuade you from it. Yes, I should 
prefer your happiness even to the extreme pleasure which I derive 
from your sexiety. I respect you 2s my master in eloquence and 
knowledge. I love you as a virtuous friend. What slavery, what 
change, what inconstancy of fortune are to be feared by you in a 
country where you are esteemed as much as in your own and where 
you live with a grateful friend? I have not the foolish presumption 
to believe that Berlin is equal to Paris. I admit that of all places 
in the world Paris is that city where good taste is most generally 
diffused, But do you not carry this good taste with you wherever 
you go? We have powers sufficient to applaud you and in affection 
for you we will not yield to any place. I respect the friendship 
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which united you to Madame du Chatelet but after her I am one 
of your oldest friends. What! because you take up your abode in 
my house, shall that house be called your prison? Because I am 
your friend, must I therefore be your tyrant? ‘This reasoning, I 
must confess, I do not understand. On the contrary, I am firmly 
convinced that you may be very happy here as Jong as J live; that 
you will always be considered the father of literature and good taste, 
and that you will ever derive from me all the comforts which a 
man of your merit can expect from one who esteems him. Good 
night. 


Hereupon Frederick literally and metaphorically gives a 
Mephisto caper and a horse laugh. If the immortal philosopher 
is sufficiently avaricious of the senseless baubles kings have in 
their power to give to wish to degrade himself for them with 
flattery and all manner of transparent scheming, he ts quite wel- 
come to them. He showers upon the “philosopher” a flood of 
meaningless titles and honors: the Cross of Merit, gentilhomme 
de la chambre du roi, a royal chamberlain’s key and what Vol- 
taire was undoubtedly hinting at with his niece's letter, the sertle- 
ment of an annuity for life of 4,000 livres upon Madame Denis. 

Voltaire was overjoyed. Had he not won his point? So 
many honors gained—4,ooo thalers annually for his niece! 
These were gifts not to be sneezed at. In haste he sat down to 
inform Madame Denis the good news: “Preserve carefully, my 
dear, this precious record. Few families will ever have so singu- 
lar a document in their archives.” 

Yet Voltaire’s cupidity remained insatiable. He even annoyed 
Frederick with jibes about his being stingy. Lord-a-mercy! 
What did a King wish with so much treasure? He could not 
carry it all to his grave! Might he not alleviate the dire poverty 
of his dear friend Voltaire with some of it? 

Frederick regarded his master curiously, with the devastat- 
ingly objective eyes of a scientist. That surely was another bril- 
liant example of what human nature is capable of, he must have 
thought with the eighteenth century’s apologetic acceptance of 
human nature as an adequate explanation of all of man’s short- 
comings. 
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Constantly he was imposed upon by the sage’s avarice and 
irritated by his pettiness. He had agreed to supply his table 
with meals for six from his own kitchen. But Voltaire was dis- 
satisfied. He asked for eight. He got it. With a miserliness, 
hardly comprehensible in a philosopher he also sold his monthly 
allowance of wax-candles to a chandler in town. In any case 
it was not his own candles he was selling but the King’s. Yet 
Voltaire stood in need of some iliumination for his apartment. 
He hardly was the man to content himself with sitting in the 
dark. So he hit upon a very workmanlike plan. Upon various 
pretexts he would come up to Frederick’s apartments several 
times every evening making sure not to go beyond the ante- 
room. Each time he left he bore away with him, absent-mindedly 
as it were, a candle to help light him down the stairs to his own 
apartment. What did it concern him! It was not his own 
candles he was carrying off. The King would pay for it all. 

The servants who watched his piratical onslaughts on the 
King’s candles were too polite to say anything about it but Fred- 
erick who had a keen eye noticed this extraordinary conduct 
on the master’s part and he both laughed and fumed within. 
He now amused himself by watching him lynx-like unravel his 
character before him. It was an interesting game, this insect 
comedy, tor men to weep and the gods to laugh over. 

Worst of all was the annoyance Voltaire inflicted upon his 
friend by his endless complaints about mere trifles. The King’s 
servanls were cheating him, he charged! Why did they give 
him such coarse sugar, such moldy tea, such inferior coffee, such 
bitter chocolate? Was it perhaps at His Majesty’s orders, he 
asked suspiciously? 

Frederick was at his wit’s end to know how to act in such 
a case with a philosopher and a genius. He wished to mollify 
him as he would a child in a tantrum: 


I am astonished at this abominable conduct. What! a man like 
you and for whom I entertain so much friendship to be treated 
thus! Indeed, it is scandalous, but you see what men are—they are 
all cheats. I thank you, however, for telling me of this matter, and 
will take care that it shall not occur again, 
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Whether because Frederick neglected to instruct his servants 
or that they deliberately ignored his wishes in the matter we 
do not know for certain but we find Voltaire making further 
clamor about his victuals. Frederick is exasperated. He does 
not know what to make out of the man. Heavens! Did he 
have nothing else to think about except the quality of his sugar 
and his dried apricots? 


Indeed it is too bad to disobey me so! and after the arders too 
that you know I gave! But what am J to do? I cannot possibly 
hang these people on account of a lump of sugar or a handfu! of 
tea! I am only sorry that M. de Voltaire is drawn down by such 
bagatelles from the lofty sphere of his ideas. Let us not waste the 
time that we might devote to the Muses and to friendship on such 
trifles. Come, my friend, you need not worry about such petty 
articles that only cause you vexation. I will give orders to stop 
them. 


VI 


During the day “the brethren” of Sans Souci sat in their 
“cells” that were adorned with rococo frorifura and furnished in 
the tradition of Versailles, writing busily all manner of extrava- 
gances in rhymed verse and all manner of witticisms in the stale, 
stereotyped style of the wits of all ages. But at night, as if to 
make up for their diurnal austerities, they feasted like orientals. 
If they gourmandized to the point of satiety they even went to 
greater excesses with their conversation. Talk! Talk! Talk! 
Everybody talked. For hours the brilliant tongues went a-cluck- 
ing without seemingly tiring of it. In that day, when conversation 
was developed to a fine art, Frederick and his circle represented 
the pyrotechnicians of the art. Learned, cultured, quick- 
witted, humorous, malicious and gay they wielded ideas and 
words with rapier-like neatness. They knew how to disem- 
bowel an opponent with a thrust of repartee that was as deadly 
and as cutting as an executioner’s sword. 
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And lording it in inimitable style over this bizarre assemblage 
of professional wits, attitudinizing cynics, avaricious philoso- 
phers, atheistic abbés and pastors, political spies, poetic peacocks 
and clowning hypochondriacs, was Frederick the King of Prus- 
sia. He was an enraptured conversationalist eager for self-ex- 
pression, for moving nearer for greater warmth of the affections 
of the heart to a few choice minds, for picking up stray scraps 
of knowledge, bon mots and new ideas, for enriching himself 
with the ripened wisdom and knowledge of others and having 
his enthusiasm when at low ebb rekindled by those of more con- 
stant faith, in this manner rounding out an existence that was 
arid of lofty purpose although so rich in content and activity. 

At the supper table Frederick was no longer King of Prussia 
but the gracious host and friend of his guests whom presumably 
mutual intellectual interests had brought together to exchange 
thoughts and while away the tedium of living in a superior and 
cultured gaiety. Everyone was free to say whatever he chose. 
There was not the slightest possibility of being charged with 
high treason merely for criticizing the King’s verse or for chal- 
lenging his opinion that Graun was a more talented composer 
than the sublime Gluck. 

It is needless to say that despite the equality and the candor 
with which Frederick treated the members of his coterie, with 
hardly a single exception, they ail could not forget for a moment 
that he was the King of Prussia, the source of their glory and 
the provider in their poverty. Would it be profitable to antago- 
nize him by declaring, for instance, a preference for the lam- 
poons of Jean-Baptiste Rousseau over the satirical verses of Catul- 
lus? His Majesty might choose to remember the affront and 
the next time a petition for an increase in salary was placed 
before him he would scornfully scribble: “Petition rejected” on 
the margin, Decidedly no! It was better to be on the safe 
side in any literary or philosophical discussion. It was the height 
of prudence to sound the King first on his opinion about any 
matter and then to chime in con eppasstonata. Of all the yea- 
sayers and flatterers, Voltaire was the most thoroughgoing. 
Frederick knew it well enough. It must have given him food 





After the patnting by Menzet 


Frederick and the beaux esprits 
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for much melancholy reflection. But those were the ways of 
most men, so why take it to heart? 

That is why he relished the opinions of such men as Jordan, 
Keyserling, de la Mettrie and d’Argens. They were so fear- 
lessly honest! But Voltaire, he nevertheless had to admit, was 
more penetrating, more brilliant, and as charming as the old 
Devil himself. 

It was most natural that amidst such an aggregation of artistic 
sensitiveness, intellectual vanity and material self-seeking for 
riches and advancement, a victous spirit of rivalry and jealousy 
should creep in. Each savant eyed the other with suspicion and 
hatred. Tale-carrying and backbiting, sarcastic sallies and even 
malicious pranks were employed to discredit a rival in the 
King’s affections. Cliques and countercliques were formed. Ii 
the King were seen to pay marked attention to one the latter 
was sure, as there was a Day of Doom coming, to become the 
unfortunate object of a cabal. 

Voltaire’s arrival at Sans Souci brought the tension and ani- 
mosity between the King’s favorites to a head. He had, with- 
out knowing it, entered a scorpion’s nest, he, the most deadly 
scorpion of them all. It seemed as if the philosopher of Cirey 
were going to displace them all in Frederick’s affections. Great 
consternation ensued. The “Swan of Padua,” Algarotti, raised 
a shrill and unpleasant gabble of rage and threatened him with 
his elegant beak. D’Argens, until this time the favorite of the 
King, turned more hypochondriacal and bilious than ever. Voi- 
taire’s coming had ruined his digestion permanently. He con- 
tented himself merely with directing his fiercest shafts of ridicule 
at him. But Voltaire was in no need of defending himself against 
sarcastic sallies. Having already poisoned half of the artists and 
intellectuals of Europe with his raillery he was himself utterly 
impervious to it. Good! If they wished to call him names, let 
them! They slid off his invulnerability like water from a duck’s 
back. As for Maupertuis, the President of the Academy, the 
atrival of Voltaire threatened his leadership of the French group 
in Sans Souci. He was too vain and humorless a man to with- 
stand the pangs of envy and he succumbed to it in short order. 
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Qutwardly they paid each other honeyed compliments and 
accompanied their barbed insults with the utmost aplomb and 
politeness. The myth of gentility and philosophic detachment 
had to be preserved somehow. 


Our Seaux esprits live in apparent unity fthe sly Pallnitz in- 
formed Wilhelmine], only Monsieur de Maupertuis, who cannot 
bear anyone else to be in the King’s favor, is living for the last three 
months in Berlin. The others are on terms of equality with each 
other, as “dear Isaac” [d’Argens’ nickname culled from his Lettres 
Jaives|, “dear Marquis,” “dear Count,” but in spite of all these 
endearments, each would dispense with the other very cheaply. 


It was not long after that the mischief-loving Péilnitz wrote 
to Wilhelmine the exciting news: “Our deaux esprits are quar- 
reling among themselves.” 

The first blow struck at Voltaire was by none other than his 
ingrate of a protégé, the young poet d’Arnaud. It took place 
in the presence of Frederick, who derived a diabolical pleasure 
in encouraging the worst passions of the beaux esprits until 
they were literally ready to leap at each other’s throats like 
infuriated beasts. The dictates of civilization, however, pre- 
vented them from actually murdering one another. After all 
Plato did not flatten Socrates’ nose, nor did Aristotle blacken 
his master’s eyes. Such things simply were not done, the greater 
the pity! Thank God, one could still use against one’s enemies 
the weapons of words, poisoned, nagging, withering, lacerating 
and excruciatingly subtle! 

Frederick described the historic verbal duel between Voltaire 
and his renegade pupil d’Arnaud to his reader Catt one day: 


D’Arnaud has talent, wit, and writes verses very prettily. There 
are some pieces by him that Voltaire might own too, but he is a 
great misanthrope. He sees everything gloomily. Some of his re- 
partees astonish. 

One evening he and Voltaire were with me and I spoke of the 
latter’s niece, Madame Denis: “Confess, Voltaire, that your niece is 


somewhat ridiculous.” 
“But she has a great deal of intellect and knowledge.” 
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“That may be and it ts even said that it is precisely this intellect 
and knowledge which make her still more ridiculous.” 

“That is very true,” said d’Arnaud. 

Voltaire at these words, imagining that he was on the tragic stage, 
rose up on his heels: 

“What, Sirel” he said in a majestic voice, “What, Sire, a mece 
whom I love and esteem is attacked thus in my presence; a con- 
spiracy is formed against her! And you little d’Arnaud, abortion 
of Parnassus, you to whom I gave your first idea of verse, you whom 
my niece picked up, whom she protected, whom she maintained in 
your indigence, go to, you are an ingrate and false-hearted!” 

“Your ridiculous niece,” replied d’Armnaud, “was kind to me and 
I am fully aware of it. Therefore, in order to pay her for her kind- 
ness I had to lie with her.” 

Voltaire, usually so prompt in repartee, was so struck by this 
speech that he could not say a word. He remained as though petri- 
fied for some minutes, and it pained me so much that to put an end 
to this tragi-comic scene, | wished them both good evening. 


The lithe wasp d’Arnaud was an enemy seriously to be reck- 
oned with. The light of his worldly ambition was far too strong 
to be kept under the bushel of obscurity for jong. Voltaire may 
haye overshadowed his pupil in genius and learning but the 
latter was his superior in strategy and in adroitness. Step by 
step he undermined Voltaire’s position at Sans Souci and exas- 
perated him so with his teasing that the old man was hard put 
not to box his impertinent young ears for him. 


I have had the misfortune to have inspired my pupil with the 
most noble jealousy {bitterly complained the philosopher to a friend 
in Paris]. This illustrious rival arrived here recommended by the 
sage d’Argens, and like d’Argens, lhe had been consoling Paris with 
my approaching senility . . . and when I arrived he was in despair, 
as the King treated me with special favors. 


The open hostility becween Voltaire and d’Arnaud grew to 
such dimensions that the earth did not seem sufhciently large 
enough to support the presence of both at one and the same 
tume. Voltaire steeled himself for the final ordeal. He delivered 
a stern ultimatum to Frederick: either he or d’Arnaud had to 
leave Sans Souci. Let His Majesty make his choice! 
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in fact almost disdainful eyes. What greatly contributed to this 
breach was Voltaire’s lawsuit against the Jewish merchant 
Hirschl. 

It appears that during the Silesian wars, Augustus the Third 
of Saxony was greatly in need of money. Being a wise king he 
had the government printing-presses grind out a lot of Steuer 
bills. At first this trick worked well enough but later it became 
embarrassing. The bills began to depreciate in value until finally 
they were selling at a 35% discount. This caused an economic 
panic in Saxony and to protect the interests of his subjects 
Frederick insisted on the incorporation of a clause in the Treaty 
of Dresden by which all Prussians possessing Steuer bills were 
to redeem them at par. 

Apparently the Saxon King was a great financia] genius. Or 
perhaps he thought he was late for the opera again and wished 
to dispatch the miserable piece of business with all possible 
speed, for he agreed to Frederick’s proposal without any fuss. 

What followed now was a perfect orgy of speculation in Steuer 
bills by the Prussians. They bought them in foreign countries 
for 65°4 of their par value and sold them to the Saxon Bank 
in Berlin for their full 10094 value. Augustus soon perceived 
that all the wealth of his country was being rapidly absorbed 
by the rapacious Prussian speculators and that he was standing 
on the brink of ruin. He sent strong protests to Frederick ap- 
pealing for his aid. The collapse of Saxony would certainly do 
little good to his neighbor, he argued. Reluctantly Frederick 
admitted the justness of his complaint. He issued a decree 
against further speculation in Saxon money. And the Steuer 
fever subsided in Prussia. 

Whether because his avarice had gotten the best of him or 
that as Frederick’s master and most intimate friend he regarded 
himself above the law, Voltaire wished to profit from the bizarre 
situation. He secretly commissioned the Jew Hirsch] to purchase 
for him 10,000 crowns worth of Steuer bills abroad and not say 
a word about it to anyone. As security for the money Hirschl 
gave Voltaire some diamonds. 

What the actual circumstances of the case were we do not 
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know for certain but we suddenly find Voltaire charging Hirschl 
with swindling. Indignantly the latter appeals to the King for 
justice. Frederick is considerably annoyed with his master’s 
questionable dealings. Privately he and the “monastic breth- 
ren” are convinced of the Jew’s innocence and the culpability 
of the philosopher. It was the effective centuries-old cry of 
“Hep! Hep! the Jewl” which Voltaire apparently raised to di- 
vert suspicion from his own guilty conduct. That all Jews 
were Christ-killers, usurers and thieves was generally agreed 
upon so it realiy made little difference whether some “scabby 
Jew” was made the scapegoat of a Christian’s crime. 

Frederick declined to judge the matter himself. In any case 
he was no lover of the Jews and he thought it rather disgrace- 
ful that Voltaire should forget his station in the world suffi- 
ciently to condescend bringing a lawsuit against one of them. 
He therefore assigned the case to the High Chancellor Cocceji 
with the urgent request that full justice be done. 

In the meantime Frederick proceeded to write a scathing de- 
nunciation of Voltaire in a little comedy which he named Tan- 
talus At Law. We wrote it with all the venom he was capable 
of and concluded with the following opinion of his character 
in the words of Crispin about his master Gulp-All: 


He interrupts the course of justice, sends a Jew to grass and keeps 
his diamonds. What am I te think of such a master? Sordid, mean 
and miserly: that is his character. He has entered into various com- 
pacts. He has made a compact with Pride, a compact with Avarice, 
a compact with Knavery, a compact with Ambition, a compact with 
Contempt, a compact with his Mammon, a compact with all the 
passions, in short, a compact with all the fiends, 


The deaux esprits Jaughed with malicious glee. How they 
rejoiced seeing Voltaire verbally impaled, quartered, skinned 
and mangled at the capable hangman’s hands of his royal pupil! 

The case from the very outset seemed clear. In order to shift 
the burden of guilt from himself as an iUlegai speculator with 
Steuer bills, Voltaire was obliged to throw the onus on Hirschl. 
All the world knew what dishonest rogues those Jews were! 
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They would cut the very buttons from one’s waistcoat if one 
did not watch them closely. The Jew was lying in his throat 
when he claimed that he had received from him money to buy 
Steuer bills. The 10,000 crowns, he obstinately insisted, he had 
given him for the one purpose of purchasing for him furs and 
diamonds in Dresden. Hirschl was vehement in his denial. He 
was the scapegoat of the Christian philosopher's guilt, he pro- 
tested tearfully. 

The very air of Sans Souci seemed polluted by the stench of 
partisanship which the case of Voltaire vs. Hirschl was causing 
there. It promised to develop into the cause célébre of the cen- 
tury. The “brethren” formed intrigues and counterintrigues 
for and against one or the other of the litigants, motivated on 
the one hand by a hankering for Jew-baiting and on the other 
hand by a vengeful desire to see Voltaire’s downfall. The latter 
no longer lived in the “Abbaye.” The relations between him 
and Frederick had become strained as a result of the lawsuit. 
They finaily thought it best to live apart. 


Your Highness asks from me news about our deaux esprits | writes 
Palinitz ironically to Wilhelmine]. These have made a compact 
amneng themselves and taken the field against the Jew Hirschl with 
whom the King of Poets has been ta law for the last year. It is a 
question of diamonds which were bought to adorn the order Pour 
le Mérite and of the bill given in payment which was then dis- 
claimed by the drawer. People talk of false signatures and such-like 
rifles. I do not know who is right and who is wrong and I will 
not decide, but it is certain that this story gives rise to a thousand 
evil rumors and that the cry is raised: “Crucify the Poet and give 
us the Jew Hirschl!” The funny part of the thing is that of those 
who are at vafiance each refuses the oath to the other; the Jew 
because he maintains that his antagonist does not believe in God 
and the latter again because the Jew does not believe in Jesus Christ. 
It were amusing if further both parties declined the High Chan- 
cellor who is to decide the suit because he, the head of Justice, does 
not believe in the Holy Ghost. In the meantime the poet is the 
laughing-stock of everyone, as a few days ago he said to the High 
Chancellor that, if he did not win the case, he would lay down all 
his orders and his chamberlain’s key at the King’s feet and make 
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verses about it. “Very well,” replied the Chancellor, “you rhyme 
in French and I will rhyme in German.” However this may be, 
the victory might well remain with the Jew. The pect is ill of 
scurvy and has lost two of his front teeth, which does not in any 
way improve his appearance, 


The affair ended in the manner one would have expected. 
The Jew Hirsch] was found guilty of forgery and a variety of 
other crimes and sentenced to a long term of imprisonment in 
the citadel of Magdeburg. 

Voltaire was freed after paying an insignificant fine. But 
what he had to endure from the “brethren” was almost as bad 
as the prison sentence Hirsch! received. They wrote stinging 
epigrams in which they castigated him as a swindler who plotted 
to rob the poor Jew of his diamonds. Voltaire was touched to 
the quick. He retaliated with crackling satires. ‘The battle 
raged fiercely, a veritable tempest in a tea-kettle, 

Frederick received with great coldness Voltaire’s self-congratu- 
latory letter, in which he informed him of his triumph over 
Hirschl. He was scornfully ironic in his reply: 


If you want to come back here [Sans Souci] you are at liberty 
to do so. 1 do not wish to hear any more about lawsuits, including 
your own. As you have won it, I congratulate you, but I am glad 
the whole affair is ended. I trust you will have no more lawsuits, 
whether with the Old or with the New Testament. Such things 
leave sears and even all the talents of the greatest French genius 
cannot hide the stains which such a demeanor must leave on your 
good name and on your reputation. 


x 


The celibate bliss in which Fredertck and his “monastic 
brethren” languished in Sans Souci gave rise to many spicy 
rumors and much scandai-mongering in all the courts of Eu 
rope. That Frederick and Elizabeth met but on very rare occa- 
sions, probably no more than once a year, gave color to these 
malicious speculations. 
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The wretched Queen lived in forlorn isolation at her dreary 
Palace of Schénhansen, nurturing in bitterness the life of trag- 
edy to which her luckless marriage condemned her. As the 
years went by Frederick began to regard her as some unneces- 
sary appendage which a silly custom had forced upon him 
against his will. This theught certainly did not put him into 
the best of humors. Often he vented his resentment upon her. 

When her brother was killed at the Battle of Soor, instead of 
condoling with her, as ordinary decency required, he merely 
passed on the news to her with indifferent casualness. The fool! 
““dn’t he know better than to get himself killed? He would 
net take his advice. Come to think of it he was surprised that 
he had not been killed long before! ... 

Elizabeth’s cup of bitterness was filled to overflowing. She 
poured out her woe to Prince Ferdinand who himself was not 
handled over-gently by his brother: 


I am accustomed to his ways, but [ am none the less affected by 
them, above all on such an occasion when one of my brothers has 
lost his life in his service. It is too cruel to behave in such a way. 
Patience! I have nothing to reproach myself with and I do my 
duty. The good God will help me to bear this with many other 
things. 


And from his Abbaye de Sans Souct Frederick thumbed his 
nose mysogynistically at her. She was absolutely superfuous in 
his life and satished no single need of his. 

The world looked on bemused, tittered shame-facedly and 
winked with suggestive slyness. It knew what the cause for the 
King of Prussia’s coldness towards his wife was, no mistake 
about that! ... 

Of what sexual aberration or monstrosity was Frederick not 
accused! Libertinism, syphilis, homosexuality, sodomy, fetish- 
ism, and other forms of perversion within the realm of sexual 
pathology. Some of the facts in his life were overstated by the 
scandal-mongers, others were understated or ignored, and still 
others distorted and highly seasoned by the fabrications of their 
morbid imaginations. And out of these spicy ingredients was 
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concocted an unsavory ragout of malicious slander and defama- 
tion. 

It goes without saying that the foreign chancelleries had con- 
siderable to do with the dissemination of the pungent legends 
touching upon Frederick’s sexual abnormality. Justly enough 
this was done in retaliation to Frederick's incorrigible mania 
for showing up the sexual weaknesses and absurdities of the 
crowned heads of Europe with one or the other of whom he was 
perpetually at loggerheads or war. The eighteenth century, for 
ali its perfumed refinements, had made salacious gossiping a 
fine art and an engine of warfare. Frederick had gone to school 
to the cleverest Frenchmen for that and he could concoct and 
tell a risqué tale with superb finesse. 

Most of Frederick's obscene sallies were upon the female sov- 
ereigns of Europe. His hatred of women had incalculable polit- 
ica] consequences during his reign. He probably hated them 
because in his sexual impotence he suffered the torments of 
Tantalus. They were the tempting fruit he could not taste and 
so he built up a protective wall of hatred about his love-trustra- 
tion. 

It was an age in which the feminine ideal dominated Euro- 
pean civilization and gave the tone to politics, ideas, the fash- 
jons and every segment of culture. Maria Theresa held in her 
hands the reins of the Hapsburg power. Elizabeth ruled as 
Tsarina in St. Petersburg. La Pompadour, from her delicately 
scented boudoir at Versailles, directed the affairs of state for His 
Most Christian Majesty. 

Frederick was always on the verge of exploding with indigna- 
tion. The thought chat silly women were not only at the helm 
of their governments but in fact were exercising a greater meas- 
ure of power than he, incensed him greatly. How could he ever 
forgive them this slight to his manly pride? Therefore at ail 
times, in and out of season, he would seek to demolish them 
with his ridicule. He never tired recounting what often were 
only products of his own malicious invention, anecdotes of the 
most outrageous and obscene nature about those she-devils of 
sovercigns. Always he made sure that the delightiul td-bits 
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were communicated to those they concerned without any loss 
of time. Let those petticoated geese be put to shame! Let them 
know what a real man, in every way superior to them, was like! 
Carramba! 


Al 


The autumn of 1752 found the relations between the “Apollo 
of the North” and his “Golden Fleece” openly hostile. They 
continued their conversations at table with as much sparkle and 
wit as ever but it was unmistakably clear that their sallies at 
each other were more venomous than ever, their voices higher 
pitched and tense, their eyes more mocking, their laughter more 
scornful and crackling. Because they were civilized and cul- 
tured human beings they did not tomahawk each other like In- 
dian braves but insisted instead on ramming into each other’s 
vulnerabilities a thousand of the most refined, subtle and intel- 
lectual venom-tipped darts. It hurt more the civilized way.... 

Voltaire’s “Chamberlain’s gold key was tearing out his pock- 
ets,” Frederick grimaced over the peacock vanity of the philoso- 
pher. Perhaps he wished to preen himself upon his own phe- 
nomenally balanced character; that, although a king himself, 
he saw the emptiness of worldly position and power. And he 
was also heard to remark about his master: “He has the be- 
witching ways but also the malice of a monkey...only good 
to read but dangerous to live with.” 

These wise sayings were quickly relayed to Voltaire by eager 
enemies. And the philosopher cursed under his breath, not 
being bold enough yet to curse him forthright to his face. Work- 
ing himseli into a ft of resentment was most unhealthy for the 
old man. He had bad attacks of the colic as a result. He then 
gave expression to his wretchedness in complaints to his dear 
niece: “When I have aa attack of the colic I am inclined to tell 
all the kings in the universe to go to the devil.” 

One could not possibly say that Voltaire was a very happy 
man under the circumstances. He was too much of an ego- 
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centric individualist to live in peace with any but those who 
were ready to bend a submissive knee to him. And Frederick 
and the “brethren” were all of the same merry company. When 
so many ¢gomaniacs, vain musicians, sensitive poets and jealous 
philosophers live under one roof there is every danger that their 
retreat would be more prone to turn into a madhouse than 
a Temple of the Muses. 

Sans Souci actually suffered chis transformation from an asy- 
lum of indigent universal geniuses to an asylum of raving luna- 
tics when Voltaire started his feud against President Maupertuis. 
And the motive for it, Frederick wrote disgustedly to Earl Mar- 
ischal in Paris, was because “Voltaire conceived the desire to 
become President of our Academy. The best means to achieve 
this end it appears to him is to make Maupertuis appear ridicu- 
lous.” 

Of all the “brethren,” Voltaire resented Maupertuis most with 
a poet’s sensitive passion. Whether it was because, as Frederick 
charged, he coveted the latter’s position as head of the Academy 
or because he was irritated by his owltike gravity and insuffer- 
able pedantry, he resolved to launch a holy crusade of extermina- 
tion upon him. 

Formerly, when Maupertuis was not threatening his interests, 
Voltaire sang his praises on a Homeric lyre to an applauding 
world, comparing his intrepid courage as a traveler to Colum- 
bus, his mastery of the natural sciences to the genius of Ar- 
chimedes and his prose style to the frescoes of Michael Angelo. 
But now he grew quite breathless pointing out the great man's 
impostures and ignorance. Had a charlatan of Maupertuis’s 
dimensions ever been seen, he asked? 

The first overt act on Voltaire’s part was struck on behalf of 
Science. A pretext for it was furnished by the unsuspecting 
Maupertuis when he published in 1752 a paper in the Academy’s 
journal in which he announced a new cosmological theory con- 
cerning the laws of motion and rest, and basing it upon the 
metaphysical principle of the smallest power. 

An attack on Maupertuis’s essay appeared suddenly from an 
unexpected quarter. The Dutch mathematician Konig, who 
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was an honorary member of the Academy and who had lived 
with Voltaire for two years at Cirey, wrote 2 stinging denuncia- 
tion of the President’s new theory. He charged that his idea 
was not only not original but in fact he had stolen it from one 
of the unpublished letters of Leibnitz. Some sly persons main- 
tained that in this attack was evident not the hand of Konig but 
the voice of his friend Voltaire. 

Sans Souci was in an uproar. Maupertuis’s clique ranted; his 
enemies rejoiced. He himself, it is said, was green with 
mortification. In retaliation for an attack which he thought was 
thoroughly unjustifed and a violation of the ethical code of 
academicians, he expelled Konig peremptorily from the 
Academy. 

Voltaire to the rescue! He wrote a gallant defense of Komg 
and a crushing polemic against Maupertuis in “A Letter of an 
Academician.” 

Then the general fray started. Frederick leaped to the defense 
of Maupertuis in “A Letter from an Academician in Berlin to a 
Paris Academician” [Voltaire]. His reasons for doing so he 
explained to d’Arget then in Paris: 


I am not surprised that people in Paris talk of the quarrel of our 
beaux esprits. Voltaire is the most mischievous madman I have 
ever known. He ts only fit to be read. It is impossible for you to 
conceive the duplicities, the impositions, the infamies, which he 
practiced bere, J am quite indignant that such talents and acquire- 
ments do not make men better. I tock the part of Maupertuis be- 
cause he is a good sort of man and the other was determined upon 
ruining him; but I did not lend myself to his revenge in the way 
that he could have wished. An overweening vanity had rendered 
him too sensitive to the maneuvers of this monkcy whom he ought 
to have castigated and despised. 


Voltaire took Frederick’s interference with ill grace. He con- 
fided his prief to a friend: 


I did not come to Prussia as a courtier but as a tnan of letters 
and in literary disputes I recognize no kings. I loved this prince 
far too much and I was grieved for his honor when he took sides 
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against Konig; that without really knowing the fundamental 
facts in this dispute he should have written such a violent pamphlet 
against the two men defending Kénig’s philosophy-—that is, against 
all of the enlightened people in Europe. He has been deceived by 
Maupertuis. This is not surprising. It is net dishonorable for a 
king to be deceived but it would have been to his honor had he 
admitted his mistake. 


He blew upon the spark of his resentment against Maupertuis 
until it grew into a conflagration of hate. There were frequent 
unpleasant scenes between the two learned French paladins. They 
fought with the ferocity of game-cocks. It would be wrong to 
imagine that Frederick derived little enjoyment from ihe degrad- 
ing sight of two great men snarling and scratching and spitiing 
venom at each other. 

By the autumn of that memorable year it scemed as if the 
breach between the two savants was wider than ever. Voltaire 
had craftily been lying low waiting for a new opening to strike 
with his satiric fangs. Maupertuis, humorless and overgrave, 
had in his guileless way unwittingly exposed himself to a re- 
newal of his enemy’s attack upon the pubiication of his PAilo- 
sophical Letters. 

In this work Maupertuis had proposed some entirely novel 
ideas. For instance, that an anatomical expedition be sent to 
the Straits of Magellan to dissect the brains of Patagonian sav- 
ages, that the theoretic study of medicine was utterly useless in 
practice, that physicians should not be paid by their patients 
unless they effected their cure, that every physician should de- 
vote himself exclusively to the treatment of one particular ail- 
ment or disease, that infection of paiients could be prevented by 
coating them with rosin, and the most fantastic proposal of all: 
that a hole be bored in the earth to extend to its center so that 
the contents in its interior might be studied. 

Voltaire fairly gloated with joyful anticipation of vengeance 
upon reading Maupertuis’s proposals. He decided to flay him 
alive. In his most diabolical mood he sat down to write the 
uproarious burlesque: Diatribe of Doctor Akaka, physician to 
the Pope. He thought it such a superlative literary masterpiece 
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that without hesitation he put the manuscript in Frederick’s 
hands. 

The latter enjoyed the satire hugely and was convulsed with 
laughter but he forbade Voltaire to publish it. It might cause 
great injury to Maupertuis’s reputation. Why hurt a good and 
Jearned man unnecessarily? The truth can always take care 
of itself without anybody's assistance anyway! Voltaire prom- 
ised faithfully and with his permission Frederick threw the 
manuscript into the fireplace where it was licked up in flame. 

What was Frederick's pained surprise to discover a short 
while after that the manuscript he had destroyed with his own 
hands in the fire, had miraculously come to life again under 
anonymous authorship in book form. So the old rogue had 
cheerfully allowed him to burn his opus knowing all along that 
a duplicate copy of it was already in the hands of his printer! 

Frederick grew purple with rage. He summoned the culprit 
before him and sternly asked for an explanation. Voltaire 
looked as innocent as a cherub. He denied vehemently any 
knowledge of the occurrence. If His Majesty was mystified he 
was even more so. 

Frederick made investigations, His suspicions were fully 
borne out. He then wrote a scathing letter to Voltaire. 


Your impudence astonishes me. After what you have done, which 
is as clear as day, you persist in your denial instead of confessing 
your guilt. Do not imagine that you can make me believe that 
black is white. Sometimes one does not see because one chooses 
not to see everything. But if you carry matters to extremes, I will 
have everything printed and the world shall see that if your work 
deserves statues, your conduct is worthy of chains. 

PS. The publisher has been examined and confessed ail. 


What defense could Voltaire offer now when caught red- 
handed in duplicity? Driven to the wall by the contradictions 
of his own acts, exposed as a liar and as a malicious and dis- 
honorable person by his former disciple and best friend, he now 
lost his own self-respect. He genuflected and bent low and 
wishing to distract Frederick's anger by arousing in him feel- 
ings of sympathy and pity he whined piteously: “Ah! my God, 
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sire] and in the state in which 1 am too! I swear to you once 
more, upon my life which I would cheerfully resign, that it is 
all atrocious calumny. I implore you to let all my people be 
confronted, Would you condemn me unheard?” 

Then melodramatically in conclusion: “I desire justice and 


death!” 


AT 


It is a part of the lupine tradition that when a wolf falls sick 
or is wounded in battle, the entire pack to which he belongs 
falls on him ravenously and rends him to shreds. Frederick's 
increasing annoyance with Voltaire was the signal the entire 
envious pack of sages and poets in Sans Souci were so prayer- 
fully waiting for. They snarled at the desperate, weakening 
colossus and snapped at him in merciless hate. Now that he 
appeared to be down they were determined to dispatch him 
without further ceremony. 

Voltaire put up a gallant but losing fight against his enemies 
who, by clever tale-carrying and back-stair intrigue, in the con- 
scienceless manner of little boys at variance with one another, 
succeeded in undermining Frederick’s regard for his master. 

The self-appointed agents provocateurs seemed to work on the 
following psychological principle: Call a poet a lar, a wicked 
person, a charlatan or anything else that you wish of a highly 
uncomplimentary nature and he may either be scornfully resent- 
ful of your abuse or else shrug his shoulders with disdainful 
indifference; but attempt to suggest that he writes bad verses 
and he will rise furiously up in arms. He will never forgive 
you as long as he lives. 

Maupertuis, the long-suffering savant, seeks out the king in 
a fever of urgency and breathlessly pours into the royal ear a 
terrible recital of betrayal, Yes! His Majesty's worst fears are 
correct! ‘That wretched cocotte Voltaire dared express himself 
of the opinion that His Majesty was writing bad verses] ... 

Frederick was incensed. Only a short while before a pretty 
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story was relayed to him, how Voltaire upon being asked by 
General Mannstein to revise and doctor up the book of memoirs 
he had written, declined with the following witticism: “T have 
so much dirty linen of the King's to wash that yours must wait.” 
Frederick in retaliation now wrote blistering epigrams about 
Voltaire and his shortcomings. The illuminati clucked with 
unalloyed delight. What wit! How apt and to the point! 


EpttaPH ON VOLTAIRE 


Arouet Voltaire, a poet, lord and wit, 

Was from long habit so inclined to cheat 
That, when he came to cross the Stygian !ake, 
Less than his fare Charon he swore shall take: 
The brutal boatman, prone to tyrannize, 
Sent him back with a kick, and here he lies. 


Voltaire was in despair. Galled by Frederick’s sarcasms he 
wrote a Billet de Congé to him. 


Not all your virtues, worth and wiles, 
Not ali your gifts and gracious smiles, 
Can longer in my memory live, 

With dangerous and seductive arts, 
Like a coquette you win all hearts, 
But have alas! No heart to give. 


Good people were not wanting to carry this epigram to Fred- 
erick, Jt was in a worthy cause, to be sure. And Frederick, 
in the traditional manner of a little boy quarreling, threw the 
lie into Voltaire’s toothless mouth. 


Presume not that your worth and wiles, 
Your virtues, gifts, seductive smiles, 
Shall longer in my memory live, 

Yours, traitor, are the dangerous arts; 
You the coquette who wins ail hearts; 
"Tis you who have no heart to give. 


The war was now open and bitter. Voltaire’s tenure of the 
ofhce of genius to the King of Prussia promised to be short- 
lived. Everything he said or did succeeded in infuriating Fred- 
erick. What added much fuel to the fire were his venomous 
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attacks upon almost every person of eminence in Europe and 
his quoting in print from many of Frederick’s letters written in 
the confidence of friendship. As a result Frederick found him- 
sclé in deep waters constantly with various kings, governments 
and individuals who protested strongly to him against the 
French philosapher’s scurrilous pen. To curb Voltaire’s seem- 
ingly incurable malice and penchant for mischief-making, Fred- 
erick made him sign a declaration on November 27, 1752, not 
to write against anybody as long as he lived in Sans Souci. 

The gossips now inform Voltaire that the King has expressed 
himself about him as follows: “I shall have need of him for 
another year at most. When the orange has been squeezed the 
peel is thrown away.” 

Voltaire is galled. He retaliates with a spiteful epigram which 
strikes Frederick in his Achillean heel. Deeply aggrieved the 
party of the second parc sends a page down to Voltaire with 
the following shot from his blunderbuss: “You have a heart a 
hundred times more horrible than your genius is beautiful.” 

Voltaire fairly screamed with rage reading it. He raced up 
and down the room like a madman shouting his abuse of Fred- 
erick in terms both pungent and obscene. The page was alarmed 
anc attempted to quiet him: “Recallect, sir,” he implored, “that 
it is the King you are speaking of; that you are in his house 
and that 1, before whom you use such language, am his servant.” 

Voltaire, forgetting the insignificance of the page’s official 
position but anxious to justify himself before someone, seizes 
hold of his arm and addresses himself co him in a white fury: 


I take you, sir, as the judge between him and me. I defy you 
to discover any fault that I have committed against him. One, it 
is true, | have committed, and that is irreparable: I have taught him 
to make better verses than I can myself. Go, sir, and take hira this 
answer! 


Impatiently Frederick paced up and down in his apartment 
waiting for the page to return with Voltaire’s answer. 


Frepenick [esgerly]: Have you delivered my note? 
Pack [weakiy|: Yes, sire. 
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Frepenick [very curious]: Did he read it in your presence? 

Pace [mumbling]: Yes, sire. 

Freperick fanziously]: And what did he say and do after he 
had read it? [The page ts terrified—stlent.] 1 ask you, what did 
Monsieur de Voltaire say when he had read my note? [Tde page 
opens Ais mouth but cannot utter a word.| Take care, sir, 1 am 
determined to know what he said and did. Speak, I command you! 


With dewnecast eyes the page blurted out his recollection of 
what Voltaire had told him. As his recital continued Fred- 
erick’s anger leaped up but when he repeated to him Voltaire’s 
unintentional compliment how he had taught him to write bet- 
ter verses than he did himself, he quieted down amazingly. 
Shrugging his shoulders incredulously he exclaimed: “He must 
be mad” 


ATi 


On Christmas eve, by order of the King, the entire edition of 
the Diatribe of Doctor Akakia was burned by the hangman 
in all the public squares of Berlin. Voltaire stood at his window 
watching with grim humor and tumultuous feelings the precious 
child of his brain going up in a thick cloud of smoke in the 
square below. He had, however, succeeded in smuggling four 
copies of the book across the border into Holland and now he 
was shaken with sardonic mirth watching the flames crackle 
destructively about the supposed funeral pyre of his immortality. 
“Ab!” he rippled spitefully, “look at the soul of Maupertuis 
ascending in smoke! And what thick, black, heavy smoke it is! 
What a waste of wood while the four litile deserters are posting 
away to Holland!” 

Voltaire realized that it would be senseless for him to remain 
any longer in Sans Souci despite the excellent emoluments he 
was receiving. He had nearly reached the end of his tether and 
he was wise enough to discern already the fatal handwriting on 
the wall serving warning on him that Frederick's friendship for 
him was irrevocably at an end. He dared not make an outright 
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request for his dismissal. Who knows but that the King out 
of spite might wish to exercise his despotic powers as an absolute 
monarch and keep him in Potsdam by force. He therefore 
wished to deceive Frederick as to his intentions so he exag- 
gerated the poor state of his health and asked for a leave of 
absence to go to a health resort in France. 

Frederick, however, was not to be hoodwinked. He appre- 
hended Voltaire’s motive and answered his request scornfully 
with the following letter of dismissal: 


Tt was not necessary for you to pretend that you needed the cures 
at Plombiéres as an excuse to request your dismissal. You are free 
to leave my service whenever you want to do so; but before you go, 
leave me your certificate of appointment 2s my Chamberlain, your 
croix de mérite, the document granting your pension and the book 
of my verse which J have entrusted to you. 


Voltaire had mistakenly consoled himself with the thought 
that in reverent memory of the early years of their friendship, 
Frederick would continue his pension and would not wish to 
deprive him of his honors even after he had left his service. 
Frederick’s unsentimentality now proved a cold disillusionment 
to him. From whichever way one looked at it, it was a bitter 
pill to swallow. He now burst into a Job-like lament and genu- 
flected before the all-merciful King and exposed the sores of his 
poverty and misfortune to him with the pathos of an Arab 
beggar before the entrance of a mosque. 


Apprehensive, sire, that I may no longer be permitted to approach 
Your Majesty, I have again laid at your feet the tokens of kindness 
which attached me to the person of Your Majesty. Judge of the 
dreadful situation of myself and my family. There is nothing lett 
for me but to hide myself forever and to deplore my misfortune in 
solitude. Fredersdorf who strives to comfort me under it, pives 
me hope that Your Majesty may be pleased to raise me from the 
disgrace with which I am overwhelmed. He knows that I feel 
most painfully the misfortune of having incurred your displeasure. 
Alas! how am I to appear again in public, how am I to live, I do 
not knowl My state is terrible: grief must kill me. Ob! let your 
philanthropy take compassion on mel What will become of me? 
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I don’t know what to do! All I know is that I have been bound 
to you for these sixteen years. Decide upon my life devoted to 
you, the close of which will now be painful indeed. You are gra- 
cious. You are indulgent. I am the most wretched of your subjects. 
Decide my fate. 


Frederick was compassionate. He returned to Voltaire his 
order, patent and key. Also he forgave him and took him back 
into his service. But his forgiveness was purely perfunctory. 
The two former friends watched each other covertly with sus- 
picion. There was no telling who would make the next overt 
act. The evenings they now spent together in self-conscious 
and slightly uneasy conversation. Voltaire now aptly character- 
ized as Les Soupers des Damocles. When was the sword going 
to fall? 


XIV 


“The Golden Fleece” was very much tarnished and batcered 
by this time. His pride was laid low. He did not deport him- 
self with the arrogance he formerly displayed. Gone was every 
vestige of self-respect. It was now a simple matter of bread 
and butter and its wherewithal lay in Frederick’s purse. 

Voltaire salaamed humbly with his forehead in the dust. He 
Was even anxious to deny his malicious attacks on Maupertuis 
and the others. These attacks he had in every instance pub- 
lished anonymously, being afraid for the consequences. Yet 
was it at all conceivable that the genius of a Voltaire could long 
be hidden under the mask of anonymity? One might as well 
have attempted to conceal the identity of an Ei Greco or a Tin- 
toretto original. 

On January 18, 1753, the Berlin gazettes carried the following 
announcement: 


M. de Voltaire thinks it incumbent on him to state that he has 
had no hand ia the publications which have recently appeared rela- 
tive to the literary dispute or to the subjects which have been 
attributed to him in several journals and newspapers. It is repug- 
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nant to him to be represented as their author and it would be still 
more so to write on merely philosophic and literary matters in a 
way that could be in the least injurious to morals or wound the 
honor of another, be he who he may. He takes no part whatever 
in such quarrels and is engaged upon a work of a totally difierent 
kind which occupies his whole time, since all his thoughts are at 
present directed to the completion of the history of his native 
country, 


Despite his claim that all his thoughts were religiously cen- 
tered upon the writing of a history of France, Voltaire found it 
sufficiently agreeable to divert a little thought or two to holding 
secret correspondence with foreign ministers. The lure of money 
was irresistible to the arch-cynic. He was ready to sink to the 
wretched level of a spy to increase his wealth. Frederick openly 
charged him with this nefarious occupation. It caused him 
much unpleasantness and considerable embarrassment. 

A time finally came when Frederick deemed it an act of 
Providence that Voltaire should once more apply for a leave 
of absence te go to a German health resort. Instead, the jatter 
went to Leipzig and from there he issued furious attacks upon 
his bitter enemy Maupertuis. Maupertuis was in a bad state. 
He was rapidly dying of consumption. Spitting bleed, he threat- 
ened to rise from his death-bed and follow his vindictive tor- 
mentor wherever he went and demand satisfaction from him on 
the field of honor. Voltaire gave a loud horse laugh and 
thumbed his nose. Just let that old rattle-bones challenge him 
to a duel! He would skin him alive, that he would, by God! 

From Leipzig Voltaire went to Cassel where he accidentally 
encountered old Polinitz. He was delighted at the meeting. It 
afforded him an opportunity to flay Frederick betore him with 
all the dreadful curses his inventive genius was capable of. He 
snorted at Péllnitz a threat of the most blood-curdling kind: 


Your King has weated me infamously. Tell him J shall not for- 
get. Yes, tell him that I will have my revenge. Posterity shall be 
informed of the whole transaction. He shall have reason to repent 
his conduct when it is too late. Yes, I will be avenged! Do tell 
him so! 
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XV 


Voltaire left Cassel on his journey home, happy enough to 
shake the ungrateful dust of Prussia from his boots. But how 
was he to foretell that before he would be in a position to 
revenge himself on Frederick by informing posterity “of the 
whole transaction,” as he so fervently had sworn to do, the latter 
would pursue him with his strong right arm across Germany 
and make him eat humble-pie first? 

Voltaire met with a great shock when he reached Frankfurt. 
He was iaced by Frederick's Resident of the city, Freytag, and 
the city authorities who “intimated that I must not quit Frank- 
furt till I had restored the valuables belonging to His Majesty 
which I had carried away with me.” “Alas! gentlemen, I am 
carrying nothing away from that country, I assure you, not even 
the least regret. What then are the jewels of the Crown of 
Brandenburg which you require me to give up?” “C'étre 
Monsir,” answered Freytag, “loeurve de poéshie due roi mon 
gracieux maitre.” “Oh!” I replied, “I will restore to him most 
cheerfully both his prose and his verse, though I have more 
claims than one upon the work. His Majesty gave mic a copy, 
beautitully bound, but unluckily this book is still at Leipzig 
with my other things.” 

Jt took a whole month for Voltaire’s library to reach Frank- 
furt. In the meantime he was kept under strict surveillance 
and was not allowed to continue his journey. This caused him 
great annoyance and vexation. He was almost ready to burst 
a blood vessel with indignation, 


On the r7th of June arrived the great package of poéshies. 1 
faithfully delivered up this sacred deposit and then thought that I 
might set oft without asking permission of any crowned head. But 
ai the very instant of my departure I was arrested—myself, my sec- 
retary and my servants. My niece too was seized and four soldiers 
dragged her through the muddy streets to Schmidt. They crammed 
us both into a sort of small inn, at the door of which were posted 
twelve soldiers; four others were placed in my room; four in a 
garret to which my niece had been consigned; four in a sort of 
cockloft, open to all the winds of heaven, where my secretary was 
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obliged to sleep upon straw. My niece had, it is true, 2 small bed; 
but the four soldiers in her room, with fixed bayonets, supplied the 
place of curtains and chambermaids. 


The cause for Voltaire’s arrest was the Resident Freytag’s 
bewilderment over the “poéshies.” It came in printed form and 
not if manuscript as he had somehow been led to expect: 
Would the King have troubled himself as he did merely for a 
printed book? That could hardly be! What he suspected was 
that Voltaire was deceiving him and that he was hiding from 
him the valuable manuscript. To verify the matter he sent a 
courier to Potsdam. 


In this manner we were detained as prisoners of war for twelve 
days and obliged to pay r40 crowns per day. Schmidt took posses- 
sion of my effects which were restored to me lighter by half. It 
was impossible to pay dearer for the (Ruvre de Poéshies du Roi de 
Prusse. I lost about as much as it had cost him in getting me to 
Potsdam and taking lessons of me, so that at parting we were quits. 


This grievous treatment that Voltaire received at the hands 
of Frederick, whether done intentionally or inadvertentiy ts 
hard to say, he amply avenged by slandering him roundly fer 
posterity in his Vie Privée du Rot de Prusse and in his 
Mémoires, 

Frederick protested that he was greatly distressed by the ex- 
traordinary inconveniences his late friend and master had been 
put to over a mere book by his Resident in Frankfurt. 


I know that Voltaire complained loudly and breathed fire against 
me in all the little courts which he passed through; but I assure 
you that this blockhead of a Freytag exceeded my orders. I asked 
him simply to get back for me my book of poems and the bumpkin 
demanded it with a harshness of which | disapproved. I know the 
regard which is due to distinguished men of letters; how should 1 
have been wanting in this regard with one who surpasses them all! 
Voltaire lied in his throat when he said that I was responsible for 
the bad treatment he suffered at Frankfurt. He has been terribly 
sulky towards me for it and in spite of all his cajoleries, I do not 
trust him very greatly yet. 
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But time and distance heal all wounds and bring mellower 
and less heated judgments to bear upon people and events. Ran- 
cor and bitterness become dissipated in the strong light of rea- 
son and detachment. Beyond the passions and sorrows that 
govern ali men soars the radiant image of the eternal verities 
which demands that the individual resign his impossible expec- 
tations of life and of his fellow men before the overpowering 
presence of the superior reality, 

After a while Frederick writes a gentle, forgiving letter to his 
master who seems to exercise some mystic influence over his ex- 
istence. “After all, you gave me more pleasure than pain.... 
Your genius causes me to forgive all the things you said and pub- 
lished against me. They were hard and numerous, but I harbor 
no bitterness against you.” 

And Voltaire, amazing creature that he is, muses smilingly 
on the phenomenon of human relations and writes to his friend 
teasingly: “I could not live with you nor without you ...remem- 
ber that I shall always be fool enough to love you, just as I am 
fair enough to admire you.” 


CHAPTER TWELVE 
THe “Apostotrc Hac” PLors Revence 
I 


Tue quarrels of the beaux esprits, resulting in the dismissal 
of the “little abortion” d’Arnaud and followed by the ignomin- 
ious flight into Switzerland of Voltaire, had banished whatever 
little of intellectual sympathy and eraciousness there still re- 
mained in the “Abbaye.” The atmosphere there became stifling 
and depressing. Each one eyed the other with well-justified 
suspicion and apprehensiveness. The mark of Cain was on all 
of them. Each one of the illuminati, like some pampered 
favorite in a Turkish harem, labored religiously for the down- 
fall of his rivals in the questionable affections of the King. ‘The 
quarrels went on interminably and when eaux esprits quarrel 
their worst passions are aroused. They then turn into cannibals 
and snarl their resentment and abuse each other with the venge- 
fulness and the clamor of arboreal apes. 

Frederick grew disconsclate. «A heavy gloom had fallen over 
the former radiance of Sans Souci. It made him break into a 
lament: “Our society at Sans Souci has gone to the devil: the 
fool [Voltaire] is in Switzerland, Algarotti is seldom about, 
Maupertuis is ill, and d’Argens has hurt his little finger and 
therefore carries his arm in a sling as though he had been 
wounded by a cannon-ball.” 

Friendship! Frederick smiled dourly. His heart grew as 
heavy as lead with cynicism towards others and mockery 
towards himself. 

One day Catt had been reading to him Scene Five, Act III 
of the “Iphigénie en Tauride by de la Touche. And when he 
came to. the words: “That with astonishment ke should learn 
from a king up to what point the august law of friendship ex- 
tends,” an expression of pain and derision came into Frederick’s 
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face. “M. de la Touche! M. de la Touche!” he scoffed, “you 
must not trust too much those bastards!” 

His hunger for friendship subsided in a satiety of cynicism. 

Upon the political horizon appeared ominous shadows. What 
new cataclysm was threatening the peace of Europe? Frederick 
knew only too well their import. Slowly he had been weaving 
the spider’s web of his fantastic plans for power, unwittingly im- 
prisoning hirnself and all of Europe in its treacherous meshes. 
This was no time to think of friendship and to seek an anodyne 
for one’s wounded faith and world-weariness. The sovereigns 
of Europe were marshaling their forces for a new war of ex- 
termination against him. Would he be able to withstand their 
combined onslaught? 


JI 


In 1745, Austria had gone into a defensive alliance with Sax- 
ony and one year later, immediately after the signing of the 
Peace of Dresden, had engineered a similar convention with 
Russia. Since it is in the mature of man to call disagreeable 
things by euphemistic nares in order to deceive others and 
sometimes himself, it is not at all surprising to find that every 
alliance between powers whose purpose is offensive has been 
calied a defensive alliance. 

The truth was that the major powers of Europe found Fred- 
erick, after his conquest of Silesia, an eyesore. They were in- 
dividually and collectively resolved to annihilate him and the 
threat of his power. Maria Theresa, grave, emotional and pious, 
was the most unforgiving of all. Her grievances against Freder- 
ick were many. Not only had he beaten her armies on the field 
of battle; net only had he wrested Silesia from her crown and 
challenged her supremacy over Europe; not only had he been 
the principal stumbling block in the path of the Pragmatic 
Sanction; not only had he been instrumental in the election of 
the Elector of Bavaria as Emperor; but, with his outrageous 
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puns, epigrams and obscene witticisms, he was making her the 
laughing stock of all the flippant and morally depraved people 
of Europe. Forgiveness! Christian virtue! That was not meant 
for the evil scoffer and Antichrist, she was certain. 

For instance, he had tried to kill two birds with one stone in 
his “Letter from Madame de Pompadour to the Queen of Hun- 
gary [Maria Theresa] demanding that she abolish the College 
of Chastity she had established.” He would not allow Madame 
de Pompadour to forget for one moment that she was descended 
from butchers and fish vendors and that both of her parents 
were procurers, and he would mercilessly burlesque Maria 
Theresa as the Holy Virgin. 

Frederick’s humor often had an ingenuous quality which 
made it double-edged and added to the painfulness of its sting. 
In an insinuatingly earnest, respectful tone he once said to his 
reader Catt concerning Maria Theresa: 


In spite of all the harm she has done me, I must acknowledge that 
this Princess is very respectable on the score of her morals, which 
are pure. There are very few women who are her equals in this 
respect. Most of them are strumpets and the Queen abhors strum- 
pets whom she is very careful to have shut up in prison, especially 
when she suspects them of being after her beloved husband. 


Such stories, when they reached Maria Theresa’s ears, would 
tax her Christian patience to the limit. She would call him a 
“bad man” and other gently rebuking names but Frederick 
nevertheless continued his delightful pastime of besmirching 
her reputation for chastity with double-edged praise. 

The Tsarina Elizabeth of Russia also came in for her full 
share of obscene raillery. Her he called the Infame catun du 
Nord. Her love of vodka and of virile cavalrymen was well 
known to him. He never tired inventing spicy stories about 
her weaknesses. They set the respectable into convulsions of 
rage and the impious into convulsions of laughter. 

Once while Frederick was entertaining a French gentleman 
at Sans Souci, a sprightly hussar entered the room. Pointing to 
him appreciatively Frederick remarked unsmilingly to his guest: 
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fully planned to the last detail. Nothing was overlooked, noth- 
ing was left undone to insure the complete downfall of the hated 
enemy. 

Frederick had no illusions about the gravity of his situation. 
In his history of the Seven Years’ War he wrote: 


King Frederick had, in the person of the Empress Maria Theresa, 
an ambitious and vindictive enemy and she was ali the more danger- 
ous as sh¢ was a woman who stuck obstinately to her opinions and 
was implacable. Devoured by ambition, Maria Theresa wished to 
pursue glory in every way. 


Count Wenzel Anton Kaunitz, that same adroit diplomat who 
superseded old Seckendorff as imperial ambassador to Berlin, 
was firmly of the opinion that the way to remove Frederick as 
a menace to the Holy Roman Empire was not so much by seek- 
ing a decision by force of arms as by a carefully planned diplo- 
matic effort to disrupt the Franco-Prussian alliance and to sub- 
stitute for ir a Franco-Austrian-Russian-Swedish-Saxon coalition. 

Accordingly Kawnitz put on his best manners of a gallant and 
went a-courting La Pompadour in 1751. Upon his wily prompt- 
ing Maria Theresa, for all her pride of caste and pious hatred of 
strumpets, sent the mistress of the Well-Beloved affectionate let- 
ters addressing her as “Princess and Cousin” and “Madame, my 
very dear sister.” The jatter was flattered beyond all descrip- 
tion. To be addressed as “sister” and “cousin” by the greatest 
sovereign in the world more than compensated her for being 
called “Mademoiselle Poisson” in ridicule of her ancestral call- 
ing, “a whore” and “a bitch” by Frederick. She now lent a will- 
ing ear to Kaunitz’s caressing voice, urging her to throw in 
France’s lot with that of Austria, She undoubtedly favored 
him with a dimpled smile of approval and went in to the Weil- 
Beloved and turned him round her little pink finger to do her 
will. With the expert assistance of Kaunitz she finally convinced 
him that it was to his interest to curb the power of the Prussian 
parvenu by an alliance with Maria Theresa. She worked upon 
his yanity by reminding him of ali the smutty stories and epi- 
grams Frederick told and wrote about him. Louis raged. Also 
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the hint was casually let drop, that he would be permitted to 
expand the frontiers of his domains to the Rhine. The last 
clinched the argument. 

Very well, must have sighed the Well-Beloved with the in- 
dulgent air of submissiveness shown by all victims of petticoat 
rule. Habet! Thumbs down then on our Prussian ally! 

In the fall of 1755, Madame de Pompadour called a council 
of strategy at her country home in Babiole. There were present 
Counts Stahremberg, Kaunitz and de Bernis. The details of a 
Franco-Austrian alliance were then arranged. 

When Frederick heard of these proceedings through his spies 
he waxed sarcastic of the French King’s mistress: “She is only 
trying to get rich,” he sneered. 

Austria was undoubtedly paying her heavily for her favor, he 
was certain. All along he “felt sure that France would not 
hesitate a moment to sacrifice her ally, Prussia, to her own 
advantage.” 

For a long time Frederick had been kept fully aware by his 
spies of the secret plans of Maria Theresa and his other enemies. 
These he employed because “men are bad. It is most necessary 
to protect oneself against being surprised.” He had corrupted 
Weingarten, the secretary of Puebla, the Austrian ambassador 
in Berlin, so that every scrap of correspondence between the 
latter and the chancelleries in Vienna and St. Petersburg found 
its way into his hands, Frederick also kept capable spies in 
Saxony, France and Russia. Menzel, an attache of the Secret 
Chancellery in Dresden, supplied the Prussian ambassador to 
Saxony from 1752 to 1756, with copies of all treaties deposited 
in the Royal Saxon archives. Also he transcribed for him every 
dispatch exchanged between Count Brihl, the Saxon Prime 
Minister, and the courts of St. Petersburg and Vienna. In 
Russia Frederick was fortunate in having a passionate admirer 
in the Grand Duke Paul the son of the Empress, who for love 
of him secretly sent him all the plans of the Privy Council. 

One day Menzel passed on to him the following communica- 
tion from Count Brihl, che Saxon minister, whom Frederick 
despised with an unutterable contempt for the same reason that 
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his father had hated him in his youth: hecause he was an 
effeminate fop and a coxcomb: 


The deliberations of the Privy Council are so much more glorious 
to Russia inasmuch as there can be nothing more beneficial to the 
common cause than previously to settle the effectual means of de- 
stroying the overgrown power of Prussia and the unbounded ambi- 
tion of that court. 


Only too late did Frederick realize that his scurrilous verses 
and obscene witticisms about “the principal whore” of Europe 
and her weil-beloved had in part cost him his most powerful ally. 
Fortunately for him it was now the brilliant Piit’s idea that it 
was to England's best interests to seek an alliance with Prussia, 
for she was now engaged in a bitter struggle with France in the 
New World and any scherne that would help divert the latter 
on the continent would prove advantageous to her. Also, Han- 
over needed a protector against a possible French invasion, While 
England could not help Frederick with men she could furnish 
him with an unlimited supply of money, and Frederick kept 
well in mind “Jupiter’s” sace advice on the paramount value of 
money in war. 

Frederick concluded the Treaty of Westminster with England 
in the middle of January, 1756. When Maria Theresa heard 
of it she grew lachrymosal. “The news of that treaty came 
upon mic like a stroke of apoplexy,” she wailed to Keith. 

Both she and Louis XV begrudged Frederick his one ally. 
They had fondly hoped to isolate him like a pariah, forming a 
cordon sanitaire around him and thus throttling him in grand 
style. England's desertion of Austria and Russia for “the bad 
man” put a crimp into their dream of a rapid vengeance. 

Kaunitz now attempted to set a most absurd trap for Frederick 
to discredit him in the eyes of England. The French foreign 
minister Rouiulé was instructed to write to the Prussian ambas- 
sador in Versailles as follows: “Write to your sovereign that he 
ought to assist us against Hanover. There will be a lot of 
plunder. The King of England’s treasury is well filled. The 
King need only help himself.” 
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Frederick shook with spiteful laughter. He replied: Who did 
they take him for anyway? Evidently they made a mistake. 
It was not his but the able services of Mandrin, the notorious 
highway robber, that they stood so much in need of. 

England was agreeably impressed by the self-vindication of 
Frederick’s virtue, much to the discomfiture of Kaunitz and 
Rouilleé, who gnashed their teeth over their stupid failure. 

With the advent of spring, Frederick was informed by his 
spies that his enemies were preparing to attack him on all 
fronts. But at the last moment Russia found herself unprepared 
and the invasion was postponed for a while. However, Fred- 
erick was too alarmed to let matters rest. Sooner or later there 
would have to be a matching of strength and he was determined 
that it would have to come sooner than later. 

“Things are coming to a head,” he wrote to his brother Henry. 
“There will be no way out but to be quicker than our enemy in 
attack.” 

Frederick mobilized his army, numbering 150,c00, into three 
columns and put ali of Prussia under martial law. He sent vast 
stores of supplies and ammunition into Silesia and gave the 
general order tw stand to. 

The fiery Tsarina wis fur zu immediate invasion of her de- 
famer but the wily isaunis restrained her: 


Let the desperate King of Prussia fall on us prematurely [he 
advised |. His Majesty of Prussia is already making the second 
great mistake in state policy. First Westminster and now these 
preparations. It is good we have not armed up to now, it might 
have spoiled everything. Now we and Russia have ali the provoca- 
tion in the world to hurl our troops against the boundary. 


Austria and her allies could not possibly hold back now with 
Frederick preparing for the attack. The Russians assembled on 
the Prussian frontier in Livonia, a hundred thousand strong. 
Two large imperial forces under Browne and Piccolomini were 
massed in Bohemia and Moravia and ready to strike into Silesia. 

Frederick's generals thought he was mad to engage in the 
unequal struggle with the Great Coalitton. Surrounded on every 
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side by enemies whose resources in men, money and supplies 
were illimitable, could he by any stretch of the imagination hope 
to match successfuily his strength with theirs? England too be- 
came alarmed. She cautioned restraint. 

The intrepid Frederick snortled scornfully. His heroic motto 
was: Attaguez donc toujours! 

But before he could do so he would have to juggle for a 
while with the silly conventions to placate the public opinion 
which he could not afford to ignore. When he heard of the com- 
motion his warlike preparations were causing in Saxony, he 
lifted an eyebrow with feigned surprise and wrote to his armbas- 
sador in Dresden: 


I find it somewhat extraordinary that Saxony has become alarmed 
at my so-called military preparations and that I should be believed 
to be organizing three armies for war. You must positively assure 
those who speak to you on the subject that no army is being formed, 
that only some regiments are being moved, according te the ordinary 
routine as they are in other countries, such as Austria. 


Then in turn he pointed an accusing finger at Maria Theresa. 
What was the reason for her warlike movements, he would very 
much like to know? 

Maria Theresa was evasive. She also was deeply pained. How 
could His Prussian Majesty think such evij things of her? 
She told von Klinggraffen, the Prussian ambassador to the 
Court of Vienna, with an expression of injured innocence: 
“In the present crisis involving alt Europe, it is my duty 
to take all measures for the protection of Austria and her 
allies.” 

Frederick was annoyed by this pious equivocation, He let 
von Klinggraffen know on August 2: 


The reply of the Court of Vienna is the less satisfactory as I am 
in possession of the plans of attack of Russia and Austria and have 
proofs that their execution has been deferred only because the Rus- 
sians are not ready. I therefore deem myself justified in demanding 
from the Empress a precise and explicit declaration that she has no 
intention to attack me either during the present or the next year. 
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Whether she gives me this declaration in writing or verbally in the 
presence of the ambassadors of England and France, is indifferent 
to me and depends upon her own pleasure; but I must know 
whether [ am to expect war or peace. This the Empress alone can 
decide. But if I receive an oracular, equivocating, evasive answer 
the Empress will have to reproach herself for al! the consequences 
that i¢ must draw upon her. I shall regard it as the confirmation 
of the dangerous schemes which Russia has planned against me and 
I call Heaven to witness that I am innocent of the disaster which 
will result from them. 


Maria Theresa delayed giving an answer to Frederick's ulti- 
matum. She played for time. The war preparations of her 
armies and those of Russia were still not complete. 

But Frederick was not to be caught in the trap. On August 
13, he began issuing orders to his troops. Stand tol They were 
now ready to march at a minute’s notice. When that word 
would be given was a theme chat excited universal speculation. 
Frederick kept his plan of attack to himself. Not even his pen- 
erals had an inkling of it. “If I thought that my shirt or my 
skin knew anything of my intentions I would tear them off,” 
he remarked grimly. 

The two enemies, like two boxers searching acutely each 
other’s eyes for a clue as to what their next move will be, 
marked time with catlike watchfulness. 

Frederick was genuinely bitter. He was convinced that he 
was unjustly being waylaid by his enemies like an innocent trav- 
ler by highwaymen. The only honorable thing he could do, 
he now felt, was to defend himself to the best of his abilities. 
Instead of surrendering to a superior power he preferred to go 
down fighting. 

Thus he informed Wilhelmine: 


I am in the position of a traveler who is surrounded by a number 
of rascals and on the point of being murdered because these robbers 
wish to divide his goods among themselves. Since the League of 
Cambrai there has never been an example of a conspiracy similar 
to that which that criminal triumvirate has engineered against me. 
It is infamous, a disgrace for mankind and a crime against mo 
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rality. Has the world ever seen three powerful princes forming 
a plot to destroy a fourth who had done nothing to them? 

I have never had any differences with France or with Russia and 
still less with Sweden, Three men acting thus against a neighbor 
would be condemned by the law. Nevertheless, we see three mon- 
archs giving such a horrible example to their subjects. I am a king 
and believe that I should think like a king. 

Tt has always been my principle that to a sovereign his good name 
should be more precious than his life. A conspiracy has been hatched 
against me. The Court of Vienna has insulted me and I should 
have considered myself dishonored had J born the insult. 


It is quite extraordinary to note that whenever people wish to 
justify any unjust act of theirs they proceed first to falsify and 
distort facts, often sincerely deceiving themselves in the process. 
In his tirade against the “rascals” waylaying him, an innocent 
man “who had done nothing to them,” Frederick must have 
completely turgotten the manner in which he had acquired Si- 
lesia, in 1746, from these very same “rascals” who were now 
intent upon taking it back from him. 

Frederick called Generals Winterfeld, Schwerin and Retzow 
to a council of war. Which shall ir be, gentlemen, asked Fred- 
erick: shall we attack or shall we wait to be attacked? 

Retzow and Schwerin advised a defensive attitude. How in 
the world did His Majesty expect to fight all of Europe at one 
time, the latter asked aghast 

Frederick, unperturbed, rephed: 


We shalt have, my dear Marshal, to confront many foes—but ] 
am not afraid. [| have capital generals, admirable troops and if 
heaven preserve my understanding 1 hope also to give a good ac- 
count of myself.... But we must exert ourselves to the uttermost, 
we must crush our enemies, we must fear no numbers, but rather 
count it an honor that such a difficult task is ours to perform. 


Stall old Schwerin and Retzow opposed the plan to attack. 
Upon this Frederick impatiently brushed aside his consistent 
policy of keeping all his secrets to himself and laid before his 
startled generals a mass of secret documents he had just re- 
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ceived from Menzel conclusively proving that the enemy was 
planning to attack him soon. 


Gentlemen! [Frederick icily snapped} from these you will see 
the danger which impends over our heads and you will do me the 
justice to admit that it is a duty which J owe to my own honor 
and to the security of my dominions, to attack the Saxons and Aus- 
trians and to strangle their atrocious design in the birth, before they 
can receive assistance from their allies. Prepared as I am, I shall 
not fail to set my army in motion as soon as the question: which is 
the best way to open the campaign? can be decided. 


The best way to open the campaign, Frederick finally de- 
cided, was first to throw the onus of responsibility upon the 
allies. 

Mitchell, the English ambassador, pleaded for patience and a 
moderate attitude. Frederick flared up indignantly: “What, sir! 
What do you see in my face? Was my nose made, do you 
think, to receive fillips? My God, 1 will ne: put up with them!” 

Mitchell, simultaneously caustic and syrupy, replied: “No- 
body will have the impudence to insult Your Majesty, and even 
were this to be done, your character is too well known in Europe 
to leave the least doubt in what manner the affront would be 
resented.” Indeed, he concluded wiltingly, “ameng all Your 
Majesty’s great qualities, 1 never heard mention made of patience 
and passive endurance.” 

Still Frederick delayed. He did not wish to carry the burden 
of war responsibility upon his own innocent shoulders. Did 
Maria Theresa intend to answer him?’ Frederick was on tenter- 
hooks. He was furious with Klinggraflen who had bungled 
the whole affair and now was keeping him in suspense because 
he had not been aggressive enough with the Empress. Would 
the wretched courier ever come with the long awaited news? 
“The cursed courier is not here yet,” he chafed, “so I have been 
compelled to stop the regiments till the twenty-eighth. Kling- 
grafien deserves to be made a porter by way of punishment. 
Such stupid tricks are unpardonable and the prolonged uncer- 
tainty is unbearabie.” 
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On August 26, the courier from Vienna arrived with Maria 
Theresa’s reply. In Frederick's own words: 


The answer is impertinent, high-and-mighty, and contemptuous, 
and as for the assurances that I asked of them, not a word, so that 
the sword alone can cut the Gordian knot.... At present, we must 
think only of making war in such a fashion as to deprive our 
enemies of the desire to break the peace too soon, 


Immediately after reading Maria Theresa’s reply Frederick 
gave the order to advance. On August 29, riding like Richard 
Coeur de Lion at the head of 60,000 “mustaches,” as he pleas- 
antly used to call his good, beer-drinking Prussians, Frederick 
crossed the Saxon frontier like a streak of lightning. 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 
Dance o- Deatu 


j 


IFreperick invested Dresden on September 9, 1756. He 
then issued his brief for invading Saxony. Its exact counterpart 
we find in the German statement to the world upon its invasion 
of Belgium in 1914. In the first instance, Bohemia was the 
objective; in the second it was France. In both cases military 
expediency advised the ignoring of the prevailing political ethics. 
The Prussian invasion of Saxony also was found necessary “in 
order that His Majesty may not leave a highly dangerous enemy 
in the rear.” 
Frederick’s apologia read: 


The estates of the King of Saxony will be spared as far as present 
circumstances allow. My troops will behave there with perfect 
order and discipline, but I am obliged to take precautions so as not 
to fall again into the position in which the Saxon Court placed me 
during the years 1744 and 1745. I desire nothing more ardently 
than to behold the happy moment of peace so that I may prove to 
this Prince the full extent of my friendship and place him once 
more in the tranquil possession of all his estates against which I 
have never had any hostile design. 


A much more frank explanation of the reasons that prompted 
Frederick to invade Silesia we find in his History of the Seven 
Years’ War. 


At the beginning of the war it was first of all imperative to pre- 
vent Saxony from meddling in the aifair, thus harming Prussia. 
To carry on the war in Bohemia it was also necessary to march 
through Saxony; if one had not taken possession of this country, an 
enemy would have been left in the rear who could have prevented 
the Prussians from using the Elbe for transportation... that ts 
virtually what the Saxons did in 1749. 

619 
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Despite these heart-warming assurances, Augustus fled to his 
rock-fortress of Konigstein for fear of his life, in his haste 
neglecting to take along with him the secret archives of his 
government. When, by Frederick’s orders, one of his officers 
came to possess himself of them the Queen of Saxony, who had 
just completed preparations for their removal to Warsaw, threw 
herself melodramatically in his way as if to say: you will have 
to kill me before I will let you take these papers! 

The Prussian officer was nonplussed. As a “gentleman” how 
could he be expected to do violence to a lady, and a queen at 
that? In his dilemma he turned to Frederick for further in- 
structions. The Jatter laughed. Just another of these contemp- 
tible female ruses! Was the Herr Offizier that obtuse? Could 
he not see that the Saxon whore wished to make a sentimental 
appeal to his damned gentlemanliness with her hypocritical dis- 
play of feminine weakness so that she would have time enough 
to spirit away the documentary evidence incriminating her hus- 
band? He therefore commanded that should she show any fur- 
ther resistance the archives were to be taken from her by force. 
Those strumpets were up to all manner of tricks! One must 
always guard oneself against them. 

When the secret archives were finally examined they were 
found to contain the proof of the conspiracy hatched against 
Frederick by the Great Coalition. Frederick was elated. He 
asked his minister Herczberg to draw up from them a raisonné 
within a week's time so that the war guilt of his enemics might 
be proclaimed from the very housetops. 

Frederick knew the rapacity of his “mustaches” who, for 
that matter, were neither better nor worse than the “mustaches” 
of other kings. He found it necessary therefore to issue strict 
orders against any acts of violence or pillage on their part to the 
Dresden civil population. Notwithstanding this, his officers, be- 
ing aware of his personal animus against the Saxon Prime Min- 
ister, broke into the latter’s house and within a few minutes 
turned it into a shambles. They discovered that Count Brihl 
possessed an amazing wardrobe: 52% suits of clothes, 322 snufl- 
boxes, 60 swords, 80 canes, 600 pairs of boots, doo pairs of shoes 
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and drygoods, joked Frederick, “enough to clothe three towns.” 
When he was shown a room filled entirely with Brihl’s wigs, 
he exclaimed: “What a number of wigs for a man who has no 
head.” 

With Dresden occupied by the Prussians, Augustus was now 
in a chastened mood. He offered, through Winterfeld, to observe 
for Saxony a state of benevolent neutrality. Frederick, however, 
was not satished. He asked that Saxony become his active ally 
against Austria. 

Augustus was in despair: 


How can [ turn my arms against a Princess who has given me 
no cause for complaint and to whom in virtue of an old defensive 
alliance of which Your Majesty is aware, 1 ought to furnish 6,000 
auxiliaries, only that it is doubtful whether the present war is a case 
of aggression? 


Frederick was annoyed, for Augustus was right enough. But 
what was he going to do about it? Well, the devil fetch the 
bastard! 


I] 


The perfect ease with which Frederick took Dresden and 
annihilated the Saxon forces at Lowositz on October 2, 1756, 
filled Maria Theresa and her allies with alarm. Immediately 
after, the Aulic Council in Vienna was convoked to sit in judg- 
ment upon Frederick’s conduct. Following much officious mum- 
mery and blood-and-thunder oratory, it pronouaced him guilty 
of violating international law, of commutting all manner ot 
hendish atrocities and disturbing the peace of Europe. As pun- 
ishment it formally deprived him of all of his dominions and 
titles. Henceforth he was to be referred to as the “Marquis de 
Brandebourg.” Also the Diet was called upon to send an army 
of execution against the criminal. 

When Doctor Aprill, the imperial notary, following the an- 
cient tradition as laid down in the dared Bedla, called upon 
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Plotho, Frederick's representative at Ratisbon, to serve him with 
the Aulic Council’s bill of indictment and the summons for his 
master to appear before the Fiscal to stand trial, the Prussian 
envoy, on Frederick's explicit orders, unceremoniously seized 
him by the seat of his trousers and kicked him and his papers 
down the stairs. 

This was terrible! This was impossible! This was unheard 
of! The Aulic Council felt outraged. The Emperor ranted 
and Maria Theresa almost suffered a stroke. But what could 
one do about it now? What a quandary they were in! How 
could they possibly bring that brigand to justice? France sud- 
denly brightened up. An idea had struck her. Why nor do 
away with the whole nonsensical business of the imperial ban? 
Did the members of the Aulic Council think they were living 
in the Middle Ages? Why not send against Frederick an army of 
execution to which the various German princes should contribute 
contingents? Naturally this punitive army would be insufficient 
to cope with the King of Prussia in a military way. Therefore it 
was agreed upon that France and Austria furnish the allied com- 
mand 150,000 men each, Russia 100,000 and Sweden 4o,ooo—in 
ail 500,000 men. 

In full expectation of a decisive victory, the members of the 
Great Coalition proceeded to divide up the booty on paper be- 
tween themselves. Maria Theresa was to get back her precious 
crown-jewel Silesia, the Prussian provinces would go to Russia, 
Sweden would take Pomerania, Saxony would annex Magdeburg 
and Halberstadt, and France would be ceded the Rhine prov- 
inces. The “Marquis de Brandebourg” was in a bad way in- 
deed if his enemies were going to have their way. 

Frederick lost no time in establishing a war directory in Sax- 
ony. He absorbed the entire Saxon army, recruited by force, 
and levied taxes and in a hundred other ways sucked the wealth 
of the country dry. However, he did not fail to act with great 
magnanimity. Although the annual income of the country 
amounted to 6,000,000 thalers he generously offered to “be con- 
tented with five million, so that the inhabitants may be solaced 
thereby.” A sorry solace! 
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The King of Saxony’s good thalers kept Frederick well in 
funds. 

Was there any reason why he should not avail himself of 
them? Mighe was right anyway, and even the virtuous William 
Pitt was grandiloquently applauding his conduct: 


I feel the most grateful sentiment of veneration and zeal for a 
prince who stands the unshaken bulwark of Europe against the most 
powerful and malignant conspiracy that ever yet has threatened the 
independence of mankind. 


And what if the self-righteous world called him bad names? 
That was but to be expected. It was well in the réle of hypo- 
crites, self-seekers and traducers to invoke the holy name of 
truth against the victims of their rapacity. 

To his friend Keith, who informed him of the resentful man- 
ner in which his “atrocities” were being received by the world, 
he wrote impatiently: 


You say my enemies malign me, even in the far-away Escorial, 
I am used to that. I hear nothing but untruths about myself. I 
have had more than my All of che vulgar lies and contemptible libels 
spread by hatred and venom all over Europe. But one can get used 
to anything. Louis XV must get just as sick of the flatteries that are 
poured into his ears as I am of the shameful things they say about 
me, 


Against the half million of the allied forces Frederick could 
only muster 250,000 troops of whom 45,000, paid for by Eng- 
land, were put to guarding the province of Hanover. From 
every side the enemy attacked. The vantage point was with 
them. Frederick was on the defensive. After covering his 
other frontiers he discovered that he had only a bare 150,000 
men extending in a ragged line over a 200 mile front with 
which to ward off the combined attack of the enemy: “I am 
like a porcupine which bristles to defend itself ar all points. I 
am not so sure that my bristles are good, but one must use ail 
one’s faculties, such as they are.” 

The odds were against him. That much was certain, Only 
by a miracle did it seem possitle for him to extricate himselt 
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from the clutching tentacles of the enemy’s vengeance. But in 
any event he was resolved to give a good account of himself, 
and if need be, die fighting like the paladins of old. He was 
thoroughly conscious of the importance of the war and that he 
was making history. “Such epochs are decisive,” said he re- 
flectively, “they change the face of Europe.” 

Frederick grew vainglorious. 


Il 


The first campaign of the war had proven disappointing to 
Frederick. He had expected to inflict a crushing blow upon the 
enemy at the very outset. Instead he had won a string of minor 
victories. This was nothing to boast about for a world con- 
queror, he felt pessimistically. In answer to a letter from the 
“Swan of Padua” reeking with flattering classical allusions, he 
wrote deprecatingly: 


Whatever we may accomplish, however, we are not conceited 
enough not to realize that we are not living in the century of the 
Cesars. At present I believe, the most one can accomplish is the 
maximum mediocrity. The possibilities of this century do not go 
beyond mediocrity. 

P.S. The bagatelles which occurred this year were merely the 
prologue of what will happen next year. 


Throughout the winter Frederick worked indefatigably to 
offset his handicaps in men and in strategic position by knitting 
his armies more closely together, by improving their discipline 
and morale, by increasing the mobility and the firmness of his 
cavalry, by improving the wedge formation of the infantry and 
the unity of their attack, and most important of all, by shrewdly 
plotting an unorthodox strategy to take the enemy completely 
by surprise. 

In the meantime life went on in Dresden in a manner no 
different than in Potsdam. Frederick continued his flute play- 
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ing, musical composition, essay writing and versifying even in 
a greater measure than hitherto. He often visited the art gal- 
leries and spent a prodigious amount of time in studying and 
admiring the masterpieces that hung there. So enamored did he 
become of Battoni’s “Magdalen” that he commissioned a painter 
to make an exact copy of it for him to be hung in Sans Souci. 
Also the nightly concerts and conversational orgies continued 
and there were many lavish operatic performances given in 
Dresden’s far-famed Opera House. What afforded him endless 
delight were his visits to a local Catholic church where the great 
Hasse conducted his own masses and cantatas written in the 
noble Italian tradition. 

But soon the urgency of the military situation began to drive 
all thoughts of versifying and fugue writing from Frederick's 
head. He knew what he was about and never was the man to 
deceive himself with fond dreams as wish-fulfillments regard- 
ing the stern realities. Accordingly he addressed the following 
instructions to Count Fink von Finkenstein, his old tutor and 
now one of his ministers: 


In the critical position of Prussia’s affairs, ] must give you my 
orders. These will empower you to take all the necessary measures 
in case of a great misfortune. 

If, which Heaven forbid, one of my armies should be completely 
defeated in Saxony, or if the French should drive the Hanoverians 
out of the country, occupy Hanover and threaten to invade Bran- 
denburg itself, or if the Russians should penetrate into Brandenburg, 
the royal family, the highest courts of justice and the departments 
of state must be brought into a place of security. Hf we are de- 
feated in Saxony about Leipzig, the most suitable place for the 
royal family and the treasure is Ciistrin. If the Russians should ad- 
vance into Brandenburg, or if a disaster should overwhelm us in 
Lusatia, everything must be brought to Magdeburg. The last place 
of refuge is Stettin, but it must be resorted to only in case of the 
utmost necessity. The garrison, the royal family, and the treasure 
are inseparable, They always go together. To the treasure must be 
added the crown diamonds and the royal table silver. In case of 
need the royal silver and the gold plate must be melted down with- 
out delay. 
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If I should be killed in action the national business must be car- 
ried on without the slightest change. Nobody must notice that the 
government has changed hands. The rendering of the oath and the 
act of homage to the new ruler should take place as quickly as pos- 
sible throughout Prussia and especially in Silesia. 

I might have the misfortune of being made prisoner by the 
enemy, In that case, I absolutely prohibit that the slightest consid- 
eration be paid to my person and that any notice whatever be taken 
of the letters which I may write from my place of confinement. In 
case of such a misfortune ] will sacrifice myself to the state. Every- 
one must obey my brother, and he and all my ministers and gen- 
erals are responsible to me with their heads that neither territory nor 
money is offered to the enemy in cxchange for my liberty, that the 
war will be continued, that all advantages for defeating the enemy 
will be made use of, that matters will be treated as if I had never 
existed, 

I hope and believe that you, Count Fink, will not find it necessary 
to make use of the orders contained in this letter. WHowever, in 
case of my misfortune, I empower you herewith to carry out these 
instructions and as a token that they embody my farm and constant 
will, and that they have been given after thorough and careful delib- 
eration, J sign this letter with my own hand and append to tt my 
own seal. 


Frederick took the field again in Bohemia in April. On May 
6, he stormed Prague and after one of the goriest battles of the 
century, he prematurely sprang to the conclusion that he was 
about to capture the city. Full of jubilation he sat down that 
night to write to his mother: 


My brothers and { are well. The Austrians are in danger of los- 
ing the whole campaign and I find myself free with 150,000 men 
and that we are masters of a kingdem which must provide us with 
troops and money. The Austrians are scattered fike chaff before 
the wind. I am going to send part of my troops to compliment 
Messseurs ies francais and pursue the Austrians with the rest. 


Frederick's victory however was only Pyrrhic. Although he 
had enthusiastically informed his uncle, George II of England, 
that the outcome of the engagement was “as decisive as possible” 
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the actual circumstances were far from that. The Prussian at- 
tack was successfully repulsed by the Austrians and as Fred- 
erick Jater recorded; “On this day fell the pillars of the Prussian 
infantry ... and a bloody and terrible war gave no time to 
rear them anew.” 

Eighteen thousand Prussians lay dead on the field, including 
the redoubtable Marshal Schwerin. Frederick paused for a mo- 
ment from the carnage to lament his death: “Schwerin’s death 
withered the laurels of victory which were bought with too 
much precious blood.” 

Still Frederick did not abandon hope that he would soon be 
able to take Prague and “at present more than ever that all 
this race of Austrian princes and beggars will be obliged to 
lay down their arms.” 

A new danger appeared suddenly on the military horizon to 
threaten the fulfiliment of this hope. The imperial marshal 
Daun who was even more cautious than Neipperg and for 
which reason he had earned for himself the nickname of “Fabius 
Cunctator,” was marching to the relief of Prague with 60,000 
men and Bevern, with only a meager 10,000 soldiers, could not 
ward him off. Frederick went into a white rage when he heard 
of Bevern’s incapacity. And what if the Austrians were six to 
his one? “The ability and determination of a general are more 
decisive in war than the number of soldiers,” he stormed. 

Frederick therefore reproaches his general for his indecision: 


Who loses time in war cannot make it good again. Had you 
pressed forward at once towards Czaslau, Daun would have re- 
treated further... and I wager that if one flies at his throat he 
will do ic. To get together ten battalions now is impossible, but 
perhaps I will come myself to make an end of the matter, so that 
what has been gained by bravery, be not lost by hesitation. . . . 
Daun must be driven into Moravia, be he weak or strong, else we 
do not win Prague and cannot resist the other enemies who come on 
and the whole campaign, however well begun, 1s lost. 


Gathering hurriedly together a force of 34,000 troops, which 
was all he found available at the moment, Frederick dashed for- 
ward to block Daun's advance. 
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IV 

On the morning of June 18, 1757, the town of Kolin Jooks as 
deserted as a graveyard. Throughout the night there was a 
harried exodus of its inhabitants, hastening with fear-haunted 
eyes to destinations that they themselves did not know. They 
fled as far away from the nightmare of the impending battle as 
their vehicles and feet could carry them. For Marshal Daun 
had entrenched himself outside of the town and now it was 
rumored that the King of Prussia was arriving to engage him in 
battle. 

Daybreak finds the two armies facing each other, the Austrian 
command arrogant in the knowledge of superior numbers and 
Frederick black as thunder and resolute with a heroic disdain 
or everything but his own will. He attacks without hesitation. 
The Prussian infantry advances like a gleaming scythe mowing 
down the enemy in sheaves. But due to a sharp and unexpected 
attack from the Ausirian hght troops the Prussian cavalry com- 
manders, contrary to Frederick's orders, wheel about and charge 
them fiercely. It results noc only in their complete disarray 
and splitting up in three confused masses but the invincible 
Prussian infantry is also thrown into a panic. The savage Aus- 
trian counterattack precipitates it into headlong flight. 

Frederick is galvanized into action. He wishes to stem the 
tide and places himself in the path of his deeiny regiments. 
How he storms, pleads, cajoles and threatens them to turn back 
and fight! It is all in vain. Then a blind fury seizes him. 
“Dogs!” he cries, “do you want to live forever?” 

Bur evidently his “mustaches” are unacquainted with Her- 
ackitus, with the laws of the eternal flux, nor have they read 
the Stoic philosophers. His savage reproach does not make the 
slightest impression upon them. ‘They continue their fight. 
Life is sweet. Why throw it away unnecessarily? Only an old 
gray-bearded prenadier with a malicious twinkle in his eyes 
brays at him: “Look here, Fritz! | think that for thirteen 
pfennigs pay we have done enough today.” 

Frederick snortles with contempt. He wishes to give the 
white-livered canaile an example of how a self-respecuing mai 
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should act in the face of adversity. Swiftly he rallies about him 
a group of forty hussars. Drawing his saber, he places himself 
at their head and before they have time to realize what he is 
about, he leads them in a mad charge up a steep hill in the 
face of the enemy's cannon vomiting death. 

At last the hussars come to their senses. They realize how 
suicidal it would be for a handful of them to fight the whole 
Austrian army. They now think the better of it and one by 
one they slink away until only Frederick and his devoted adju- 
tant remain. 

Yet Frederick seems to have no intention of turning back. 
His eyes dance with a phosphorescent flame. The thin line of 
his lips is drawn into a scimitar curve. Orlando never charged 
the host of the infidels in a more dauniless manner. “Does 
Your Majesty intend to take the battery alone?” gasos the adju- 
tant with incredulity. 

At these words Frederick awakes from his martial trance 
with a start. He reins in his horse and shouting his abuse at 
his white-livered “mustaches” orders the trumpeters to sound 
the retreat. 


VY 
JUNE 20, 1757. 
Freprerick To Macerce, Tut Prince oF ANHALT-DeEssau: 


... My heart is torn in pieces but I am not cast down and will 
try at the first opportunizy to wipe out this disgrace... . 


The consolation of the defeated often lies in their regarding 
themselves as victims of circumstance over which they have no 
control. Frederick too wishes te accept his defeat as an act of 
some inscrutable destiny. “Do you know that every man has 
certain blows of fate coming to him?” he informs young Des- 
Sauer with mystic intonation. 

Why torment oneself neediessly then with self-reproaches 
over one’s own inadequacies when one is but a puppet in the 
hands of a sinister supernatural power? 
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Now follow in rapid sequence one crushing blow after an- 
other. His defeat at Kolin obliges Frederick to raise the siege 
of Prague. The prospect of retaining his positions in Bohemia 
grows steadily worse. 

Simultaneously the enemy attacks on all fronts. A French 
army of 100,000 under d’Estrée sent to invade Hanover succeeds 
in almost annihilating the entire force of 54,000 men com- 
manded by the Duke of Cumberland who challenges its advance. 
Then it overruns all of Hanover and Brunswick. Another 
French army of 24,000 sweeps through Franconia with the in- 
tention of achieving 2 junction with the army of execution of 
the Holy Roman Empire which numbers 60,000 under the com- 
mand of Prince Saxe-Hildburghausen. Pomerania too is being 
invaded by a force of 16,000 Swedes. But the greatest danger af 
all to Frederick is furnished by the Russians who, 100,000 strong, 
are advancing into East Prussia, their way contested only by 
General Lehwald’s 30,000 Prussians. 

Frederick perceives that his situation is desperate. He in- 
forms Pitt: 


if I except Spain, Denmark, Holland and the King of Sardinia, I 
have all Europe against me. Even so I do not fear for the places 
J can set armies against them, but for those where he who comes 
will find no one to oppose him. 


Constantly, with break-neck speed and an amazing display of 
endurance, he rushes with a pitifully small remnant of his 
army to check the advance of one or the other of the enemy’s 
invading hosts. But it is like the frantic and futile efforts of a 
man who, when his house has caught fre on every side, does 
not know where to turn first in order to extinguish the flames. 

Against the French, Frederick is now powerless to do any- 
thing but rhyme verses in their own tongue. For the first cime 
there appears in his writing a glimmer of that patrietism which 
soon promised to blaze up in the birth of Prussian nationalism. 

Down to his deepest spring, 
The old Rhine foams with rage, 


Curses the outrage that his waves 
A foreign yoke must bear, 
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And as for those Russian barbarians, they will not understand 
his verses anyway. So he contents himself with winging the 
following earnest prayer to heaven: “Oh, would they only sub- 
merge themsclves with one spring in the Black Sea, headlong, 
their hindmost last, they themselves and their memary.” 

Yet Frederick’s will is still intact. Despiie ail his misfortunes, 
he is none the less secure in his belief in himself. A mystic 
conviction that it is his destiny to achieve greatness before he 
dies buoys him up against all the vagaries of fortune. To 
Wilhelmine he indulges this thought: “You have nothing to 
fear on my account, dear sister, men are always in the hands of 
what is called destiny.” 

The humiliation of suffering defeat at the hands of inferior 
men whom he despises is indeed a severe blow to his egocentric 
nature. Fortunately for him, he has built up for his sensitive 
pride a powerful defensive in the thought that it is as the de- 
fender of Germany and Teutonic ideals that he is being de- 
stroyed by the vengeance of the Great Coalition. 


Germany is passing threugh a terrible crisis. J am obliged to 
stand alone in defending her liberties and her faith. If | fall there 
will be an end of them. But I have good hope. However great 
may be the number of my enemies, I trust in the goodness of my 
cause, in the admirable courage of my troops and in the good will 
which exists from the marshals down to the humblest soldier. 


Most of all Frederick trusts in his own genius and will. He 
believes that the strongest man is he who stands alone and 
girded with an indomitable purpose or ideal. A purpose he 
has; an ideal he seduces himself into. 

Again, what Frederick believes to be the heavy hand of fate 
strikes. ‘This time it is Sophie Dorothea’s death, announced to 
him by his wife. He refuses to regard this new misfortune as 
an isolated thing in itself but as a part of a chastening process 
which he, Job-like, has to endure before he can emerge to true 
greatness. “All kinds of misfortunes are overwhelming me at 
once,” he mournfully informs his sister Amalia, “I am more 
dead than alive... . Perhaps Heaven has taken away our dear 
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mother that she may not see the misfortunes of our House.” 

Frederick’s genuine grief over his mother’s death does not at 
all surprise us when we recollect how deeply stricken he was 
when his father the “Old Turk” died. The human heart, 
whether its possessor be virtuous or evil, disillusioned or devout, 
learned or unlettered, wise or foolish, seems to behave the same 
under all circumstances. It awakens one to the existence of a 
super-reality that is as replete with trayedy us it possesses gran- 
deur and truth. 

There were three spiritual phases through which Frederick 
passed in his life. The first was his terrified awareness of the 
fatal external world about him as a result of conflict. The 
second was the aspect of unreality and futiliry that al] things 
assumed for him as a consequence of much suifering. And the 
third was his recognition, like Immanuel Kant in his categorical 
imperative, that only by imposing upon himself moral duties and 
obligations towards others was there a remoie possibility of sav- 
ing his mind from the dementia of doubt and purposelessness 
and the vacuum that devours. 

Thus far Frederick has passed through the first two phases. 
After much travail of the spirit he now stretches out his hanes 
hungrily for the consolation of purpose, tur the rekindling with- 
in himself of the spark of the moral good in the assumption of 
duties. 

Eichel, the devoted secreiary, writes un fuly 3: 

Flis Majesty's griet has been very preat and violent, but teday it 
is somewhat lessened because itis Majesty has taken inte considera- 
tion his duty to his state, his army and his faithful subycets ac the 
present crisis, and the necessary orders have somewhat relieved his 
depression, though there is ne lack of gloomy moments and intervals. 


Vi 


“War is a bottomless pit which swallows up men,” reflected 
Frederick the war god without a pany of conscience. 
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But he who would dance must pay the piper. There could 
be no conquest nor glory without sacrifices. To brood long 
upon the tragic destiny of the masses, driven by him to the 
slaughter like dumb brutes, was without purpose. Frederick 
the philosopher was enough of a casuist to reconcile murder by 
war with a mystic conception or the inexorableness of the laws 
of nature. If men died by violence were they not predestined 
to do so? Again he sought for sanction in Leihnitz’s doctrine 
of precstablished harmony. And was it not in death only that 
they could find ennoblement from a life that was essentially 
base, trivial and vulgar? 

Conscience? That could not be the concern of realists and 
rationally minded people. Let the theologians and the idealists 
lacerate their souls if they found it contributing to their happi- 
ness. As for him, no, thank you! 

However, even though he suffered no qualms in sending men 
to their death, he was often caught up in a swirl of doubt as to 
the purpese for which they were dying. Was it conceivable 
then that a single individual could be infallible in all matters of 
judgment and could take it upon himself like God the Father 
to determine the destiny of hundreds of thousands of men? 

Sometimes when he reflected deeply upon it Frederick fal- 
tered: 


However you will agree that it ts cruel to send so many brave and 
worthy people into the other world, and why? For a few wretched 
roods of earth and a few huts... . 1] am well aware that we Don 
Quixotes sometimes make stupid blunders, and I confess it grace- 
fully and this confession will facilitate the belief in the good things 
I may have done. At least my intentions have always been pure 
and | have kept unceasingly on guard so that my mind might be as 
little as possible the dupe of my heart and the latter the dupe of the 
former. 


One would have thought that all of a rational man’s actions 
sprang from a desire to add to his happiness. But we find that 
making war for Frederick came from what he himseif called a 
“secret instinct.” ‘That may very well have been, for his neurouc 
Nature craved incessantly for excitement, action and conflict. 
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It is while contemplating the compulsion of this “secret instinct” 
that he bursts into a lament like some mythological Sisyphus: 
“The ox must plow the furrow, the nightingale must sing, the 
dolphin must swim, and I—-I must make war.” 

Was it possible that there were idiots who envied his lot in the 
world? “I am now at the beginning of my campaign. God 
knows how it or I will end. Nothing is so cruel as to be com- 
pelied to wage war unceasingly, and the dolts of people believe 
me a happy mortal.” 

Happiness! Frederick gives a dour smile. If he must confess, 
he is never happy at all whether in time of peace or in time of 
war, in time of reaping or in time of drought. How can he? 
This business of being king for an imaginative, intelligent and 
upright person is hardly conducive to anything but weariness, 
disgust and cynicism. 


I am not happy, even at my dear Potsdam which I shall perhaps 
never see again. See what a treat it is for me! Every morning forty 
letters to read, the half of them say nothing, a quarter of them are 
of no importance or very thorny and the remainder contain the most 
disagreeable news. You perhaps do not know me well yet but be 
assured that I should like to be able to live like a private man and 
that I should prefer to royalty that simple and retired lite where 
you are your own master. I have lived on 1,200 crowns, I would 
consent to live on less te live quietly. A private individual can 
even hive on § groschen a day but | am building pretty fine castles 
in the air! 


The pounding of horses’ hoofs, the roar of cannon, the curses 
of the wounded and the shrieks of the dying shrill their mad 
music into Frederick’s ears. Murmurs the still, small voice in 
protest: Are death and destruction the goal of civilization? 

Answers fercely the demonic urging in the chaos that is the 
human mind: “Don’t shoot more than you need and above all, 
not too scon! At twenty, even ten paces from the enemy, let 
off a good stiff salvo under his nose and then give it to him in 
the ribs with the bayonet.” Above all, “give it to him in the 
ribs with the bayonet!” ‘That will finish him—the bastard! 

The trumpets blare and the drums beat their fierce music into 
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the hearts of men turned to stone with fear and the defensive 
madness of hate. With blazing eyes Frederick dashes on his 
white charger into the thick of the fighting. His sensitive nos- 
trils quiver with the excitement of the battle. Cannon-balls 
fall at his feet and bullets pierce his clothes, miraculously spar- 
ing him, but indifferent to all danger he pursues the goal to 
power and glory for himself and to ennoblement and death—for 
the canaille. 

Now comes the sycophant sage Voltaire bearing offerings for 
the war god. He sings a song of praise to him, a song of re- 
joicing and of adoration to the waving of laurel and the sanction 
of his prostituted philosophic lyre: 


Great master of the sword and quill, 
Since you delight ta rhyme and kill, 
Go on! To verse and war give birth; 
Instruct at once and ravage earth! 
The verse I love, the war I hate, 

But I submit to you and fate; 

For opposition were but vain, 

Your character you must sustain. 

Yet sure ‘tis worth our while to note 
What contrasts like ta these promote; 
And hew you got, with so much ease, 
The double art to kill and please. 


Is Frederick elated with his master’s praise? 

One day, during a lull in the nghting, when anxious to col- 
lect again the loose threads of his soul, he turns to Racine for 
solace, and a deep shadow falls over him. 

He reads that scene from the fourth act of the French mas- 
ter’s tragedy “Britannicus” where Burrhus says to Nero: “And 
does it not satisfy your desires, my lord, that the public happi- 
ness should be one of your good deeds? What a pleasure to 
think and say to yourself: I am at this moment everywhere 
blessed and loved?” 

Catt, who was present at the reading, describes the impres- 
sion these words made upon Frederick: 


He could not finish, so great was the flaw of his tears, and per- 
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ceiving that ] was moved both by the tears he was shedding and by 
this very touching speech of Burrhus, he said: 

“Ah, my dear sir, no, there is nothing more pathetic, more affect- 
ing and more sublime than these words of Burrhus. I never read 
them without the keenest emotion. What skill to excite this mon- 
ster to goodness! It is the timat timentum of Seneca.” 

After having recovered somewhat from his emotion he continued, 
but, having finished this line and half of the following one: “Every- 
where I see hearts flying out to me asT pass. Such were your pleas- 
ures.” He stopped. “T cannot go on,” he said, “this Racine tears 
my heart.” 

In fact, he was not able to finish the scene; he shut the book and 
walking up and down, still wept. 

“Harpy, he said, “are those princes whe have men like Burrhus 
to counsel and reprove them; but alas! they have unfortunately only 
fatterers who destroy them.” 


Frederick suddenly checked himself and his tears. Pangs of 
conscience, of all absurd things! He now gave a facetious smirk 
and a laugh: “But what am I at, my dear sir? This is not 
the time to declaim and to be moved to pity. We must try to 
sleep and to be astride at dawn tomorrow.” 


Vil 


Frederick is weary of his existence. His dream of glory is 
tarnished. His will to power seems so futile and imbecilic te 
him now, Why all chis turmoil and strife and agonizing? Is 
it only a nightmare through which he has been moving? And 
is fame only a mess of pottage for which he has sacrificed the 
integrity of his soul and the lives of tens of thousand of his inno- 
cent subjects, the pawns of a fate his superior will had imposed 
upon them? 


Freperick [fo Carr poiniedly|: Do you know the story of the 
young man who, confessing his sins, his picasures, hts amorous 1in- 
trigues to his father-confessor, heard the latter exclaim at cach item: 
“What a dop’s life!” 
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“But father, is it so great a crime to enjoy the pleasures of love, 
to seduce pretty girls, and to decorate the foreheads of those hus- 
bands who are unaware of the value of their dear better halves: 
and must I for pleasures that are so keen and of so short duration 
suffer endiess pains?” 

“Ah, wretch!” said the father, “it is not your life I am speaking 
of, but it is my life which is a dog of a lifel” 

[Len gloomily|]: Mine, my dear sir, is certainly one, as you 
will agree when you have gadded about a little longer with us. 
Do you think that anybody would wish to be, at the price of the 
life J lead, this King of Prussia whe is so tormented? 

Catr ffervenily|: I think that a host of people, and especially 
those who Jove great adventures, would, in order to be Your Maj- 
esty and to taste of glory, suffer still more than Your Majesty suffers. 

FREDERICK [with d:tterness}: Ah! deuce take it! A fine glory in- 
deed! of burned villages, towns in ashes, thousands of suffering 
men, as many massacred, horrors on all sides and finally finishing 
oneself off. Speak no more about it. My hair stands up on end! 


Again Frederick reads from de fa Touche's “Iphigenie” with 
the introspective mournfulness of a penitent: 


“Happy is he who satished with his humble fortune, free of the 
proud yoke to which I am tied, lives in the obscure station in which 
the gods have hidden him.” 

Freperick [fo Catt in lameniation|: I should have desired to 
lead a quiet life. Believe me, that is my taste and inclination; but 
the gods have disposed otherwise of me and in spite of my loving 
tepase above all else, they have forced me to run after great adven- 
tures, and yet I am thought to be happy: to be as happy as a king, 
say the stupid people. 

See for yourseli whether I am this happy mortal: six years before 
the war even I was anxious, I foresaw the storm, and, since then, 
what troubles, what unprecedented fatigues, and what reverses! I 
have need of all my philosophy to bear this burden that weighs on 
me so. As a private individual—which I have often desired to be— 
I should live in quiet and as I pleased. I should be sure of having 
a few friends, I should cultivate them carefully. I should live. 
There is no life without swect friendship. Be assured that I know 
the full worth of this sentiment. I have often lost good friends and, 
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when this misfortune has happened to me, T have shut myself up in 
my room, and there alone, I have wept like a child. 


Gone for the nonce is Frederick's misogynistic bellicosity. 
His public expressions of hatred for the Cows of Bashan have 
ceased. He is even regretful for having made the fatal error of 
antagonizing Madame de Pompadour with his obscene jibes. 
Evidently he does nat think it too late for a rapprochement with 
her, In the letter he writes to Wilhelmine on July 7, of thac 
unfortunate year, he suggests that she send an emissary to the 
French King’s mistress bearing the olive branch with him and 
a fat bag of gold: 


I wilt willingly charge myself with his expenses. He may offer 
the favorite anything up to 500,000 crowns for peace and he may 
raise his offers far higher if at the same time they would promise 
to procure us some advantages. You understand alt the nicety of 
which J have need in this affair and how little I must be seen in it. 
If England should have the least wind of it all would be last. 


Evidently he thought that an alliance with France was prefer- 
able to one with England. It certainly had greater military 
advantages even though England's inexhaustible coffers stood 
wide open for his use. That his negotiations with Madame de 
Pompadour were a conscious betrayal of his ally England be- 
comes increasingly clear when we read Mitchell’s dispatch of 
July 9, to Pitt: 


His Prussian Majesty said that as he is resolved to continue firmly 
united with His Majesty, it would be for their mutual interests to 
think of terms of peace honorable and safe for both and to concert 
together what terms they would adopt if a favorable opportunity 
occurred to propose them. 


George II was favorably disposed for peace. His reply, which 
Mitchell brought to Frederick, bore the assurance that-— 


The King will at all times be glad to contribute to a general 
pacification, whenever equitable conditions can be had for himself, 
the King of Prussia, and their allies...the King being determined 
to take no steps in an affair of this consequence without his Prus- 
sian Majesty's concurrence and approbation. 
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Here Frederick played the hypocrite superbly. After all his 
efforts in the direction of peace, now that the King of England 
wished to aid him towards that end, he reversed himself com- 
pletely, advancing very chivalrous reasons for doing so. In 
Mitchell’s words the King of Prussia received the assurances of 
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with a flow of gratitude not to be described. After a short pause, 
he said, “I am deeply sensible of the King’s and your nation’s gen- 
erosity, but I do not wish to be a burden to my allies; I would have 
you delay answering this letter till affairs are ended in Lusatia; if 
I succeed, 1 will then consult with you upon the different points 
suggested in the letter and give my opinion freely upon them. If 
I am beaten, there will be no occasion to answer at all; it will be 
out of your power to save me, and I would not willingly abuse the 
generosity of my allies by drawing them into unnecessary and expen- 
sive engagements that can answer no valuable purpose. ” 


These last words so inflamed Mitchell’s enthusiasm that he 
altogether lost his diplomatic savoir faire. “I was pleased,” he 
concludes his dispatch, “but not surprised with the noble dignity 
of this answer, for I have seen the King of Prussia great in 
prosperity but greater still in adversiry.” 

His altruistic expressions to the English ambassador notwith- 
standing, Frederick did not wish to negotiate for a peace in 
conjunction with England at a time when he was hopeful of 
seducing La Pompadour with gold to his cause. In such a pass 
he would be obliged to abandon England to her own devices. 

“The principal whore of Europe” seemed to have been amen- 
able to the logic of Prussian gold for we find Frederick writing 
to his negotiator, Colonel von Balbi, a short while later: 


...1 sincerely hope that the secret negotiations which I have 
opened will substantiate, unless cessions of territory should be re- 
quired, As I have been informed that the transaction might be 
soon concluded if I could make up my mind to cede to Madame de 
Pompadour the principality of Neuchatel and Valangin for life, I 
have much pleasure in telling you that I shall raise no difficultics 
and I authorize you expressly by the present letter to mention this 
offer to your friends so that they can boldly insinuate and promise 
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to Madame de Pompadour on my behalf that I shall cede to her 
the principality named for life as soon as peace is concluded between 
France and Prussia. The revenues of the principality will be hers 
and I trust that she will use her whole influence so that the condi 
tions of peace will be advantageous, or at feast little onerous to 
Prussia. 


Somehow these negotiations with Madame de Pompadour felk 
through. And as if to aggravate the hopelessness of Frederick's 
military situation, he was soon forced to evacuate Bohemia, 
Lehwald was defeated by the Russians, the Duke of Cumber- 
land signed away Hanover to the French who now overran 
Westphalia, General Winterfeld was defeated and killed and, 
what was worse yet, an Austrian army under General Haddik 
was descending upon Berlin. 

When Frederick heard of the danger threatening his capital, 
he sent the following order to young Dessauer: “March instantly, 
you, Moritz, who are nearest; cross Elbe at Torgau. I follow 
instantly.” 

That very night Frederick pushed on with great speed toward 
Berlin. 

But Hladdik was far in advance of Dessauer and entered Ber- 
lin without opposition from the city’s volunteer garrison of 
4,000, Not only did he carry off a huge ransom from the 
burghers but also two dozen of the very Anest silk ploves which 
he intended as a gift to Maria Theresa. When the Express 
wished to put them on she discovered that they were all for the 
left hand. That was the patriotic Berlin glover’s revenge. 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 
FrevericKk Plans SuIcipe 
I 


I REDERICK could no longer bear up under the burden of 
his increasing adversity. His enemies had bottled him up com- 
pletely. He felt like a rat caught in a trap. 


The news of one defeat no longer depresses me [he wrote wearily 
to Wilhelmine]. I have already had too much bad news. Never- 
theless, 1 am still defying misfortune, and I believe that, so far, my 
conduct has been free from all weakness. 


Despite the bravado of these words, he fell into a state of 
chronic wretchedness. He carried with him constantly in the 
breast-packet of his uniform a small phial of poison. Should he 
fall into the hands of the enemy he was determined to die by 
his own hands. Far worse than death would be to survive the 
humiliations his encmies would be sure to impose upon him in 
revenge. Frederick remembered well the manner of death of 
Socrates, Seneca, Cato, Brutus and Petronius Arbiter. Regard- 
ing himself as one of their goodly company he was resolved to 
make his exit from the stage of life as graceful as cheirs. 

Now he begins to brood earnestly upon suicide. The idea 
obsesses him. Because he seeks moral sanctions for his intended 
act of self-destruction, he therefore asks himself those questions 
that few men dare put to themselves in the terrible nakedness 
and aloneness of their souls. Has he not sought to fili the 
vacuum in his life with dreams of greatness and glory? Have 
they not turned to dust and wormwood in his mouth? Have 
his hectic activities led him anywhere but to an ugly quag- 
mire of lies and the slaughter of innocent humanity? Was 
there a lie imbedded then in the heart of every truth and were 
all of man’s dreams and desires only snares working for the 
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increase of his anguish and his destruction? What a grotesque 
contradiction all things and all human strivings were! 

And Frederick prays for death. Only in the grave will his 
restless soul be at peace and all the pain of the world will be 
blotted out in silence. He thinks of his fellow men and a great 
pity seizes him. To what a tragic destiny are men condemned! 
Nothing but struggle and illness and pain and deformity. 
Frederick, the eternally questioning Lucifer of a tormented ex- 
istence, flings his convulsed hatred into the face of the Abso- 
lute. If the Terrible Avenger has triumphed over him in life, 
he is determined to rob him of his victory in self-inflicted 
death. 

He now appeals to Wilhelmine, the only beloved one left to 
him, the only creature who understands him and is crucified 
with him in sympathy. Why continue the lie of a meaningless 
existence? Whilly-niily they had come into the world, willy- 
niily they shall leave it. Revolt! Revolt against the senseless 
tyranny! Were Wilhelmine and he not too fine, too sensitive, 
too intelligent to live in a world dominated by all the revolting 
lusts of the jungle? Let the baser natures struggle through their 
penal servitude of existence if they chose! 

Frederick proposes that Wilhelmine and he die by their own 
hands at the same moment: “Those who remain in this world 
will be forced to carry on the tribulations which we have borne 
so long.” 

What a false deification of human life! rants Frederick. What 
a ludicrous waste of sentiment over something which has neither 
truth nor beauty nor meaning nor purpose! Cold reason, the 
only instrument by which man can determine his relation to the 
universe, dictates that they both die of their own volition, by 
their own hands and then—let there be an end to the stupid 
comedy! 

Argues the melancholy-mad philosopher of the battlefield: 


If the house in which I live is fuli of smoke haven't I the right 
to move out of it?) Why shouldn't my soul move out of my body 
when the latter is smoky and doesn’t find it pleasing? I have been 
brought into this world without being asked for my permission, 
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therefore no one has a right to hinder my departure from it when 
it ceases to please me. 


Wilhelmine's sensitive and perceptive nature helps her to 
understand her brother’s state of mind. Like Rénan’s sister she 
apprehends all of his thoughts and feelings. She feels her des- 
tiny irrevocably bound to his. Happy in his joy, anguished by 
his sorrow, anxious in his cares and racked by his doubts, she is 
tempted to enter into a suicide pact with him. 

To Voltaire she unburdens her woe: 


Nothing is left me but to follow the destiny of the King, if it is 
unfortunate. I have never pretended to be a philosopher; but I 
have done my best to become one. The little progress that I have 
made has taught me to despise grandeur and wealth; but I have 
found in philosophy nothing that can heal the wounds of the heart, 
excepting the means of ridding ourselves of our troubles by parting 
with life. The state in which I am at present is worse than death, 
I see the greatest man of the age, my brother, my friend, exposed 
to the greatest danger. I see my whole family exposed to storms 
and perils, my native land torn in pieces by a ruthless foe, and the 
country in which J live threatened perhaps with similar danger. O 
that Heaven would visit me alone with al! the evils that I am here 
describing to you! I would endure them with fortitude. 


Poor Alexander! sighs Voltaire piteously concealing a venge- 
ful smile as he sends the former consoling letters full of love 
and sympathy. But before his friend d’Argental he unmasks 
his true feelings. He waxes malevolent: “I have enjoyed the 
revenge of consoling the King of Prussia and thar satisfies me. 
He beats and is beaten and will be ruined without a pew mir- 
acle. It were better for him to be a philosopher as he boasted 
of being.” 


li 


Frederick seeks an anodyne for his soul-sickness in the philo- 
sophical poetry of the De Rerum Natura of Lucretius, ‘That ts: 
he seeks for one but find it he does not. Reason is utterly pow- 
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erless to effect the spiritual metamorphosis he craves in order 
that he might reconcile himself to life. 


Remember, my dear marquis [he writes to d’Argens], that man 
is rather a feeling than a rational animal. I have read and reread 
the third book of Lucretius but found nothing there except the 
necessity of evil and the inefficacy of all remedy. The only allevia- 
tion I can find for my grief is the daily labor I am obliged to under- 
go, and that continual employment with which I am furnished by 
the number of my foes, Had J been curt off at Kolin, I should now 
have been in a harbor where I should no more be in dread of storms. 
But | must continue to be tossed in a tempestuous ocean, till some 
six feet of earth shall afford me that good for which in this world 
I fought in vain. 

Adieu! my dear marquis. I wish you health and every kind of 
happiness which I myself want. 


Then from Erfurt Frederick addresses his “dear marquis” 
with an epistle in rhymed verse. He calls it: Apologie Du 
Suteide and with it wishes to prepare his friend for his approach- 
ing end. With reassured heart and determined will he goes out 
to meet death. He looks about him and regards the vain 
chimeras of power and worldly ambition for which men fritter 
away their lives and devour one another. 

What does it all matter? King and shepherd alike are pre- 
destined to the same ungiorious goal. 

Sadly he bids adieu to all the enchanting pleasures of the 
world which he is determined to abandon and sheds a wistiul 
tear in parting with Love the radiant although the unconstant 
one. 

Does he stand in necd of any moral extenuation for his 
suicidal plan? Then the iliustricus examples af Cato and Brutus 
furnish him with precedents. Surely the acts of such exalted 
beings are beyond the comprehension of the unthinking and the 
vulgar! For the enlightened spirit death holds no fears. United 
with the elements one is merged blissfully with all eternity. The 
futile human struggles and sorrows cease then to be and all of 
men's calumny and vengeance and hate cannot reach one any 
more. The grave is sacrosanct. The grave is the sheltering 
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bosom of Moiher Earth clasping to its everlastingly beating 
heart the tired man-child, in perfect love. 

How Frederick longs for his apotheosis in heroic death, death 
by his own volition! 

Even Voltaire becomes anxious on his account. The philoso- 
pher in him has triumphed over the malicious jackanapes. He 
implores Frederick to reconsider his suicidal mania. He does 
not spare him in che least and logical as he is throughout he 
somehow fails to comprehend the moral scruples that are cruci- 
fying his more sensitive pupil. 


Octoper, 1757. 
VoLTAIRE To FREDEAICK: 


... You resolve to die—I will not here speak of the painful hor- 
ror with which such an intention inspires me: but I conjure you 
at least to suspect the little you can perceive from the eminence on 
which by rank you are placed, what are the opinions of men and 
what is the spirit of the times. As a king you want such informa- 
tion and as a philosopher and a great man you fix your attention 
wholly on those examples which the great men of antiquity have 
afforded. You are enamored of fame and this you think is not to 
be obtained but by dying in a manner which other men rarely 
choose and which no sovereign of Europe has ever thought on 
since the fall of the Roman Empire. Burt alas, sire, while thus 
enamored of glory how can you persist in a project by which it must 
be lost? I have already represented to you the grief of your friends, 
the triumph of your enemies and the insults of a certain class of 
men whe cowardly will think it their duty to criminate a generous 
action, 


Voltaire argues further: The courts of Europe are angry with 
Frederick. Many of them consider his invasion of Saxony as 
an infraction of the rights of nations. Should he commit suicide 
they would be sure to say tauntingly 


...that you have punished yourself for this invasion; and that you 
were unable to resist the chagrin of not being able to dictate to 
monarchs. You will be accused of premature despair when it shall 
be known that this fatal determination was taken in Erfurt at 
this time when you are master of Silesia and Saxony. ... 
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Voltaire therefore exhorts: “... listen to your superior reason 
...it will inform you that being but a man, let what will hap- 
pen, there will still remain something; nay, enough to render 
other men happy—wealth, dignity and friends.” 

Then the incorrigible mocker must shoot his shaft of subtle 
ridicule at his unfortunate disciple: “A man who is but a king 
may suppose himself very unfortunate when he loses his do- 
mains; but a philosopher may live without domains.” 

Voltaire pleads his utter devotion. Not a scintilla of self- 
interest has motivated him in his adjuration that Frederick con- 
tinue to live: 


..-in all I have said, I have no other interest than that of the 
public good and of Your Majesty. I shall soon enter my sixty-ffth 
year; | was born infirm; J have but a moment to live:* I have been 
unhappy; this you know: but I shall die the reverse, if I can but 
leave you on earth, putting that doctrine in practice which you have 
so frequently written. 


Not in the least suspecting that Voltaire has aiready been 
apprised of his suicidal intention by Wilhelmine and that the 
above letter is already on its way to him, Frederick lays bare 
his torment before his master: 


OcTOBER 9, 1757. 


.--J am far from condemning...Otho and Cato. The only 
great moment in the life of the latter was that which immediately 
preceded his death. 


Were I Voltaire, a private man, 
Concentrate in my narrow plan, 

The storms of Fate I'd laughing view 
And think, and speak, and act, like you. 
How worthiess crowns and grandeurs are; 
How vile is Flattery’s crouching care; 
How insignificant, how vain 

Is Pomp, with all her yawning train; 
How poor 2 thing is Fame, that’s read 
In history when the hero’s dead; 

Of how much higher actual worth 


* Voltaire lived twenty years more, 
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A moment's life bestowed on earth, 
To every breath Renown can blow; 
All this, alas! and more I know. 


It is with considerable pride that Frederick, in examining his 
soul, finds it pure from the taint of those banal ambitions that 
the run of men are obsessed with. If anything, he has been but 
the victim of circumstances and his life and dreams have gone 
the frustrated way of all mortal men. 


No! ne'er did Fartune’s frown unblest, 
Or Fortune's fawning break my rest: 

Nor her caprice can wound my pride: 
Far different rules I make my guide! 
Each man however wise or brave, 

Of circumstances is the slave; 

By leading these, himself though led, 

He proof affords of heart and head. 
Were J Voltaire, once more I say, 

In sylvan shades I'd sing and play, 
Among the simple, honest race, 

In whom the Golden Age we trace: 

But being what I am, "twere fit, 

Though on the rocks the vessel split, 
Though howling storms destruction wing, 
To act, and think, and live, and die a king. 


Voltaire finds Frederick's letter to him somewhat reassuring 
although the fear that he might still carry out his suicidal threat 
prompts him to adjure him once more: 


NovEeMBER 13, 1757. 
SIRE: 


Your epistle to d’Argens made me tremble; but that with which 
Your Majesty has honored me has restored my courage. You seem 
to take a formal and mournful adieu, and determine to hasten 
your own death; and this determination not only led a heart like 
mine to despair, a heart which you never have sufficiently searched 
and which has ever been attached to you, under all circumstances, 
but my aflliction was increased by recollecting the unjust accusations 
which a part of mankind would have brought against Your 
Majesty.... 
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Again he pleads with Frederick to desist from self-violence 
and reminds him of the burden of moral obligation resting upon 
him: 

It is my duty to do no more than to represent to Your Majesty 
how necessary your life is to your farnily, to your remaining prov- 
inces, and to philosophers whom you may enlighten and support; 
and who, believe me, would find it exceedingly difficult to justify 
to the world a voluntary death against which universal prejudice 
would loudly exclaim. I must further acknowledge that, act as 
you will, you cannot but act greatly. 


And then, by the most glaring inconsistency that the human 
intellect is capable of, after having gone to such Herculean 
lengths in defense of the earthly life, Voltaire turns a complete 
somersault: “I will allow that a momentary existence in scenes 
of affiction and between two eternities which engulf us, is 2 
mere trifle.” 

What then makes this “mere trifle” so worth while in his esti- 
mation’ ‘This question Voltaire, the cold rationalist and dis- 
illusioned idealist, is hard put to answer. Failing in which, like 
the exegetical interpolator who has the gentle cynic Koneleth 
say rather pointlessly, after he has tried all earthly joys: that 
everything under the sun is vanity and an abomination to the 
spirit except a belief in the God of Israel, Voltaire concludes 
with empty grandiloquence: “but to bear the burden of life is 
well worthy of your great fortitude and te support adversity 
like a hero is to be truly a king.” 

Frederick still remained unconvinced. 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 
King Davm 


I 


W HEN dawn breaks over Rossbach on November 5, 1757, it 
finds the Prussian army drawn up in battle array waiting for 
the word of command to begin their attack on the combined 
Austrian and French forces now facing them on the field. The 
former are woefully cutnumbered. Pitted against their few 
squadrons of cavalry, which are supported only by seven bat- 
talions of infantry and eighteen antiquated guns, is an impos- 
ing host of 64,000. 

in the camp of the enemy there is much jaughter. 

Cadédis! jeer the French officers double meaningly. “How 
can an impotent king like that wish to make war on us!” 

But over the Prussian camp hangs a leaden pall of gloom. 
The end is in sight for Frederick and his few remaining “mus- 
taches,” the end, in their complete annihilation. Now, more 
than ever, in the face of overwhelming defeat, a stout heart is 
necessary. Frederick looks deathly pale, but determined. A 
strange light burns in his eyes. He has about him the calmness 
of one who is reconciled to the thought of death and therefore 
ceases to fear it. 

Now he comes before his assembled troops. His loud, clear 
voice rings out in the hushed stillness of the terror-laden air of 
the battlefield: 


My dear friends, the hour is now come in which all that is and 
all that ought to be dear to us depend upon the swords which are 
now drawn for the battle. Time permits me to say but little, nor 
is there occasion to say much. You know there is no labor, no 
hunger or cold, no watching and no danger that I have not shared 
with you hitherto; and you see me ready to lay down my life with 
you and for you. Ali I ask is the same pledge of ftdelity and 
affection that I give; and let me add, not as an incitement to your 
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courage, but as a testimony of my own gratitude, that from this 
hour till we go into winter quarters, your pay shall be double. 
Acquit yourselves like men and put your confidence in God! 


An English eye-witness relates: “The effect of this speech was 
such as can neither be described nor conceived; the general 
emotion burst into a universal shout and the looks and demeanor 
of the men were animated to a degree little short of frenzy.” 

Then like King David of old, Frederick raises his voice in 
an ancient chorale of the Reformation to which he has set words 
of his own composition. And his army joins with him. Like 
a peal of gruff thunder their pious German voices chant in the 


hush before battle. 


A Hrymw Sune sy His Prussian Majesty anp His 
ARMY BEFORE THE Bartle oF NovEmMBER 5, 1757 


Look down, O God! regard my cry! 
On Thee my hopes depend: 

I’m close beset without ally; 
Be Thou my shield and friend. 


Confederate kings and princes league, 
On every side attack, 

To perpetrate the black intrigue; 
But Thou canst drive them back. 


Long did I bear their wink and nod; 
In close cabals they cried: 

“There is no help for him in God: 
His kingdom we'll divide.” 


Amid their army's dreadful glare, 
Thou gav'’st me inward might; 

Teaching my arm the art of war, 
My fingers how to fight. 


Though vet’ran troops my camp invest, 
Expert in war's alarms, 

Calmly [lay me down to rest 
In Thy protecting arms. 


Nor wilj | fear their empty boasts, 
Though thousand thousands join; 
Since Thou art still the God of Hosts] 

And victory is Thine. 
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Arise, O God! and plead my cause; 

Oh, save me by Thy pow’r! 

If e’er I reverenced Thy laws, 
Guide this important hour. 


"Tis done! they shudder with dismay; 
My troops maintain their ground! 

Lo, their embattled lines give way, 
And we are victors crowned, 


Success, ye kings, is not your gift; 
To Heav’n it does belong: 

The race not always to the swift, 
Nor battle to the strong. 


When the singing has come ta an end, Frederick motions to 
Seydlitz, his tempestuous young cavalry commander, to charge 
the enemy. Like a streak of lightning the latter and his flying 
squadrons swoop down upon the marching columns of the 
enemy. The lines of the allies hesitate for a moment, then break 
into hopeless confusion. After forty minutes of fighting they are 
in wild flight, leaving behind heaps of their dead and wounded. 

When Voltaire heard of Frederick’s victory he was consider- 
ably chagrined. He begrudged the Jatter his good fortune and 
tried to minimize the part that his military genius undoubtedly 
had played in deciding the battle. 


Thirty thousand Frenchmen and twenty thousand imperial sol- 
diers fled shamefully before five Prussian battalions and a few 
squadrons... {he wrote with astonishment]. The military disci- 
pline established by Frederick’s father and strengthened by Fred- 
erick himself were the real cause of this strange victory. 


II 


Frederick’s joy over his victory at Rossbach was but shart- 
lived for the news just reached him that his father-in-law, 
Bevern, having first been beaten at Moys, near Gorlitz, on 
September 7, was driven out of Schweidnitz and Breslau on 
October 22. 
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The state of Frederick's troops was indeed pitiable. Tired 
out by incessant fighting and many forced marches, ravaged by 
hunger and decimated to an alarming extent by casualties on 
the battlefield, disease and desertions, they stood in sore need 
of rest and reorganization. But Frederick was minded other- 
wise and ignoring the feeble protests of his generals he formed 
the 13,000 “mustaches” remaining to him in light marching 
order and rushed to the aid of Bevern. Breslau must be retaken 
at all costs and at once! he commanded. Not only Silesia but 
all of his domains were threatened by this new misfortune. 

Over 170 miles of rocky and difficule country he dragged his 
troops who were ready to drop from fatigue and from their 
wounds received in battle. Faster! Faster! he chafed. There 
was no time to lose. The soldiers groaned and set their teeth 
and staggered on. 

Within twelve days’ time Frederick contacted with Bevern’s 
defeated and ragged army of unequal fhghting strength at 
Parschwitz. His force now totaled 30,000. But across the Bres- 
lau road around the village of Leuthen were assembled 80,000 
of the enemy in excellent strategic position, in good health, well 
fed and possessed of a fine fighting morale. 

Frederick recognized the desperate pasiion he was in. By 
all logical calculations he was doomed to defeat. Dut no! He 
still believed staunchly in the “prerogative of the initiative.” 

He called all his generals and staff officers together and dis- 
cussed the gravity of their situation with them. They protested 
loudly: Were not the staggeringly superior numbers of the 
enemy a suificient reason not to engage them in open battle? 

Frederick overrode their objection: “J know it, but I have 
no other alternative than to conquer or perish. I am_ deter- 
mined to attack them were they even on top of the church 
steeples of Lreslau.” 

Nevertheless the mule-headed generals insisted an attack on 
the enemy under the present circumstances was nothing if not 
foolhardy. 

Foolhardy! Frederick snerticd: “A general who in other 
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armies would be considered foolhardy, is only considered with 
us as doing his duty.” 

Frederick fully realized that he could achieve victory only 
with the whole-hearted support of his officers. With the odds 
so much against him, only the morale and enthusiasm of his 
ofhcers and men and his own genius and iron will could carry 
the day for him. General Retzow, who had appointed himself 
the Boswell of the occasion, recorded the following address of 
Frederick to his assembled officers: 


It is known to you, gentlemen, that Prince Charles of Lorraine 
has taken Schweidnitz, defeated the Duke of Bevern and made him- 
self master of Breslau, while | was forced to arrest the progress of 
the French and of the troops of the Empire. Part of Silesia, my 
capital and all my military stores there are in consequence lost, 
and my misfortunes would be complete, did I not place unbounded 
confidence in your courage, your fortitude and your patriotism which 
you have proved on so many occasions. I acknowledge, with the 
deepest feelings of my heart, these services rendered to the country 
and to me. There is scarcely one of you whoa has not distinguished 
himself by some great and honorable deed; I flatter myself there- 
fore, that on the present occasion you will not fail to do ali that the 
State has a right to demand of your valor. That moment is at 
hand. I showld think thar I had done nothing if I were to leave 
the Austrians in possession of Silesia. Let me then apprize you 
that I shall attack, against all the rules of the military art, the army 
of Princes Charles, nearly three times as strong as our own, wherever 
I find it. I say nothing about the number of the enemy, nor the 
importance of the position which they have chosen; all this I hope 
the intrepidity of my troops and strict obedience to my orders will 
strive to overcome. I must venture on this step, or all is lost: we 
must beat the enemy or all perish before his batteries. So I think— 
so will I act. Make known this determination of mine to all the 
officers of the army; prepare the common soldiers for the scenes 
which will soon ensue, and tell them that I feel authorized to re- 
quire of them unconditional obedience. If you consider that you 
are Prussians, you will certainly not render yourselves unworthy of 
the name; but, should one or the other of you be afraid to share 
all dangers with me, he shall have his dismissal this very day, with- 
out incurring the slightest reproach from me. 
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Frederick was an astute psychologist. He knew how best to 
appeal to his men’s emotions and to inspire them with the delu- 
sion that it was to their interests and to the interests of chat fic- 
tion which he called the Stace that they die fighting in his battles. 

So deeply moved were the honest and sentimental German 
hearts of his officers by his address that old Major General Rohr, 
undoubtedly suffering from a guilty conscience, wept like an 
infant. At this Frederick himself became touched and lachry- 
mosal. He embraced the former and so they both wept on each 
other’s shoulder, Frederick remonstrating: 


My dear Rohr, I did not mean you! 

An Officer [fmpressed by this scene, crying out heatedly]: He 
who would leave you now would be a scoundrel! We are all ready 
to lay down our lives for Your Mayesty! 

Freperick [saling complacently|: I felt convinced beforehand 
that not one of you would forsake me. I reckon, therefore, on your 
faithful aid and on certain victory. Should I tall and not be able 
ta reward you for the services you have rendered me, the country 
must do it. Now goto the carap and repeat to the regiments what 
I have said ta you [auth severity]. 

Any regiment of cavalry which does not immediately charge the 
enemy when it is ordered, shall dismount immediately after the 
battle and be turned into a garrison regiment. The batralion of 
infantry which, be it where it may, begins to hesitate, shall lose its 
colors and swords and shall have the lace cut off its uniform. Now, 
gentlemen, farewell! In a short time we shall either have beaten 
the enemy, or we shall never see one another again! 


Then Frederick went through the lines adjuring the young 
and the faint-hearted to have courage and to fight for the Father- 
land. So skillfully did he work on his men’s emotions to kindle 
their enthusiasm for the approaching battle that before long there 
was general rejoicing throughout the Prussian camp so that one 
might have had the impression that it was for a festival and 
not for their death chat they were preparing. The simple souls 
shook hands all around and with shining eyes swore undying 
loyalty to one another. 

Es leée das V aterland! 
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Prince Charles of Lorraine, the Austrian commander, was in 
high spirits. He wished to be the attacker in the approaching 
conflict. ‘With one blow he planned to annihilate Frederick 
and put an end to the whole war. The cautious Marshal Daun 
however was opposed to their taking the initiative in open 
battle. Why run unnecessary risks? Far better to bide one’s 
time properly in well-entrenched positions behind the Lohe and 
allow Frederick to take the initiative. But the more impetuous 
Charles was for bolder action. What was there to fear from a 
mere handful of disheartened and beaten Prussians? He was 
of one opinion with Count Luchesi who had said to him: “The 
Berlin parade will give Your Highness very little trouble.” 

When his scouts informed him that Charles was advancing 
upon him, Frederick was filled with a boastful kind of mirth. 
“The tox has crept out of his hole,” he sneered. “Now I will 
punish his impertinence.” 

The dawn of December 5, 1757, broke in chilling gloom when 
Frederick ordered his troops to advance on Breslau. Outside 
the city they caught up with the Saxon vanguard and took many 
prisoners. When one of these, a French gentleman-of-fortune 
who had but a few days previously deserted to the enemy be- 
cause of his certainty that Frederick would be defeated, was 
brought before him, he gave a little chuckle of delight. Was he 
angry at him for deserting? Not Frederick, the understanding 
one! 


Freperick [playfully]: Why did you foresake me? 

Tue Deserrer [knowing that nothing but the truth will aval 
him with Freprrick]: Indeed, Your Majesty, our position is too 
hopeless. 

Frepertck [coaxingiy]: Well, let us strike one more blow today 
and if I am beaten we will both desert tomorrow. 


Frederick had chosen as his bodyguard for this day a troop of 
fifty picked men from the Green Hussar Regiment. He now 
said to their officer, Frankenberg: 
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Listen, Frankenberg, in the battle that we are to fight today I 
shali be ablited to expose mvself more than usual. You and your 
fifty men are to be my escort. You must not quit me and take care 
not to let me fall mto the hands of the canarlle. If J fall, throw 
your cloak over me immediately and send for a carriage which will 
be found behind the first battalion of the guard. Put the body into 
the carriage, and don't say a word to anybody. The battle will 
continue and the enemy will be beaten. 


The Prussian host continued its advance upon the enemy. 
They sang an ancient chorale to the hortatory accompaniment 
of the military bands, these men going to their death and to kill. 
They sang like the men whom Gustavus Adolphus had led to 
their death and glory, singing the hymn that he had composed 
for them: “Verzage nicht, du Hiufein klein.” 

An unimaginative ofhcer wished to stop the singing. The 
pious wretches were getting themselves out of breath in waste- 
iul hymning, breath which they would soon need in murderous 
hand-to-hand combat with the enemy, he demurred. Frederick 
snapped at his officer probably with his cynical tongue in his 
atheistic cheek: “Not on any account! With such men God 
will certainly give me the victory today.” 

Religion was good for something! Fifled with its anaesthetic 
spirit men were ready to go to their ceath cheerfully upon the 
promise of being rewarded with eternal life in the hereafter. 

With the name of God on their bloodless lips and singing 
loudly to forget their fear the men rusl:cd into the mcdlée, With 
the name of God on their lips they lunged their bayonets into 
each other's yielding, terribly beautiful flesh. 

Ennoblement in death? Frederick should have been satis- 
hed. The wretched canadle rose to the most exalted heights of 
spiritual heroism en ibe pastheceld that dav. By identifying 
themselves with an all-absorbing ideal, even though it were only 
with the concep. of that alluring deception, the King-State, 
they underwent the noblest kind of apotheusis in death. 

in the thick of the hghting Frederick noticed a dying gren- 
adier both of whuse legs had been blasted away by a cannon 
bail. He was lying propped up against the curpse of a comrade, 
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tranquilly pulling at his meerschaum pipe. This fellow was 
wasting no pity on himself. 

“What docs my death matter?” he asked sweetly. “Is it not 
for the King that I die?” 

At another point in the battle Frederick saw a grenadier, 
mutilated and bathed in his own blood, staggering to his feet 
with the aid of his musket, and with the death-rattle in his 
throat, crying hoarsely: “Brother soldiers! Fight like brave 
Prussians! Conquer or die for your King!” 

Then he toppled over dead. 

Indifferent to his personal safety, Frederick was sure to be 
found in the very fiercest of the mélée. Did he perhaps wish to 
find there a merciful ball or a bayonet thrust to end the wretch- 
edness of his existence? Was it possible that Voltaire’s logic and 
persuasive condemnation of selt-destruction had fallen on his 
ears unheeded? 

Though Frederick courted death a thousand times during that 
day, his powerful mind and will strained heroically to bend the 
course of the battle to victory. 

Years later, Napoleon Bonaparte in his Mélanges wrote with 
the bated breath of a hero-worshiping disciple: 


The Battle of Leuthen serves to immortalize the moral character 
of Frederick and to prove his extraordinary military talents.... A 
masterpiece of movements, maneuvers, and resolution which would 
alone suffice to immortalize Frederick and to rank him among the 
greatest generals..,. The great Frederick was before all things a 
great tactician and understood the secret how to make machines 
out of soldiers..., It was not the Prussian army that defended Prus- 
sia for seven years against the three greatest powers of Europe, but 
Frederick the Great. 


Frederick himself was quite of a contrary opinion about his 
military talents. When d’Argens wrote him a letter of con- 
gratulation and praise upon hearing of his victory at Leuthen, 
he answered deprecatingly: 


Your friendship misleads you. I am only a schoolboy compared 
with Alexander and not worthy to loosen the latchets of Czsar’s 
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shoes. Necessity, the mother of all invention, has set me to work 
and instigated me to employ desperate remedies for desperate evils. 


Long the battle raged at Leuthen that day. With maniacal, 
blood-shot eyes, men leaped at each other's throats and tore out 
their vitals, snarling their hate and their fear into each other's 
faces. Great mounds of the dead and the wounded began to 
pile up, while over the carnage raged the demonic spirit of 
Frederick, straining mightily to bend the hand of fate to his 
indomitable will. 

* x ¥ * * 

Night has fallen. The darkness has taken to itself the frail 
bedies of men, maimed and broken and tired beyond che need 
of rest; these pitiful men-children have destroyed one another, 
and for what? They themselves do not know. Cattle driven to 
the charnel-house, lambs bleating before the implacable knife of 
the slaughterer, they come, fulfilling in their death a man- 
imposed destiny. 

The dead and the mutilated lie stark and still, grinning their 
hideous laughter and pain on faces frozen and rigid, while the 
dying and the wounded do them agonizing under the pale light 
of the December moon. 

The knucklebone castanets go ra-ta-tam-tam in a dance of 
death. And the shadows devour the hideous nightmare in a 
devout embrace. 

Suddenly in the dark a voice is raised. It is a kneeling Prus- 
sian grenadier with hands folded in rapt thanksgiving: 

“Nun danket alle Gott” he sings with passionate heart. And 
from every side of the battlefield, voices husky and broken with 
feeling join in the chorale. They sing, they who have been 
spared, to the macabre accompaniment of the moaning and the 
weeping of the thousands of the wounded and the dying. 

Frederick looks on with the blood congealed in his veins. He 
raises his questioning eyes to the crystalline light of the stars 
and Job-like he sends a blasting curse and a defamation, a chal- 
lenge and a reproach to the Hideous Mocker, the invisible stage 
director of the puppet show below: “When will my tribulations 
end?” he shouts. 
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And the mocking answer comes to him as it must come to all 
men: 
When you will be laid in your winding sheet of silence. 


IV 


The eighteenth century was a heroic age. Men sought to rise 
above the meaninglessness of their existence by a disregard of 
disturbing realities and escaping from them in romantic striv- 
ings. And the anomaly furnished by this quixotism becomes 
even greater when we remember that it prevailed at a time 
when rationalism and sensationalism were the dominating phi- 
losophies of the day, when all things that mattered came under 
a savage critical scrutiny, a bitter questioning and a revaluation. 
People therefore sought for the man in the moon with the ardor 
of dreaming children, but in the spirit characteristic of the times, 
they apologetically laughed away their need for self-deception 
with light-hearted raillery. Self-derision was the swan-song of 
a dying age. Also it announced that the new age was in travail 
of giving birth. 

Frederick represented in his life, thoughts and actions the 
highest efflorescence of the romantic tendency. The great trials 
and sorrows that he endured with such exemplary fortitude, the 
triumphs he forged with his passionate will in the face of the 
most disheartening adversity, the heroic stature of a man dream- 
ing that he was a titan and in his folly battling fate and seem- 
ingly conquering it against all the laws of logic and military 
science, captured the imagination of the entire world. 

Of the new generation of German poets, Kleist, Wieland, 
Gleim, Rammler and Schubert found the source of their poetic 
inspiration in his struggles, sorrows and triumphs. Their songs 
were sung by the people from one end of Prussia to the other 
and were even heard in far-off France, the country of the enemy. 
According to Duclos, the one topic of conversation in the salons 
of the female radicals, the opera, theaters and boulevards of 
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Paris, was the romantic Frederick. And there were found more 
well-wishers of his among the intellectual Parisians than of their 
own king who was at war with him! 

The Prussians were now becoming self-conscious as a people, 
Frederick was the rallying point for the new nationalism. Cir- 
cumstance had much to do with it. After the blaody campaign 
of 1757, his army was reduced to one-third of its original size. 
There was no possibility of obtaining any recruits in foreign 
lands since they were all either reserved neutrals or enemies. 
Frederick started an energetic mobilization in the provirices. 

To escape the drabness of their lives men jeap eagerly for- 
ward to the summons of war, lured on by the shibboleths and 
high-sounding deceptions their rulers, governments and churches 
create for them. The call to arms and to the highest duties for 
the defense of the Fatherland stirred Prussians as they had never 
been before. Frederick fed them on lies that he despised for 
himself and by their aid stirred them to deeds of heroism and 
self-sacrifice, 

His inability to raise troops abroad to fight in his wars came 
as a blessing in disguise. 


The troops of Frederick the Great [remarks Napoleon] composed 
for the most part of foreigners, were not passionately devoted to his 
cause. A good general, a good staff, a good organization, a good 
and severe discipline make the best troops, independent of the cause 
for which they fight. It is nevertheless true that fanaticism, love 
of country, national glory, inspire the young soldiers to good advan- 
tage. 


Not only did the Prussian young men who went to war glory 
in the new chauvinistic sentiment Frederick inspired them with, 
but also those who remained behind were swept away by the 
credo of the state religion he had created for them: “damned 
duty” they called it then. The officials voluntarily gave up their 
pay during six years of the war and they as well as the rest of 
the population wore themselves to the bone in their desire to 
help win the war. 

A symptom of the awakened self-consciousness of the Prussian 
people we find in the thousands of derisive anecdotes and pop- 
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ular songs current during the Seven Years’ War in which the 
Austrian army and the phenomenal stupidity of its generals 
came in for a good drubbing and at the same time not neglect- 
ing to extol the genius and heroism of Frederick, the clever- 
ness of his officers and the leonine bravery of the Prussian 
soldiers. 

Frederick created for his people the tyranny of the State, 
which of course was he himself in disguise, the hypocrisy of 
duty, the myth of his own infallibility, the priority of the sacred 
military machine and finally the dementia of a belligerent na- 
tionalism. Firmly he yoked them underneath the harness of 
the idealistic lies he created for them. Docilely and unquestion- 
ingly they worked for his interests, broke their backs in horny 
labor for him, lovingly brought their children as living sacrifices 
to his insensate ambition as though he were a Canaanitish 
human flesh-loving God, and finally died fighting for him with 
the names of God, the King and the Fatherland on their twitch- 
ing lips. They died serene, knowing what they were fighting 
for. But Frederick was not so fortunate. He understood too 
much to understand anything at all... . 


Freperick [te Catt when informed on June 22, 1758, that an 
accidental fire had destroyed the village of Schmirsitaz in Srlesta]: 
This is another burnt village for che Austrians. This fire gives me 
also an infinite sorrow for these poor people. It will be much if 
my enemies do not place it to my account. These gentlemen are 
very fond of attributing to me the abominations of which they are 
themselves capabie. You must confess that war is a very cruel 
thing. What a life for these poor soldiers who, while they are being 
drilled, receive more blows than bread, and who, though they may 
be less beaten when on campaign, retire most of them with gashes 
and minus a few limbs, The peasant suffers much more still; he 
is reduced to the last extremity and often perishes of hunger. You 
must agree that the Queen’s [Maria Theresa] obstinacy and my 
own make many people unhappy, and that there are very few wars 
as disastrous as the one we are waging now; friend and enemy, ali 
suffer; and who knows, my dear sir, who knows whether all this is 
not the beginning of the pains and of the desolation full of abomina- 
tion, to speak with the prophet. 
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Catr [aghast]: This picture which Your Majesty paints for me 
of the events which may yet happen is a very sad picture: May 
Heaven preserve us from them! 

Freperrck [with bitterness]: And do you believe, sir, in good 
faith that Heaven troubles itself about the quarrels, the squabbles 
and the slaughter which scamps like us make? Do you believe 
that, if when walking in my garden at Sans Souci I tread on an 
ant hill, I think even that there in my path are little beings who 
are running about worrying themselves? Would it not be ridicu- 
Jous of these animals to think—if by the way they are endowed 
with thought—that I know that they exist and that J should take 
some account of their existence? No, my friend, unburden yourself 
of this self-esteem which misleads you by presenting Heaven to you 
as being ceaselessly occupied with your preservation, and get this 
well into your head, that nature does not concern itself with in- 
dividuals, but with the species: the latter must not perish. What 
reply can be made to all this? That a King may very well be un- 
aware that while walking he is treading on an ant hili which hap 
pens to be in his way; that preoccupied with the important affairs 
which demand all his attention and all of which he often cannot 
control, he does not think of ants and whether any exist in his 
gardens and in his parks. 


But the truth of the matter was quite the reverse from that 
which Frederick pretended. He was at all times fully aware 
that he was murderously treading upon the human ant hill. 
And he never ceased to torment himself for it. Often when 
challenged by some courageous individual, he was forced to 
admit against his will that he had no moral right to dispose of 
the lives of his fellow beings as he chose. 


On June 17, 1760, was brought before him at Proshwitz a 
simple stolid peasant. 


FREDERICK [in staccato command]: You must go this evening 
to the Austrian camp and bring me back information about it. 

Paasant [doggedly]: No, Your Majesty! I don’t wish to go there. 
I should be hanged. 

FrepenicK [threateningly]: Well, if you don’t go, I shall have 
your house burned down. 
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Peasant [defiantly]: Your Majesty can do what he pleases, but 
I do not wish to be hanged and you cannot dispose of my life at 
your pleasure. 

Freperick [gently]: You are right. 


Frederick’s conscience was insufferably heavy. When he did 
not contemplate suicide he dreamed self-deludingly of the time 
when the war would be over. Then he swore he would kick 
up the traces of kingship in favor of his younger brother and 
retire to more ideal pursuits than to the spilling of an ocean of 
innocent blood. However he was doomed to a bitter disappoint- 
ment. For the Prince of Prussia died suddenly on June 18, 
1758, and his last hope to escape his dreadful fate was destroyed. 
Abjectly he now wailed before Catt: 


..- His death has upser a plan that was dear to me, that of 
retiring, leaving the reins of government in my brother’s hands and 
of leading a quiet life; yes, my friend, of retiring, not like a Cath- 
olic to go and live in modern Rome, nor to go and make myself 
abbé of Saint-Germaio-des-Prés, but, like a wise man, to put an 
interval between all my worries and death. J have perhaps still in 
my body ten to twelve years of my life, that is all. Why, if all this 
finishes, should I not taste a little rest m the bosom of the society 
of a small number of enlightened friends whom I would choose? 
That is my plan which this heart-rending death has upset. In con- 
science, I cannot carry it out during the minority of my successor. 


V 


There are times when men pause for a moment from the 
automatism of their lives to take stock of themselves. Such 
self-examinations are none too flattering in their findings, nor 
are they conducive to the increase of one’s happiness. 

On January 24, 1758, his forty-sixth birthday, Frederick wrote 
with overflowing bile: 


If the year upon which I am entering is to be as cruel as that 
which is at an end, I hope it will be my last. 
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Nostalgia for the good and for the beautiful, the sages’ per- 
ceptive dream of the better life, became painfully urgent in 
Frederick by contrast with the hideous nightmare of destruc- 
tion in which he was immersed. Escape from the face of 
Medusa in ideal abstractions—oh! if that were only possible for 
him, he lamented. To Wilhelmine he wrote wistfully at this 
time: 


I am delighted that you are having some music and a little dissi- 
pation; believe me, dear sister, there is nothing in life that can con- 
sole us but a little philosophy and the fine arts.... I swear to give 
thanks to heaven on the day when I can descend from the tight-rope 
on which I am forced te dance. 


Yet tight-rope dancing has its strange allure for the per- 
former in an ever present though exhilarating danger. Fred- 
erick was rent by two different desires, to dance to the music of 
increasing power and glory and to escape from it as from the 
very plague, because he knew that it led only to evil and de- 
struction, Once having begun to dance he could not leave his 
legs suspended in mid-air. He was obliged to continue to the 
bitter end of his rope. 

That winter he spent in Breslau, where he consoled himself 
with much melancholy flute playing and introspection. He fre- 
quently visited the cathedral and for hours at a time would 
stand transfixed and meditative before Bernini’s “Madonna.” In 
its radiant purity and inner serenity the picture must have served 
as the mirror for his ideals which he had spurned so many years 
ago in the days of his aspiring youth. Every thought of the 
past must have evoked a sigh in him. Hushed and dream rapr 
is the soul before its departed dead. “In Memoriam!” beats out 
the sad, even rhythm of the never returning past that is con- 
jured up in regret. 

Frederick plays on his flute, from his own compositions. And 
when he plays his spiric invariably sheds its sinister and cynical 
mask. Then he is alone and with himself and not afraid to 
give utterance to his innermost thoughts and feelings. Never 
is he so honest with himself as when he composes. All the mel- 
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ancholy and frustrated striving of the human soul is expressed 
in his music. What have you done with your life? asks the 
melody plaintively. 


SONATA No. 72 





What can the answer be to such a question? Frederick an- 
swers in elegiac mood: 


SONATA No. 76 





The depth of human misery is unfathomable and its expres- 
sion without utterance. 


VI 


Frederick yearned for the companionship of his friends but 
the cataclysm that had come upon the world had driven all “the 
brethren” from Sans Souci to the four points of the compass. 
He was alone now, surrounded by people he disliked and dis- 
trusted and who, worse yet, bored him to extinction. Often he 
vented his malice and spite upon them by ingenious though cruel 
stratagems. Jt was apparently the only way by which he could 
ease his resentment of them. 
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FrRevenick [sersing Captain GuIcHarp with soup at table but, 
before the latter has time to take the first spoonful tnto his mouth, 
addressing him with the most flattering interest]: By the way, Cap- 
tain, tell me the story of the chambermaid in London whom you 
saved once from some scoundrels who were trying to rape her. It 
is an interesting episode. 


Captain Guichard, cursing furiously within, but smiling 
affably without, now recounts his story to Frederick for at least 
the twentieth time. Needless to say, he goes without dinner, 
for all che time is spent in diverting His Majesty with his very 
entertaining London experience. 

Frederick’s sense of loneliness grows on him with the years. 
He asks fe divin marquis ta come to him in Breslau, but the 
hypochondriac d’Argens is too busy going through the death 
agony for the thousandth time. Frederick pleads with him: 


My divine marquis, now that you have spent eight months in 
bed and are well rested, can't you make up your mind to spend the 
winter with me in Silesia, if everything is quiet here? I wonder 
which will be the stronger, your friendship or your laziness? . . . 
Do not refuse me the comfort which I find in your company, and 
come to visit me. 


D’Argens did not come to Breslau that winter and Frederick 
fell into a slough of despondency. Fortunately he found many 
more pressing matters with which to occupy his mind. The 
reorganization of his forces and plans for the next campaign 
and its financing taxed all of his thoughts and energy. The 
most thorny problem was how to obtain money with which to 
carry on his expensive war, All sources of revenue had already 
long been exhausted. What was one to do? Then Frederick 
reluctantly fell upon the happy expedient employed by all rulers 
of his time. He decided to inflate the currency by printing addi- 
tional paper money and debasing the coinage. So he went into 
session with Ephraim the Jew, and from that day he had plenty 
of money and the Jews had plenty of trouble because of the anti- 
Semitic fervor the King’s cleverness had unleashed throughout 
Prussia. 
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_ Decemorr, 1758. 


Freperick To GENERAL Fououe: 


My dear friend, I am not 50 rich as you imagine but by dint of 
ingenuity and makeshifts (that is to say, by means of base coin 
and other expedients) 1 have amassed a capital for the ensuing 
campaign. ..., 


The spring thaw set in at last. Once more nature in its im- 
personal benevolence furnished the conditions suitable for carry- 
ing on the carnage. On March 15 Frederick and his army left 
Breslau in the greatest secrecy and with the fullest possible speed. 
He captured the fortress town of Schweidnitz in Silesia five 
weeks afterward and then immediately marched to besiege 
Olmiitz in Moravia in the belief that if he succeeded in captur- 
ing it he would be in a position to threaten Vienna from its 
vantage point, thus putting an end to the war with one blow. 
But while he was fiercely attacking Olmutz the alarming news 
came that the Russians under Fermor, who had been waiting 
for the muddy roads to dry, were again on the warpath and 
invading Prussia. 

Frederick, with the characteristic speed in which he made all 
of his decisions, immediately raised the siege of Olmitz and 
rushed to the defense of Ciistrin. He came too late, however. 
The old fortress town in which he had spent the unhappiest 
years of his life had been razed to the ground by the Russians 
and was still smoldering in its ashes. 

Thousands of the peasants, now homeless and bereaved, clung 
to him as he looked moodily upon the scene of desolation. They 
fell upon their knees and tremblingly kissed the hem of his coat 
and bedewed it with their tears. They cried out to him: let 
His Majesty save them from the vodka-maddened Russians who 
had massacred their youth, ravished their wives, daughters and 
sisters, tortured the old folk, and dashed out the brains of their 
babies against the walls of houses and trees! Was it then the 
Day of Judgment that had come upon them? Would the gory 
nightmare never end? 

Frederick’s anger blazed forth, There was murder in his 
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heart and he thirsted for vengeance. He decided to attack the 
enemy without delay. 

On August 25, he drew up his army before Zorndorf to give 
battle to Fermor. He commanded that no prisoners were to 
be taken, that no mercy was to be asked and no mercy to be 
given. It was to be a bitter combat to the death. If the pro- 
vision of the lex talionis was an eye for an eye and a tooth for 
a tooth he demanded two eyes for one eye, a whole mouthful 
of teeth for one tooth and the life of the aggressor for good 
measure. 

When dawn came that day Frederick heard his troops sing- 
ing in the forest. It was a wild and passionate singing, full 
of the indescribable anguish of men facing the devouring shadow 
of death and in their weakness and fear reaching out their iren- 
zied hands to an unheeding God in supplication. 

“My bastards are afraid, for they are singing the psalms of 
Clement Marot,” sneered Frederick in disgust. Ha! hal jeered 
the Superman with sinister humor, “Soon it will be another 
kind of music....” 

Soon the cannon and the muskets began to vomit their fiery 
death. Soon men began to shriek their hatred and fear into 
each other's ears, soon the groans of the wounded and the weep- 
ing of the dying deafened the air. 

The canatlle were atraid to die] Heavens! What made the 
miserable wretches cling to life with such tenacity, wondered 
Frederick? From birth condemned to poverty, sordidness, 
squalor, disease and death, what allurement could such an ex- 
istence hold for them that they should struggle so fiercely to 
preserve it? The biologic law of self-preservation certainly was 
playing them a scurvy trick, He, however, the would-be super- 
man, scorned death. In fact he had an ineffable yearning for 
it and sought it at every opportunity, for the suicide mania had 
still not dissipated itself within him. 

“The King,” observed Catt admiringly, “while observing the 
enemy during the morning, was exposed to a fire of grape-shot. 
Colonel de Schwerin who was in command of the gendarmes, 
urged him to retire.” 
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Don't you see that they are trying to hit your 

I don’t see. 

In the name of all the devils, if you don™t sce it, don’t you at 
least hear the balls whistling all around us and plowing up the 
ground 2 few paces from your horse? 

Rubbish! Monsieur de Schwerin. 

Well then, remain as long as you please. As for me, ] owe 
myself to the regiment which I have the honor of commanding, 
and [ am going to place myself at the head of it. 


Frederick laughed mirthlessly.... 


Frederick ordered Seydlitz to advance with his dragoons upon 
the Russian cannon. The wild young commander bluntly re- 
fused to obey. In his opinion it was plain murder to expase his 
men to what he regarded as unnecessary danger. The time for 
him to act had not come yet, he told Frederick unabashedly. 


Frepertck [raging]: After the battle you will answer for it 
with your head. 

SeypLitz [ironically]: After the battle my head will be at the 
service of the King. 


For ten hours the bloody struggle continued without abate- 
ment until the sun went down. Men fought hand to hand with 
the horrible certainty that it was a matter of either kill or be 
killed. And one would rather kill than be killed. The Russians 
fought fiercely. They were of a different mettle than the Aus- 
trian mercenaries. They were Slays, more primitive and fought 
with a terrible passion. So formidable was their attack that the 
Prussian troops finally gave way and fed. 

Frederick could not stem the cde. As he tater told Catt: 
“These jackanapes fled like old whores and gave me a few mo- 
ments of most cruel anguish. The bastards were in a panic 
from which it was impossible to make them recover. How cruel 
it is to have to depend on such a band of rogues!” 

Suddenly Seydlitz, who had held back until now, impetu- 
ously charged with his squadrons upon the enemy’s right wing. 
In the ensuing mélée the carnage was indescribable. The Rus- 
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sians fought with the desperation of wild animals at bay. Only 
the darkness and a swooning fatigue made the combatants de- 
sist from further slaughter of each other. Half of the Russian 
army now lay dead on the field, and the Prussian conqueror 
himself emerged from the battle with less than two-thirds of 
his original strength. 

Tt was a great victory.... 


VII 


The day of reckoning came to the enemy on October 10, when 
under cover of the intense darkness that precedes the dawn 
Daun and an Austrian army of go,o00 stole into the camp of the 
37,000 Prussians, blissfully asleep at Hochkirch, and massacred 
and took 10,000 prisoners before they could offer any resistance. 
It was only through the heroism of the dauntless cavalry leader 
Zieten, who by a superhuman effort kept an avenue of escape 
clear with his flying squadrons, that Frederick and the shattered 
remnants of his army were saved from falling into the hands 
of the enemy and being butchered in the process. 

Frederick grieved unconsolably over his deteat, but the day's 
tragedies were not yet over. Fate had planned a still greater 
blow for him. Helpless is the human being before the invisible 
hand that smites. Bowed down and chastened in his arrogance 
is the world conqueror now. With adversity has come to him 
the wisdom of humility: 


The older we grow the more are we persuaded that His Sacred 
Majesty Chance does three-fourths of the work of this wretched 
world and that those who think themselves the wisest are the 
greatest lunatics among the unfeathered species of bipeds of which 
we have the honor to be a part. 


Little did Frederick dream when he wrote that chaste and 
tender epistle to Wilhelmine during the past winter: 


O dear and gentle hope of the remainder of my days, O sister 
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whose friendship, so rich in help, shares my griefs, is saddened by my 
sorrows and with a helping arm assists me amid my misfortunes... 


that the day was soon coming when she would be laid in her 
grave. 

Two o'clock in the morning after the battle of Hochkirch, 
Catt was rudely awakened from his sleep and asked to dress 
hurriedly and come to the King. 


When J arrived [Catt writes}, I found him sobbing. I stood there 
in his presence several minutes before he could say a word to me. 

At length he cried: “My sister is lost for me without hope of 
return]... I shall never see her again. This is the most horrible 
blow which could have been dealt to me; and so I lose my mother, 
my brother, my sister, all who are dear to me; and I suffer these 
losses one after another. Soon, alas! I shail have no more friends or 
relations; death is carrying them all off. How unfortunate is my 
life!” 


Frederick’s grief knew no bounds. This was the greatest 
blow his spirit had suffered since the morning when he had 
watched Katte’s head severed. 

“This is the saddest day of my life!” he moaned and fithilly 
wrung his hands. 

There was no consolation for him any more. With Wilhel- 
mine’s death, all the light had gone out of his soul. The last 
firm link between him and the world had snapped. 

He was now utterly alone. 

To Voltaire he poured out his grief: 


You can judge my grief at the loss I have suffered; there are 
some misfortunes which ope can overcome by character and courage, 
but there are others which are not made easier by all the strength 
one can muster; all philosophy is useless, Such is the grief which 
my unlucky star heaps upon me in the most miserable moment at 


my life. 


What did the war matter to him now? He had no will left 
to fight any more. His secretary Eichel and his ministers be- 
came greatly alarmed over his state of mind, for he was flung 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


“Grory Is Varn” 


I 


An Austro-Russian army under the joint command of Solkti- 
kov and Loudon again faced Frederick and his army on August 
12, 1759, at Kunersdorf near Frankfurt-onthe-Oder. Frederick 
had no alternative but to fight in open battle, although, as usual, 
he was numerically at a disadvantage. And the reason for his 
precipitous though reluctant decision was the fear that an Aus- 
trian army under Haddik was massing for a drive on Berlin. 

“I believe that Haddik means Berlin and I am obliged to 
make haste here to parry his blow in time. A lost soul in pur- 
gatory is mot in a more wretched situation than I am.” 

The battle has begun. Frederick, the deus ex machina in the 
lives of his soldiers, gives the order for the infantry to advance 
upon the enemy’s left which is held by the Russians. He sits 
tense and immobile on his white charger watching his men 
ineffectually hurl themselves in a bayonet charge agatnst the 
wall of the enemy. The Russian cavalry rides them down and 
its batteries vomit death into their lines. 

Frederick rages at his generals. What feebleness of attack! 
What unheard-of imbecility! 

Again he gives the order for the infantry to charge. This 
time with greater success. The Russians give way and run, leav- 
ing seventy cannon behind them. 

Once more the Russian line reforms. For the third time the 
Prussian infantry charges. But now it is up a hill bristling with 
the enemy's batteries. A fiendish slaughter ensues. Frederick 
sees with aching heart almost all of his infantry destroyed, 
burned up like dry stubble before the cannons’ fire. 

His generals are beside themselves with terror. 

“Enough!” they exhort. 

Calmly like some frozen statue Frederick remains unheed- 
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ingly silent on his horse, with a strange steely look in his eye. 
His body is tense, vibrant with will and purpose. His lips are 
compressed into a thin, stubborn line. 

“Attaquez!” he imperiously orders his infantry commanders. 

This time the Prussian attack is more furious than ever. The 
Russian line is completely annihilated. 

Only one more hill remains to be taken, the Spitzbergen, and 
the victory will be complete for Frederick. 

Atiaquez!” he barks once again. The Prussian infantry takes 
the hill on the run. Only fifty yards more and it will have 
reached the top, when suddenly it is met with a devastating 
rain of casement shot. Loudon has sent his grenadiers to the 
aid of the Russians and for the present they have succeeded in 
driving off the enemy. 

Frederick now orders his heavy artillery to be pulled up before 
the hill, But the cannon cannot be budged. They stick fast 
in the mud. In exasperation he gives the command for the light 
field pieces to open fire. They prove utterly ineffectual. Nothing 
daunted, Frederick next orders Seydiitz to storm the Spitz- 
bergen with his cavalry and dislodge the enemy at all costs. 

Seydlitz point-blank refuses. He does not wish to be the 
murderer of his men. Frederick clashes with him. His will 
must overpower the will of Seydliz, he is determined! With 
all the terrific concentration of a nature fully conscious of itself 
and its purpose, he wresties in spirit with the untamed, heroic 
Seydlitz. 

“Attaquez!” storms Frederick. 

The romantic, hero-worshiping Seydlitz can no longer resist 
his master’s superior will. Sullenly he puts himself at the head 
of his squadrons of horse and leads the charge up the Spitz- 
bergen. He performs miracles of valor that day, exciting his 
men to emulate him in heroism by his stirring example. But 
the spirit of man crumples before the cannon ball, and human 
flesh yields to the musket shot. The Prussian dragoons are 
hopelessly shattered. Seydlitz himself is wounded in the fight- 
ing and falls off his horse in a swoon. 

Then Loudon launches a counterattack and annihilates the 
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Prussian cavalry. Frederick makes superhuman efforts to hold 
his ground. But at five o'clock in the afternoon, Loudon, with 
strong reinforcements, renews his attack upon the Prussian line 
which trembles under the shock, is convulsed in its desperate 
effort to hold firm and, finally, bursts like a soap bubble. 

Frederick rushes into the thickest of the fighting, completely 
unconcerned of the rain of grape and bullets about him. One 
by one his staff officers are killed or wounded. The ground 
about him is plowed up by cannon balls. A musket shot strikes 
him in the thigh but only crushes the gold efwi in his coat 
pocket. Two horses are shot under him. Nevertheless Fred- 
erick will not leave the field. He remounts quickly and con- 
tinues his wasted efforts to herd together the pitiful remnants 
of his army. 

His officers beg him to leave the field. Frederick is scornful: 
“We must make every exertion now to gain the battle and | 
must do my duty here as well as any other man.” 

Frederick's frantic efforts for a rally have all been to no pur- 
pose. He now sees his men run from the held in panic. From 
one broken regiment to the other he flies on his foaming mount 
desperately straining to stem the terror. With tears streaming 
from his eyes he pleads that they stop m their flight and return 
to the attack. Nothing was lost yet! It was still time to snatch 
the victory from the enemy! The panic was so unreasonable! 

But his men do not hear him. They run for their lives. They 
know better than to remain behind and get themselves killed 
for their pains. 

A great sorrow grips Frederick’s soul. He looks about him 
and sees the extent of the carnage. The dead eyes of thousands, 
open wide in transfixed horror, look into his own with a glassy 
reproach. He perceives fully now the terror and ugliness of 
his own life and a savage hatred for himself and for the world 
wells up to overflowing in his heart. 

“Is there no damned shot for me?” he cries out in agony. 

And putting spurs to his horse he gallops wildly into the face 
of the enemy’s fire. Soon he is surrounded, He is almost taken 
prisoner but for Captain Prittwitz, one of Zieten’s officers, who 
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with two hundred of his hussars dashes to his rescue. Vainly 
he implores Frederick to Jeave the field. Frederick is savage 
in his refusal. Then the gallant captain without any hesitation 
carries him off by force. 


I 


Immediately after he was borne off the field by his hussars, 
Frederick scrawled in pencil the following message to General 
Fink in Berlin: 


All is lost. Save the royal family. Adieu forever, 


Clearly Frederick had made a decision to commit suicide. 
Since he could not be killed by an enemy bail, he was now once 
more resolved to die by his own hand. 

A few hours after he had sent the above message to Fink, 
Frederick followed it up with a more detailed account of his 
disaster : 


At eleven this morning J attacked the enemy. We drove them to 
the Jews’ Hill, near Frankfurt. Ali my troops performed prodigies 
of valor, but that hill caused us to lose a frightful number of men. 
Gur troops became confused. I rallied them three times. At last 
I was nearly taken myself and I have been obliged to give up the 
field of battle. My coat is riddled with balls, [ had two horses 
killed. My misfortune is that I am still living. Our loss is very 
considerable, Out of an army of 48,000 men I do not have 3,000 
at the moment I am writing. Alb have fied and I am no longer 
master of my soldiers. You will do well in Berlin to think of your 
safety. It is a cruel reverse. I shail not survive it. The conse- 
quences of the battle will be worse than the battle itself. I have no 
resource left, and to tell the truth, I consider all as lost. I shall not 
survive the ruin of my country. 


And once again in conclusion Frederick bids Fink: “Fare- 
well forever!” 
As if especially designed to make his anguish complete, Franz 
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Benda, the court violinist, arrives in camp with the news that 
Kapellmeister Heinrich Graun has died. Frederick hereupon 
bursts into violent sobs, so shaken is he in spirit by his many 
tribulations. 

“We shall never again have such a musician!” he exclaims in 
his bereavernent. 

Frederick fell seriously ill. 
He then wrote the following official order to his troops: 


As a severe illness has befallen me, I relinquish the command of 
my army during my illness, till my recovery, to General Fink. ... 


Fortunately for Frederick, once his enemies were certain of 
victory they did not even trouble themselves to give him the 
coup de grace and so put an end to the whole war. Instead, 
Soltikov and Loudon went into a vodka-drinking contest. This 
gave Frederick sufficient time to collect his wits and 18,000 of 
his dispersed troops and to send for reinforcements and new 
artillery. 

As he now looked back upon the circumstances which made 
him go down in defeat at Kunersdori, Frederick blazed forth 
into righteous indignation: “The victory was ours when sud- 
denly my wretched infantry lost courage. The silly fear of 
being carried off to Siberia turned their heads and there was no 
stopping them.” 

When Marshal Daun heard of Soltikov’s stupidity he lost his 
habitual classic calm. Irately the Russian retorted to his abuse: 
“I have done enough during this year. I have won two battles 
which have cost Russia 27,000 men, and before going into action 
once more I wish to wait fer a couple of Austrian victories. It 
is not right that the Russian troops should bear the brunt and 
do all the fighting.” 

Thought Soltikoy craftily, if he was going to “do all the fight- 
ing” would there be any time left for vodka drinking and 
carousing? Most emphatically no! So he and his cronies let 
Frederick be and returned to their vodka and their wenches, 
and the devil take Daun and the Austrians! 

This was entirely to the satisfaction of Frederick, who now 
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thought no longer of taking his own life but only those of as 
many of his enemies as he possibly could. 
He later wrote in his Guerre de Sept Ans: 


Had the Russians known how to take advantage of their victory, 
had they pursued the discouraged Prussian troops, Prussia would 
have been fost. Owing to their inaction, they gave King Frederick 
time to make good his losses, Nearly all the Prussian generals were 
wounded, Prussia’s enemies had it in their power to end the war. 
They need only have given their defeated enemy the coup de grace. 
But they stood still and instead of acting with vigor and energy, as 
the occasion demanded, congratulated each other on their success 
and praised their good fortune. 


Frederick was now in command of 20,000 troops but what 
a wretched and woebegone appearance they presented! 


The moment that I sent you word of our mishap [he wrote to 
his brother Henry on August 16] everything seemed desperate. Do 
not think that the danger is not still very great, but be assured that 
until my eyes are closed I will sustain the state as is my duty. A 
case that I had in my pocket was smashed by a shot, but saved my 
leg. We are all in tatters; there is hardly anyone who has not had 
two or three balls through his clothes or his hat. But we would 
cheerfully sacrifice our wardrobe if that were all. 


it 


When Voltaire heard of Frederick’s crushing defeat at Kuners- 
dorf he did a merry caper and went into a delirium of rejoicing, 
although he made sure that the latter did not know this. But 
to his good friend d’Argental he wrote: 


i do not like Luc [Frederick]. I shall never forgive his unworthy 
treatment of my niece, nor his impudence in writing to me twice 
a month the most fattering things, without ever making amends for 
his injustice. I long exceedingly for his deep humiliation, for the 
chastisement of the sinner—nay, I am not sure that I do not wish 


for his eternal damnation| 
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How could he for one moment forget the humiliating c- 
cumstances under which he had been obliged to leave Sans Souct 
three years before, the malicious incident of the “poéshies” at 
Frankfurt and, worst of all, his being deprived by Frederick 
of his and Madame Denis’s pensions. Never, never would he 
forgive that royal ingrate, he swore wrathfully. 

What he now found most riling was the innocent unconcern 
with which Frederick continued his correspondence with him, 
as if nothing at all unpleasant had ever happened between them. 
He even sent him his verses to correct! Voltaire was filled with 
venom. What a wretched apple woman His Royal Prussian 
Majesty was! Did he wish him to wash his dirty linen without 
paying a sou for it? Why not tell it to that bowgreta? 


THE CHATEAU OF TOURNEY, NEAR GENEVA. 
APRIL 2, 1760. 


SinE" 


... You have done me harm enough. You have forever em- 
broiled me with the King of France. You have occasioned the loss 
of my places and pensions. You have ill-treated me at Frankfurt; 
and, with me, an innocent woman, a respectable woman, who was 
dragged through the streets and thrown into prison, and now, while 
honoring me with your letters, you poison the sweetness of this con- 
solation by the bitterness of reproach. Is it possible that you should 
treat me thus? I who have three years successively, though ineffec- 
tually, been endeavoring to serve you from no other motive but that 
of acting in conformity to my feelings. 


But what pains Voltaire almost as much as the Joss of his and 
his niece's pensions, is the severe blow his reputatian as a philos- 
opher has received because of his ructions with Frederick: 


The greatest mischief which your works have done is the slander 
to which they have given birth among the numerous enemies of 
philosophy in Europe. “Philosophers,” say they, “can neither live 
in peace nor live together. Here have we a king who does not 
believe in Jesus Christ: he invites another unbeliever to his court, 
whom he ill-treats. There is ao charity among these pretended 
philosophers; and God makes them the instruments of each other’s 
punishment.” 
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This is the general cry; this is everywhere in print; and, while 
fanatics remain united, philosophers are dispersed and unhappy. 
At the Court of Versailles, and elsewhere, J am accused of having 
encouraged you to write against the Christian religion. Yet am I 
to suffer reproach from you; yes, to the insults of fanatics this afflic- 


tion is added. 
Then with a melodramatic flourish: 


Well may I abhor the world; and happy am I to be out of it, 
in these my solitary domains! I shall bless the day when dying I 
shall cease to suffer, especially to suffer because of you. 


Annoyed as he was with “Aristotle’s” garrulity and grasping 
ways, Frederick, with an impatient gesture, nevertheless replied: 


Metssen, May 12, 1760. 


...l make no inquiries into the past. Your conduct to me has 
beyond doubt been very wrong, nor would it have been tolerated 
by any philosopher. I have pardoned you everything and I even 
wish to forget. But had you not had to contend with a lunatic, 
enamored with your fine genius, you certainly would not have es- 
caped so well. Let this therefore suffice and let me hear no more 
mention of your niece; | am weary of it; she has not so much merit, 
to conceal her defects, as her uncle. We speak of the old woman of 
Motiére, but no one will ever talk of the niece of Voltaire! 


Sir Andrew Mitchell, the English ambassador to Prussia, was 
of the firm opinion that Voltaire was a French spy and that his 
miraculously revived friendship for the King of Prussia was 
motivated by a desire to ferret out the latter's military and politi- 
cal secrets for the French cabinet. In a letter to the Earl of 
Holdernesse in July, 1760, he wrote: 


I believe the Court of France makes use of the artful pen of Vol- 
taire to draw secrets from the King of Prussia, and when that prince 
Writes as a wit to a wit, he is capable of great indiscretions. But 
what surprises me still more is that whenever Voltaire’s name is 
mentioned, His Prussian Majesty never fails to give him the epi- 
thets he may deserve, which are: the worst heart and the greatest 
rascal now living: yet with al! this he corresponds with him! Such, 
in this prince, is the lust of praise from a great and elegant writer 
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in which, however, he will at last be the dupe, for by what I hear 
from geod authority of Voltaire’s character, he may dissemble, but 
never can nor ever will forgive the King of Prussia for what has 
passed between them, 


Neither did Frederick entertain any false illusions as to the 
genuineness of Voltaire’s friendship for him. To Catt he once 
remarked about the latter: 


This man is a hundred times wickeder than the dogs who fight 
for bones in the street. They forget their hatred when they have 
avenged themselves; but Voltaire never forgets, never forgtrves. He is 
a strange, treacherous creature. It is dangerous to irritate him. He 
bites even without being irricated. 


When Frederick had written his satirical “Ode to the French” 
he wished to send it to Voltaire because he thought it “will 
make him laugh.” But Catt, who distrusted the French philos- 
opher whole-heartedly, advised against it. He might yet do His 
Majesty some mischief, he warned. 


Freverick [xmeasily]: You think then that there are some truths 
which may not be communicated to Voltaire? 

Catt [significanily |]: Your Majesty is a better judge of that than 
I am. 

Frepericx [with determination]: Well, then, we will not send it. 
The bastard might, as you say, abuse my confidence. 


This fear of betrayal by Voltaire preyed on his mind con- 
stantly. Toward the end of January, 1760, Catt was apprised by 
an anonymous correspondent that 


There has just been published a clandestine edition of the poems 
of the Philosopher of Sans Souci. The blackest malice is no doubt 
very largely behind this publication. 


When Catt received a copy of the published poems four days 
later, he reluctantly placed it in Frederick’s hands. No sooner 
had the latter cast his eyes upon it than he cried out: 

“My poems, my poems, and who is the incarnate devil who 
has published them and played me this infamous trick?.... 
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My friend, this is dreadful! My poems—where did the bastard 
get them? Who is the infernal scoundrel?” 

In his delirium Frederick's suspicion first fell on the Duc de 
Nivernois who he charged “has played me this trick... But 
no, my dear sir, it is not he; he is too honest, too righteous. ...” 

Then, by a sudden burst of revelation the identity of the 
“scoundrel” was made manifest to him. Gracious! Why had 
he not thought of him before? 

“You see it is Voltaire. He is the only scoundrel who is 
capable of playing me such a trick. I know my rogue thor- 
oughly.” 

Catt was utterly astounded: “Never had I seen so much con- 
cern.” 


Frepericx [srately]: I composed my poems only as 2 creation and 
in order to cheer myself at the expense of those who were doing 
me an injury and they must needs become public in the most critical 
moment of my existence! If I could have suspected this publicity 
I should have burned my book and all my notebooks. What a 
king says, good or evil, is never effaced. 


Wherein lay the harm? asked the bepuzzled Catt, anxious 
to pour oil over the troubled waters, 


Frepericx [annoyed]: What harm! And did you not read, my 
dear sir, my tirades against England, Russia and others? 


In sharp and baffling contrast to this poetic preciosity and 
hypersensitivity of Frederick is his letter of June 20, 1759, to 
Voltaire. It was written in reply to a communication from the 
latter informing him that scurrilous attacks on his verses were 
being published in Paris. 


I care very little for my works [Frederick metaphorically shrugged 
his shoulders]. I have not that enthusiastic love for them which 
celcbrated authors show for the most insignificant work which drops 
from their pen. I will not ght with any man in defense of either 
my prose or my verse, and critics may condemn them in what man- 
ner they please without once breaking my rest. I thereiore entreat 
you not to be too warm in so trifling a cause which does not merit 
that you should draw your dagger against my literary enemues. 
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At times Frederick wished to model himself upon the Olym- 
pian calm and noble simplicity of the philosopher Spinoza. 
Frequently he achieved a close approximation of it but never 
quite succeeded in equaling it. There was too much of the base 
metal of the intellectual poseur and theatrical demagogue in him 
to warrant that. 


IV 


Frederick recognized the insane futility of continuing the war. 
The outlook was indeed dismal. 

“You know that I am usually not a pessimist, but now here 
is no posstbility of seeing anything else but black,” he informed 
Ferdinand of Brunswick. “Unless France signs a peace with 
England we are hopelessly lost! We have too many enemies, 
too many people are disheartened by our disasters and the morale 
of our troops has plainly deteriorated. There is nothing left 
but for you to think up an inscription for my tombstone.” 

D'Argens implored him to make peace. Peace at any price, 
he urged! Was it not better to be a live rat than a dead lion? 
Of what earthly use to dead men were pride and principles? 
Frederick was annoyed at this gratuitous advice. He answered 
with vehemence: 


Judge as you please of my way of thinking, my dear marquis. I 
perceive that we shall never agree in our ideas, that we set out with 
different principles. You value life as a sybarite. I look at death 
like a stoic. Never will I survive that moment in which I am forced 
to sign a dishonorable peace; no eloquence, no inducement, can drive 
me to subscribe to my own disgrace. I will either bury myself 
beneath the ruins of my country, or, if this consolation shal! appear 
too sweet for that fate which persecutes me, I will put an end to my 
misery when I can endure it no longer. I have ever acted according 
to an inward feeling and the principles of honor, and my éas? steps 
shall be consistent with those principles, 


The individualist now revolts against the tyranny of an ex- 
istence which by its cruel imposition of narrow duties deprives 
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him of every right of self-determination. In retrospect, Fred- 
erick turns his mental gaze toward the years of his past and is 
convulsed by an indescribable rage. For the horrifying discov- 
ery that he now makes is that all the while that he had been 
deluding himself with the belief thar by his superior under- 
standing he had at last raised himself above the vulgar plane 
of the canaille, that by his heroic will he had been cleaving for 
himself a way to the stars, he was only going through the same 
meaningless antics as the rest! Did Icarus and Dedalus experi- 
ence such a shattering fall as he? 

Apprehending the advent of that doom which he is certain 
will overwhelm him now, Frederick once more resolves to be 
the arbiter of his own destiny. He wills to die by his own 


hand: 


After sacrificing my youth to my father, and the years of my 
manhood to my country, I think that I have a right to dispose of 
my old age as I please. Once more—never shall my hand sign a 
humiliating peace. I mean to close this campaign with a bold stroke 
and either to conquer or to find a glorious death. There are people 
who are content to follow fortune: I am not one of them. [f I 
have lived for others, I am resolved to die for myself. What may 
be said on this subject ts 2 matter of indifference to me; nay, I can 
assure you that it will never reach my ears, Brandenburg existed 
before my advent and will exist after I am gone. States subsist by 
the propagation of the human species, and, as long as this is the 
case, the multitude will be led by ministers or by sovereigns. This 
comes to the same thing and a little more folly or wisdom forms 
so slight a gradation as not to be perceived by the great mass. Do 
not imagine then that prejudices of self-love or vanity can change 
my sentiments, To put an end to disastrous days is not an act of 
weakness. A very just policy tells us that sAa¢ condition is ta be 
preferred in which none can injure us, none disturb our repose. 
Indeed, if you were in my situation, you would be less disposed to 
condemn my resolution. I have lost my friends and my dearest 
relatives. I am unfortunate, Jet me consider myself on what side I 
will; I have nothing to hope for. My enemies treat me with scorn and 
their pride would like to trample me under foot. No, my dear 
marquis, 
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When all is lost, and Hope itself forsakes us, 
Life is dishonor and to die a duty. 


Also Frederick felt irritated with the precious littke marquis. 
What right did he have to talk down at him from such a vir- 
tuous height? 


Faeprricx [ironically to Catt}: Do you know, my dear sir, what 
he [p’Arcens| is doing in that trading town [Hameure]? 

Carr: No, sire. 

Freperick [raltciously|: He is eating oysters and crabs, empty- 
ing the chemists of pills, using all the enemas of the apothecaries, 
and I wager that at this very moment he is shut up hermetically 
in his room, 


Voltaire, too, bombarded him with urgings for peace. These 
were punctuated with scathing aspersions that it was he, Fred- 
erick, who was most to blame for the war and that therefore 
it was morally incumbent upon him to seek for ways and means 
to bring it te a speedy conclusion. 

Frederick answered him with blistering sarcasm: 


You exclaim so loudly for peace, that it would better become you 
to write, with that noble impertinence which fits you so well, against 
those who retard its conclusion; that is, against all who are seized 
with the convulsions and the delirium of war.,,. You who do not 
fight yourself do not for Ged’s sake laugh at others. Be tranquil, 
be happy that you have no persecutors and ijearn to be carefree and 
enjoy the repose you have at last attained after chasing after it for 
sixty years, 


Of all asininities! How could Voltaire suspect him of har- 
boring such criminally bloodthirsty designs upon the humanity 
to serve which he had consecrated the best years of his life? 
Fer what good reasons, asks he, could he possibly wish to con- 
tinue the revolting butchery? 


Can you imagine there is any pleasure in leading this dog’s life; 
in murdering people whom you never saw before; in daily losing 
acquaintances and friends; in seeing reputation hourly exposed to 
the caprice of chance; in passing all the year in troubles and alarms 
and in continually risking life and fortune? 
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Of course he was anxious for peace?! He had nothing with 
which to reproach his conscience even from the very highest 
consideration. 


I am as desirous of peace as you could wish, but I desire it to be 
a good, permanent and honorable peace. Socrates or Plato would 
have thought like me on this, had they seen themselves placed on 
that accursed point in which I am stationed in this world. 


Lucifer, the fallen angel, now turns into the good Christian 
man, or is he only, as some suspect, the werewolf of Europe 
trying hard to look disarming in the nightcap of innocence be- 
longing to little Red Riding Hood’s grandmother? 

“For my part I shall follow the example of the gentle 
Saviour.” 

Frederick had hopes for an early peace. He saw his military 
position as growing increasingly difficult. 


Therefore the only resource left [he writes in his Seven Years’ 
War] consisted in dividing or separating the Powers which had 
formed the anti-Prussian Alliance. With this object in view, nego- 
tiations were entered upon both in France and in Russia. 


The prospects of a separate peace with Russia seemed very 
encouraging, he informed Voltaire on November 19, 1750: 


I am on the point of conciliation with the Russians; thus I shall 
next year only have to face the Queen of Hungary, the scurvy scoun- 
drels of the Holy Empire and the robbers of Lapland [Sweden]. 


He congratulates himself vaingloriously upon the lofty ideal- 
ism and love of humanity which impels him to sue for peace 
from those bastards, the “Scribes and Pharisees.” 


Our proceedings have been dictated by feeling, by a sentiment of 
humanity, desirous to stop the torrent of blood which inundates 
almost all our hemisphere, and which would put an end to massacres, 
barbarities, fire, sword and all the abominations committed by men 
whom the wretched habit of bathing their hands in blood daily 
renders more ferocious. Should the war be protracted but a little, 
Europe will again decline into the darkness of ignorance and men 
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will become wild beasts.... This is all which 2 poor, fatigued, har- 
assed, lame, rickety, scratched and clawed lion has to tell you. 


But all of Frederick's exertions toward peace proved wasted. 
The autumn had merged into winter and the springtime was 
already in full blossom and still the enemy did not display any 
sign of relenting. Frederick grew downhearted and more em- 
bittered than ever. The sun no longer shone for him. 


Peace has taken flight with the butterflies [he complained to Vol- 
taire] and is thought of no more. New efforts are made in all 
parts, and it is determined to fight :# secula seculorum. 


Voltaire rejoiced. Quickly he communicated the contents of 
Frederick’s letters to Choiseul, the French minister. He por- 
trayed Frederick’s policy toward France in the most sinister 
light and gloated over the prospect of his just annihilation. Thus 
shall it be done to Haman! Amen! 


Frederick saw his life as a “pilgrimage through this hell called 
the world.” He continued his savage defense simultaneously 
and on all fronts against the armies of his numerous enemies. 
As he suffered severely now from the gout he was carried on 
a litter everywhere he went. 

“I make them carry me like the relics of a saint,” he jocosely 
remarked. 

The divergence of interests and the lack of harmony among 
the members of the Coalition largely explained the ability of 
Frederick to ward off its armies and even to defeat them. The 
Russians sank into a state of suilen apathy. They refused to 
continue being the scapegoat of Austrian artfulness which ex- 
posed them repeatedly to the dangers of open battle while its 
own armies remained in the background in comparative safety. 

As a result of Daun’s pedantic obtuseness and overcautious- 
ness, there were rumors that he was about to be cashiered by 
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Maria Theresa. Did the field marshal think war was only a 
game of chess—to make moves without ever fighting? Into 
such deep disgrace had he fallen in Vienna that one day his 
wife, opening a package that had come addressed to him at 
court, discovered in it an old granny’s nightcap. This was just 
an act of thoughtfulness on the part of his anonymous cor- 
respondent, should the field marshal perchance wish to go to 
sleep altogether on the field of battle. 

At the same time that his brother Henry was reconquering 
Saxony, Frederick was making strenuous efforts to wrest Silesia 
from the Austrians. He won a striking victory in the action at 
Liegnitz on August 14, 1760. Jt was what he himself called 
“a second edition of Rossbach.” 

During the fighting Frederick again exposed himself to the 
enemy’s fire. A ball struck down his horse and another passed 
through his coat, once more miraculously sparing him. 

Silesia again in his hands, Frederick, with his characteristic 
energy, prepared to march upon the Russians who were pleas- 
antly engaged at the time in drinking vodka and violating the 
good-looking women of Brandenburg. So great was his haste 
that he refused even to rest his exhausted troops after Liegnitz 
but immediately drew them up in marching order and under 
the broiling August sun led the advance in person, like Richard 
Ceeur de Lion. 

Lieutenant Archenholtz, an officer in Frederick’s army, gives 
a worshipful description of the vigor with which his cyclopean 
master prepared for his drive on the Russians. 


This army, spent with bloody toil and surrounded by mighty 
hosts, must press on without rest and without delay and yet must 
bear with it every gun and man that had been taken and all the 
wounded as well, These last were packed into meal wagons and 
bread wagons, into carriages and carts, no matter whose they might 
be. Even the King gave up his. King and generals pave up their 
led-horses to carry the wounded who could ride. The empty meal 
wagons were broken up and their horses harnessed to the captured 
guns. Every horseman and driver must take with him one of the 
enemy’s muskets. Nothing was left behind, not a single wounded 
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man, Prussian or Austrian, and at nine o’clock, four hours after 
the end of the battle, the army with its enormous load was in full 
march. 


At Breslau Frederick joined his brother Henry and his army. 
The latter was strongly in favor of caution at this critical stage 
of the war. The enemy was in infinitely superior fighting con- 
dition, in numbers as well as in supplies and physical fitness. 
Frederick was scornful of the advice. 

“If you engage in small affairs only,” he retorted, “you will 
always remain mediocre, but if you engage in ten great under- 
takings and are lucky in no more than two you make your 
name immortal.” 

No compromise! was still Frederick’s credo. Eicher the best 
or nothing! 


VI 


Like Richard Coeur de Lion, Frederick rode at the head of 
his troops in the charge against the Russians at Torgau on No- 
vember 3, 1760. His sensitive nostrils eagerly drank in the 
blood and sweat of combat. Two horses were shot under him. 
Sull he stormed like the war god over the battlefeld. He was 
to be seen everywhere, directing, commanding, counseling, 
threatening and rallying, by acts of personal bravery fring his 
soldiers to a frenzy of killing. 

Blood, human blood, scarlet and warm, flowed in passionate 
streams that day at Torgau, dyeing in a rich autumnal glow 
the already denuded fields. 

At one moment of the fighting as he galloped over the field, 
Frederick was struck by a bullet. 

“[ am a dead man!” he cried, falling from his horse. 

Berenhorst, an officer, caught him in his arms and stopped 
his horse. Frederick had not even suffered a scratch, alchough 
the force of the ball’s impact momentarily had stunned him. 
When he came to presently, he angrily pushed away the officers 
who surrounded him and raising himseif into his saddle by the 
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stirrups rode off to lead a new assault upon the enemy batteries. 

It is said that ever after Frederick held Berenhorst and the 
other officers who had helped him when he fell from his horse 
in the belief that he was fatally wounded in the most complete 
disgrace. 

How could he possibly forgive them! Were they not cye- 
witnesses to a farcical display of his weakness. 

The hero wished to preserve the legend of his impregnable 
heroism for himself as well as for others. 

+ * * # # & eH # 

The battle is over. The dead have been buried and the 
wounded and the dying are dinning the heavy-laden air with 
their cries. 

Around a watch fire are gathered a group of grenadiers, nurs- 
ing their wounds and resting after their exertions in killing and 
maiming. Frederick saunters up to draw the chill from his 
bones. 

They talk of the battle. The grenadiers do not stand in awe 
of this king of Prussia. They cali him “old Fritz” and “Papa” 
—their papa to be sure! it is a legend which the cynical Fred- 
erick is anxious to encourage. He knows that such surface 
familiarity and democratic condescension only tends to draw 
the common soldiers—the canaille—closer to him. It gives him 
more power over their spirits and makes them go to their 
death with greater willingness. 

A wounded grenadier eyes the King malevolently. Where 
was Tis Majesty during the fighting today? he asks, Why was 
Papa as usual not at the head of his troops? 

As pleasantly as possible Frederick attempts to explain to the 
old soldier that he had been with the left wing; therefore he had 
not seen him in the fighting. As he continues speaking, Fred- 
erick, feeling already overheated, unbuttons his coat. A spent 
ball drops to the ground. The soldiers then notice in amaze- 
ment that the King’s cloak and uniform are riddled full of 
holes. The enthusiasm now becomes general. The prenadiers 
shout: 


“You are still our old Fritz)” 
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“You share every danger with us!” 

“We will gladly die for you!” 

“Long live the King!” 

This hail-fellow-well-met attitude of Frederick’s toward his 
common soldiers often took on a very humorous form. It 
imparted a piquant flavor to all of those little incidents which 
in their spontaneity are of the stuff that creates the folklore of 
a nation—as, indeed, these incidents have become an integral 
part of the Frederician folklore. 

It was just before the Battle of Leuthen. Flanked on either 
side by Generals Wedell and Zieten, Frederick rode along with 
the first battalion of the guard to the attack. The silence was 
heavy and ominous. The thoughts of men going to their death 
and to kill are not exactly pleasant. The rhythmic thud of 
thousands of marching feet upon the soft earth sounded muffled 
and oppressive in its dull monotony. Suddenly the silence, sur- 
charged with tenseness and drama, was broken sharply. <A 
soldier marching alongside of Frederick’s horse shouted across 
to a comrade in a voice loud enough for Frederick to hear: 

“T say, Stephen)” 

“Well, what now?” 

“Make a collection in your company.” 

“Pooh! Who for?” 

“Stupid! Can’t you see? Why, Fritz’s coat lining is all to 
pieces.” 

“Fritz’s” uniform now became the object of the closest scrutiny 
by a hundred pairs of friendly, teasing eyes. 


First sonprer: Listen, Fritz, your hat ts too shabby; why don’t 
you get yourself a new one? 

SECOND SOLDIER: What a waistcoat! It is stained full of snuff and 
gravy. 

Taino SOLDIER: Just take a look at his breeches! Full of mud 
and chicken feathers! Don’t they though stand badly in need of 
a brushing? 

Fourty sotpiea [erushinply|: Yes, if one of us was to come to 
the parade in that outfit, I fancy Fritz would rap his knuckles 
soundly for him. 
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With such witticisms to distract them from the horror of 
death the Prussian soldiers marched into battle. 


VIE 


Frederick complains gloomily: Since the beginning of the war 
he has been going through a wretched transformation, physi- 
cally as well as spiritually. 


If you saw me now you would hardly recognize me [he writes 
dolefully to Voltaire]. I am old, broken, gray-haired, wrinkled. I 
am losing my teeth and my gaiety. 


Christian Friedrich Fasch, the composer, who paid him a 
visit at about this time, was very much taken aback by the 
startling change that had taken place in him: 


I found an old and broken man. The five years of war and the 
hard fighting had filled him with care and sorrow. There had 
come over him an atmosphere of melancholy and weariness that 
was unnatural for a man of his age and quite in contrast to his 
former nature. It seemed to be a great effort for him even to play 
the Hute. 


But play the flute he did. Through the expressive immediacy 
of music he wished to conjure up those visions of the ideal life 
which he had striven so hard to create for himself at Sans Souci. 
“I can hardly realize that such a place still exists!” he wailed. 

Once Catt found him walking in the manor garden at Elster- 
werda. He was moodily tracing lines in the sand with his stick. 
Perceiving his reader near him, he said bitterly: 


You see me, my dear sir, drawing with a very fine brush some 
of the paths of my Sans Souci. While walking in this garden, I 
have been imagining that I was on the paths of the Chinese Pavil- 
ton, that from there I went to my colonnade, that I turned on my 
steps and went in the direction of the orangery and my gallery. 
Ah, my dear sir, now and then my illusion was dissipated and | 
found myself in a garden which is net mine, my Sans Souci is not 
within my reach. Perhaps—alas—it will not be any more for mel 
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The sympathetic Catt was disturbed by Frederick’s deep 
Sehasucht: “And looking at him J saw that his eyes were 
wet...." 

Daily and at every opportunity during a lull in the fighting 
Frederick would improvise some melancholy and introspective 
melody on his flute. The soldiers, who were by this time already 
accustomed to the idea of a flute-playing king and commander, 
would pause before his tent and listen to the delicate sob of 
his adagio playing. They could tell the way “old Fritz” was 
feeling by the type of music he played, mostly composed by 
himself. His music is stil] the autebiographic barometer of his 
swiftly changing moods. 

There were other ideal abstractions besides music to distract 
Frederick from the spectacle of the wholesale butchery in which 
he was engaged. “You would not believe, my dear sir,” he 
boastfully remarked to Catt one day, “that amid all this brawl 
I should have read the chapter in Wolff's Logie on the idea of 
things!” 

The catholicity of Frederick’s diversions was extraordinary, 
to say the least. 


To my great surprise [notes the Reader in his diaries], when I 
entered the King’s room, 1 saw him with a needle in his hand, sew- 
ing topether sheets of paper. 

“Guess,” he said to me, “what I am doing!” 

“Sewing,” I said. 

“But what am I sewing? You will not guess it, 1 can see. I am 
sewing and binding together my follies and my verses. I have 
been an hour at this fine work. Would you have believed me to 
be a bookbinder?” 

“No, I would not have suspected it.” 

“We should be ready to try everything, undertake everything, aad 
say with Monsieur de Voltaire: ‘When a man has tried everything 
it is very pleasant to do nothing.’ ” 


Catt finds Frederick writing on the evening before battle. 


Carr [astonished]: Verses, sire? And tomorrow Your Majesty 
will give battle! 
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Freperick [nonchalantly]: Well, what is there so extraordinary 
in that? Can I not, like anybody else, employ myself on verses and 
amuse myself by making some, perhaps pretty bad ones? 


Art remains ever the anodyne of enlightened minds. Gently 
it draws the veil over the disturbing reality and rocks the 
wounded spirit in a lullaby of peace. 


Freperick [to Catt, mournfully mocking]: ‘These, my friend, 
are the songs with which I lull my poor little child to prevent him 
from crying, to soothe the pains he feels and to send him to sleep, 
if it is possible. [Now with melancholy earnestness] J am \tke the 
swan whose voice is never more melodious than when he is drawing 
toward his end. I feel, my dear sir, and J see the approach of my 
downfall. Be assured that I shall oppose the most stoical courage 
to the reverses which I see suspended over my head. What horror, 
if I were to survive my nation and myself, 


Vill 


Men of small physical stature, particularly those who are in 
a position of power or leadership, feel very self-conscious of 
their unimposing height. Therefore they often stick their chests 
out with demonstrative importance, throw their heads back in 
a leonine defiance and strut about like an army advancing with 
banners. According to contemporary descriptions, Frederick 
probably was only five feet four inches or five feet five inches 
in height. He must have suffered considerably from his aware- 
ness that he was physically insignificant but probably consoled 
himself with the defensive thought that Czsar, too, had been 
a short man and that all good things come in little packages. 
He walked with an exaggerated erectness, in a proud and stac- 
cato manner with his head tilted slightly to the right, a habit 
undoubtedly contracted in flute playing. In private conversation 
his voice was well modulated, cultured and musical, buc in pub- 
lic it was commanding, precise and penetrating. Once he had 


prided himself on the excellent figure he cut on horseback, but 
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now, prematurely old and suffering excessively from the gout, 
colic and hemorrhoids, he rode in a slouched and careless 
manner. 

His gout, he believed, he had inherited from his father. It 
gave him no end of torment. Far rather would he have risked 
running through the enemy’s fire than to go through an attack 
of the gout and colic. 


Ah, my dear sir [said he to Catt one day], I have had the worst 
colic that could be imagined. It was beyond all joking and I do 
not know how I brought it on myself. If you saw the little I ate, 
you would say: “But how can a man live on so little food and be 
so active?” I think that my beast of a colic was a consequence of 
the hemorrhoids which had suddenly stopped. How happy you 
are not to know this infernal malady! Before they appear, you 
have the most unheard-of uneasiness, and when they have come, 
you feel sick and a constant desire to vomit. They would lead me 
a vile life if I were not as moderate as possible in what ] eat. When 
I suffer from chis complaint my intellectual faculties do not perform 
their operations with the ease which I should desire. Good or bad 
health forms our ideas and all our philosophy. 


Good “old Jupiter” would have had a stroke of apoplexy 
could he but have seen his petzt-maitre now. He hardly ever 
washed or bathed, merely passing a moistened towel over his 
face and hands every morning. Perhaps his forcible indoctrina- 
tion into soap and water that he had received from his tyran- 
nical father in childhood days had something to do with his 
aversion for the beastly ritual now! Because of his constant 
exposure to sun, cold and wind his coloring was brick red. His 
skin was dry and cracked and displayed in the interstices a fine 
tracework of dirt. 

His clothes were a sight no more flattering than his unwashed 
person. The “noble savage” ideal of Rousseau was now coming 
into vogue, so perhaps for that reason Frederick contemptu- 
ously discarded his fork. He ate with his fingers instead and 
guzzled soup from his plate withour the superfuous mediation 
of a spoon. As a result his clothes were full of grease stains 
and a pungent aroma of kitchen slop hovered delicately over 
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them. He laid the meat for his dogs on the tablecloth to cool, 
so that together with the wine and the Spanish snuff he spilled 
on the cloth there was not one unstained spot remaining upon 
rt. So untidy were his personal habits that one could easily 
recognize the place where he had eaten or sat. The white feather 
in his hat looked gray; it was so soiled and frayed. His boots 
were never blackened and were pulled on in a slipshod way 
without much concern as to whether or not they were fastened 
properly. 

Once, recounts Catt, a lackey brought a parcel to Frederick. 


FREDERICK [opening parcel and exclaiming derisively to Catt]: 
They are ruffles, my dear sir, fine ruffles of Potsdam make. Who 
the devil sends me things which I have not ordered! And how 
long they are! One pair wil! make two. [Cats ruffles in the middle 
with scissors}: Now I have twelve pairs of ruffes. You see what 
a good economizer I am, and how I take advantage of everything 
and multiply everything. What need have I of such long ruffles? 
I do not require them to be longer any more than I require them 
to be beautiful, for I have the bad habit, as you have perhaps already 
remarked, of wiping my pen on my ruffies. If they were beautiful, 
I should not have so much facility for wiping my pen. It is not 
the finest thing in the world to do this, but I am not very particular. 
Look at my boots, You will not say that they are very elegant, that 
they are of the finest European leather; they suit me and that is 
good enough for me, Look at my coat; I tore it a little at Schmir- 
sitz, and it was mended for me there and then with white thread. 
My hat matches the rest of my clothing: It all looks well worn 
and old and [ like it a hundred times better than if it were new. 
I hold neither for ostentation, show, nor vanity; that is how I am, 
sir, and you must take me as I am. One thing might be better 
and that is my face which is always daubed with Spanish snuff. 
This is an abominable habit which I have contracted; and you must 
confess that | have somewhat of a swinish air—contfess now! 

Catt [embarrassed]: J confess, sire, that your face as well as your 
uniform is very much covered with snuff. 

Freperick [with self-disgust]: Eh, sir, that ts what I call being 
a litle swinish. When my good mother was alive, I was cleaner or, 
to speak more exactly, less unclean. My affectionate mother used 
to have made for me every year a dozen shirts with pretty ruffles 
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which she used to send te me wherever I might be. Since the 
irreparable loss of her which TI have suffered, nobody has taken any 
care of me: but let us not touch that chord. Good evening, my 
dear sir, good night! I would willingly wish you a Babette, but the 
Babettes of our camp charge too much for the pleasures they give, 
if they do give pleasure. Good evening again. 


IX 


The campaign of 1761 opened with compulsory inactivity. 
For five weeks Frederick and his men were huddled together 
in a camp near Schweidnitz. The rigors and hardships his 
men were forced to endure smote him with a guilty pang. Vol- 
untarily he therefore went dewn to them in their trenches and 
lived as one of them, sharing all their privations with Spartan 
firmness. 


Freperick [fo ZrETEN]: I never yet had such canvenient quarters! 

ZIETEN [amazed] How so? I should have thought otherwise! 

Freperick [gaily]: Why, the water ran in a stream under my 
camp bed. I had it at first hand, for both drinking and washing. 


Whatever calamity befell Frederick, his unfailing sense of 
humor spared him much sorrow, despite his tendency toward a 
hyperemotionalism. His caustic tongue at all times continued 
its rapier-like operations whether upon himself, his friends or 
his enemies. If he hurt his victims, he at least succeeded in 
diverting himself with their foibles and weaknesses. He iound 
laughter an excellent expedient for driving away sorrow. And 
what if in his desire to induce it he brought tears into the eyes 
of others? Ah, me! But was not this an intrinsic part of the 
insect comedy? Mankind was bur divided into two categories: 
those who laughed and those who wept. And those who laughed 
could not laugh unless they made somebody else weep. 

About this time the indomitable beggar Péllnitz again, as 
was his wont, put his hand out to Frederick with a piteous 
request for money. What an excellent opportunity for engaging 
in a little bit of persiflage to help drive away for a while the 
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specter of worry, thought Frederick with a gay-dog kind of 
malice! Old Pollnitz was such excellent sport, such a pitiful 
negation in his own character of all that his great erudition and 
culture had striven to achieve in the world! 


June, 1762. 
FRevenick To Baron PoLLNIrz: 


I imagined myself a grand and powerful lord, Monsieur le Baron, 
since you have honored me with your letter. In it I find myself 
treated as a monarch of importance and you ask favors of me as if 
I could dispense any. Apparently you have forgotten that we are 
now entering the seventh year in which the Powers of Europe are 
pleased to play with me as a despoiled King. 1 swear to you that 
I no longer know if I have a country, or if J have none, nor what 
the voracity of my enemies will condescend to leave me. What I 
can assure you is that shortly we shall be fighting like two fine 
devils to know who is to keep the poor and wretched strip of ground 
which the war has almost entirely ruined. When I have a country, 
Monsieur le Baron, and you are aware of it, you can appeal to me 
with all freedom for the relief of your old age; but just now, you, 
and if there be others more adept in the art of cheating, J defy you 
all to rehabilitate yourself on me, or on what depends direcdly upon 
me. <A Jesuit church wuld not be so bad; you do not feel all the 
consequences of it. There is at Prague a certain tomb of St. Nepo- 
muk which is quite capable of tempting your piety. I do not say 
because of the silver of which it is made, but for the relics which 
it contains; moreover there 1s a pretty little child of solid gold, 
vowed and given by the Empress-Queen to the Holy and Jmmacu- 
late Virgin, and as you are aware that children are not chattels of 
a maiden, the divine Mother of our Lord might perhaps be easily 
persuaded to favor your humility with them. Think of it, Baron; 
this deserves deep reflection: a child all in gold! Whar clothes, what 
furniture, what meals he could give you! What debts he could 
pay off! What creditors he would appease! The beautiful golden 
child, Baron, would make you young again and I think I can see 
you, if you owned it, with a face unwrinkled, a jaunty gait, a back 
as straight as an asparagus, and the imagination sparkling like 
champagne. This is what I wish for you, being able only to wish. 
Further, I pray the Lord God, Monsieur le Baron, that He have 
you in His holy keeping. 
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The campaign which began late that year was ending dis- 
astrously for Frederick, although all parties were so exhausted 
that they could not risk a decision in open battle. The Russians, 
as a result of their capture of the Baltic city of Colberg, were 
now masters of Prussian Pomerania. From every side the 
Austrians, Imperialists, French and Swedes were preparing to 
give Frederick his coup de grace in the spring, an eventuality 
which seemed almost a mathematical certainty. For Frederick's 
army had now dwindled to a bare 60,000 and all his military 
and financial resources were rapidly coming to an end. But 
worse yet, England, recognizing the hopelessness of his situa- 
tion, decided to abandon him to the mercies of his enemies. 

Frederick exhorted Pitt to reconsider his decision: 


Sir, I have just received a message from my minister in London 
which causes me te surmise that there has been some mistake and 
I therefore consider it advisable ta communicate with you directly, 
...1 have recalled the consistent attitude of England toward her 
allies, and J find no time in history when she did not meet her 
obligations.... The choice lies with the King of England. He 
has two alternatives: Either he will consider only the interests of 
his own country in the coming peace negotiations and disregard 
his ally; or, if he remembers his obligations, his word of honor and 
his glory, he will combine the welfare of his ally with his own inter- 
ests. If he chooses the first alternative, I shail remember with no jess 
gratitude that the English nation has stood by me in the mest un- 
selfish manner during the war. 


Frederick's pleading was all in vain. He saw his complete 
eclipse approaching and he abandoned himself to gloomy reflec- 
tions. He compared himself to a fiddler whoa must go on play- 
ing even though the strings of his violin are snapped from it 
one by one. Philosophy alone remained to console him, phi- 
losophy and a certain infantile romanticism which prompted 
him now to send special envoys post haste to the Turks and 
the Tartars to negotiate for their aid in the war. Strangely 
enough, he was absolutely convinced that his salvation lay only 
in the Orient which was so rich in human resources. There 
were enough Turks, Tartars and Chinamen to fight the war a 
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hundred times over, he cogitated, and proceeded to draw up a 
fantastic plan for an offensive with his prospective Moslem 
ailtes. 

Nothing came of this plan, however, and Frederick was al- 
ready resigning himself once more to the painful necessity of 
suicide as a way out of the hopeless impasse, when the hand of 
fate smote again. This time it was at his enemies. A courier 
arrived from St. Petersburg with the heartening news that on 
January 5, 1762, the Tsarina Elizabeth had passed away. “Morte 
fa bestia!” Frederick exulted in a letter to his minister in 
London. 

Elizabeth’s death was most timely. It would foil all the fond 
plans of his enemies to annihilate him. 


At the end of the last campaign, in the opinion of all statesmen, 
Prussia was lost [motes Frederick in his Gaerre de Sept dns]. She 
was saved by the death of a woman and was supported and saved 
by the help of that power which had been most eager to destroy her, 
In a similar manner Madame Masham saved France in the War 
ot Succession by her intrigues against Lady Marlborough. How 
vain are all our calculations! The smallest accident influences and 
changes the fate of empires. Chance makes a plaything of us, 
laughs at the vain wisdom of us mortals, clevates some and over- 
throws others. 


The death of Elizabeth of Russia was once more proving a 
atroke of the greatest fortune for Frederick. {t was saving him 
from the inevitable vengeance the great Coalition had planned 
to wreak upon him in the spring. The Tsarina was succeeded 
on the imperial throne by her nephew Peter HI who hero- 
worshiped the King of Prussia. Immediately upon his ascension 
to the throne he concluded an armistice with the latter and, 
better yet, offered him the aid of that selfsame army which had 
almost succeeded in being Prussia’s undoing. 

Frederick was enchanted. 


Were I a heathen [he wrote to the Tsar], I should erect a temple 
and altars for Your Imperial Highness as a divine creature. You 
have given the world an example of virtue from which everyone, 
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including kings and sovereigns, should learn much.... I wish ] 
could express everything I feel about you in my heart, I wish I 
could express to you my desire to show my gratitude. 


With the same inscrutability that worked for Frederick's good 
fortune a capricious destiny soon decided to reverse itself. In 
July of the same year, Catherine, the German wife of the Tsar, 
had the latter dethroned and conveyed in secret to the country 
estate of the Hetman Rasumowsky, where he was murdered by 
Alexis Orloff, her lover.... Then she sent orders to General 
Tchernichev, commanding the Russian forces with Frederick 
near Schweidnitz, to transfer his allegiance without delay to the 
Austrian cause. 

In the meantime, Daun, unaware of the orders Tcheraichev 
had received from the Tsarina, had dispatched half of his army 
to engage the Russians in battle, and with the other half had 
hastened to oppose the Prussian army under Prince Henry east 
of Schweidnitz. Frederick fully realized that the fatal axe was 
about to descend upon him for the last time. Should the Rus- 
sian army desert him now or should Daun hear of Catherine’s 
orders to her general, it would be all over with him. At all 
costs he was resolved to forestall this dénouement. 

Then quick as a flash there must have come to his mind the 
memory of the “little tokens of esteem” he had received from 
Seckendorfl. Herr Gott von Mannheim!—why had he not 
thought of this before? 

All smiles and exuding good fellowship from his every pore, 
Frederick approached Tchernichey. He wished to make mon 
cher Tchernichee a little gift of esteem, he remarked deprecat- 
ingly. ‘The Russian was radiant. He extended his itching palm 
and accepted a magnificent dagger studded heavily with dia- 
monds as well as a pouch of 15,000 ducats. 

Now Tchernichey was ready to listen to reason. Did His 
Prussian Majesty wish him to keep quiet about the Tsarina’s 
order and not to take any action upon it for three days? Why, 
most certainly, he was willing to do this little thing for his dear 
friend! A mere trifle to be sure! 

In conjunction with mon chér Tehernichey Frederick now 
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attacked the advancing Austrian host at Schweidnitz on Octo- 
ber 9, 1762, and inflicted a crushing defeat upon it. Several 
weeks later Prince Henry played havoc with the other Austrian 
force. 

Thus it came about that a timely little token of esteem saved 
the day and his kingdom for Frederick. 


x 


Once again Frederick was in control of Silesia. Maria Theresa 
was tired of the war. Wherein lay the sense of continuing the 
bloody dance of death? After seven years of indescribable 
slaughter and devastation both Austria and Prussia were in ex- 
actly the same position as on the day when they had entered 
into the conflict. Worse yet, Russia had deserted her, a horde 
of 100,000 Turks were now gathering to invade Hungary, her 
armies were broken and depleted, her finances were in a bad 
way, her home industries, agriculture and commerce were on 
the brink of ruin. There was nothing left to do now but to 
make peace with Frederick. But the latter obstinately laid down 
as a condition for peace the resumption of the status quo ante 
bellum. In other words, Silesia, the bone of all the contention, 
was to be his forever and a day. 

Maria Theresa heaved a deep sigh and capitulated. 

Peace was signed on February 15, 1763, at Hubertusburg. 
And Frederick and his ragged army limped wearily home, there, 
like dogs who have fought, to lick their sores and engage in 
works of peace, 

Let us examine now the tangible results of the war as seen 
through the eyes of Lieutenant Archenholtz, a deeply question- 
ing participant: 


The sufferings of a great part of Germany had been immense. 
Whole provinces had been laid waste and even in those that were 
not, internal commerce and industry were almost annihiiated, and 
this, too, in spite of the large sums which France, England, Russia 
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and Sweden had scattered over them, either through their armies 
or by means of subsidies. The amount of these sums is calculated 
at 500,000,000 thalers. A great deal of Pomerania and Brandenburg 
was converted into a desert. ‘There were provinces in which scarcely 
any men were to be found and where the women were therefore 
obliged to guide the plow. in others, women were as scarce as 
men. At every step appeared extensive tracts of uncultivated land, 
and the most fertile plains in Germany, on the banks of the Oder 
and the Wesel, looked like the wilds of the Ohio and Orinoco. An 
officer afirmed that he passed through seven villages in the Hessian 
dominions and met with only a single individual—the pastor of one 
of them. 


More depressing yet was the human devastation the war had 
caused, 


Prussia had lost by the war [wrote Frederick in his Guerre de 
Sep: Ans] 180,000 men, and in addition 33,000 people had died 
owing to the ravages of the Russians. According to estimates, the 
Russian troops lost 120,000 men. ‘The Austrians estimated their 
loss at 140,000 men, the French theirs at 200,000 combatants, the 
English and their allies lost 160,000 men, the Swedes and the troops, 
of the German Circles 23,000 men. . . . Altogether a loss of 856,000 


men! 


Frederick broods on the human tragedy. He sees history 
repeating itself in cycles of destruction, human frailties and the 
universal chaos being doomed to everlasting changelessness. 
With eighteenth century overemphasis on human nature as a 
complete explanation for the residue of evil that plagues man 
and his universe, he comes to the melancholy conclusion that 


Time, which heals everything, will no doubt give back to Prussia 
her old prosperity and splendor. The other powers also will recover. 
However, in the future other ambitious men will bring about new 
wars and new disasters to mankind, for it is a peculiarity of men 
that they will not learn by others’ experience. The follies committed 
by the fathers are not heeded by the sons. Every generation must 
make its own experiences... . 


But these trial-and-error experiences for the increase of power 


and glory cost so much human suffering—so much bloodshed! 
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From the patting hy Arthur Kampf 
Frederick the Great in the court-chapel at Charlottenburg after 
the Seven Years’ War 


“GLORY IS VAIN” 705 


Was it then at all worth the candle to seek them at the expense 
of a crucified humanity? 

Frederick grows sad. The vacuum of his frustration rings 
funereally hollow. “Glory is vain,’ he whispers to himself 
plaintively. “Did men ever merit praise? They were praised 
merely because they made such a clamor.” 


BOOK FOUR 


DISILLUSIONMENT 


f am nothing more than an old carcass, fit only to be thrown 
on the dung-Aall. 
FREDERICK THE GREAT, 


CHAPTER ONE 
Freperick Teeaps Sorriy Anp Speaxs Low 


J 


A\rTER the peace of Hubertusburg Frederick started out for 
home via Magdeburg. There he had a rendezvous with the 
distinguished French philosopher d’Alembert whom he had 
been trying so hard to inveigle into coming to Sans Souci ever 
since the historic hegira of Voltaire. 
JUNE 25, 1763. 
pDALEMBERT TO Me. pu Derranp in Parts: 


..» When T talked to him about the glory which he has won, he 
replied with the utmost simpliciey chat there is a prodigious deduc- 
tion to be made from this glory; that he owed almost all of it to 
chance; and that he should be prouder to have written “Athalie” 
than he was of the whole war. “‘Athalie” is, indeed, the work which 
he admires most and reads oftenest. The other fact which I have 
to tell you relative to this prince is that when, on the day that this 
peace so glorious for him was concluded, someone observed that it 
was the finest day of his life, he replied: “The finest day of one’s 
life is that on which one quits it.” 


As Frederick journeyed by slow stages towards his capital 
he was seized by a disturbing dread of “Berlin and the gaps | 
shall find there.” How he feared the mutations that time effects 
on living things! In his fatalistic philosophy change signified 
disintegration and a drawing nearer to the grave. The upper- 
most in Frederick’s mind now was: Would he be able, after 
seven years of incessant warfare, to adjust himself to a normal, 
civilized life again and to reachieve that inner tranquillity which 
he possessed before the advent of the cataclysm under the dream- 
rapt shade of the whispering beeches in his park at Sans Souci? 

Frederick trembled within. 

His entry into Berlin was far from his triumphal return after 
the Silesian Wars. Since that day he had learned much wis- 
dom, wisdom that was laved in an ocean of blood and tears, 
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that reached out to him in a rebuke so gray and wistful from 
the burden of an unending guilt! 

Frederick entered the palace at Charlottenburg with the 
stealthiness of a thief. He came by the devious way of back and 
unfrequented streets. The very thought of being obliged to 
face the vociferous ovations of a howling, unthinking canazlle, 
whose murderer he now felt himself to be, smote him with 
horror. 

His conscience was as heavy-laden with his crime as his body 
and soul were with the burden of living. Like a humble peni- 
tent, gazing hopelessly within for solace and light, he now 
“tread softly and spoke low” and sought the thorniest ways of 
expiation for his crimes towards himself and humanity. 

He looked about him and recoiled from the spectacle of devas- 
tation which met his eyes everywhere. 


Prussia’s population had diminished by 500,000 during the Seven 
Years’ War {he recorded in his Mémotres depuis ia Paix de Huber- 
tusbourg|. On a population of 4,500,000 that decrease was consider- 
able. The nobility and the peasants had been pillaged and ransomed 
by sa many armies that they had nothing ieft except the miserable 
rags which covered their nudity. They had not credit enough to 
satisfy their daily needs. Fhe towns possessed no longer a police. 
The spirit of fairness and order had been replaced by anarchy and 
self-interest. The judges and the revenue authorities had given up 
their work owing to the frequency of invasions. In the absence of 
laws, a spirit of recklessness and of rapacity arose. The nobility 
and the merchants, the farmers, the workingmen and the manutac- 
turers, had raised the price of their labor and products to the utmost. 
All seemed intent upon ruining each other by their exactions. ‘That 
was the terrible spectacle which the formerly so flourishing prov- 
inces of Prussia offered after the conclusion of the war. The appear- 
ance of the provinces resembled that of Brandenburg after the end 
of the Thirty Years’ War. 


Ik 


Frederick fought his wars, danced a quadrille, wrote satiric 
verses, galloped on horseback, composed sonatas, played on his 
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flute, ate hot cel-pies and directed the affairs of his domains with 
the self-same élan and blazing passion. He was not tempera- 
mentally constituted to do anything by halves. He was at one 
and the same time that extraordinary phenomenon: a creative 
artist as well as a man of action. With the greatest facility he 
could transpose the compulsory expression of his genius from 
the realm of the abstract and the intellectual to all the ramifica- 
tions of practical activity. 

Without a moment’s hesitation or delay he launched his 
reconstruction program for Prussia. Its scope was vast, its 
thoroughness was startling for the times. Frederick had in- 
herited from “old Jupiter” his tremendous drive, his adminis- 
trative genius and his flair for meticulous detail. Nothing was 
sufficiently trifling for him to overlook. 

The lamentable state of agriculture in his domains was his 
first concern for “The agriculturists are truly the bread-winners 
of the State. They should be encouraged to cultivate the land 
carefully, for the true wealth of the country consists in the pro- 
ductivity of the soil.” 

By royal decree every bit of vacant land was to be converted 
into a farm nor was there to remain unplanted any “place where 
a tree can stand.” 

The necessity of replacing the peasantry that had fallen in the 
war with new tillers of the soil forced Frederick once more to 
invite the peasants of other countries to settle in his domains. 
He offered so many attractive inducements to them, “a house, 
a little garden and enough pasture to keep two cows,” aid in 
years of drought and a ready market for their produce ar all 
times, that they shortly began to pour into Prussia from every 
country of Europe. They came, these land-hungry farmers, 
seeking to survive the economic chaos which the disintegrating 
feudal system and its monstrous successor, the new industrial- 
ism, had flung them into. 

Hertzberg, Frederick’s minister, calculated that throughout 
the latter's long reign and as a direct result of his vigorous efforts 
and paternalistic policy 1,200 agricultural settlements with a 
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population of 350,000 immigrants were established in the Prus- 
sian domains. 

If the benefits to be derived by farmers in Prussia were im- 
measurably greater than elsewhere in Europe, the penalties for 
laziness, neglect and mismanagement of their land were pro- 
portionately harsher. For Frederick had ordered incorporated in 
the Codex the following provision against incompetents and 
slugeards: 


Every agriculturist is obliged to cultivate his property thoroughly 
and economically for his own good and for that of the community 
in general. Therefore he may be forced by the State to cultivate 
his land adequately and if he nevertheless continues to neglect it he 
may be compelled to cede it to others, 


‘There was a social as well as an economic motive that induced 
Frederick to enter with such vigor into the labor of extending 
and improving the cultivation of the crown lands and in in- 
creasing the number of agricultural workers. In his Essai sur 
les Formes de Gouvernement he gives clear utterance to this: 


Steps must be taken to provide at all times an abundance of 
food for the people. To do this the first requirement is to have the 
soil carefully cultivated, to drain all the wet land which can be 
drained and to increase the number of cattle and thereby increase 
aiso the production of milk, butter, cheese, and manure. Besides, 
an exact account must be made of the quality of grain of every 
kind produced in good, medium and bad years. When allowance 
is made for the quantity consumed, we know how much surplus 
there is for exportation in good years, or how much shortage there 
is likely to be in bad ones. 

Every provident sovereign should establish granaries to protect 
the people against scarcity and famine. 


The grief-stricken penitent sees at last the true road to glory: 
“To improve one’s territories, to reclaim waste-land and to drain 
swamps—this is a victorious advance against barbarism.” 

As a further “victorious advance against barbarism” Frederick 
isstted a decree in May, 1763, abolishing villeinage and servitude 
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in Prussia. ‘The Prussian peasants were still villeins, adscripti 
gleba, bound to the soil. 

The serfs as well as all the enlightened people of Europe hailed 
this decree with universal rejoicing and Frederick felt the glow 
of a redeemer’s pride in his humanitarian breast. But when men 
have groaned under the yoke of oppression like dumb beasts 
of burden for many hundreds of years, it is difficult for them 
to feel, think and act like free men when that yoke is suddenly 
lifted irom their necks. 

When the peasants in the domain of Balster in the New Mark 
found themselves free and owners of their farms and stock 
they, without any loss of time, abandoned their farms and load- 
ing themselves with all their chattels like the Children of Israel 
fleeing from Egypt, started out in quest of the Promised Land. 
When they came to the banks of the Vistula and the Oder, they 
sold their live stock and machinery and hired themselves out to 
the peasants of the locality as laborers. They evidently pre- 
ferred the lash of a master’s whip to their own independence 
and freedom. 

The feudal Junkers who had been cheated out of so much 
wealth and power by the abolition of serfdom, took advantage 
of this extraordinary occurrence and raised a terrible hue and 
cry. The new freedom, they argued cleverly, would enable all 
young men capable of being soldiers to flee Prussia. In the 
event of war, what would His Majesty do without soldiers? 
This clinched the argument for Frederick, He nullified the 
decree of liberation and forced the runaway peasants to return 
to their farms. Under no circumstance must they ever leave 
their holdings again. A penalty of several hundred ducats was 
to be imposed upon any who infringed on this rule. 

Wich serfdom reintroduced into Prussia after only a short 
tenure of French libertarian ideals, Frederick nevertheless wished 
to mitigate the harshness of the treatment accorded the villein 
by his feudal master. To this end he had clearly defined by 
law the rights and privileges of both. Also he compelled the 
resentful nobles to reéstablish their peasants upon land which 
through the course of countless decades they had wrested from 
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the latter by wrickery, force and oppression. He was of the opin- 
ion that the inhabitants of a country “can care little for a State 
where they have nothing to lose.” 

Frederick encouraged the expansion of industry no less than 
he did agriculture. 


There is no way to increase the wealth of a country except by 
increasing its manufacturing industries [he wrote in his Mémozres 
depuis la Paix]. Hence the King, after the peace, concentrated all 
his energy upon this object. Within ten years, by 1773, 264 new 
factories had been established in the Prussian provinces. Among 
them was the porcelain factory in Berlin which gave work to 500 
people and its products soon exceeded in quality the famous Saxon 
china. A tobacco factory with branches in all the provinces was 
created and it developed an export trade in manufactured goods. 


Regarding his methods in marketing the porcelain wares of 
his Berlin factory, an incredible and perverse barbariry for a 
philosopher and a libertarian is revealed in his decree making it 
legally compulsory for any Jew who wished to marry to pur- 
chase first a complete service of the best porcelain. As this 
entailed a huge expense for one individual, it discouraged al- 
most completely any marriages among the poorer Jews. Matters 
came to such an alarming pass that the Jewish community in 
Berlin numbering only 1,945 souls, was obliged, because of 
moral, fraternal and religious scruples, to go to desperate lengths 
to purchase a porcelain service for each of its poorer members 
and through the agency of fellow-Jews abroad try to sell it 
there to some rich lord or merchant. The Jews also were forced 
by Frederick to run the stocking and cap factories at Templin 
and were held responsible for the financial success of the enter- 
prise. 

Frederick had not deviated in the least from the rabid Jew- 
baiting policy of “old Jupiter” who, out of a whimsical cruelty, 
forced the Jews of Berlin to buy from him a large share of the 
wild swine he killed in the hunt. Enlightened as he otherwise 
may have been, the more fudaico in the Codex are not far re- 
moved in spirit from the anti-Jewish edicts of the Middle Ages. 
Jewish servants were not allowed to marry nor could Jews live 
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outside the large cities in Silesia and West Prussia. There were 
only 150 “Protected” Jews in Berlin and only their eldest sons 
could succeed to their father’s rights. All the other Jews resi- 
dent in the Prussian capital were declared “extraordinary.” 
Their privilege of residence could not be transmitted to their 
children under any circumstance. They therefore never let the 
wanderers’ staff out of their hands. 

A bizarre example of the curious contradictions in Frederick's 
character and mode of thinking was his decree obliging all Jews 
on especially solemn occasions to sit on coffins, dressed in their 
grave clothes and holding a slaughterer’s knife in their hands. 

The enlightened Superman was occasionally tempted to make 
cynically merry over human misery. 


Ii 


The practical resourcefulness of Frederick was without end. 
His agile wits and his unorthodox and novel approach to all 
matters achieved some extraordinary results. 

When he was planning to establish a paper factory, his expert 
advisers looked dubious. How could they manufacture paper 
without a sufficient supply of fine rags? they objected. Fred- 
erick looked scornful. What utterly unimaginative dullards 
they were! He then offered the following ingenious plan: 


The ill custom prevails among us that both in town and country 
the servant girls make the best rags into tinder to light the fire. We 
must try to break people of it, and therefore the rag collectors must 
be provided with touch-wood which is just as good as tinder for 
lighting a fire to give to the girls in exchange for rags. 


The paper factory was actually established. The fine rags 
were forthcoming. Only the Prussian servant girls used touch- 
wood instead of fine rags to make their fires now. 

New life was breathed into every department of the economic 
life of Prussia. Liberal subsidies, autocratic state control and 
restrictions under the ever-watchful personal supervision ot 
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Frederick helped revive and develop old industries and establish 
many new ones. The extensive manufacture of silk, satin, linen, 
woolens, cloth of all kinds, tiles, iron products, and mining and 
shipbuilding, was carried on with an unprecedented energy. 
Frederick was resolute in his demand that Prussia learn to be 
self-sufficient and self-providing in everything. The Seven 
Years’ War had taught him this practical lesson in foresight and 
preparedness. 

Therefore once he had introduced the manufacture of a new 
article or the cultivation of a new farm product into Prussia 
he immediately proceeded to forbid its import from other coun- 
tries under the severest penalties. 

When he ordered a census to be taken of all the hens in his 
kingdom in 1780, and it was computed that there were 324,175 
of them in the Electoral Mark, and only 36,300 short of supply- 
ing the egg consumption of the inhabitants, he delivered him- 
self of the following sage poultryman’s observation, addressed 
to all the Chambers of the Domains: “What will it matter if 
every peasant keep ten or twelve more hens? Their food does 
not cost much; they can pick up most of it in the straw and 
dung of the farmyard.” 

He now forbade the importation of eggs from abroad. As 
a result the prices went sky-rocketing. The ministers became 
alarmed. They were afraid of a scarcity of eggs. Frederick 
was at last wearied with their interminable objections against 
his import prohibition of the delectable article. As if he had 
not done everything he could about it! Crisply he wrote to 
them in reply: 


It is all the tault of the farmers and peasants for not setting about 
it. I have labored forty years to introduce things of this kind. If 
the ministers want to eat eggs, let them take more trouble with 
the Chambers to carry it through. The prohibition of foreign eggs 
remains as before. 


By forbidding the export of raw materials and the import of 
manufactured products the country soon hummed with a vig- 
orous industrial activity. 
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The protracted war had brought disaster upon Prussia’s for- 
eign commerce as well as upon its exchange. Frederick found 
it expedient, therefore, immediately after peace had been signed, 
to withdraw from circulation the debased coinage and the value- 
less paper money he had issued during the critical period of the 
war. By royal decree the paper money was now declared worth- 
less and the debased silver coinage worth only its actual contents 
of silver. This deflation in the currency caused a serious finan- 
cial crisis which only the industry and thrift of the Prussian 
masses and the practical paternalism of Frederick succeeded in 
overcoming. 

Money! Ah! that was a beautiful thing! 

“Money is like a sorcerer’s wand; miracles may be performed 
with itl” gloated Frederick with unction, Great political under- 
takings, the maintenance of an army and a wise social policy 
require money. 

So he instituted the new French system of farming out taxes 
which was known as the Régie. 

He invited the French tax expert de Launey to administer 
it as lessee and contracted with other Frenchmen to be his 
assistants. The rising Prussian chauvinism condemned the 
foreign-administered Régie to great unpopularity and even hos- 
tility. But the internationally minded Frederick was obdurate. 
He possessed an imperious will. The Régie continued. 

De Launey, in his work on the Prussian Régie under Fred- 
erick, refers admiringly to what he regards as the latter’s human- 
ity and selflessness. 


So far from wishing to increase the imposts upon the lower classes, 
the King often reduced them without saying a word to me and thus 
exposed himself to the risk of a considerable decrease of his revenue. 
His savings had no other object than to enable him to relieve his 
poor subjects in cases of misfortune and in critical emergencies. 


The truth, however, in a general way, was far from what de 
Launey, because of his vested interest in the Régie, wished to 
paint. Taxes were exceedingly high and oppressive, Salt, for 
instance, like tobacco, was a government monopoly. Every in- 
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habitant of the country was obliged to buy a fixed quantity of 
it and the price was three times in excess of the cost of its 
production. 

Having come to the conclusion that there were more taxes 
to be collected from beer than from coffee, Frederick also turned 
the latter into a state monopoly, imposing a staggering tax of 
250°, on it. It is not, however, in the nature of confirmed coffee- 
drinkers to surrender so lightly the pleasure derived from that 
blessed beverage. Two-thirds of all the coffee consumed now 
in Prussia was brought into it as contraband. As the poorer 
Prussians could not possibly afford the luxury of the smuggled 
treasure, necessity therefore stimulated the German inventive 
genius to use the chicory pliant as a substitute for coffce. 

The ill feeling of the Prussian population towards Frederick, 
as a result of the exaggerated hardships worked upon them by 
the coffee monopoly, was widespread and general. The Pom- 
eranian gentry, effete and pleasure-loving, ratsed a deep howl. 
They might as well have howled to the moon for all the good 
it did them. Frederick replied sarcastically: “His Mayesty’s 
high person was reared in youth on beer, therefore the people 
in that part can equally well be reared on beer; it is much more 
wholesome than coffee.” 

It is recounted that about this time Frederick was riding 
through the streets of Berlin, attended only by one heyduk, 
when he noticed a large crowd of people gathered near the 
Princes’ house. He sent his attendant to find out the cause for 
the commotion. The latter returned with the reluctant infor- 
mation, “They have posted up something about Your Majesty.” 

His curiosity aroused, Frederick rode up to the outer fringe 
of the crowd and what he saw was enough to make him squirm. 
Hanging on the wall was a riotous caricature of himself, sitting 
with a doleful expression on a low-stool and grinding with one 
hand a coffee-mill pressed between his knees, while carefully 
picking up with the other hand every bean that chanced to 
drop out. 

Frederick looked grim. “Hang it lower, so that the canaslle 
need not strain their necks to look at it,” he ironicaliy said to 
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his heyduk. And wheeling about he rode off with his well- 
known air of studied indifference. 

Nowhere else in Europe was the freedom of the press and of 
speech so jealously guarded as in Prussia under the reign of 
Frederick the Great. Dr. Moore, the English traveler, remarked 
upon it with incredulity. 


Nothing more surprised me when I first came to Berlin than the 
freedom with which people spoke of the measures of the govern- 
ment and of the conduct of the King, I have heard political topics 
and others which I should have thought still more ticklish, dis- 
cussed here with as little ceremony as in a London coffee-house. The 
same freedom appears in the book-seller’s shops, where literary pro- 
ductions of atl kinds are sold openly. The pamphlet lately published 
on the division of Poland, wherein the King is very roughly treated, 
is to be had without difficulty, as well as other performances which 
attack some of the most conspicuous characters with all the bitter- 
ness of satire. 


Dr. Moore, a man of the world and a scholar to boot, could 
not be deceived by what he saw. Wisely he explains the fiction 
of the freedom Frederick accorded his subjects: 


A government supported by an army of 180,000 men may safely 
disregard the criticisms of a few speculative politicians and the pen 
of the satirist. While His Majesty retains the power of disposing 
of the lives and properties of his subjects as his wisdom shall direct, 
he allows them the most perfect freedom to amuse themselves with 
as many remarks or jokes on his conduct as they please. 


IV 


Frederick was growing old quickly. Only 51 years old at 
the close of the Seven Years’ War and he was already univer- 
sally known as “old Fritz.” “I have infirmities and illnesses,” 
he informed Voltaire cheerlessly, “and 1 cure myself with work 
and with patience.” 

His labors were as strenuous and as unceasing as those of 


Hercules or Gilgamesh. Life’s saving grace to the afflicted and 
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the sorrow-laden is the possibilities it offers them to forget their 
pain in the work of self-imposed duties. 


My chief occupation [Frederick writes to Voltaire} is to fight the 
ignorance and the prejudices in this country, which, by accident of 
birth, it 1s my duty to govern. I must enlighten my people, culti- 
vate their manners and morals, and make them as happy human 
beings can ever be; as happy as the means at my disposal permit 
me to make them. 


It is true that much that Frederick did was with the inten- 
tion of increasing the happiness of his people, but his under- 
lying cynicism which a life-long habit had made congenital 
often nullified his altruistic efforts. The people, he jeered bel- 
ligerently, were “what nature had made them: wicked animals.” 

Discussing one day the philosophy of education with the 
learned pedagogue Sulzer, Frederick was very much annoyed 
to hear that the latter was a convert to Rousseau’s theories on 
the subject. Said Sulzer: 


In former times, Your Majesty, the notion being that men were 
naturally inclined to evil, a system of severity prevailed in schools, 
but now, when we recognize the inborn inclination of men is rather 
to good than to evil, schooimasters have adopted a more generous 
procedure. 


Frederick looked black as thunder. A blighting sneer dis- 
torted his expressive face. 

“Ah, my dear Sulzer,” he snapped back, “you don’t know the 
damned race as I do! It is more probable that man sprang from 
evil spirits than from a Being whose nature is good.” 

The sneer now fits like some sinister shadow from his face 
and the diabolical spell is broken. A vain regret takes its place. 
He sighs wearily: “I have met with so much perfidy, baseness 
and ingratitude that it would be very pardonabie if J] were to 
cease to believe in virtue.” 

Despising the herd of mankind as he did, he nevertheless con- 
descended from his lofty pedestal of Superman to indulge it in 
a sort of paternalistic despotism. “Everything for the people, 
nothing Sy the people,” was one of his favorite sayings. 
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And often his cynicism turned wrathfully against himself and 
the ruling class he represented. Why all this silly pretense of 
superiority? Were not all men alike, made out of dirt and 
folly, the wise as well as the foolish, the powerful as wel! as 
the feeble, the virtuous as well as the depraved, the beautiful as 
well as the ugly? And was not the claim of superiority only 
the arbitrary sham of those placed in a position of power over 
others? Vanity of vanities! 


Fes. 28, 1767. 
FrepericK TO VOLTAIRE: 


During the war there was a contagious distemper at Breslau, 
and a hundred and twenty person were buried daily. A countess at 
this pertod said: “Thank God, the nobility are spared! None but 
the vulgar die!” This is a picture of the thoughts of people in 
power, who imagine themselves made up of atoms more precious 
than those which compose the bodies of the commen people whom 
they oppress. 


¥ 


With the ingrown caste-consciousness of an aristocratic snob 
Frederick refused to interest himself in the education of the 
great masses of the people. The canaille deserved being made 
physically comfortable like the horses in his stables and the cows 
in his barns, bur what earthly good could enlightenment pos- 
sibly do them? Naturally base from birth, the moral force of 
ideas could hardly be felt by them, he stubbornly maintained, 
Rousseau and the other French radicals to the contrary. 

Plato’s “Republic,” composed of a society of the elect, was also 
his ideal of the state. But in his opinion only members of the 
nobility were capable of producing superior minds and choice 
spirits. It was therefore his intention to raise che level of cul- 
ture and education among the Prussian nobility as high as pos- 
sible. He even wished to rival antiquity and the grandeur of 
civilization that was Athens’. In his Lettre sur L’Education he 
wrote: 
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The vast number of great men which Rome and Greece produced 
have influenced me in favor of the education of the ancients. I am 
convinced thar by following their methods one can create a nation 
superior im character and abilicy to the generality of modern 
nations, ... 


The contemporary educational system, he charged, was feeble 
in its efforts, fallacious in its philosophy and defeated its own 
ends with its moldy and unintelligent methods. That Fred- 
erick’s philosophy of education was far ahead of his time and 
iN many respects even of curs, he made clear in the following 
passage of his essay: 


Children are trained to habits of idleness by being allowed to be 
idle. Men who wish to get on in the world require a hard and 
laborious education. Boys should be given work of composition, 
which should be corrected and recorrected. By forcing them to 
rewrite and ta improve their work, they will be taught to think 
correctly and to express their ideas with facility. Instead of follow- 
ing this method, teachers cram the brains of the young with facts 
and allow the working intelligence of their pupils to remain inac- 
tive and undeveloped and to become atrophied. Children are forced 
to accumulate knowledge but are prevented from acquiring that 
discriminating intelligence with which alone they can make good 
use of the knowledge which they have acquired. 

The softness of their first education makes boys effeminate, com- 
fort-loving, lazy and cowardly. Thus, instead of rearing a hardy 
race resembling the ancients, a race of pleasure-loving sybarites 1s 
created. Hence young men lead lives of idleness and of self-indul- 
gence. They [Frederick obviously refers to the children of the nobil- 
ity] believe that they have been born to enjoy comfort and pleasure 
and that men of their position are under no obligations to be useful 
members of society. Consequently, they will commit follies of every 
kind, run into debt, drink and gamble and ruin their farnilies. 


Frederick pursued the state policy which many years later 
Napoleon adopted: that of La carriére ouverte aux talents. 
While he believed that “illustrious birth is an advantage” in the 
administration of justice, diplomatic service, the army and of the 
national finances, he nevertheless pointed out that “all would be 
lost if birth should become more potent than merit. A governo- 
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ment which would exalt birth above merit would no doubt 
experience fatal consequences.” 

Accordingly he had incorporated into the Codex the follow- 
ing statute: “Nobody may be given official employment unless 
he is sufficiently qualified for his post and has given proof of 
his ability to fill it. He who by bribery or by other improper 
means has obtained official employment must immediately be 
dismissed.” 

To combine merit, as it was known in ancient Athens, with 
the fine odor of an illustrious birth, Frederick therefore makes 
the following recommendations to his educators in his Discours 
de PUultté des Sctences: 


The inborn gifts of men are small. Men possess tendencies which 
education may develop. Men’s knowledge must be increased so as 
to widen their horizon. Their memories must be filled with facts, 
so that their imagination will have sufficient material with which it 
can work. ‘The critical faculties of men must be sharpened so as 
to enable them to discriminate between the valuable and the worth- 
less. The greatest genius among men if devoid of knowledge is 
like an uncut diamond. How many geniuses have been lost to 
society and how many truly great men have lived and died in 
obscurity because their great natural pifts remained undeveloped 
either through lack of education or through lack of opportunity! 
The welfare and the glory of the State require that the people should 
be as well educated and as enlightened as possible, for then only 
can the nation produce men of the highest ability in every walk of 
Ife for the pood of the country. ... 


Frederick had set his heart upon “producing” a large number 
of geniuses in his kingdom. if Pericles had nurtured the Golden 
Age in Athens why could Frederick not achieve it in Prussia as 
well? Was he any less visioned, learned, wise, able and power- 
ful than the Greek tyrant? Unfortunately, geniuses do not 
grow like cabbages and it was a fallacy for Frederick to believe 
that great men give rise to any civilization. Rather the reverse 
is undoubtedly true. 

If he concerned himself so deeply with the education of the 
aristocratic boys of his kingdom he was no less anxious to 
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elevate intellectually their calf-like and silly sisters. Frederick 
could net altogether disclaim the ideals of the Freach enlighten- 
ment which gave recognition to the fact that women were also 
human beings and possessed minds of a sort that stood in need 
of developing. 


T must confess [remarks Frederick with misogynistic impatience 
in his Lettre sur L’Education| that 1 am surprised to see that people 
of the highest position bring up their daughters like chorus girls. 
They chiefiy wish thac their daughters should be admired, that they 
should please by their appearance. Apparently it is considered 
unnecessary that they should be esteemed and it is forgotten that 
their business in life consists in raising families. Their education 
should be directed towards their principal object in life. 


As in the case of the divine Barberina who by her superb art 
and elf-like charm had made him forget that she was a mere 
woman, and as such one to be despised, Frederick from time 
to time went into ecstasies when chance brought into his way 
some female intellectual of moderate attainments. By contrast 
with her bovine sisters she would take on in his eyes the stature 
of a Hypatia. 

On February 20, 1767, he gushed in a perfect fever of ecstasy 
to Voltaire of a certain Polish Countess Grazinska “who is a 
kind of phenomenon. She has a decided love for literature and 
has studied the Latin, Greek, French, Italian and English lan- 
guages; has read all the classic authors of each tongue and re- 
tains what she has read. The soul of a Benedictine has taken 
its residence in her body; she has wit notwithstanding.... Her 
conversation and her ideas are connected, nor has she any of 
the frivolity of her sex. What is most astonishing is that she 
has formed herself without any aid. She has passed three win- 
ters at Berlin with men of letters; following that irresistible in- 
clination by which she is hurried away. I preach her example 
to all our ladies. ...” 

What a pity that Frederick had not known the incomparable 
Georges Sand! 


CHAPTER TWO 


THe TwilichHt or 4 Hero 


Ip Frederick wished to play the tyrant he was wise enough to 
wear the softest silk gloves on his iron claws. His was a well- 
mannered cultured tyranny, bristling with 180,000 irresistible 
stee] bayonets which were sheathed in the velvety scabbards of 
the new social idealism, and the religion of humanity. No one 
was afraid. The lion lay down with the lamb so that the words 
of the Prophet were fulfilled. The fruits of enlightenment were 
made manifest. The millennium had arrived at lastl 

Frederick put on the snow-white robe of the Messiah and 
came before the people and lifted up his musical voice in a new 
sermon of deliverance. He raised an accusatory finger in a 
scathing indictment of the Scribes and Pharisees, “those dogs of 
kings and emperors.” 


Princes, sovereigns and kings [he thundered] have not been given 
supreme authority in order to live in Juxurious self-indulgence and 
debauchery. They have not been elevated by their fellowmen to 
enable them to strut about and to insult with their pride the simple- 
mannered, the poor and the suffering. They have not been placed 
at the head of the State to keep around themselves a crowd of idle 
loafers whose usclessness drives them towards vice. The bad ad- 
ministration which may be found in monarchies springs from many 
different causes, but their principal cause lies in the character of the 
sovereign, A ruler addicted to women will become a tool of his 
mistresses and favorites and these will abuse their power and com- 
mit wrongs of every kind, will protect vice, sell offices and perpe- 
trate every infamy. ... 


In a dulcet voice Frederick now sings a song in indirect praise 
of himself and his own abounding virtue: 


The sovereign is the representative of his State. He and his 
people form a single body. Ruler and med can be happy only if 
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they are firmly united. The sovereign stands to his people in the 
same relation in which the head stands to the body. He must use 
his eyes and his brain for the whole community and act on its 
behalf to the common good. 


Was it to serve “the cormmon good” then that in April, 1777, 
he issued an ordinance compelling all disbanded soldiers to 
become serfs again to their former lords? Also their wives, 
their children and the widows of those fallen in battle! Or was 
it to advance the interests of those upon whom his despotic 
power rested: the nobles, who battened on the sweat and toil of 
the helpless, cowed serfs? 

The contradiction in Frederick’s character looms large. It 
casts a deep shadow in his path before him and darkens his 
vision. The outlines of his ife-purpose become dim and con- 
fused. He cannot find the road back again to his ancient self. 


Il 


Frederick took great pride in being known as “the defender 
of the poor.” At all times his subjects could approach his throne 
with their grievances against the civil authorities or the nobles. 
His benign paternalism was one reason why they called him 
“Papa Fritz” or “Old Fritz.” Thereby he gained an almost 
legendary fame as a man of iron justice and honest simplicity. 

When in 1777, on Frederick’s sixty-fifth birthday, a play writ- 
ten in his honor by a young lieutenant was produced in a Berlin 
theater the young playwright’s colonel was highly scandalized 
to hear Frederick alluded to on the stage as “Old Fritz.” Wrath- 
fully he decided to punish his subordinate and the theater direc- 
tor for their insulting familiarity with the King’s person. 

When Frederick heard of the incident he immediately had the 
colonel brought before him. Sternly he forbade him to punish 
the unoffending author and impresario. 

“Tt is clear,” said he ironicaliy to the colonel, “that you were 
not at Rossbach and Torgau, otherwise you would know that 
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twenty years ago I was called “Old Fritz.’ And besides, one cer- 
tainly does not grow younger with the years.” 

The avocat du pauvre found much to do in a country badly 
ridden with bureaucrats. There was the celebrated case of the 
miller Arnold. He had time and again refused to pay rent for 
his mill to his feudal lord. The latter had him finally haled 
before the superior court of the province. In defense the miller 
argued that because his master had restored a fish-pond higher 
up on the hill, che stream failed to bring him a sufficient supply 
of water with which to drive his mill. Was it not highly unjust 
for his lord to demand payment for something he was with- 
holding from him, he asked with dogged defiance? 

But the judges, as has been the wont of all judges in all times 
and all places, were in open sympathy with the ruling class. 
They blindfolded justice and rendered their decision in favor 
of the dishonest noble. 

Miller Arnold, however, was possessed of that fierce self- 
esteem so characteristically Germanic. He thirsted for justice. 
So he appealed to Frederick who appointed a colonel and a 
judge of the provincial court which tried the case, to make a 
thorough investigation. 

The colonel, who had no vested interest in the matter, re- 
ported that an injustice had been done the miller, but the judge, 
anxious to defend his colleagues’ illegal action, upheld their 
decision, 

Placed in this dilemma, Frederick once more ordered the pro- 
vincial court to adjudicate the case. Despite the fact that a 
drainage expert deposed at the new trial that the flow of water 
to Arnold’s mill was diverted into the lord's fsh-pond, the court 
nevertheless repeated its original verdict. 

Wishing to exhaust all legal channels before he took a hand 
in the matter himself and recognizing that the issue involved 
was not so much whether Miller Arnold was in the right or 
in the wrong by withholding the payment of rent from his lord 
but whether it was possible for a poor man to obtain justice 
in his law courts. 

Frederick had the case referred to the Kammergericht in Ber- 
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lin. This court sustained the decision of the provincial court 
in every instance. 

Frederick was indignant. He wished to make an example of 
those scoundrels, who with impunity oppressed the poor and 
made a laughing stock of the sacred processes of the law that 
sought with stern impartiality to establish justice among men. 
Had he not always maintained that those lawyers were nothing 
but human vampires and bastards? 

By royal command he summoned the chancellor and the 
three judges of the Berlin Court. He was livid with rage. 

“March!” cried he to the chancellor. “Your place is filed 
aiready.” 

The three judges he had declared as felons and had them 
thrown into a common jail with horse-thieves and usurers. The 
judges of the provincial court suffered an even worse fate. They 
were condemned to one year’s fortress imprisonment and obliged 
to indemnify Arnold for all that he had lost during the 
litigation, 

“You may believe me,” he earnestly assured one correspond- 
ent, “that if I knew everything, if I could read everything my- 
self and answer everything, my subjects would be happy; but 
I am only a single individual.” 

It is very curious to observe that the older Frederick became 
the more garrulous and choleric he grew, the more he began 
to resemble his father. 

“You are arch-rogues,” he stormed at the directors of the 
Chamber of Administration for West Prussia, in a peppery mis- 
sive, “and not worth the bread that is given you, and all deserve 
to be turned out. Just wait til 1 come to Prussial” 

Lynx-eyed and self-analytical, Frederick noticed the gradual 
souring of his disposition. He was quick to turn the barbed 
shafts of mockery upon himself. 


Clever observers of human nature {he wrote faceticusly to Vol- 
taire] have often noticed that most military men become querulous 
in their old age, and that scholars do not deteriorate as rapidly as 
they grow old. The great Condé, Marlborough, and Prince Eu- 
gene were forced to feel their minds growing senile before their 
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bodies, I shall perhaps share their fate without having had the com- 
fort of a mentality as great as theirs. 


lil 


Frederick had a diabolical understanding of other men’s mo- 
tives. He fully realized that politically he was sitting in the 
crater of a temporarily subsided volcano and that dangerous 
realities ever bear a deceptively mild appearance. Maria Theresa, 
he was certain, would not forgive him the humiliation he had 
caused her, the satiric verses he had indited against her, the 
spanking defeat he had administered to her armies, and worse 
yet, the goodly provinces he had wrested from her crown. Again, 
as after the Silesian War, she was sure to bide her time, cau- 
tiously store up in the meantime enough ducats in her depleted 
treasury for a new war, reorganize and train new armies, first 
dispose of the Turks and her other enemies, and finally, the 
time being found opportune, would without warning fling her 
military forces upon him in the hope of crushing him decisively, 
thus reachieving the lost power and the faded glory of her 
House. 

Frederick was afraid of Maria Theresa. He also feared the 
lewd and treacherous Catherine. How to avoid another war 
with them became now the all-absorbing political problem for 
him. 

In the meantime, with almost tiresome repetition, death inter- 
vened to create a new diversion and a realignment of military 
powers in Europe. As usual, Frederick was to be the gainer 
by this act of chance. Augustus Ili and his son and heir both 
had died in 1763, leaving che succession to the Polish throne 
vacant. Like buzzards around fat carrion, the principal Euro- 
pean powers now buzzed hungrily around the heipless Polish 
kingdom. Both Austria and Russia wished to exercise political 
control over it. This they could accomplish only by manipu- 
lating the royal elections at the gathering of the Assembly of 
the Polish Nobility in favor of their own candidates. 
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that the Prussian monarch planned and waged a campaign in 
the field, he now plotted to win over Joseph and his mother to 
a concerted opposition to the Tsarina’s imperialistic designs 
upon Poland. 

Frederick was sufficiently a psychologist to know that before 
this understanding regarding Poland could be established be- 
tween Prussia and Austria he first would have to dissipate the 
personal rancor and bitterness he had engendered in the senst- 
tive breast of Maria Theresa with his scurrilous verses and 
obscene anecdotes and witticisms. Could he now do better than 
to ingratiate himself in the regard of her son with a great 
flourish of charm and friendship? 

Frederick therefore came to his visit to Joseph, resplendent in 
the white uniform of an Austrian hussar. This delicate com- 
pliment caused a mild but pleasant sensation to the Emperor 
and his entourage. 

A military review in his honor followed Frederick’s arrival. 
Those were not just mere soldiers! exclaimed he with ecstasy, 
when the imperial grenadiers swung by, those were a heroic 
host fit for the bodyguard of the God Mars! Joseph beamed.... 
Also Frederick asked the celebrated General Loudon, who had 
helped deal two such crushing blows upon his forces at Hoch- 
kirch and Kunersdorf, to sit beside him—a pleasure, said he, 
which he would rather have than face him in battle. Loudon 
gulped with emotion and looked his undying gratitude at the 
great man who could appreciate true merit so chivalrously. 

Nor was Frederick neglectful of that subtly suave statesman, 
the Imperial Chancellor Kaunitz. All men have their vanities 
and the worldly-wise, unscrupulous chancellor had his abundant 
share of them. He too wished to play a grandiose réle before 
posterity and to go down in history as a great statesman and a 
benefactor of mankind. He bubbled over with lofty and fan- 
tastic ideas on European politics. These ideas were melons ripe 
to be plucked, but there was no person in power discerning 
enough to avail himself of the golden opportunity. As a result 
the juscious melons rotted on their plant. 
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Frederick’s keen senses apprised him that the inhibited 
Kaunitz stood desperately in need of self-expression before an 
appreciative audience. So he encouraged him with honeyed 
smiles, enthusiastic mods and exclamations of admiration. 
Kaunitz was overwhelmed with such an unexpected reception 
and ready understanding of his profound ideas from the greatest 
man of the age. Flushed and happy, he talked on in an ardent 
monologue for fully an hour. 

Frederick now took his cue. He raved: What marvelous 
ideas His Excellency possessed! Such wisdom! Such penetra- 
tion! Simply a stroke of genius! Why had he never thought 
of them himself? Most certainly he would adopt all of his 
ideas! Never, never would he be able to repay His Excellency 
this incomparable service and ever, ever would he remain grate- 
ful to him, etc., etc., ad nauseam. 

Kaunitz’s head was turned. He lost his worldly wisdom. He 
became Frederick’s man now.... 

The time was ripe to come to an understanding with Joseph 
and Kaunitz., Frederick spoke eloquently. Was ic not against 
Austria's vital interests to permit Catherine to hog all of Po- 
land? If chis actually came to pass, would it not place the 
Tsarina in a position of the dominant power in Europe? Heaven 
forbid! exclaimed Joseph and Kaunitz in pious horror at the 
mere thought of such a possibility. So all the three shook hands 
in secret but firm understanding. 

On February 1, 1769, Frederick had boldly made the offer to 


Catherine: 


that Russia should offer to the Court of Vienna, Lemberg and the 
surrounding country in return for support against the ‘Turks; that 
she should give us Polish Prussia with Ermiand and the protec- 
torate over Danzig; and that she should herself incorporate a suit- 
able part of Poland by way of indemnity for the expenses of the war. 


Catherine submitted within a year to Frederick's plan for the 
partition of Poland. She realized that it might prove less specu- 
lative and far more proftable for her to enter into this kind of 
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arrangement with Prussia and Austria than to go to war against 
one or both of them in defense of her claims over the whole 
of Poland. 

Yet surprisingly enough, despite the dangling before her eyes 
of the substantial province of Galicia, Maria Theresa still held 
out. At bottom she was 2 pious woman and wished to act 
according to her ethical code as far as possible. To the inces- 
sant persuasion which her son and her chancellor carried on 
to break down her opposition against the plan of partition, she 
rejoined that it was utterly impossible for her “to act in the Prus- 
sian fashion and at the same time to preserve the semblance of 
honesty.” 

Stuff and nonsense! argued Joseph and Kaunitz impatiently 
as they listened to her Old Testament scruples. It was not often 
that there presented itself the golden opportunity of acquiring 
a great province without as much as the cost of a kreutzer or 
the shedding of one drop of blood! One would have to be a 
fool to reject such an immense treasure which one could have 
simply for the taking! 

Maria Theresa stubbornly persisted: What good would the 
province of Galicia be to her when she would know ali along 
that ic was “bought at the price of honor, at the price of the 
glory of the monarch, at the price of the good faith and religion 
which are our peculiar possession”? 

Maria Theresa was growing old. Her will was not as strong 
as it used to be. She felt worn out by the cares of her govern- 
ment. Finally she capitulated to the urgings of Joseph and 
Kaunitz and on August 5, 1772, she signed the Treaty of Parti- 
tion drawn up by the ingenious King of Prussia. 

Tearfully she said then: “I sign because so many wise and 
great men want me to do it; but, a long time after my death, 
the world will witness the results of an act which has gone 
against all precedent of what is accepted as sacred and just.” 

When Frederick heard of Maria Theresa’s scruples, he 
doubled up with an acidulous mirth. The amazing self-decep- 
tion of that pious woman! 

“She is always weeping, but always annexing!” he grimaced. 
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IV 

Frederick knew the history of the House of Hehenzollern 
better than any other living person. It stood him in good stead 
now when he and the other powers, like so many unblushing 
highwaymen, were gathering round the prostrate, murdered 
corpse of Poland, set upon robbing her and dividing up the rich, 
stolen booty among themselves. 

Straight-faced and bristling with the legal terminology of the 
day, Frederick presented his fantastic claims for choice parts 
of the Polish domains. He wanted badly the province of Pom- 
erellen. Would the other powers choose to deny him something 
to which he had a double historic right? he asked petulantly. 
They could cede it to him upon either one of his two claims, 
just as they chose. 

Claim No. 1: Did not his thrice damned noble ancestor, the 
Margrave of Brandenburg, irregularly, nay, even wickedly, dis- 
pose of Pomerellen in the year 1311? Had he any business to 
do an irresponsible thing like that? Of course not! 

Claim No. 2: Were not the ruling princes of the Hohenzol- 
lerns entitled to Pomerellen as heirs to the elder branch of the 
House of Pomerania since 1637? Could any sensible person 
deny that? Of course not! 

Frederick also demanded Great Poland as far as the River 
Netze. Did it not rightly belong to him as heir to the Emperor 
Sigismund who had pawned it to the Teutonic Order and 
which the Polish vandals had wrested from the latter by force 
of arms? 

As for Danzig and the other places he claimed, these were 
to be given him as just compensation for the loss of revenues 
which his House had suffered by being deprived of the owner- 
ship of the two great provinces for so many centuries. 

Austria and Russia agreed to let Frederick have all he de- 
manded except Danzig and Thorn. His claims on the last two 
were just a trifle far-fetched, they maintained frmly. Frederick 
had to jet well enough alone as he was now made master of 
more than 16,000 additional square miles of territory. 

Before the Partition could become a legal instrument, the 
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Polish Diet had to give it its sanction. But Frederick was not 
inclined to wait patiently. A bird in the hand, he devoutly be- 
lieved, was worth two in the bush. Also, could one teli how 
that infernal Diet would vote? So one bright day in 1772, one 
year before that body gave its decision, he marched into his new 
provinces with banners flying and the military bands braying 
and straightway instituted there Prussian rule. 

He was not much pleased with his new subjects. They grated 
on his nerves, “this perfectly umbecilic set with names ending in 
ki.” Did anybody choose to envy his good fortune? Wherever 
he went he saw little else but dreary stretches of heath, pine- 
trees, sand and Jews. 

This, however, was nothing but a pose to assuage the jealousy 
of his less fortunate neighbors. To his brother Henry Frederick 
wrote in glowing terms of the great good his new provinces 
would be “both for the political situation of the State as well 
as for its finances.” 

The deliberation of the Polish Diet on September 30, 1773, 
turned out to be a low farce. The Polish nobles sold their votes 
for bagatelles and spent the bribes they received at the gaming 
tables. Everybody felt happy and amply rewarded. As an addi- 
tional inducement to insure the enthusiastic unanimity of the 
nobles in the matter, an army of 30,000 soldiers surrounded the 
building where they met.... 


The unblushing manner in which the Partition of Poland was 
efiected aroused considerable criticism in intellectual circles. 
Thiébault, a member of Frederick’s new coterie, relates that a 
satiric pamphlet by an anonymous writer appeared at the time, 
bearing the ironic title: “The Sovereigns’ Cake.” 

“We all read it with avidity,” adds Thiébault, “laughed heart- 
ily among ourselves but nobody had the courage to mention it 
to the King.” 

Were it not for the fact that a few months later the author 
of the pamphlet, who obviously had a social motive in writing 
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it, could not resist the temptation of sending a copy of his 
diatribe to Frederick, the latter would probably have never heard 
of its existence. 

Frederick read it through carefully. He was roughly treated 
in it. But it was witty and probably he also thought the writer's 
satire was fully justified. So he said nothing about it to anyone. 

That day at dinner. Frederick sits between the Abbé Bastiani, 
the long-nosed cleric, and the Prussian Count Nesselrode. 


Freperick [with feigned innocence]: An anonymous writer has 
been so polite as ta send me a cake. It appears that the pamphlet 
has been published some months and yet J had not met with it. 
Have you read it, Abbé? 

Basttant [embarrassed|: Wo, sire! J never read or know any- 
thing about these contemptible pamphlets which are a disgrace to 
literature. 

Freperick [fo Nesserrope|: And you, Count, have you read it? 

Nessecrope [&funzly|: Yes, sire, I read it from beginning to end 
two or three months ago. 

Frepertck [turning upon Bastiani with smiling sardonic expres- 
sion]: Abbé, I like this German frankness, [to Nessztrope} Well, 
since you have read it through, how do you like it? 

NEssELRODE | szling breadly]|: I confess, sire, that I was exceed- 
ingly amused with it. It made me laugh most heartily. 

Frepericx. [sarcastically to BasTiant|: Take notice, Abbé, of this 
frankness of our forefathers! Indeed, I like it very much. |Agarn 
addressing himsel{ to NezssELRopE] I too have devoured that little 
cake this morning, my dear Count. The author has spiced the part 
destined for me rather highly. He trims me soundly and does not 
spare me; but, as he has wit he has made me laugh and I forgive 
him. [Once more witheringly to Basrrant] Oh! Abbé! Admire 
with me this frankness which the Count has inherited from our 
worthy ancestors. 


Vi 


Maria Theresa was fast losing control of the reins of the im- 
perial government. For the older her son Joseph grew, the more 
headstrong and willful he became. She looked on aghast, offer- 
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ing tearful remonstrance to his marauding excursions against 
the Grand Turk which he successfully carried out in conjunc- 
tion with Catherine in 1774, as well as to his high-handed part 
in the Partition of Poland. But Joseph was adamant. He 
would not listen to her restraining words. He knew what he 
wanted. Also he knew how to get it. Power, limitless and ever 
expanding, was the irresistible magnet to which his insensate 
ambition was driving him, as it had driven Frederick years 
before. 

Frederick regarded Joseph's piratical excursions with an ap- 
prehensive eye. The young Emperor was proving as imperial- 
istically omnivorous as he had all along expected he would be. 
Together with Catherine he was now out on a rampage of 
agerandizement. If he was not checked in time he and the 
bloodthirsty Catherine would be sure to divide the earth 
between them! 

Joseph's lawless acts of banditry finally reached their climax in 
the Bavarian Succession opera. The Elector Maxmilian Joseph 
of Bavaria had died childless in 1777. According to the law of 
succession, the aged Elector Palatine Charles Theodore was his 
rightful heir. Unfortunately for himself, Charles Theodore was 
a weak-minded rake who had led a profligate existence, leaving 
him legally without any heir but an enormous flock of illegiti- 
mate children instead. These bastards were a great drain on 
his finances. They all clamored to be supported. Where on 
earth was he to get enough money to feed so many hungry 
mouths? 

The death of the Bavarian Elector offered a sure solution to 
his Gargantuan household worries. The combined revenues 
of the two principalities, he felt certain, would suffice to feed 
his littke army of bastards. Joseph, however, was of a contrary 
mind. He hungered greatly for the southern part of Bavaria 
which for centuries had been the insurmountable stumbling- 
block, geographically, against the consolidation of the Hapsburg 

Wer, 

Within the shake of a lamb’s tail an Austrian army, bristling 
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war-like, stood at the gates of Bavaria, ready to enter at the 
word of command. Joseph then forwarded the following ulti- 
matum to the luckless Charles Theodore: that he surrender im- 
mediately half of Bavaria to Austria in return for which the 
Elector's sovereignty over the other half of the principality 
would be guaranteed. In addition to this, and out of a deep- 
welling friendship for him, Joseph wished to take pity upon 
the unfortunate financial condition of his “dear cousin” and 
provide for all of his numerous bastards. 

Intimidated by the presence of the Austrian army at his fron- 
tiers and his cupidity tempted by Joseph’s generous offer to pro- 
vide for his bastards, Charles Theodore submitted to the terms 
of the ujtimatum on January 14, 1778. Immediately after, an 
Austrian army of occupation entered into the newly ceded 
territory. 

Frederick was resolved to foil Joseph’s designs. He recognized 
that it was inimical to his power to allow Austria to retain any 
extensive portion of Bavaria which from military strategic con- 
siderations was of the highest importance to Joseph and of the 
greatest menace to himself. He found a ready tool and pretext 
for intervention in Duke Charles of Zweibrticken, the next in 
line of succession to the electoral throne of Bavaria. The latter 
formally appealed to him to prevent the unlawful cession by 
Charles Theodore of such a large portion of his territory to 
Joseph. At the same time the Elector of Saxony, who had some 
claims on Maximilian’s estate and therefore was anxious 
to safeguard them, hearing of Frederick’s plan of intervention, 
promised to aid him in such an eventuality with an army of 
21,000 men, 

Frederick stood out now in an unequivocal light. He an- 
nounced himself the champion of an oppressed German state 
against the bullying power of the Emperor. His bold action, 
backed by the prestige of a heroic career, had an incalculable 
dramatic effect upon the public state of mind in Germany as 
well as upon that of the various princes in the Empire. It tended 
to bring the German principalities closer together in a common 
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cause as well as to weld the German people into a state of 
greater self-consciousness a5 a nation. 

Frederick demanded that the Austrian army of occupation 
retire from Bavarian territory. Maria Theresa implored Joseph 
to give the order to do so. His act was iniquitous, she told him. 
Under such circumstances God would not make his cause to 
prosper. 

But Joseph was adamant. He scornfully rejected Frederick's 
ultimatum. God was with the strongest, he knew. 

On july 3, Frederick declared war on Austria and at the head 
of two armies of 80,000 each he crossed the Bohemian frontiers. 

For a whole year there was not a single engagement fought 
between the armies of the two enemies. Both sides contented 
themselves merely with marching apathetically hither and thither 
in search of one another and maneuvering for positions. Both 
felt thoroughly disinclined to fight. The war-god Frederick 
was now a devout disciple of peace. His military flourishes were 
only to put the fear of God into the impious hearts of the scoun- 
drelly enemy. And as for Joseph, he did not find the wretched 
provinces he had torn from Bavaria a sufficient compensation 
for the risks he would have to run in a protracted and costly 
war with the greatest military genius of the age. So with the 
timely intercession of both France and England, the two theo- 
retically-at-war combatants met in March, 1779, at Teschen, and 
on May 13, they signed a treaty of peace. 

Frederick had won the principal points in the controversy. 
Austria was obliged to surrender to Bavaria all of the ceded dis- 
tricts except the narrow strip of territory in the south of the 
electorate known as the Quarter of the Inn. Also, Bavaria 
agreed to pay 4,000,000 chalers in settlement of the Elector of 
Saxony's claims. 

But Joseph still had not abandoned his imperialistic designs 
upon Bavaria. In possession of that important principality, he 
would be in a better position to avert the menace of the rising 
power of Prussia and possibly to crush it. 

He only bided his time for a better opportunity, Once more 
in the beginning of 1785, after bribing Charles Theodore with 
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the promise of a large sum of money, the alluring title of king 
and in exchange for the electorate of Bavaria to give him the 
Austrian Netherlands which were too far removed from Vienna 
_to be of much good to him in time of war, Joseph announced 
the cession to him of Bavaria as fait accompli. 
Frederick felt deeply outraged at what he regarded as Joseph’s 
perfidy. He complained irascibly to his brother Henry: 


I, who am already more than half beyond this world, am forced 
to double my wisdom and activity, and continually keep in mind 
the detestable plans that this cursed Joseph begets afresh with every 
new day. I am condemned to enjoy no rest before my bones are 
covered with a little earth. 


The storm of opposition that met Joseph’s announcement from 
the principal powers of Europe was so general and the insistence 
that he faithfully abide by the provisions of the Peace of Teschen 
so great, that before long he was reluctantly forced to renounce 
his Bavarian scheme altogether. 

The princes of the Empire had now fully awakened to the 
precarious position in which their power stood. They realized 
at last that at all times they were at the untender mercies of 
the Emperor who instead of working for their interests as he 
was pledged to do by the imperial constitution only exploited 
and victimized them to the best of his abilities. 

Frederick now came before the various German rulers with 
a startling proposal. He wished to avoid the recurrence of the 
Bavarian adventure. To safeguard their rights against the high- 
handed conduct and abuses of the Emperor, he asked the princes 
of the Empire to join him in a Férstenbund (League of 
Princes). 

At first only the Protestant states of Hanover and Saxony 
joined Prussia in this League. The three signed a solemn con- 
vention on July 23, 1785. But shortly after, the Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Mainz, the President of the Electoral College, joined 
them. ‘The League now controlled a voting majority in the 
Imperial Diet. When the other princes saw in which direction 
the fair winds were blowing, they joined without any loss of 
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time. These were the princes of Anhalt, Gotha, Zweibriicken, 
Ansbach, Baden, Weimar, Hesse-Cassel, Brunswick, Mecklen- 
burg and Osnabriick. Together they now went into an alliance 
which had the most far-reaching political effect upon Europe. 
Not only did it forevermore curb the power of the Holy Roman 
Empire, not only did it place Prussia in a position of leadership 
in the political affairs of Central Europe, but more important 
yet, with it Frederick, the farsighted, laid the foundations for 
a united German Empire which, however, first materialized in 
1871, 


Vil 


All things that pass never come back again. It is the age- 
old plaint of man, brooding with a resentful and a never quite 
resigned heart over the shadowy impermanence of things. The 
most eventful of lives, the most vital of relationships, the richest 
of experiences, once they pass form only the deceptive phantas- 
magoria of a wish-fulfllment. They are to the hungry, fiercely 
grasping memory of man, struggling to retain a sense of the 
reality of his past, only the lingering overtones of a song once 
heard in childhood but long since forgotten. 

The halcyon days of Sans Souci were a thing of the past. All 
the glory of the blessed “Abbaye” had faded but like the faint 
scent of a pressed rose that still lingers hauntingly between the 
pages of a book which had been put away for years, Frederick 
cherished the memory of departed days with a pensive yearning. 
All his attempts to revive the old spirit of the place, its tradition 
of learning, its esprit, charm, gaiety, elegance and beauty were 
to no avail. Their results proved only counterfeit and self-con- 
sciously clumsy, and merely a wan depressing shadow of what 
things used to be “before the flood,” before Frederick had bidden 
farewell to his ideals, had warped his mind and worn out his 
body in the long years of a life devoted to destruction and blood- 
shed. 

The gaiety at Sans Souci now was simply no gaiety at all. 
Frederick was a tired, life-weary man. He had almost for- 
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gotten how to laugh. And if he did laugh it was sardonically 
bitter and unpleasant. He distrusted everyone and everyone 
distrusted him. A few sophisticated young Frenchmen still 
strove hard to give Sans Souci an air of savoir faire, esprit and 
charm. But Frederick had undergone a radical change of heart 
since the Seven Years’ War. He possessed a jusier sense of 
values now. He was no longer the gay and fastidious butterfly. 

“I prefer our simplicity,” declared he almost defhantly, “even 
our poverty, to those damned riches which corrupt the dignity 
of our race.” 

Elegance was out of the question now in a place where the 
master had come to despise ostentation and even a semblance of 
cleanliness. When Georg Ritter Von Zimmermann, Physician 
to the London Court, paid him his first professional visit in 
1771, he found him lying on a wretched mattress, without any 
covers, on an iron fleld-cot in the middle of the room. He was 
dressed in a dirty, old blue dressing gown. A great crushed hat 
with a bedraggled white feather in it, tilted at a rakish angle on 
his head completed his elegant sleeping attire. It was on that 
occasion that Frederick, hating the entire tribe of doctors as he 
did, barked at Zimmermann belligerently: 

“How many churchyards have you filled?” 

“Not so many as Your Majesty,” came the quick retort. 

As for learning and the arts, “the monastic brethren” who 
had added luster to them in the past had melted away like snow 
in the spring thawing. Voltaire resided in Switzerland now 
and carried on only a desultery correspondence with Frederick. 
“The Swan of Padua” had sung his swan-song in Italy and had 
died prematurely, accompanied to his grave by the lameatations 
from afar of the aristocratic female radicals of Paris who had 
adored him and thought him a universal genius and the de- 
scendant of Apollo. Le divin marquis too had followed the 
way of all flesh. His hypochondriacal fears had at last come 
true. Despite the wonderful coddling he gave his body on the 
Riviera whereto he had retired at the beginning of the Seven 
Years’ War, death claimed him at last. Also Bielefeld, the 
amiable historian; Sir Andrew Mitchell, the accomplished Eng- 
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lish ambassador to Berlin; General Seydlitz, the swashbuckling 
cavalry hero; “Quintus Icilus” of happy Rheinsberg days; the 
incomparable Quantz, the composer-flutist; and finally Baron 
Pollnitz himself. 

“Old Poilnitz died as he lived,” wrote Frederick in his habit- 
ual cynical vein to Voltaire, “that is to say, in cheating the day 
before his death. No one regrets him but his creditors.” 

Frederick remained now much alone. Only Keith and 
Fouqué kept close to him. In their old age and worn out by 
a life of adventuring, they had come to spend their last days 
under the hospitable roof of Sans Souci. Frederick often thought 
disconsolately of all his beloved ones now gone from him for- 
ever. They had left him to face the dark night alone. 

Frederick was afraid. A heavy melancholy like a somber pall 
wrapped him about. 

He had learned, however, to accept the blows of adversity 
with philosophic equanimity. When the illustrious philosopher 
d'Alembert was stricken with grief upon the death of his dear 
friend Mile. de l'Espinasse, Frederick wrote him a letter of 
consolation: 


I have Jost Iniends, male and female, I have lost five or six of 
them and grief had well-nigh broken my heart. It so happened 
that I suffered this loss during the different wars in which I have 
been engaged, when I was obliged to attend incessantly to various 
engagements; and it was these indispensable duties that, by divert- 
ing my mind from its sorrow, probably prevented it from sinking 
under them. I wish most sincerely that I had some very dificult 
problem for you to solve, that this task might force you to think 
of something else. 


The further Frederick drew apart from the living the nearer 
he drew towards his departed beloved ones. In 1773, he had 
built in the cool shady gardens of Sans Souci a “Temple of 
Friendship” in memory of Wilhelmine. He built it of flawless 
marble. It was topped by a lovely low dome which was sup- 
ported by eight Corinthian columns. Like the Shah Jehan who 
had built the Taj Mahal for his beloved wife’s mausoleum so 
that daily he might think of her as he looked out of his palace 
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windows upon the wondrous building, Frederick too had built 
his “Temple of Friendship” so that he might always see it from 
the windows of his palace. 

Upon its completion he wrote to Voltaire: 


Whether it be from weakness or excessive fondness, I don’t know, 
but I have lately done for this sister what Cicero thought of doing 
for his Tulljia, and erected a temple of friendship in honor of her. 
At the further end is her statue, and on each of the columns a medal- 
lion representing one of those heroes who have gained celebrity by 
the warmth of their friendship. The temple stands among the shrub- 
bery in my garden and I often go there to muse on my many losses 
and on the happiness which I once enjoyed. 


VIII 


The Berlin Opera had made a brave effort to reopen on De- 
cember 19, 1764. But the opening performance turned out 
wooden and dispirited. Frederick had Jost interest in the opera 
almost completely, although in 1768 he had roused himself suf- 
ficiently to give some excellent performances of his late-lamented 
Kapellmeister Graun’s “Orfeo” and Hasse’s “Cato.” The over- 
weening vanity, jealousy and greed of singers, conductors and 
orchestral musicians alike filled him with weariness and im- 
patience. 

“The opera people,” he snortled wich contempt, “are such a 
biackguardly lot that I am heartily sick of them.” 

He even contemplated renting the Opera House to a foreign 
impresario in 1770, and so wash his hands clean of the whole 
muddy business, but his old master Quantz, who was then still 
living, interfered with strenuous objections. Had Frederick 
Mot written on the facade of the Opera House the memorable 
inscription: Fredericus rex Apollint et musis. 

Frederick saw the point. What would posterity say to such 
a thing? Decidedly he had his reputation as an enlightened 
monarch to sustain! So reluctantly he continued the Opera but 
in a half-hearted way. The performances were inferior, the 
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singers second rate and the ballet-dancers execrable. His taste 
for the art of the dance had considerably declined since the death 
of the divine Barberina. Vestris, the celebrated but conceited 
male dancer, could not be cajoled into coming to Berlin al- 
though to the composer Gluck he had been boasting overbear- 
ingly: “The three greatest men in Europe are Frederick the 
Great, Voltaire and I.” 

To one of his sisters Frederick attempted to explain some- 
what facetiously his sudden distaste for the ballet: “For seven 
consecutive years the Austrians, Russians and French made me 
dance so much that I have ost the taste for dancing in the 
theater. At least, I no longer care to spend so much money 
on it.” 

However, he still played concerti and sonatas on his flute to 
the accompaniment of a chamber orchestra conducted by his 
new Kapelimeister Franz Benda or the composer Fasch. Dr. 
Burney, the English musical traveler and historian who visited 
Sans Souci in 1772, was very much charmed by his fine playing: 


His Majesty’s embouchure was clear and even, his finger brilliant 
and his taste pure and simple. I was much pleased and even sur- 
prised with the neatness of his execution in the allegros, as well as 
by his expression and feeling in the adagio.... His Majesty played 
three Jong and difficult concertes successively and all with equal 
perfection. 


But a few years later we discover that his playing has deteri- 
orated woefully. His shortness of breath, the loss of his teeth 
and the stiffness of his fingers make it impossible for him to 
play the quick and difficult movements with any degree of his 
former brilliance. He now has fallen into the reprehensible 
habit of taking liberties with the tempo to conceal his short- 
comings as a performer. 

Is Frederick aware that all is up with him as a Autist? 

Undoubtedly he is. 

What symbolic significance does it take on for him? 

That Death is lying in wait for him around the corner and 
coiled up for the spring. 
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Is he afraid? 

An ominous, sinister note is sounded in the opening theme 
of his Flute Sonata No. 95. The terror of the grave falls upon 
his spirit. He cannot free himself of it. 


SONATA No. 95 
Adagio 














XxX 


In former years Frederick had written: “Whoever destroys 
fanaticism dries up the most pernicious source of feuds and 
enmities which are yet present to the memory of Europe and 
of which bloody traces are to be found among all nations.” 

Then he not only preached against fanaticism but struck out 
savagely at it whenever it reared up its sinister face. 

One day, while on one of his periodic tours of inspection of 
Silesia, he heard, before entering Breslau, that the Capuchin 
monks of that city were retailing agnus deis to the peasants for 
six kreutzers each as a remedy against an epidemic that had 
broken out among the cattle in the province. The holy breth- 
ren advised the farmers to mix the agnus dets with the fodder 
and give it to the sick cattle to eat. Absolute and instantaneous 
recovery was guaranteed if these instructions were carried out. 

When Frederick reached Breslau that evening he had sum- 
moned before him the three superiors of the Capuchin monas- 
teries in the city. 

Freprnick [boiling with wrath}: Ah! You Shakers! How dare 


you presume to sell to the country-people for a trifle that which in 
your religion is accounted the most venerable and the most sacred? 
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Nay, more—you sell it to be eaten by cattle! Along with this im- 
piety you have the effrontery to assure the bigoted peasants that this 
representation of your God is an infallible remedy for the distemper 
among the cattle. You Shakers! Are you not afraid that all the 
world will set you down for the miserable hypocrites you really are? 
But what do you do with the moncy, you whe want for nothing, 
but are abundantly supplied with alms for your support by your 
credulous people?—Buy ribbons perhaps for your whores? 

A Capucuin Supzrior [ profestingly]: But, sire— 

Frepentck [fhaaders]: Silence! If it is not you, it is your rell- 
gious, or rather the irreligious and impious monks under your au- 
thority. They do tt, I know. If you know it you are guilty; if you 
don't know it you are equally so. IY ought to put a stop to the pub- 
lic scandal by punishing you, but this time I will spare you. But 
beware! Depend upon it you shali be narrowly watched; and woe 
betide you if anything of the kind should happen again! 1 would 
have ali your beards shaved off. Now march!” 


A short while later, Frederick was recounting this incident 
to his company at table. 


Frenenick [addressing Aimself to a Roman Catholic among ats 
guests]: Did I act right? As a good Roman Catholic, you can tell 
me if among you agnes deis are consecrated for the beasts. Ought 
J to wink at an abuse by which the people are duped and cheated 
of their money, besides the real scandal occastoned by it? 

THe Roman Catuoric faith adulation]: Oh, sire! A Catholic 
prince could not have acted better; he must have preferred resorting 
to the Inquisition. 

Frepenick [ironically]: No, no! I de not carry my zeal so far 
as that. This point J leave to the most faithful and most Catholic 
kings. I dare not presume to encroach on their honorably acquired 
rights. 


There was a time even when out of an abounding cynicism 
and a contempt for the ignorance and credulity of mankind, 
Frederick planned to foist upon the world the experiment of a 
new religion with a church and an imposing hierarchy of priests 
and a high-priest, an operatic liturgy and a puppet-show ritual. 
The raison d'etre for his devout project he made public in his 
Confessions published in 1766: 
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But as it is necessary to have some religious worship, I will, if I 
live long cnough, underhand bring into play some man of eloquence 
who shall preach a new man. At first I will give myself the air 
of designing to persecute him: but, little by little, I will declare my- 
self his defender, and will, with warmth, embrace his system. And, 
if you must know the truth, that system is already made. 


The Deuteronomists of “that system” were Voltaire, d’Alem- 
bert, Maupertuis and Rousseau who, with much atheistic levity, 
spent their days in the farcical composition of the New Revela- 
tion. 

The preamble was composed by the “Pope of Atheism,” Vol- 
taire himself. He loaded it with piously obscene parables about 
the Popes in Rome, the fat bishops and the lecherous priests and 
nuns. Maupertuis and d’Alembert, both men of solid learning, 
drew up the various tenets concerning faith, worship and the 
organization of the Church, while Jean-Jacques Rousseau, the 
master dialectician, labored like a Trojan on it for four years, 
in order “to obviate all objections.” The author of Emule, 
wrote Frederick, was anxious to prove that everything in Holy 
Scriptures “is but a fable, that there never was a terrestia! Para- 
dise and that it is degrading God to believe that he made after 
his own image, a mere idiot and his most perfect creature a 
rank lewd jade. For in short, adds he [Rousseau], nothing but 
the length of the serpent’s tail could have seduced Eve; and in 
that case, it proves there must have been a horrid disorder of her 
imagination.” 

Frederick’s attitude towards the church and religion under- 
went a startling change with the years. The rebel and iconoclast 
of his youth and prime gave way to the conformist and con- 
servative in his old age. It is the way of all flesh to seek in one’s 
youth the God of Truth in ail the high places, and then, wearied 
with the search and anxious to conform with one’s fellowmen 
for the sake of peace and quietness and the increase or the 
preservation of one’s earthly goods, descend from the exalted 
heights to the hypocritical worship of the idolatrous Philistines 
below, 

Now in his old age Frederick sings a different tune: 
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Loretto might stand close to my vineyard; I should never think 
of touching ic. Not that I respect the gifts which stupidity has sanc- 
tified; but one must have forbearance for that which is reverenced 
by the public and not cause scandal to anyone. If we deem our- 
selves wiser than other people, still we ought, out of complaisance 
or pity for their weakness, to avoid shocking their prejudices. 


He employs the cut and dried apologetics of all conformists 
who formerly were rebels but whose conscience is too febrile to 
permit them to renounce all their ideals without some attempt 
at a rational justification of their act. 


Porspam, Aus. 13, 1766. 
FREDERICK TO VoOLTAIRE: 


We know the crimes which the fanaticism of religion has occa- 
sioned; let us beware how we introduce fanaticism into philosophy, 
the characteristics of which ought to be mildness and moderation. 
Socrates did not adore the Dit majores et minores pentium, yet he 
was present at public sacrifices. Gassendi went to mass, and Newton 
to hear sermons. 


With such illustrious precedents to guide him, Frederick goes 
to church which he abhors, sings wretched hymns which give 
him the musical colic, listens to imbecilic sermons which put 
him to sleep and finally drops a thaler into the offertory plate 
for a purpose which he abominates. 

Evidently he is ill at ease about his hypocritical practice 
of Christian piety. To further throttle his rebellious conscience 
and also ta make the crime appear less heinous in the eyes of 
the infernaliy understanding Voltaire, he writes another defense 
of his irregular conduct to the latter. But as is usually the case 
with renegades and apostates, he becomes derisive and cynical 


about those very ideals which formerly he held sacred. 


Sept, 73, 1766. 
FREDERICK To VoLTAIRE:! 


... Believe me, were philosophers to form a government, the 
people in fifty years would forge new superstitions and would annex 
some object of worship which should strike the senses. They would 
either make little idols, worship at the tombs of their founders, in- 
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voke the sun or would suffer some similar absurdity to prevail over 
the religion of the One Supreme Being. 


And yet strangely enough, only a year before he had extolled 
to the same correspondent the philosophic mind which preserves 
the integrity of its understanding against the popular errors of 
mankind and triumphs even in the face of illness and the fear 
of the grave, unlike the despicable example offered by that 
imbecilic “Man As Machine,” La Mettrie. 


Oct, 24, 1765. 
FRepERICK To VoLTAIRE: 


... There are few philosophic minds of sufficient strength to suf- 
fer the destruction of those errors which have taken deep root from 
the prejudices of education. This is the reason that you see men 
of sense undeceived respecting popular errors and rejecting absurdi- 
ties during health; but at the approach of death, they become super- 
stitious through fear and die Capuchins. In some, you find their 
mode of thinking depends on their good or bad digestion.... I 
recommend you to the holy keeping of Epicurus, Locke, Gassendi, 
Bayle and all those minds that had shaken off their prejudices and 
whose immortal genius has rendered them stationary cherubim in 
the grand arch of truth. 


Yet Frederick did not content himself now merely with the 
lip-service of religious avowal and public worship. Hypocrisy 
is an agent of moral degeneration that works progressively. It 
is a quagmire into which a man sinks deeper and deeper until 
finaliy he can no longer extricate himself from it. 

Frederick went on the war-path against his former friends: 
the atheists and the idealistic materialists. He wrote a blistering 
attack upon d’Holbach’s atheistic work, the Systéme de la 
Nature. When he sent this polemic to d'Alembert he accom- 
panied it with a letter of which the following is an excerpt: 
“After so candid a confession, you will not say that the preju- 
dices of childhood have induced me to undertake the defense 
of the Christian religion against this fanatic philosopher who 
has slandered it so much.” 

In his Syst@me de la Nature, d’'Holbach had stated that blind 
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necessity was the force which gave rise to all existence and that 
God was only the invention of lying priests, a fairy-tale even too 
suly for children to believe. 

Saint Frederick, formerly the nihilistic Superman, to the res- 
cue now against the dragon of materialism! With the following 
deep thrust of his crusader’s sword into the bowels of unbelief 
he dispatches that monster d’Holbach: 


How can Baron d’Holbach say with truth that the Christian reli- 
gion is the cause of all the evils that afflict the human race? He 
would have expressed himself more correctly if he had said that 
the pride and selfishness of men use this religion as a pretext for 
disturbing the world and gratifying their own passions..., Did 
the Gospel contain nothing but this single precept, “What ye would 
that men should do unto you do ye even so to them,’ we should be 
obliged to confess that these few words comprehend the quin- 
tessence of the whole system of Christian morality. Has not Jesus, 
in His admirable Sermon on the Mount, preached forgiveness of 
offenses, love and humanity? We ought to go back to the law, 
not ta the abuse of it, and not confound precept with practice, or 
genuine Christian morality with that to which priests have debased 
it..., 


Now let us see what has become of the Leibnitzian doctrine 
of precstablished harmony, a doctrine which Frederick had 
clung to tenaciously, since his early youth to the present time. 

“If we admit the doctrine of fatalism, adieu to morality, adieu 
to virtue! The whole edifice of society crumbles to the ground.” 


x 


Frederick had very often made the assertion that a man's 
philosophy of life is determined by the state of his digestion. 
But in his old age he declared himself ready to barter all the 
systems of philosophy for one good digestive system. 

Even the natural sciences and mathematics began to lose their 
former allure for him. Had not Euler, the great mathematician 
and physicist, for all his knowledge, failed to make the foun- 
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tains of Sans Souci spout water? As for those pig-headed geo- 
metricians, the less said about them the better. An officer, who, 
distrusting his eye, had once attempted to make use of his theod- 
olite, was politely told by Frederick to go to the devil with his 
trigonometry. 


Is it not true [wrote Frederick jeeringly to d'Alembert] that 
electricity and all the miracles that it reveals have only served to 
excite our curiosity? Is it not true that the forces of attraction and 
gravitation have only astonished our imagination? Js it not true 
that all the operations of chemistry are in the same case? 


After a life-time of passionate study and inquiry Frederick 
felc he was no wiser now about the true essence of things than 
he had been when first he questioned Duhan about the mystery 
of existence. He was now a more confirmed skeptic than ever 
and for the inner peace of his mind resigned himself to the 
comforting belief that complete understanding can never be 
achieved by the human mind. 

With che shadow of death already resting upon him, he once 
more confides his perplexing doubts to the sage d'Alembert: 


Man seems to me rather made to act than to understand. The 
principles of things conceal themselves from the most persevering 
inquiry. Half of our life is passed away in freeing ourselves from 
the errors of our ancestors; yet at the same time we leave truth in 
her well from which in despite of every effort, she will never be 
drawn by posterity. 


What, then, was left for him to seek, the road-weary waytarer 
who with empty hands outstretched remained standing a de- 
jected figure, begging at life's doors? “Let us therefore sagely 
enjoy the few advantages that are allotted us, and let us fre- 
quently recollect that doubt is the attendant of knowledge.” 

A sorry consolation that to a man with one foot already in 
the grave, one who all his life had been on the unceasing quest 
for an all-embracing, harmonious faith, for a raison d’étre for 
existing and for doing, for a life-purpose crowned triumphant 
by the fervent aura which the white heat of the liberating intel- 


ligence only can cast upon it. 
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XI 


The nearer he approached death, and he realized that he was 
doing so with the inevitability of the fall of night, the more dis- 
tant did men’s conflicts and passions appear to Frederick. His 
mind, active and challenging as ever, groped feverishly for a way 
out of the darkness into which the life of man is flung. 

Justice, merely as a matter of mora! principle or as a phijosoph- 
i¢ concept, no longer interested him. What he was mostly 
concerned with was the harmonizing of all opposing elements 
in society, of achieving for its members that short respite of 
peace and well-being which the interminable turmoil and strife, 
to which nature and the human chaos condemned them, sought 
ever to deprive them of. 

Of mildness and love Frederick experienced but little. His 
heart was arid and hardened against its own secretly devouring 
frustrations. But resting within the shadow of the long night 
men’s minds turn to mellow dreams of peace and forgiveness. 

In 1777, Frederick wrote to Voltaire: 


T am acquainted with the Carolina [penal regulations of Emperor 
Charles Vj. I turned over these old-law-books, when I found it 
hecessary to give better laws to the inhabitants of the coast of the 
Baltic. These were, as it is customary to say of Draco’s, written 
with bleed. In proportion as nations become more civilized, the 
severity of their laws must be mitigated. This we have done and 
have found the good effects of it. In accordance with the opinions 
of the wisest legislators, I conceived that it was better to prevent 
crimes than to punish them. My efforts have succeeded. To give 
you a clear conception on this subject, I must make you acquainted 
with our population, This amounts to 5,200,000 souls, Since our 
laws have been mitigated, there have been on an average only 14 
ot at mast 15 executions annually, This I can state with the greater 
confidence since no culprit can be executed tll I have confirmed the 
sentence, nor can anyone be condemned to confinement in a fortress 
without my signature. Most of the delinquents are females who 
have murdered ther infants. There are very few other murders 
and highway robbery is still more rare. 


The case of Dopel and his accomplice Weiss, both incendl- 
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aries, is typical of the mildness and humanity with which Fred- 
erick revised the verdicts they received in the criminal courts 
of the realm in the year 1776. To Zedlitz, the Prussian Minister 
of Justice, he wrote: 


I have scruples about executing the sentence of death upon Dopel, 
the incendiary. He and his accomplice Weiss are stated to be still 
young. [ct 1s therefore my will that their lives be spared, that both 
be sent to the house of correction, and that care be taken there for 
their better instruction in their duties as men and in the abominable 
nature of the crime which they have committed. 


It was therefore with altogether understandable jubilation that 
Frederick boasted to Zedlicz: “There are fewer executions 
found necessary in our dominions than in any other country of 
Europe.” 


XIl 


With regard to the renaissance of German literature and phi- 
losophy taking place before his eyes, Frederick still remained the 
same old myopic infidel. He had never even read a word of 
Kant, Klopstock, Herder, Wieland, Gleim, Kleist, Abbt, Ramm- 
ler, Karsch, Schiller and Lessing, although many of these illus- 
trious writers took him, his character, and heroic deeds for their 
literary inspiration. So little did he think of the author of the 
celebrated “Nathan the Wise,” that when the latter, because of 
his dire poverty, applied to him for the modest post of a royal 
librarian, he refused it, point-blank. Iromic to relate, the prin- 
cipal source of knowledge for Frederick about German litera- 
ture was an Italian, the learned and elegant young Count 
Lucchesini, the intimate of his last years, who read all the new 
German books and kept him well informed of the various liter- 
ary tendencies to which they were partial. 

Frederick's opinion about the German writers was far from 
flattering. He informed d'Alembert: 
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We have no good writers whatever; but perhaps they will arise 
when I am walking in the Elysian fields.... You will laugh at me 
for the pains I have taken to impart some notions of taste and Attic 
salt to a nation which has hitherto known nothing but how to eat, 
drink and fight. 


The completely distorted and unjust view Frederick took of 
the contemporary civilization in Germany is no better illustrated 
than by the following burlesque that is so strangely reminiscent 
of that perversely brilliant Irishman, George Bernard Shaw, and 
which he had written in order to prove the degradation of the 
literary taste in his country: 


If anyone would convince himself what a want of taste has pre- 
vailed up to the present day in Germany, let him only go to the 
public theaters. There he will see them performing the abominable 
plays of Shakespeare which have been translated inte our language, 
and the whole audience taking the utmost delight in these ridiculous 
farces which are only fit for the savages in Canada: so I call them, 
because they sin against all the rules of the drama, and these rules 
are not arbitrary, They are established on a solid basis by Aristotle 
in his Art of Poetry. He prescribes unity of place, unity of time, 
and unity of action, as the only means of producing an interesting 
tragedy. In those English plays the action frequently occupies sev- 
eral years, What becomes of probability? At one moment, work- 
ing men and grave-diggers come forward and speak in character; 
in the next princes and queens. How can this strange mediey of the 
low and the lofty, of the burlesque and the tragic, touch and pleaser 


Having given a mild tongue-lashing to the Bard of Avon, 
Frederick will not content himself with anything less than 
horse-whipping young Goethe whose literary star, although he 
has not as yet written his masterpiece “Faust,” is already in the 
ascendency throughout Germany: 


Shakespeare certainly deserves pardon for these extravagances, as 
at his time the art had only just begun to germinate: but there has 
just appeared a “Gotz von Berlichingen” [by Goethe], a detestable 
imitation of those wretched English plays. It is performed on the 
stage; the audience applauds and calls with enthusiasm for a repeti- 
tion of this disgusting trash. I am well aware that there is no dis 
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puting taste. Still I must be pernsitted to say, that people who take as 
much pleasure in the feat of rope-dancers and in puppet-shows, 
would rather have their eyes gratified than their minds, and prefer 
mere spectacles to that which moves the heart. 


Although he believes that the great day of Germany’s literary 
achievements has not arrived yet he is not without hope that it 
will do so soon. “I am like Moses; I see from a distance the 
Promised Land, but I will not enter it.” 

Yet how often do men, blinded by their prejudices, find them- 
selves in the very midst of the Promised Land, withour at all 
perceiving it? 


CHAPTER THREE 
Pretupe To Tue Last Act 
I 


Tre declamatory wail of Frederick’s flute is heard once more 
in Sans Souci. Kapellmeister Franz Benda sits at the harpsi- 
chord playing the accompaniment to Frederick’s flute sonata 
No. 120. The opening theme 


SONATA No, 120 


Lente 





is surcharged with an indescribable weariness and melancholy. 
The passion of Frederick’s spirit has now spent itself and sub- 
sided in sad resignation. It has all been like a dream, the com- 
ing and the going, the loving and the hating, the seeking and 
the never-finding, the hungering and the insatiety of achieving. 
And only death remains to silence the weeping of the forlorn 
heart. 

But why does Frederick cease his playing suddenly? Why do 
his hands fall limply to his side and an expression of indescrib- 
able despair leap into his eyes? Why does he moan to Franz 
Benda: “My dear Benda, I have lost my best friend!” 

The realization has suddenly come to the royal musician with 
the impact of a terrible calamity that he cannot play the flute 
any more. Old age, rheumatic pains in his hands, the loss of 
his central incisors, and short breath, are obliging him to put 
aside his beloved “Principessa” never to pick her up again. 
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One by one Frederick's musical friends of bygone days had 
died or had left his service to seek their fortune in other lands. 
Not even one member of the old chamber orchestra had sur- 
vived their master. The sound of music no longer awakened 
for Frederick the familiar echoes of the past when in the hey- 
day of his glory Sans Souci resounded to the stirring harmonies 
evoked by some of the greatest music-masters of the century. 

Frederick’s stage is now left deserted and darkened. Ghoul- 
like he flits across it like some agonized, hoary Hamlet, lifting 
up his aged, trembling hands in an unutterable gesture of lamen- 
tation: “There is nothing in life but to see those buried whom 
one loves.” 

He remained alone now. 


II 
Frederick still loved to talk. How he could talk! Dr. Moore 


was ravished by his voice which he said was “the clearest and 
most agreeable in conversation I ever heard. . . . He speaks 
a great deal yet. Those who hear him regret that he does not 
speak a good deal more. His observations are always lively, 
very often just; and few men possess the talent of repartee in 
greater perfection.” 

Old men are talkative. They ceaselessly chatter. And of what 
did not Frederick chatter? Prince de Ligne, who visited Fred- 
erick at Sans Souci in July, 1780, was very much astonished at 
the extraordinary range of subjects he dwelled upon in conyer- 
sation: 


The arts, war, medicine, literature, religion, philosophy, morality, 
history and legislation were discussed in turn—the brilliant umes 
of Augustus and Louis XIV, polished society among the Greeks, 
the Romans and the French; the chivalry of Francis I; the frank- 
ness and valor of Henry IV; the revival of letters and their vicissi- 
tudes since Leo X; anecdotes of men of talent of former days, and 
their foibles; the eccentricities of Voltaire; the sensitive vanity of 
Maupertuis: the agreeableness of Algarotti; the wit of Jordan; the 
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hypochondriacism of the Marquis d’Argens whom he could send 
to his bed for twenty-four hours by merely telling him that he looked 
ill. .., 


In a gentle, low voice: 


The King mentioned Virgil. I took occasion, by way of saying 
something, to observe: “He was a great poet, sire, but a bad gar- 
dener.” “You need not tell me that,” replied the King. “Have I 
not tried to plant, to sow, to prepare the ground, to dig with the 
Georgics in my hand? But, sir, said my gardener to me, you are 
a fool and your book is foolish too: thar is not the way to go to 
work.” 


Frederick presented a strange sight to the eye now. A lean, 
decrepit, shabby, much bestained and stooping little man, his 
movements alert and bird-like, he went about with ughtly shut 
lips and long pointed chin prominently projecting forward. And 
as for his eyes: “Those eyes,” exclaims with awe the French revo- 
lutionary Mirabeau in his Histoire Secréte de la Cour de Berlin, 
“which at the bidding of his great soul, fascinated you with 
seduction or with terror.” 

His face which was much wrinkled, parched, and cracked was 
touched up with rouge, following the effeminate French custom 
of the day. Everywhere he went he carried about with him a 
pair of scissors with which he cut his nails and trimmed his 
beard as close to the face as possible. He rarely allowed himself 
to be shaved or barbered. Shaving hurt his face, he complained. 
Soap and water he used less and less so that he was obliged to 
perfume himself heavily to minimize for others the offensive- 
ness of his body odors. One of his valets was of the opinion 
that he was afflicted with hydrophobia. 

A stranger not knowing him would have found difficulty in 
believing that this dilapidated looking man with the concen- 
trated expression in his steely-gray cyes was the great King 
Frederick himself. Rather he would have taken him for a re- 
tired army sergeant down on his luck. 

Nor had his malice grown any less belligerent towards his 
fellowmen, When the Jewish philosopher, Moses Mendelssohn, 
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Lessing’s model for his “Nathan the Wise,” wrote an unfavor- 
able review of his verses he was considerably displeased with 
him and knowing that he was an orthodex Jew, summoned him 
from Berlin to Sans Souci on the Sabbath. Later on, when the 
former's name was proposed for membership in the Academy of 
Sciences after his unparalleled success with his Phedon, a phi- 
losophic work modeled upon Plato’s Dialogue, the royal com- 
ment was curt in its rejection. “His name does not please me,” 
wrote Frederick laconically. 

Frederick loved no one and no one loved him. There was 
no one to comfort his old age. He had to grow old as grace- 
fully as possible, alone. It was more than one effort he made to 
draw closer to the members of his family but he had little in 
common with them. They moved in different worlds. They 
did not understand one another. He was fortunate, like one 
other solitary soul, Beethoven, to find a young nephew who was 
greatly to his liking and upon whom he lavished much love and 
attention but death removed him when he was only twenty years 
old. And Frederick remained alone once again. 

Of course there was no dearth of people, gay, charming, 
learned and elegant, who were at all times eager to overcome 
their personal dislike for him, his autocratic ways and the sav- 
agely mocking expression of his penetrating gray eyes, and give 
him of their company and friendship. It could not be denied 
that Frederick was a great man, a king and a powerful one at 
that, and that preferment and honor and material gain were in 
his power to dispense to those who were found pleasing in his 
eyes. 

Frederick’s table companions now were the youthful Count 
Lucchesini, who served as his literary and philosophical 
“friend”; General Count von Gértz, the Master of the Horse; 
Count von Schwerin, son of the famous field marshal; Min- 
ister Hertzberg; the Piedmontese engineer Count Pinto, and a 
number of other generals and officials. In the olden days dinner 
at Sans Souci was enlivened by brilliant conversation, partic- 
ipated in by first-rate intellects. Now the conversation resolved 
itself into one long crackling monologue by Frederick. His com- 
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vesced admiringly! Probably it was the sheer theatricality of 
these harangues which delighted his theatrical old soul. He 
spent a great deal of time analyzing, praising and criticizing 
them. 

“The Greeks were always great chatterboxes,” he remarked, 
laughing approvingly. 

Never in his wildest flights did he imagine that a time would 
come when people would journey from every part of che world 
merely for the blessed sight of him just as good Catholics pere- 
grinated to Rome to see the Pope. Sans Souci in the last years of 
Frederick’s life became a sort of Loretto or Lourdes for the curi- 
ous. People came not so much to admire or to adore as to gape 
with wonderment at the eighth wonder of creation. Was it 
possible that this emaciated little wisp of a man, in the shabby 
grease-stained unitorm and with face and hands deeply begrimed 
with dirt and soiled with Spanish snuff, which he boasted “re- 
juvenates and refreshes my soul," was the most romantic, the 
most dashing, the most heroic, the most learned king since 
Alexander of Macedonia? 

People came, gaped incredulously and went away with a 
shrug. For such a surprise they had never bargained. For 
heroes are never supposed to grow old and shrunken. They 
had built up in their imagination an utterly different picture of 
him, handsome, awe-inspiring, powertul, commanding, in short, 
a demigod, a hero out of books. 

In 1785, there came to “view” him the Marquis de Bouillé 
who had been commander-in-chief of the French forces in the 
West Indies in the war against England. The same year also 
saw the arrival of the Duke of York, Lord Cornwallis, the 
Marquis de La Fayette and the Comte de Ségur, the last two 
fresh from the new republic of the United States of America 
where they had helped George Washington in the War of 
Independence. 

De Ségur was deeply impressed by Frederick at their first 
meeting. 


I contemplated this man with extraordinary curiosity. Vast in 
genius, 1 beheld him small in stature, and bent, as if under the 
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weight of his glory and his long toils. His blue coat worn out 
like his body, his long boots coming up above his knees and his 
waistcoat covered with snuff, formed a singular but yet imposing 
toutensemble. The fire of his eye indicated that his mind had not 
grown old. For though he carried himself like an invalid, still 
there was something about him whick told you that he could fight 
like a young soldier. Notwithstanding his low stature, he appeared 
to the imagination of one wha approached him as preater than other 
living men. 


Daily almost to the very end, Frederick went out trotting on 
horseback along the open roads and through the scraggy woods. 
How he chafed if, the weather being inclement or the gout and 
the colic seizing him, he was obliged to remain indoors! Oc- 
casionally on these equestrian excursions he would ride through 
the narrow streets of Potsdam. Then the townsmen would come 
to their doors with neighborly regard and bow. And Frederick 
would doff his hat politely and inquire of the wine merchant 
how matters stood in his business or ask the carpenter whether 
there was much work to be had these days and whether it was 
well paying enough. Many walked beside his horse, flattered 
to talk to this great King who so often rode out unattended and 
who spoke to them of their every-day affairs without a trace of 
condescension or patronizing alr. 

Whenever the small boys of Potsdam would catch sight of 
Frederick riding down the street on his famous white horse 
Condé they would run flocking to him, raise a dreadful din 
with their shouts of welcome and throw their caps in the air, 
They still had not learned the slavish ways from their elders so 
they behaved with an utter lack of self-consciousness and without 
exagperated respect for him. Some little imp would solicitously 
wipe the dust from his boots in order to distract him, giving in 
the meantime his playmates the opportunity to tease the horse 
in order to make him shy. At this Frederick would cry out in a 
threatening voice and gallop away. 

One day when the scamps became too annoying he raised his 
crutch-stick in 2 temper and shook it at them: 

“Begone to school!” he cried. 
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shrunken, infirm, bent and broken and his thoughts, like those 
of all old men, gravitate to pondering upon the mystery of life 
and the yawning terror of the grave. 

Nearby stand the impassive busts of the Roman Emperors in 
attitudes of everlasting waiting, also the commemorative marble 
tablets underneath which lie the earthly remains of Biche and 
Mene and the other dogs of whom he was so fond while they 
were alive. Perhaps in his dream-rapt revery upon death Fred- 
erick suddenly sees the lifeless busts of the Roman Emperors 
nod down drowsily to him from atop their massive pedestals, 
Perhaps he sees them beckoning to him now from beyond the 
grave and across the ages in derisive welcome to the self-same 
destiny that had overcome them who had ruled the mightiest 
empire the world had ever seen and then had gone the way 
of all flesh and turned to dust? And as if in fugal derision of 
the empty pride and conceit of the would-be Superman with 
which he had been puffed up all these many years, the wraith- 
ful barking of the dogs who had loved him so in life rises fune- 
really from under the cold marble slabs under which they lie. 
He, the pantheist, who perceives even in dogs the presence of the 
divine breath of the Absolute, knows full well what they are 
saying to him now. He knows and shrinks in terror!... 


CHAPTER FOUR 
Tre Kine Is Arrarp To Diz 
| 


IF REDERICK, in company of the Duke of York, Lord Corn- 
wallis and the Marquis de La Fayette who went as his invited 
guests, rode to the military maneuvers in Silesia in August, 1785, 
with the high spirits of one going on a punitive expedition. He 
was determined now to make an example of incompetence 
among his generals. At the military maneuvers of the preceding 
year he was very much dissatished with their doings. He had 
written immediately after to the Infantry Inspector-General of 
Silesia: “Were I to make shoemakers or tailors into generals, 
the regiments could not be worse.” 

Jrascibly he threatened to court-martial every mother’s bastard 
of them if they did not perform their duties properly. 

Great throngs accorded him a tremendous ovation as he 
entered Breslau. All the time Frederick remained cold and in- 
different to the deafening demonstration. He acted as if it were 
not for him that it was meant but for one other. Calmly he 
engaged Professor Garve of the University of Breslau in a philo- 
sophical discussion in a manner to suggest that he was alone 
with him at the time in a place as remote as the Sahara desert 
or on the Porch of the Athenian Stoics. Such a consummate 
actor was Frederick! It gave him infinite pleasure to think 
that he despised the hurrahs of the mob, which was far from 
being the case as he despised it only intellectually. Emotionally 
he reacted to the popular plaudits like a war-horse to the sound 
of martial music. It intoxicated him like old wine and swept 
him off his feet. 

The following day, as Frederick was continuing his discussion 
with Garve he referred contemptuously to the masses of the 
people as the canaille: 
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Garve [ironically]: When Your Majesty entered the city yesterday 
and all the people flocked to see their great King—-was that the 
canatlle? 

Frenerick [eysically]: Seat an old monkey on 2 horse and let 
him ride through the streets, the people will flock around him as 
well, 


There was no fooling this old fox! 

In such contempt did Frederick hold the canaslle, and this 
odious epithet often stood for him as a generic term which em- 
braced every living creature, emperor as well as serf, that in his 
will he left the following highly effective stage directions to the 
third-rate actors he expected to go through with the mummery 
of the last act of his life: 


I lived as a philosopher and I wish to be buried as such, without 
pomp or ceremony. Should I die in Potsdam or Berlin, I do not 
wish to be exposed to the idle curiosity of my people. I wish to 
be buried at midnight of the third day after my death. I wish to 
be carried to Sans Souci by the light of a lantern, no one following 
but the men who carry my coffin, and to be quietly buried in the 
garden of Sans Souci. 


To be sure, he wished to be “quietly buried,” but with History 
furnishing the décors to the last rites and all posterity following 
him to his simple but noble garden-grave beside his dogs, stirred 
to admiration for the singular modesty of the truly philosophical 
Philosopher of Sans Souci. 

The review of the troops was held in a plain to the south of 
Breslau. In the midst of the maneuvering on the fourth day 
there was a heavy downpour of rain. Frederick refused to retire 
from the field or to put on a cloak. He wished to set a Spartan 
example to his soldiers and those damned “shoemakers” of gen- 
erals. So for six hours at a stretch he kept to his saddle under 
the unceasing deluge, drenched to the skin and with teeth chat- 
tering from the chill he had caught. 

Soon after he developed a bad cough and fever and fell to 
violent shivering. Despite the remonstrances of his entourage he 
insisted on being host at dinner that evening to the Duke of 
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York, Cornwallis and La Fayette. During the night his fever 
subsided and the next day, after completing the maneuvers, he 
started out on his homeward journey. But his hoarse, racking 
cough never left him again. 

According to Lord Stamford, before Frederick had started out 
for Breslau to the maneuvers, one of his two Italian greyhounds 
fell sick. He left instructions that a staffette be sent to him daily 
with news of the dog’s state. On his return home now he heard 
that the animal had died. He registered the deepest grief at this 
and ordered it to be disinterred immediately so that he might 
view the body once more. Then he locked himself in his apart- 
ment where he remained all day, refusing to eat or to see a 
soul and weeping bitterly. 

About four weeks had passed since the Silesian maneuver. 
Frederick was now residing at his Potsdam winter palace, when 
on the night of September 18, he was suddenly seized with an 
apoplectic fit. Frederick had always feared that he would some 
day suffer a stroke. Apoplexy was almost a family tradition 
with the Hohenzollerns. His grandfather and younger brother 
had died from it. “Old Jupiter” was addicted to it ail his life. 
To avoid an attack Frederick for a long time drank coffee mixed 
with champagne, for all the good it ever did him! 

He was now forced to take to his bed. 

In the month of March of the new year his gout grew worse. 
Tt was accompanied by a strong fever. He tossed about in agony 
feeling that he was burning up. The pain, however, did not 
subside. At first he felt it only in his hands, so that he could 
Not sign any state papers. His servants were obliged to feed him. 
Then the gout traveled to his legs. He thought to confine it 
there, but it was of no avail. It traveled all over his body. 

He no longer could lie in bed. His legs began to swell pain- 
fully. He could not understand why it should be so having 
only the gout! So he was placed in a deep armchair where 
he spent the night in sleepless agony. He ruefully asked the 
Duke of Courland whether he stood in need of a watchman 
who could be relied upon never to fall asleep. If so then he 
qualified perfectly for the post. 
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Frederick had plenty of time to think now. The silence of 
the night was so intense. One cannot be dishonest with oneself 
as one lies ill and awake in the hushed stillness of the throb- 
bing darkness when all about one lies a world coiled wearily up 
in sleep. Frederick thought of much and the burden of it all 
was: “The sweetest day of life is the one on which one leaves 
it forever.” 

Does he know what is awaiting him? 

“I consider that I have served my term. My time is passed 
and I shall die soon.” 

What does a mortally sick man hear as he lies awake at 
night? : 

He hears the low rumble of the clock, beating out in even, 
dispassionate clangor the seconds, in the strange stillness being 
magnified to the boom of some mighty brazen bell, in his fevered 
imagination swelling to the deafening beat of the hammer of 
death pounding out the meager seconds of his life upon the 
anvil of some devouring terror. 

But all chis delirium passes when a heavy hand is laid on his 
chest. It bears down upon it with the crushing weight of a 
mountain. He is being strangulated by his cardiac asthma. His 
old, shrunken chest is convulsed now with a mighty effort to 
telease his throat from the clutching vise so that he might be 
able to breathe. But he cannot free himself from the monstrous 
prip. A cold sweat pours from his face and body. He chokes 
and gasps for breath. A malaise and a faintness come over him. 
His heart beats one moment very rapidly and another moment 
so faintly that he can barely feel or hear it. An agonized ex- 
pression comes into his eyes. It is the primordial expression of 
the animal wrestling with physical annihilation. 

Besides his gout and his cardiac asthma Frederick also suffers 
from strangury, high-blood pressure and erysipelas. He sweats 
immensely every night to eliminate the urine that is poisoning 
his system. By morning his covers and pillow are soaking wet 
and have to be dried betore the fireplace. 

Frederick agonizes at night but during the day he goes 
through the routine of the governmental business as usual. He 
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is obstinately resolved not to reveal his illness to anyone. There- 
fore when he is suffering less than usual, he rides out on horse- 
back, sometimes even six hours at a stretch. Let the world see 
that everything is still well with him! When he walks he leans 
heavily on his cane, pretending that it is just a silly affectation 
on his part, wishing, no doubt, to ape some early French mon- 
arch by that.... But as he cannot stand very long on his feet 
he is obliged to take to his armchair again. 

When the spring came Frederick’s condition got appreciably 
worse. His legs continued to swell astonishingly. Was it the 
gout he was suffering from, he wondered with a fearful appre- 
hension? But his learned doctors Selle, Cothenius, Frese and 
Theden only looked abstracted and said nothing. 

Frederick’s doctors warned him: if he wished to live he had 
to change his diet, give up spiced foods and not eat so vora- 
ciously. For like his prototype, the great Alexander, he was 
now eating ravenously, unrestrainedly, swinishly. The most in- 
digestible foods were those he liked best. Having ruined his 
digestion irretrievably, the ordinary spices had ceased to stimu- 
late his palate. He now had his food seasoned with asafcetida. 
Often at table he was seized with nausea and he vomited. 
Severe attacks of the colic came with increasing frequency im- 
mediately after eating. 

His doctors warned, implored, cajoled and threatened: if only 
His Majesty would listen to them and take the medicine that 
they prescribed for him they assured him his condition would 
greatly improve! 

Deathly sick as he was, the old fighting spirit in Frederick 
awoke, Asses! Ignoramuses! Undertakers! Grave-diggers!— 
that is what they were! His large, fiery orbs blazed out at them 
from the small, wizened face with an undying hatred for them, 
their whole tribe and their infernal science. Under no circum- 
stance would he submit to their damned nonsense! He refused 
point-blank to change or modify his diet or to eat iess or even 
to deprive himself of the titillating pleasure of asafcetida which 
he regarded as ane of nature’s greatest blessings to man. 

Finally when his anger and his garrulity had spent themselves 
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he would compromise grudgingly and take a dose of medicine 
from the long-suffering physicians with the air of an early Chris- 
tian martyr or a sulking child conferring a signal honor by 
allowing himself to be doctored. 

But the second time he got the colic or vomited or spent a 
poor or sleepless night his face would become distorted with 
rage. “These are the disgraceful consequences of the medicines 
I am given!” he would shout. 

Then finally, his apostolic patience having been Jong ex- 
hausted, Dr. Selle, his chief physician, played his trump card. 
He threatened: didn’t His Majesty see that he was killing himself 
off by degrees with his unintelligent attitude, his unreasonable 
petulance, his disobedience to the docters’ orders, his barbar- 
ous diet and his execrable asafceetida which not only was 
enough to burn through a sick old man’s digestive tract but was 
probably used to torment sinners in Purgatory? And further- 
more, did His Majesty believe himself suffering from the gout? 
In that case, he was all wrong! What ailed His Majesty was 
dropsy and nothing less! There was unmistakabie proof of it. 
And what if the Great Elector died from it, and what it his 
father of blessed memory died of it, was there any earthly reason 
why he too should wish to succumb to it? 

When Frederick heard the word dropsy he almost suffered 
an apoplectic stroke. What! He had dropsy! Was there ever 
such idiocy heard before? Now he furiously cursed all doctors 
with all the pungent metaphors and picturesque obscenity his 
literary talents availed him. He made Selle and the other medi- 
cos listen to a sermon which made them squirm and blush and 
blanch and their ears tingle and wishing that they were any- 
where else but where they were. Out with the entire vile Jot! 
Selle and the rest of them! Dropsy! Oh, indeed! Ha Hal Did 
they think they were going to bury him? Just wait and see! 
He would sit yet in Sans Souci eating hot eel-pies seasoned with 
as much asafetida as his heart desired while they would he 
rotting in their graves as a result of the vile pills and physic 
they were gorging themselves with. Then he would thumb his 
nose at them and say: “Aha!” 
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Frederick dismissed all his doctors. To the Devil with them 
all! 


I 


Frederick was frightened. Perhaps Selle had told the truth. 
Perhaps he really did suffer from dropsy. In that case it was 
all over with him and nothing would avail him in the least. 
Before his mind’s eye arose the bulbous figure of “Old Jupiter” 
before his death, swollen with the dropsy to an incredible extent 
and splashing inside like a water-cask as in his pain he was 
whirled moaning through the corridors of the palace in his 
rolling chair. 

Frederick recoiled in horror! That could not be! That must 
not be! There was not an iota of credibility in the diagnosis. 
What an absurdity to say that he, Frederick, was suffering from 
dropsy like his father, and therefore by inference to conclude 
that he was going to die from it as well. Ha! ha! How scream- 
ingly funny! Then why alarm himself so? Why take things 
so to heart? Why put any weight upon that ass Selle’s words? 

But again recurred the original doubt thar that idiot Selle 
had put into his head. Maybe he did have dropsy after all! 
The symptomology of the gout and dropsy was superficially 
the same. 

His condition grew increasingly pitiful. His numerous ail- 
ments were tearing his vitals to shreds. Savagely the heroic 
spirit in Frederick battled against them. He gritted his teeth and 
to show that it did not hurt him at all he went horseback-riding 
and with staring, pain-laden and unseeing eyes, listened to the 
reading from the Greek classics and toiled all day long over 
state matters and received the great Mirabeau and engaged him 
in gaily brilliant conversation and smiled with insouciance all 
around. 

Constantly he fuctuated between the antipodes of hope and 
despair. And finally the fear gripped him so that he was fated 
to die soon, that very early in the morning of April 17, 1785, 
when all the people in the Potsdam Palace were still asleep he 
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rushed away to Sans Souci. He went there to die, listening to 
the murmuring of the springtime as it blossomed in the beeches 
and in the park where his “Temple of Friendship” to Wilhel- 
mine stood, where he had spent the fullest and most productive, 
if not the happiest, years of his life, where he associated with 
the loftiest minds and the choicest spirits of the age, where Bach 
played his miraculous music and Voltaire flashed the lightning 
of his wit and wisdom, where true, devoted friends had helped 
him while away the leaden, tortured hours and years in the pur- 
suit of philosophy and knowledge and the cultivation of the 
Muses. 

But when he came there Frederick would not resign himself 
to die! He clutched at life like a drowning man at a straw 
and stormed its breastworks as he had done in his great but 
futile attacks at Kunersdorf. Jt is within the nature of things 
that Frederick should suffer a similar defeat in his combat with 
death. The odds are too much against him. But he is not the 
man to surrender. He is resolved to go down fighting like the 
paladins and the heroes of old upon whose lives he had striven 
so hard to model his own—and failed. 

Again the undying hope: Perhaps he has been scared out of 
his wits for nothing by that stupid fellow Selle? Might it not 
be wise to write to the famous Dr. Zimmermann, physician 
to George Il, and ask him to give his diagnosis—whether it 
was dropsy that he was suffering from or only the gout, as he 
so ardently wished to believe it was? 


IT 
June 9g, 1786. 
Freperick To Grorc Ritter von ZIMMERMANN: 


For eight months I have been badly attacked with asthma. The 
doctors of this country have given me the most powerful drugs but 
instead of bringing me relief they have made my illness worse. The 
feputation of your skill is known throughout Northern Europe. | 
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vould be happy if you could come here for fifteen days so that 
[ might consult you on the state of my health and its circumstances. 


Dr. Zimmermann, learned, cultured and very observant, 
arrived in Sans Souci on June 24, He found Frederick “in a 
great armchair with his back to the wall when I entered.” He 
had his boots on and leaning a terribly swollen leg on a tabouret. 

The two men exchange a rapid scrutiny. 


Freperick [tn @ tired voice]: You see me now very ill. 

Dr, ZIMMERMANN [with the soothing-syrupy bedside manner}: 
Your glance, Your Majesty, I do not find changed since last I had 
the honor to see you here fifteen years ago. In the eyes of Your 
Majesty I perceive no diminution of your old fire and strength. 

Freperick [plamtively]: I have aged very much and am very ill. 

Dr. ZimMERMANN | flatteringly|: Germany and Europe are not 
aware that Your Majesty is old and sick. 

Frepericx [with some pride]: My affairs continue their usual 
way. 

Dr. ZIMMERMANN [with approbation|: Because Your Majesty 
rises every morning at four you extend and double your life that 
way. 

Freperick {@ wan smile flits across his face]: I never rise for I 
never go to bed. My nights are spent in the armchair in which 
yOu see me. 

[Dr. ZimMERMANN examines FRepEricx’s fegs closely. He finds 
them terribly swalien with water to the very loins. The patients 
hands are colariess and emaciated. He is racked by a harsh, per- 
sistent cough. Dr. ZIMMERMANN fears there is water also in his 
chest,| | 

(Frepenick watches Dr. ZIMMERMANN’ Ss movements with a drawn, 
intent and sickly-yellow face. He speaks now in a low, almost in- 
audible voice): It is not possible to cure me, not so? 

Dr. ZimmMeRMaNn [with professtonal evasiveness|: To relieve you, 
sire, yes. 


IV 


Dr. Zimmermann, upon leaving Frederick, went  straight- 
way to his midday meal and barely had he begun to eat when 
he was hastily summoned to the King’s bedside. 
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When he entered the room he was shocked at the transforma- 
tion that had come over his patient in the short interval. During 
his absence Frederick's coughing had grown worse, his breath- 
ing came with terrible difficulty and resulted in a bad hemor- 
rhage. 

Frederick could not speak. He was coughing violently and 
spitting blood. Like some helpless animal that was being choked 
to death he was squirming, gasping and panting for breath. 
It seemed as if at any moment he would strangle to death for 
lack of air. He could not remain in his chair. Dr. Zimmer- 
mann and a servant were obliged to lift him up and hold him 
in their arms. All the strength had gone out of his body and 
his head drooped piteously upon his breast like a withered 
flower upon its stem. 

When the coughing had subsided he was again placed in his 
armchair, a tiny, limp bundle of humanity. His face was twitch- 
ing convulsively. He fell into a deep sleep. But in his sleep 
he was moaning like a sick child. 

A new attack of coughing awoke him with a cry and Dr. 
Zimmermann was momentarily prepared to see him choke to 
death. When the coughing had subsided somewhat he panted 
complainingly: “To all this I've got to suffer from a bad colic]” 

Every few minutes he dozed off into a sickly slumber and 
awoke each time with a racking cough and much spitting of 
bload. 

After Dr. Zimmermann had prescribed same sal-ammoniac to 
relieve his cough and colic he asked Frederick for permission to 
cali his dismissed physician Selie from Berlin. He explained 
that he wished to consult him on a plan he had in mind for 
the King’s cure as no doubt Selle’s acquaintanceship with the 
case was greater than his own. 

At these words a terrible look came into Frederick’s face. His 
eyes flashed fire. With head thrown back imperiously “and in 
a voice that never in my life have I heard the like,” he hoarsely 
commanded: “I expect you to carry out this plan!” 

Is this to be the plan of Frederick’s last campaign? He com- 
mands Dr. Zimmermann to charge the enemy, death—and 
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conquer it! Does he think the conquest of death is like the con- 
quest of the hill of Spitzbergen when repeatedly he sent his 
men up in wave upon wave of sacrifice, girded with his indom- 
itable will and baptized with the enemy's annihilating fire? 

“Attaquez!” he had imperiously shouted then to his mesmer- 
ized generals. 

“Attaquez!” he again seems to command Dr. Zimmermann 
with the death-rattle in his throat. 

Joshua, girded by Jehovah’s sustaining power, could hold the 
sun from its setting in the sky. Will Dr. Zimmermann, girded 
by his patient’s mighty will, be able to hold death at bay? 


V 


The great excitement of the last words Frederick had said to 
Dr. Zimmermann sapped all his strength. His head drooped on 
his breast. His eyes closed wearily. The muscles on his face 
twitched spasmodically. He fell into a deep sleep. 

Nearby stood the statue in white marble and multicolored 
agate of Marcus Aurelius. “Virtuous Marcus Aurelius,” Fred- 
erick once called him worshipfully, “the example for all man- 
kind, my hero, my model!” He, the lofty Stoic, present only 
in the cold stone and in the shadowy memory which a dying 
man had preserved of his lambent mind and virtuous life, 
seemed to watch the flesh and bloed agonizing of another 
would-be-philosopher who struggled so dissonantly and so vainly 
against a fate which it was inevitable would overcome him. 

Not always was Frederick so fearful of death’s coming. In 
his “Epistle” to d’Alembert in April, 1773, he contemplated it 
with a tranquil steicism and an almost mystic resignation: 


I have devoted my days to philosophy, without rejecting any of 
the innocent pleasures of life; and as 1 approach the end of my 
career, I enjoy the present without fearing the furore. What ter- 
rors, indeed, can there be after death! If body and soul are doomed 
to expire together, 1 shall return to the bosom of the carth and 
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mingle with it; but if a spark of my mind exists after death, into 
the arms of my God will I betake me: 


S'd éschappe au trépas un reste de mon feu, 
Je me refugira: dans les bras de mon Dheu. 


But now he sings a different song. Job-like he laments: “I 
am a worn-out old fellow. The machine won't work any more. 
The devil will soon fetch me!” 

In the days of his prime and health he often iterated that he 
feared a feeble, sickly old age, that he preferred to die stante 
pede morire, suddenly and in good health, a wish modeled after 
that of the Emperor Vespasian as quoted by Suetonius: sr per- 
atorem stantem mort oportere. Now his worst fears had come 
true with a fiendish vengeance. Every minute he suffered a 
new crucifixion, And yet he endured, The biologic instinct for 
survival seemed more potent than the exalted philosophy of 
Stoicism, 

It is indeed ironic and curious to observe that in the years of 
vigor and health Frederick contemplated and attempted suicide 
on the battlefield. Spiritually life was meaningless and a tor- 
ment to him then and he courted the enemy’s balls and casement 
shot almost with the eager yearning of a lover for his mistress. 
But as a perverse Fate would have it, he could not succeed in 
having himself shot off. Now that his body was old, wasted, 
broken, twisted and putrescent with disease and deformity, he 
struggled like a madman to prolong for an insignificant space 
the torment of a useless existence. 
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When Frederick opened his eyes again, he said, “The sal- 
ammoniac doesn’t help me. I will take my own physic. It con- 
sists of Cremor Tartari, saltpeter and crabs’ eyes.” 

Dr. Zimmermann had no objection to offer to that as Freder- 
ick was badly constipated. So the latter took his own physic. 
Illness had even made an apothecary of him. 

With a Spartan disdain of the pain that he was experiencing 
Frederick now ordered his secretaries to come to him. Dr, Zim- 
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mermann regarded him with amazement, a tiny cadaver sitting 
huddled up in his armchair in a half-fainting condition and 
reading messages, letters and reports with a steadfast, straining 
gaze and with trembling hand affixing his signature to state 
papers. In all of his long experience he had never seen the like 
of such determination and will-power. 

Did Frederick think that he could cheat death by pretending 
that nothing was wrong with his health and by demonstrating 
this to the satisfaction of himself and to others in the perform- 
ance of his daily routine? 

Immediately after he had fallen ill he had his secretaries come 
to him at four o’clock in the morning instead of their usual hour 
at six or at seven. To them he said at the time in explanation: 
“My condition forces me to trouble you so, but it cannot last for 
very long. My life is on the decline. I must avail myself of 
the time that I still have. It does not belong to me but to the 
State.” 

Men say one thing and mean another. Their innermost mo- 
tives are often not known even to themselves. Frederick pro- 
ceded now to dress up the weakness of his flesh with heroic 
and idealistic sonorities and struck noble attitudes to hush his 
inner Guaking. “Old Jupiter” during his last illness gave din- 
ners and appeared unnecessarily in public to convince himself 
and others that all was well with him. Frederick wished to do 
the same. Having a firmer will than his father he succeeded 
in this beyond ali the latter's efforts. 

At four in the morning a hussar brought him the daily re- 
ports of ministers and generals and provincial chambers, dis- 
patches from the Prussian envoys abroad and letters from every 
part of the world. He proceeded to sort them in two heaps, sepa- 
rating those he wished to read himself from those he referred 
to his three secretaries. He read all of his letters through with 
the greatest attention. One by one in turn his secretaries came 
in armed with paper and pencil. He dictated to them his orders 
and decisions and his replies to all of his correspondents. These 
they transcribed and brought to him at noon to reread and to 
sign. When one of his secretaries slumped down one day on 
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routine but merely called for another one. 

At eight came Dr. Zimmermann who spent with him from 
one-half to one hour daily. He was followed by Lieutenant 
General von Rohdich, the commandant of Potsdam, who came 
to ask him for the countersign of the city. This pretty conceit 
Frederick had undoubtedly borrowed from the Roman Emperor 
Antoninus Pius. But unlike the latter philosopher when on his 
death-bed he could not bring himself to say to the Potsdam 
commandant what the former had said to the centurion of the 
Roman guard when he came to ask for the watch-word of the 
city: Aiquanimitas, 

Between nine and eleven Frederick was occupied with his ad- 
jutants and generals, issuing orders for the army. After that 
he was joined by his table-companions: Gortz, Schwerin, Hertz- 
berg, Horst, Chasot, Pinto, Luebeck and the others. Strange as 
it may appear, coming from a perpetually irritable old man, that 
despite the fact that these companions had been dining with 
Frederick daily for years, he would send to each of them 2 
politely worded invitation separately for each meal! He did not 
wish them to feel that he took their company and services for 
granted but that he regarded it each time an honor and a privi- 
lege to have them break bread with him. 

After lunch he dozed for a short while, then he drank a few 
cups of coffee and had himself trundled out on the terrace to 
sit in the sunshine. At three in the afternoon Dr. Zimmermann 
came again and was followed by a bewildering number of audi- 
ences to generals with voluminous plans, ministers and officials. 
The procession of the companions again filed into the sickroom 
at half-past five for their daily chat and filed out again at eight 
in the evening. After dinner Frederick had a young Berliner 
with a good voice and a pleasant demeanor read to him from 
Cicero, Plutarch and Voltaire until his iron will gave way to 
fatigue and he dozed off for the few blessed moments in which 
sleep called a truce with illness but only to start up again a little 
while later with horrified eyes, gasping vainly for breath and 
seeing the grim specter of death before him. 
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The nights grew ever longer and longer and chimera-ridden 
for him. 


VI 


Next day, June 25, Frederick coughed a little, spat blood but 
mentioned nothing of his illness. Instead he engaged Dr. Zim- 
mermann in an intellectual discussion on the English philoso- 
phers. He told him of his great admiration for Hume. “Locke 
and Newton,” said he in his hoarse, tired voice, “were the great- 
est thinkers of all tume, but the French understand better than 
the English how to express themselves.” 

But Dr. Ziromermann saw that talking about Hume, Locke 
and Newton would not get them anywhere. He urged Fred- 
erick to take some ¢araxicum, or extract of dandelion. Fred- 
erick held out fiercely at frst but finally submitted. He was 
greatly helped by the medicine and felt better during the next 
four days than at any other time since his illness. Dr. Zimmer- 
mann rose immeasurably in his eyes as a result. 
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On June 2g, Frederick had the colic again. Dr. Zimmermann 
was immediately summoned. He loaked stern. He could not 
at all understand why His Majesty should be suffering from the 
colic if he followed his dietary instructions! 


FREDERICK [with a guilty, Aang-dog look—tes tke a schoolboy 
when caught in a prank|: My colic is due to the fact that I ate too 
many melons today. 

Dx. ZIMMERMANN [iacredulously |: By themselves the melons have 
Ao injurious effect except in combination with other foods. 

Freperick [innocently ancomprehending|: Are you famuliar with 
the small, green, African melons which are white inside? [Dr. 
ZIMMERMANN shakes his head in the negative. FREDERICK with con- 
viction:| They are superior to all other varieties because of their 
delicious fragrance and taste.... 1 will send you such a melon to 
morrow and then you will see how difficult it is to resist the tempta- 
tion of cating more than is good for onc. 
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Earnestly Dr. Zimmermann lectures Frederick on his dietary 
indiscretions and makes him promise not to transgress his in- 
structions in the future. To be sure he will, Frederick reassures 
him vigorously! 

But that very night Frederick drank a highly spiced soup and 
to stimulate his appetite took a tablespoonful of nutmeg and 
another of stuffed ginger. Then he tucked away a Gargantuan 
meal. He ate a large piece of beef, prepared in the Russian style, 
and washed it down with a half-quart of fiery brandy. This 
was followed by a bewildering series of Italian dishes, composed 
of the wormiest and the most odoriferous of foreign cheeses 
whose titillating fragrance in turn was drowned out by being 
sprayed with the aromatic juice of squeezed garlic, all of this 
being baked in butter. And finally to give the tout ensemble 
just the proper delicate flavor Frederick so liked, the hottest 
spices were poured over it. 

Frederick so overate himself that he fell asleep at table, his 
companions all the while being obliged to sit still for fear of 
waking him, and forced to listen to his sonorous snoring. They 
saw his face twitching convulsively and suddenly he awoke with 
a desire to vomit. His servants carried him off quickly. 

Again Dr, Zimmermann was called. He could hardly recog- 
nize his patient now, so extraordinary was the sudden trans- 
formation he had suffered since the previous day. A look of 
terror and pain glazed his eyes that were darkened by heavy 
rings. His cheeks were sunken. He had the appearance of a 
skeleton and spoke in a weak, sepulchral voice that the doctor 
had nor heard before. 

Frederick confessed now with the mournfulness of a penitent: 
“I am nothing more than an old carcass, ft only to be thrown 
on the dung-hil.” 

Dr. Zimmermann insisted that Frederick continue to take the 
extract of dandelion because whenever he evacuated he im- 
proved remarkably and his dropsy was relieved. 

Weakly Frederick demurred: “But I have no confidence in 
that drug!” 

However, to oblige the good doctor, he promised to take some 
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the very next morning, which he did and consequently felt much 
better. His spirits rose so high that on July 4, he mounted his 
horse Condé and went for a short ride through the park but 
was carried back to his armchair more ill than ever. To Dr. 
Zimmermann he now said: “You must pardon me, my dear 
sir, | cannot speak any more.” 


VII 


Still Frederick refused to submit to his approaching end. His 
struggles became more bitter, his will more stubborn: 


Freperick [dogged/y|: Until now we only skirmished with the 
enemy, but we have not defeated him. 

Dr. ZIMMERMANN [beaming his appreval|: One must ever renew 
the attack on the enemy and give him no peace. 


With tiresome repetitiousness Frederick insisted to Dr. Zim- 
mermann that he did not have dropsy. Dropsy? of all silly 
ideas! What he suffered from was the gout—that’s what it 
was! “J assure you that though my legs are swollen 1 am not 
dropsical. The only thing that is the matter with me is that 
J am a little asthmatical.” 


Freper:ck [reiterating wearily]: I do not have dropsy. 

Dr. ZIMMERMANN | diplomatically]: What may not be now may 
casily become soon. We must do everything to ward off the dangers 
ot dropsy. 

Frepverick [Aeroically]: I am not afraid of any danger but I do 
not like to suffer. I want something to help me immediately. 

Dr. ZIMMERMANN [with regret]: This something I wish Your 
Majesty from the bottom of my heart; but I cannot furnish it to you. 

Freperick | heaving @ deep sigh]: So let matters go the way they 
please. I do not fear death—only pain. Adieu, Monsieur le Médectn. 
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At three o'clock in the afternoon that day Frederick suffered 
a severe attack of colic. He had eaten some fresh eels at noon 
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despite the doctor’s orders. Now he was bent double with the 
pain in expiation. He was certain that it was that infernal 
dandelion that had caused it! Never again would he permit 
himself to be cajoled into taking it, he swore! Instead he re- 
verted to his own favorite concoction: small doses of rhubarb 
mixed with Glauber’s salts. 

So well did he feel after taking it that he became reckless 
once more: “I want to try a new cure this noon: fresh herring,” 
he said facetiously. 

Not only did the “new cure” not work but it made him more 
ill than ever before. “My flatulence is leading me to the grave!” 
he moaned. 

Dr. Zimmermann, in retrospect years later of his royal pa- 
tient’s incorrigible ways, wrote: 


And no idea could be formed of the excess which His Majesty 
allowed himself in his diet. His cooks were obliged to season his 
food in a manner sufficient to destroy his stomach. Those dishes 
which were the most dificult of digestion were his favorites, espe- 
cially Prussian peas which were certainly the hardest in the world. 
This was the cause of all those attacks of vomiting and violent pain 
in the stomach which attacked him after cvery meal and of the 
severe colic irom which he suffered every week and nobody dared 
remonstrate with him about it. 


Tt is extraordinary to think that Frederick, who always had 
been the model of reasonableness, practicality and of a well- 
balanced intelligence, should have allowed himself to commit 
such unpardonable excesses! Never in his life had he been a 
glutton. Why become such a senseless one now? There ap- 
pears to be only one psychological explanation for this. Fred- 
erick refused to confess to himself that anything was much 
wrong with his insides. As soon as he had consulted his physi- 
cians they recommended great care with his diet and warned 
him that he was in danger of dying. 

Dying? He in danger of dying] He would show those idiots 
that nothing was wrong with his insides and that he could eat 
anything he pleased. And he did! Could a dying man eat so 
much? he asked jeeringly pointing to his enormous appetite 
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which he forced with ginger, asafcetida, garlic and other condi- 
ments? 

The time came at last when Frederick could no longer blink 
the fact that exclusive of the entire complex of ailments with 
which he was afflicted, what ailed him was dropsy and not the 
gout. In a crushed, reluctant voice he now confessed to Dr. 
Zimmermann: 


J have reflected much on what you told me so vaguely but which 
could be clearly understood, about dropsy yesterday. I believe you 
are right. I pressed a finger in my swollen feet and the holes that 
they made remained. This is clear proof of dropsy. 


Penetrating and rational as Frederick’s superior mind may 
have been, under the ravages of disease and illness his courage 
began to break. His fear of death still gripped him like a vise. 
It impelled him to drug himself with the soothing opiates of 
self-deception. His will to live was as turbulent and dehant as 
ever. He did not wish to die! 

And what if he did have dropsy! argued the skillful dialec- 
ticjan. Did that mean that he was to prepare himself for the 
grave? What utter nonsense! His father lived five years with 
the dropsy. Why should not he succeed in doing the same? 

Defiant of death and of all the lying doctors in creation Fred- 
erick proceeded to carry out certain of his plans as if he intended 
to live for at least another twenty years. He gave explicit in- 
structions according to a plan of his for the laying out of a 
new garden for Sans Souci. He ordered that new furniture be 
built and made preparations for the coming maneuvers. 

In the midst of all these bizarre activities, besides that of the 
daily routine, his condition grew alarmingly worse. When Dr, 
Zimmermann was obliged to leave Sans Souci on July 12, the 
dropsy had spread from Frederick's legs to his belly and breast. 


Vill 


Upon Dec. Zimmermann’s departure from Sans Souci, Dr. 
Selle was recalled to take charge of the royal patient. The cause 
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for which Frederick had banished him from his bedside had 
ceased to exist, once the sick man admitted that he was suffering 
from dropsy. 

About the middle of July Dr. Selle made incisions in the right 
ieg in order to Jessen the dropsy. But because of the ingrained 
dirt, sepsis set in. The open incision became suppurative and 
erysipelatous. Such a foul, putrescent odor emanated from it 
that no one could come near without being seized with nausea. 
Dr. Selle became alarmed. The end for his patient seemed near. 
But Frederick did not lose heart. With his statned, threadbare 
blue coat serving as a nightgown and his crushed, rakish hat 
with its dirty white cockade for a night-cap, his great eyes 
feverishly brilliant and jJeoking unnaturally large in his 
shrunken, elongated, bony face, he crouched tense and livid in 
his armchair. Generals, ministers, envoys, adjutants, secretaries 
and servants buzzed like bees about him while with trembling 
hands, quavering voice and painfully knitted brows he read re- 
ports, dictated dispatches and signed state papers. 

The mad music of the will to live surged through his veins 
in ascending waves of light. Always upward, the enemy must 
be dislodged from the summit! always against superior forces, 
what glory can there be in a victory easily achieved? Never 
waiting to be attacked, always taking the “prerogative of the 
initiative,’ what joy can there be in a passionless struggle? 
Therefore, Attaguez done toujours! 


IX 


The private diary of the French revolutionary Mirabeau, now 
a guest at Sans Souci, contains the following entries: 
AvcusT 2, 1786. 


..+ Frese, his physician of Potsdam, still continues in a kind of 
disgrace for having dared to whisper the ward dropsy on the ques 
tion being asked him, and an appeal made to his conscience what 
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the name and character of the disease was. The King is exceedingly 
chilly and is continually enveloped in furs and covered with feather- 
beds. He has not entered his bed these six weeks, but is removed 
from one armchair to another in which he takes tolerably long 
sleeps, turned on his right side. Inflation augments; the scrotum is 
exceedingly tumid, He perceives this but will not persuade him- 
self, or appear to believe that it 1s anything more than the inflation 
of convalescence and the result of great feebleness. 

This information is minutely exact and very recent. There is no 
doubt of his unwillingness to die. The people best informed think 
that, as he believes himself really dropsical and at the point of death, 
he will submit to be tapped and to the most violent remedies rather 
than peacefully resign himself to sleep with his fathers. He even 
desired, some time since, that incisions might be made in his hams 
and thighs but the physician feared to risk them. With respect to 
his understanding, it is still sound and he even continues his labors. 


Aucusr 8. 


The King is dangerously ill; some affirm he has not many hours 
to live; but this probably partakes of exaggeration. On the fourth, 
the erysipelas with blisters on the legs made their appearance: this 
prognosticates bursting, and soon after gangrene. At present there 
is suffocation and a most infectious smell, The smallest fever, and 
the curtain must drop. 


Frederick realized that the end was approaching swiftly. He 
already felt the beating of the icy wings of death upon his fore- 
head. How could he go out into the dream-world of the Be- 
yond without girding his spirit with that lofty philosophy which 
had been the noblest achievernent of his turbulent, demonic life. 
So he sat down on August 10, to write a farewell letter to his 
sister Charlotte. Loftily he croaks in a hoarse, quavering voice 
his swansong. It is with the voice of the sages of ancient days 
he loved so well. ‘The old must give place to the young, that 
each generation may find room clear for it: and life, if we ex- 
amine strictly what its course is, consists in seeing one’s fellow 
creatures die and be born.” 

Once more Mirabeau makes an entry in his diary: 
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AucusT 15, 


By the natural discharge of the water from the legs which may 
be calculated a pint per diem, the swelling of the scrotum has dis- 
appeared: the patient imagines the general inflation is diminished. 
It is probable he is as feverish every night but of this he endeavors 
to remain ignorant, His appetite is so extraordinary that he pen- 
erally eats of ten or twelve of the highest dishes. His supper and 
breakfast consist of smoked tongues, bread, butter and 2 large quan- 
tity of pepper. If he feels his stomach oppressed by its load, which 
is usually the case, he has recourse an hour or two after dinner to 
a dose of anima rhe:. He wishes to have stx or seven motions in 
the twenty-four hours, exclusive of clysters. From all this you may 
gather the result, which is that we are incontestably at the last scene, 
more or less protracted. 


Xx 


Once again, and now for the last time, Frederick totters before 
the melodramatic blood-red curtains of history to do his final 
agonizing and to clench his fist and with unspeakable hate to 
shake it in the face of the Great Deception that is life. For he 
has toiled and moiled throughout the days of the delirium that 
has been his existence to achieve power and greatness and under- 
standing and nobility and beauty and faith and that ineffable 
love for truth which drives men with the moonbeams dancing 
in their eyes to seek the unattainable, to say the unutterable and 
to do the impossible. And what has he achieved with all his 
toil but confusion and back-sliding and the piling up of a pyra- 
mid of lies and contradiction whose monstrous shadow now 
rises up to hide the sun from his dying eyes? 

Frederick refuses to die! He defies death! 


Frederick gritted his teeth and began work at 5 a.m. on 
Tuesday, August 15. With a tremendous effort he applied him- 
self to the business before him. He dictated to his secretaries 
important dispatches in a weak and tremulous voice. But it 
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was with his usual precision of wording and clarity of meaning. 
His mind was still as active and as powerful as ever and not 
for one single moment through ali his recent trials and suffer- 
ings, did he lose control of his iron will. 

He also made arrangements with his generals for the coming 
review at Potsdam. Did he intend to be there in person? Of 
course! What a silly question! 3 

Later in the day he carefully reread and signed various state 
papers and the dispatches and letters he had previously dictated 
to his secretaries. However, he was seized with such faintness 
that he was obliged to break the routine at half-past five and 
deny himself to his companions. 

Next day he began to sink rapidly. A violent rattling in his 
throat announced that his end was near. His state was border- 
ing on coma. When Lieutenant General von Rohdich came as 
was his daily custom for the parole, Frederick found it impos- 
sible to give it to him. He opened his mouth and made an 
effort to murmur something but in vain. Only his large, elo 
quent eyes, more fevered than ever, still glowed with intelli- 
gence. Won Rohdich bent over the pulseless lictke figure but 
not a whisper did he catch. Tears coursed down the old sol- 
dier’s face so deeply was he touched by the sight. 

What was it that Frederick wished to whisper to him? 

Did the last stirring watchword of Antoninus Pius, equant- 
mitas, recur to him now when the cold sweat of death was al- 
ready wrapping him about as it then had done to the Roman 
Emperor? Did he perhaps also wish to whisper it to the cen- 
turion of this Potsdam guard? Was he not sufficiently the phi- 
losopher, the would-be Superman, to affirm with his last breath 
the moral superiority of mind over matter? 

The cabinet councilors now entered. Again speech failed 
Frederick. He wished to say something to them, sought their 
eyes with his eloquent eyes, seemed to tell them something with 
them, but without his meaning becoming clear to anyone. It 
was evident that he was gathering all of his strength for one 
mighty effort to say something. Every fiber of his spent, wasted 
body seemed vibrating to the word of command that issued from 
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the powerful mind—yet not a sound escaped from his lips. He 
then tried to raise his head from the corner of his chair and 
moved his lips repeatedly but in vain. A look of despair came 
into his eyes. Almost imperceptibly he shook his head in heip- 
less complaint. 

Se & eee ew 

Night has fallen. The golden glow of the wax candles in 
the sconces on the wall flicker fitfully eating swathes of light 
into the dim corners of the sick room. 

Frederick lies inert and strangely still as if no longer breath- 
ing. He has been continually immersed in a lethargy. The 
silence in the room is heavy. It can almost be cut with a knife. 
Only the muted boom-boom of the swinging pendulum in a 
French clock standing in a corner keeps rhythmic witness of 
the passage of time. 

Suddenly the clock strikes. Its clangor startles the air and 
awakens echoes in the Sans Souci palace. Frederick opens his 
eyes. He shakes himself out of his trance. His will to live once 
more battles against the devouring shadow. For the last ume 
he marshals his forces. Every fiber of his being pulsates to the 
command of his imperious will. 

Once again, “Attaguez!” 

The miracle does happen. Frederick’s will does triumph. He 
speaks in a hoarse whisper: “What time is it? I want to get up 
at four.” 

He wants to get up at four to answer his voluminous cor- 
respondence, to dispatch the business of government. So many 
things must be attended to. So many things must be done! 

He wants to get up at four. He mst get up at four! Four 
o'clock means life—the ability to move, to feel, to think, to talk, 
to act. 

In vain Frederick wrestles with death. He begins to realize 
he is beaten. Surrender he must. Who can hold out against 
the Terrible Destroyer? His hero’s heart falters. His spirit 
swoons. His will breaks. He surrenders. 

For a while he is sunk in his lethargy. Then for a moment 
his tortured eyes flutter open. The look of defiance has now 
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left them. Instead there has stolen into them the gentle anguish 
of the eternally Crucified One: Man. 

Softly he murmurs: “The mountain ts passed; now it aull go 
better with me." 

His cycs close wearily in slumber. 


POSTLUDE 


Vanitas VaNITATUM 


It is the year 1806. Frederick has been dead these twenty 
years and another Hohenzollern rules in his place. 

In the far-off island of Corsica years ago there lived a young 
man who during the adolescent period of his day-dreaming had 
avidly read the writings of Frederick the Great, had held his 
breath poring over the stirring accounts of his military cam- 
paigns, of his political adroitness, his devastating wit, his intel- 
lectual and artistic activities, his heroic conflicts and triumphs. 
Like so many other bookish young men of that period, the Cor- 
sican was fascinated by the sheer romance and grandeur of the 
Philosopher of Sans Souci’s life. In his hero-worshiping eyes 
he grew to the stature of some mythological colossus, one who 
was worthy of emulation in every way. Now he too wished to 
follow in Frederick’s footsteps in pursuit of power and great- 
ness and glory, even as the latter wished to emulate the great 
Alexander. It happened therefore that in time this yearning 
grew to the monstrous proportions of an incubus and gave the 
young man no moment’s rest with its compulsive urging. 

The rhythmic convolutions of the mystic cycle which Fried- 
rich Nietzsche calls the Eternal Recurrence have brought about 
that in the young Corsican’s mind, similarly as it had happened 
with Frederick in his youth, should be generated the pure flame 
of idealistic dreams. He longed to redeem mankind from its 
oppressors, to lift it to the light, and to establish an era of social 
Justice and peace on earth, 

Unlike other young men who only dream their dreams and 
then sink back into a spiritual vacuum, the young Corsican 
started out on his passionate quest for the achievement of his 
ideals. Aided by chance and his tremendous will to greatness 
he soon made himself the Savior of the French Revolution. 

Once again the Jeit-morif of the Eternal Recurrence sounded: 
Beethoven, another ardent soul, thrilled with the heroic stature 
of the Corsican who had captured his imagination, comaposed 
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an inspired symphony which he called “Eroica” and dedicated 
it to him. But just then arrived the news that the Savior of the 
Republican Revolution had crowned himself Emperor Napoleon 
the First] Ah! the hollow mockery of it! In a fit of savage 
rage and disillusionment the young composer tore up the dedica- 
tion to his former idol. It was then that the words written 
over the funeral march which comprises the second movement 
of the symphony, “Funeral March on the Death of a Hero,” 
take on a cynically tragic connotation. 

Having cast off his ideals just as Frederick had done with the 
Anti-Machiavel when he mounted the throne, Napoleon, seized 
by his insane will to power, waded his way to world-conquest 
through an ocean of human blood and tears, and desolation. 

And so it happens that now in the year 1806 Napoleon has 
conquered Prussia. The Court of Berlin has fied precipttously 
from the capital, leaving him absolute master of it. In their 
blind haste they have forgotten to take with them Frederick 
the Great's sword, belt and the cordon of his orders. 

In the world-conqueror there has still not been submerged the 
hero-worshiper of his dizzy youth. Napoleon is enraptured 
with these mementos of his idol and he exclaims with shining 
eyes: 


I prefer these trophies to all the King of Prussia’s treasures. I 
will send them to my veterans who served in the campaigns of 
Hanover. I will present them to the Governor of the Hospital of 
the Invalides who will preserve them as a testimony of the victories 
of the army and the revenge it has taken for the disaster of Ross- 
bach. 


+* * * * + ££ F¢ * F 


On October 25, Napoleon, in the company of some members 
of his staff, visits Frederick’s tomb in the small vault in the 
Garrison Church of Potsdam where he hes side by side with his 
father. General Ségur, the very same soldier who visited Fred- 
erick at Sans Souci in 1785, is also present on this occasion. 
Napoleon has reserved a warm spot for him in his heart because 
he knew the great Frederick. 
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General Ségur describes the visit as follows: 


The door of the monument was open. Napoleon paused at the 
entrance in a grave and respectful attitude. He gazed into the 
shadow enclosing the hero’s ashes and stood thus for nearly ten 
minutes, motionless, silent, as if buried in deep thought. There 
were five or six of us with him: Duroc, Caulaincourt, an aide-de- 
camp and I. We gazed at this solemn and extraordinary scene, 
imagining the two great men face to face, identifying ourselves with 
the thoughts we ascribed to our Emperor before that other genius 
whose glory survived the overthrow of his work, who was as great 
in extreme adversity as iM success. 


What might have been the thoughts of Napoleon as he stood 
so long in reflective silence before the coffin of his boyhood hero? 
Did he perhaps think of the similarity of their destinies which 
had begun so hopefully with the sowing of love and enlighten- 
ment and had ended with the harvesting of death and destruc- 
tion? Did he perhaps think with the coffin of a hero and a 
king before his eyes of the vanity of power and that the path 
of glory ends only in a cold casket of bronze? Did he perhaps 
sec in it a blighting rebuke of his madness, bidding him to cease 
for a moment from the carnage and to reflect upon the purpose 
and goal of his life? 

Perhaps he did think all these thoughts and therefore his heart 
grew heavy with a great sorrow and a yearning for a better 
kind of existence. For suddenly his generals see him abstract- 
edly tracing his initial—-N—in the film of dust which covers 
the sarcophagus in which Frederick lies. Evidently this was 
the suvconscious gesture of a man saying to himself, as it were: 
Just you wait, my fine fellow! You, too, for all your power and 
glory will soon lie in such a magnificent sarcophagus with the 
initial N’ beaten on it in gold, turning to dust on the inside and 
being covered with dust on the outside. A fine thing indeed! 

With bowed head Napoleon stands before the carthly remains 
of Frederick. It is but too true, he must be musing gloomiuy, 
that blind chance determines what men accomplish with their 
lives. Buc out loud he utters in an absent and depressed man- 
ner, as if addressing himself across the grave to that other great 
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blunderer with a mis-spent life-purpose: “If you were still alive 
I would not be standing here today.” 

As if it really did make any earthly difference whether stand- 
ing “here” or standing “there,” whether being burdened “with” 
or being tormented “without.” From beyond the shadow Napo- 
leon must surely be hearing the sepulchral voice of Frederick 
exhorting him to cease for a moment from the roaring chaos of 
his life and to reflect upon the following words: 

“Glory is vain. Did men ever merit praise? They were 
praised merely because they made such a clamor.” 

Napoleon undoubtedly reflected for a few moments upon the 
vanity of glory and the destructive madness of his insensate 
ambition and then rushed out furiously to continue the infernal 
“clamor™!..., 
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